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PREFACE. 



The Editor has much satisfaction in announcing the completion of the second series of the 
Western Antiquary^ or Devon and Cornivall Note^book, and in presenting his subscribers and 
co-workers with the Index and other introductory matter. 

Unlike the first series (which was issued in quarterly sections), the volume commencing April, 
1882, has appeared as a monthly journal, although the original plan of insertinc^ in the Weekly 
Mercury from week to week two columns devoted exclusively to antiquarian matters nas been adhered 
to. By this means a double object has been gained, and a large and varied class of readers and 
contributors secured. Many of the readers of the weekly paper, although they are interested in the 
antiquarian columns, do not find it convenient to take the monthly journal : these are content 
with the weekly issue. The monthly reprints — after careful revision and correction — in most 
cases by the authors of the articles themselves — are, on the other hand, desired to reach an entirely 
different circle of readers, who appreciate it as a means of preserving the history, the traditions, the 
customs, the language, and the legendary lore, of past ages connected with the Western Counties. 

In addition to this special advantage of republication in a permanent form, the illustrations 
ma> be mentioned as another feature which commends the work to the notice of our subscribers. In 
the present volume, two or more pages of illustrations of places and objects of interest connected with 
the counties of Devon and Cornwall have been given with each number. These illustrations, 
which in nearly every case have been gratuitously provided by friends and contributors, have added 
largely to the value of the publication. 

It was feared at the outset by some persons (otherwise favourable to the project) that such a 
publication would languish from dearth of material, and that difficulty would be experienced in 
maintaining its vitality. The Editor is, therefore, glad not onlj^ to state, that no such contins^ency has 
arisen, but, that he has at all times been amply furnished with interesting articles for publication. 
He is, moreover, pleased to observe a growing disposition amongst his subscribers and contributors 
to freely impart the knowledge which they nave acquired by years of study, in the prosecution 
of antiquarian research. 

The Editor is pleased to observe that, although now and then, from the nature of thingf, articles 
of slight merit or interest may find insertion, yet, on the whole, the quality of the matter 
steadily improves, and that he is continually receiving communications from contributors 
of the highest literary position. Indeed, many articles have been received for which he has been 
unable to find space. 

The Editor has again to thank his co-workers, both artistic and literary, for their valued and 
gratuitous services. He need only in this place thank them collectively, inasmuch as he has in every 
case acknowledged the source from which the illustrations have been derived, and to his literary 
correspondents it has been his pleasure to convey his personal thanks for the favours accorded. 

He would also repeat his most sincere thanks to the Editors of many other kindred periodicals 
for the readiness with which they have assisted him in his efforts — for their willingness to 
effect exchanges — and in some cases for their kindness in furnishing contributions and references 
from their own collections upon matters connected with the Western Counties. It is also a gratifica- 
tion to find that the leading antiquarian and other journals continue to speak of the Western 
Antiquary in terms of commendation : as a token of the interest evinced in its welfare 
by other workers in the same field, he would here append some extracts from a critical article which 
appeard in the Midland Antiquary for June, 1883, edited by Mr. W. F. Carter, F.S.A., &c., &c. 

" There is perhaps no district in England so rich in antiquities of every description as the two counties of Devon 
and Cornwall, and we therefore feel sure that for the present, at least, Mr. Wright does well in limiting the scope 
-of his magazine to these sister provinces. To those who are interested in Prehistoric, Roman, and Anglo-Saxon 
Britain ; to students of folklore, of church history, and of architectural antiquities, the western promontory of 
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England affords an almost boundless field for research and speculation ; while the more restricted pursuits of the 
Genealogist and the Herald are here provided with objects of inquiry, whose interests are excelled m few, if anj^ 
parts of Great Britain. 

" For these reasons, we feel that in establishing a magazine for the elucidation of the antiquities of Devon and 
Cornwall, Mr. Wright has begun a work for which his name should be remembered with gratitude not only in his 
own time, but many a long year hence, and we must congratulate his readers and all west country folk 
upon their good fortune in falling into the hands of so able and enthusiastic an editor. 

** But while we congratulate the Western Antiquary and the Western Antiquaries upon the competency of their 
Editor, we must frankly confess that we cannot convert the compliment and congratulate the Editor upon the 
quality of those Western Antiquaries who contribute to his magazine. 

<' There are two classes of antiquaries who are entitled to bring their opinions before the public : those who 
by wide reading and great learning have obtained a grasp of one or more antiquarian subjects, and those who by 
minute study have made some small point almost absolutely their own. To the former class only few can attain, 
but almost anyone with the help of some little leisure can rise to the latter, and each in his way is indispen- 
sable. 

*' Both classes, however, are with few exceptions conspicuous by their absence in the pages of the fVesfrm 
Antiquary, 

" Mr. Wright merits our especial gratitude for the enei^ and ability which he displays in laying the founda- 
tions of a Devonshire Bibliography, and it is satisfactory to note that his endeavours in this respect are being well 
supported. 

" This notice must not be closed without some reference to the illustrations, which are numerous and well 
executed. The tricks of the Arms of Drake, the representations of the Old Gatewa3rs of Plymouth, ' The Bony- 
thon Flagon,* *Tillet Blocks,* 'Old Houses, North-street, Exeter,* 'Monument to Sir John Skelton,* 
are the most striking examples of much excellent drawing. 

" Unless Mr. Wright himself reproduces these remarks, we fear that they will come under the notice of scarce 
any Devonshire antiquaries, but should they chance to do so, we trust that they will be taken in the same 
friendly spirit by which they are prompted, and we hope that they may induce some at least to refrain from in- 
flictixig upon the Editor much of the gossip and small-talk which now figure so extensively in his pages. By 
so doin^, they will leave him space for carefiilly-written papers on the antiquities of the district, for accounts of 
old families based on trustworthy and documentary evidence, for printing or reprinting ancient records and tracts, 
and, in fine, for the elucidation of west-country antiquities by the only honest means, that is to say, by ' original 
research.* *' 

In fine, not least, are the thanks of the Editor due to Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, F.S.A., F.L.S., 
who, amidst his numerous literary and various pursuits has yet found time to favour him with 
the able introductory article here appended. 

Mr. Rowe calls attention to several matters of particular interest ; and the Editor ivould 
invite his fellow labourers to give them consideration. As regards the proposed Devonshire Biblio- 
graphy, reference to the various notes and suggestions scattered throughout the present volume, will 
show that such a work is desirable ; and the Editor believes that it is only necessary to urge those 
interested in the literature of their native county to assist in a work so much needed and so 
eminently valuable, to induce them to work for its accomplishment. The need for a complete Devon- 
shire Bibliography, is becoming more and more apparent, and its compilation should not be de- 
ferred, as the task will become more onerous every year, owing to the vast increase in all branches 
of literature. It is believed, however, that the publication from time to time of Special Bibliograpical 
Lists will facilitate and lighten the work ; and the Editor sincerely trusts that the number of willing 
helpers will be speedily increased, in the direction he has again and aeain indicated, so that before 
another volume of the Western Antiquary appears, some practical steps may be taken to 
make h Devonshire Bibliography a not far-distant reality. 

As with the first volume, so with this, a full and comprehensive Index, both to articles and 
authors, has been provided ; and, without specifying in this place any particular articles or series of 
notes, the Editor would refer his readers to that index for the fullest information as to the contents 
of the second volume. In addition to this, is given a list of subscribers' names and addresses, list 
of illustrations, and other needful particulars. In conclusion, the Editor would repeat the words of 
hope with which he introduced the work to the notice of the public on the 12th of March 1881, that 
the Western Antiquary may be firmly established, as a medium of communication between antiquaries 
and seekers after information concerning the history and traditions of the two Western Counties, 
Devon and Cornwall; its object being to encourage the search for obscure facts, and to collect into 
one repository such matters as may be of service to the future historian or antiquarian. He solicits 
continued and increased support and co-operation for his little work. 

Plymouth, August, 1883. W. H. K. Wright. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The industrious editor of the Western Antiquary has asked me to write a few words of intr#dufl- 
tion to the second volume of his useful periodical. I cannot refuse his request, for it affords me an 
opportunityof bearing my testimony to the interest and value of the miscellany which he has started 
and so well maintains. Of course, I do not think that the Western Antiquary is what it ought to be, 
or what it might be made ; but it is probably — the place of its birth and the mode of its publication 
considered— as successful an effort as could have been hoped for ; and lovers of the past, and those 
ivho take a pleasure in learning the history of men and things about them, are much indebted to 
Mr. Wright for the establishment of such a " Notes and Queries " for the Western Counties. It is 
to be hoped that sufficient support has been received to encourage the editor to persevere, and to 
make the Western Antiquary such a medium of communication as no historian or antiquary 
interested in the Counties of Devon and Cornwall, will be able to slight. For there is still much to 
be done. Every day makes it more difficult to trace the course of the past ; for every day some foot- 
step is obliterated, or some mark destroyed, which b the clue to an important fact, the loss of which 
wraps many a point in impenetrable mystery. 

I have had opportunities recently of pointing out how much remains to be done in matters 
appertaining to the history of the county, the preservation of antient records, and so forth ; but let me 
here again plead for Dartmoor— that place of wondrous, almost unique interest ; for almost every form 
of antient monument is there represented. In spite of all that has been written and said of Dart- 
moor, it is strange how very little its great importance is recognised even by antiquaries who have 
made pre-hisLoric archaeology their study. Ferguson mentions it, it is true. Sir John Lubbock but 
slightly refers to it. Mr. Kains-Jackson quietly states that Devonshire contains no monument of at 
once pre-historic and primary interest, and even theschedule to the Antient Monuments Preservation Act 
does not include a single remain in the county. But others have better knowledge. Some Devon- 
shire antiquaries know that upon Dartmoor there are cromlechs, barrows, circles of great size, and 
avenues of considerable length — one at least longer tha n any in Brittany. Dartmoor is indeed, as 
has been recently well said by Mr. Lukis, a veritable paradise for the student of pre-historic 
archaeology, and although it was known to, perhaps, half-a-dozen persons before, it was Mr. Lukis 
who first made it public that Dartmoor possessed a monument upwards of eleven thousand feet long. 
It behoves everyone to do all in his or her power to preserve every remain which can possibly throw a light 
upon the doings of a people whose history is gone,but which history, although perhaps we have no share 
in it, cannot fail to have its lessons and its value for us. That there is, for various reasons,an increas- 
ing interest in Dartmoor, is evident, and the constant enquiries for a new edition of the " Perambula- 
tion " (now in hand) show that it is wide-spread. The formation of a Dartmoor Preservation 
Association must be a source of congratulation to all lovers of the " wild and wondrous region." Its 
objects are purely defensive and conservative — to prevent interference with public rights, to watch 
over and preserve for posterity the remains of antiquity, so exposed to ravage, so easy of destruction. 
May it succeed as well as its child, the Roborough Down Protection Society. The formation of these 
two societies shows that a proper spirit is abroad, and the efforts of the few will, it is hoped, in time 
\ nfluence the many. 



vi. INTRODUCTION. 

A work, the accomplishment of which I know the editor has at heart, is the compilation of a Devon 

Bibliotheca. I should be sorry to damp the ardour of anyone who is desirous of entering upon such 

a taskf but would rather encourage him. Honestly, however,! do not see how it is to be accomplished. 

It is not probable that two indefatigable workers will arise for Devon as have for Cornwall, and the 

abour would be incomparably greater. Years ago, when I was not so much interested in matters of 

this kind as I am now, I had offered me a collection of tracts, numbering,! think, a thousand or more. 

It is true they were chiefly theological, but this will give an idea of the magnitude of the endeavour. 

The literature of the Civil War in the 17th century would involve no slight trouble j and the story of 

our Elizabethan heroes would require much research, at home and abroad, to be rendered even 

passibly perfect. I see no way of accomplishing so desirable a work except by an apportionment of 

labour— dividing the work into sections — theology, history, art, topography, and so on. With com* 

petejit compilers the work might be carried on, and completed within a reasonable time ; but to 

Slicfi^pt its execution in any other way would, I think, lead to either a most unsatisfactory and useless 

performance, or a total failure. If any readers of this magazine will volunteer assistance, a corps of 

worke-s could be formed, whose task it would be to take up this matter, and under skilful guidance 

bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Let me suggest another work to the readers of the Western Antiquary — one within the reach 
of all, and one which I im sure the editor will readily assist by giving room to. I mean accurate 
transcripts of the inscriptions on monuments, head, and other stones in churches and churchyards* 
Many of these in time necessarily perish, many are carelessly or wantonly destroyed, and many, con- 
taining coats-of-arms, are, with the best intentions, mutilated and tampered with by their custodians 
in endeavouring to preserve or restore them. 

These among other things may well occupy the attention of the reader of this periodical. 

With these few crude suggestions, I beg to wish the Western Antiquary a prosperous career, and 
I commend the second volume to the public. 

28th July, 1883. J. Brooking Rowe, 
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Drake's Compaaa on the Hoe, 96. 
Drake Baronetcy, 103 117 127 128. 
Drake, Verae on, 181. 
Drake and the Plymouth Corporation, 

148 208. 
Drake and the Introduction of the 

Turtle, 194. 
Drake (Sir Francia\ Search for the 

Body of. 188 207. 
Drake, Death of, 209. 
Drake'a Ill-gotten Gold, 100. 
Drake, Lecture on, 198. 
Drake and the Armada, 71. 
Drake'a Island, 67. 
Drake'a Plymouth Reaidence, 29. 
Drake Muaeum, 23. 
Drake Bibliography, 20 97. 
Drake Family, 6. 
Dramatic Worka, 163 206. 
Drang, 196. 

Drunk aa a Fiddler, 158 171 187 196. 
Ducking Stool, 144. 
Dummy Book Titlea, 119- 
Xhinterton Church, 41. 
Durdle, 57 
Duroya, 116 126. 
Dymond, (R) F.S.A., 7. 
Eaat Budleigh 143 159 208. 
Eaver, 3 26. 

Ebenezer Chapel, Plymouth, 138. 
Eddiah 3 45 47 67 150. 
Eddyatone, 84 94 131 144 193 194. 
Edgcumbe Family, 8 11 41 151. 
Egg Buckland, 4 183 210. 
raectridty, 83 94 20L 
Elixabethan Houaea, 33 86. 
Elm Treea, 100. 
Elton 'a Origina of English History, 

106. 
Embarkations at Plymouth, 60. 
Epitaphs, 12 13 87 96 128 143 145 

172 198 205 208. 
Equestrian Figures on Tiles, 157. 
Ermingion, 130. 
Estover 199 206. 



Exeter and its Cap of Maintenance, 129 

163 195 201 211. 
Exeter and ita Motto, 129. 
Exeter AnUquitiea, 63 176 177 17a 
Exeter Bridgea, 16. 
Exeter Caatfe, 2. 
Exeter Cathedral, 33 134. 
Exeter Chartera, 20 27 58 59. 
Exeter, Chimney Piece, at, 33. 
Exeter Corporation Cuatoma, 128 129 

163 196 201 211. 
Exeter during the Religious Peraeou- 

tiona, 165 166. 
Exeter Guilda, 145 188. 
Exeter Hangwoman, 146. 
Exeter Inna, 159. 

Exeter Mayora, 62 67 75 76 77 90. 
Exeter Musician, 72. 
Exeter Newapapera, 181. 
Exeter Seaaon, 150 158. 
Exeter Street Namea, 97. 
Exeter Sword-bearer, 129 163 195 2^1 

211. 
Exeter Thatched Houaea, 29 90. 
Exeter Tillet Blocks, 69 92. 
Exeter Tokena, 148 150 151. 
Exeter Trade, 69 92 18a 
Exeter Volunteera, 5 6. 
Exeter, Wealey at, 83 84 86 92 129 

136 137. 
Execution and Excommunication, 2. 
Execution at Plymouth, 31. 
Exhibi tiona, 158. 
Exminater, 116. 
Faira, 15 39 63 109 155. 
Falmouth, 52. 
Fardell, 3 53 147. 
Fash Cart, 28 32 41 4a 
Fice'a Well, 21 110. 
Fig Pudding, 210. 
Firea at Tiverton, 168 178. 
First Devon Rifle Volunteera, 5. 
Flete, 199 205. 
Flogging round the Fleet, 40. 
Flyir.g Man at East Budleigh, 208. 
Font at Exeter, 176. 
Font Covers, 67.155. 
Fooiy, 180 185 199 200 206. 
Four-way Leet, 42. 
Fowaed, 10. 
Foxe(John) and Sir F. Drake, 152 

204. 
Fiy Family, 6. 
Fulford, 101. 
Funeral Cuatoma, 61 66. 
Furrv Dance, 19 20 55 61. 
Gambadoea, 33. 
Gandy (Rev. John), 209. 
Garrick (David) at Mount Edgcumbe, 

84. 
Gatea, 53 122. 
Gay (John), the Po«t, 153. 
Geeae Dancing in Cornwall, 8. 
Germander, 36. 
Ghoat Storiea, 165 193. 
Giant'a Grave at Radford, 37. 
Giglet at Okehampton, 155 168. 
Giving Out, 190. 
Gloucaaterahire Notes and Qneries, 

107. 
Glubb (Nickey), 112 151. 
Godolphin (EUen). 57 74 112 113. 
Gog and MagoK, 14a 
Goose Fair, 109. 
QoTgeB (Sir A.), 3. 

Gorges (Sir Ferdinando), 89 189 190. 
Gorges of Wraxall, 189 190. 
GiacyDay, 173. 



Grade, Lizard, 96. 

Grsaciam in Devonian, 45. 

Grandiaaon (Biahop), 9 33 50. 

Grentor Bridge, 73. 

Gribble Family and Arma, 173 184 

187 195 203 209. 
Oryggfi (John), of Exeter, 80. 
QnU£, 145 146 188. 
Gnndred de Warenne, 21 38 65. 
Hailatonea, 31. 
Hall (S. cut Plymouth, 87. 
Hamilton ( W.) i&athetic Movement, 

106. 
Hangman'a Barrow, 193. 
Hangman'a Pit, 63. 
Hangman'a Rope, 83. 
Hangwoman at Exeter, 146. 
Harford, 198 208. 
Harford Church, 18 21. 
Harxia Ftfmily, 100 125 137 IM 
Hatherleigb, 112. 
Hawketreea, 172. 
Hawkina, 84. 

Hawna and Dendlea, 13 47. 
Haydon (B. R.), 154. 
Hearder (Dr. J.), 83 94. 
Hellinga, 199. 

HelatoQ Furry Dance, 19 20 55 61. 
Heraldry, 21 22 98 124 125 179 195 

197 203 209 211 212. 
Hicka (Mr.) of Bodmin, 13 25. 
Hieron (Rev. Samuel), of Modbury, 

26 31 Z2, 
Highweek, Newton Abbot, 96. 
Hoe Gate, Plymouth, 53. 
HolneMoor, 63. 
Honeycomb Rocka, 15. 
Hooker (John), 61 68. 
Horneck Family. 81. 
Horrabridge, 144. 
Hot-Preaa at Plymouth, 72 110. 
Humphry (Oziaa), 211. 
Hunt (Profeaaor), 28. 
Hurlera, 15. 
Ilfracombe, 12. 
Ilaington, 208. 
Image at Lanhydrock, 129. 
Inaoriptiona on Bella.— see Bells. 
Inacriptiona on Sundials— aee Sundials 
Inacriptiona, aee Epitapha. 
Inna at Exeter, 159. 
Inna at Plymouth 138. 
Intermittent Spring atBrizham, 132 

186. 
Invaaion by Spaniards, 20 182. 
labell FamUy, 49. 
Jack th? Giant Killer, 148. 
Jackaon (William), of Exeter, 72. 
Jacobitoa at Modbury, 147. 
Jump, 37. 
Keela, 73 196. 

Kenwyn Feaat, 116 126 134 137. 
Eillerton, 119. 
Killigrew, 79. 
Eingabridge, 14 53 93. 
Kingateignton, 40. 
Kinterbury-atreet, Plymouth, 57. 
Kirkby and Wade, 82. 
Kisaing Buah, 10. 
Lach-Szyrma on Cornish Folk-Lore. 

107. 
Ladywell-plaoe, Plymouth, 9. 
Lamerton, m, 
Lampen Family, 25. 
Land's End, 128. 
Lanhydrock, 129. 
Lantcgloa-juxta-Camelford, 119. 
lAtimer Family, 132 144 171. 
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Lattis or Lattice, 3. 

Launceeton Chnroh, 173 191. 

Lauaoeston Gaol, 190. 

Lectures, 47. 

Leet or Leat, 3. 

Legends, 106 144 151. 

Leofrio Missal, 200. 

Leper's Walk, Totnes, 10 45 65 73 

117. 
Le Sabre de Mon Pere, 142. 
Lesnewth, 46. 
Letter y, 54. 
Letter T, 52. 

Libraries In Churches, 129 120. 
Lidden, 28 38 47 61 74. 
LidveU Chapel, 107 108 109. 
Liskeard, 13 186. 
Littleham, 204. 
Loe Pool, 32. 

Logan and Rocking Stones, 190. 
Longevity, 65. 

Longfellow (Professor H. W.), 8. 
Looe, 7 132 144 158. 
Lostwithiel, 84 94. 
Lottery, Bible, 155. 
Lydford, 47 116. 
Maker Point, 143. 
Manchester City News, No. 2, 107. 
"Manly Peeke," 11 2223. 
Mannamead, 167. 
Manning (Rev. G. W.), 4. 
Manorial Customs, 149. 
Mantle-chief, 73. 
Biaps, Plans, &c., 10 18 44. 
Marrowbone Slip, 199. 
Martin's Day, 10. 
Mary Tavy, 69 162. 
Bfather (Nathaniel), 8. 
Mathews Family, 136 146. 
Mathews (Charles), Comedian, 146. 
Matthews (Mrs.), of Truro, 155. 
Mayor's Monday, 56. 
MediJs, 132. 
Medina Sidonia, 143. 
Membury, Devon, 181. 
Menheniot, 147. 
Merivale Bridge, 96 104. 
Merreit (Dr.), see Remmett (Dr.) 
Mewstone, 21. 
Midland Antiquary, 106. 
Miguel (Don) at Plymouth, 44. 
Military History, 99. 
Milton Abbot Church, 41. 
Miracle Plays, 196. 
Mudbury, 31 32 132 147. 
Modem Folk-Lore, 31. 
Molly the Horner, 185. 
Monmouth's Rebellion, 110 111. 
Moore (Canon), 129 130. 
Mord or Mort, 209. 
Morleigh, 208. 

Moreman (Dr. John), 116 137 147. 
Morioe (Humphry), 57 90. 
Mount Edgcumbe. 151. 
Mounts' Bay IVaaitions, 13. 
Mndge Memoirs, 153 154. 
MulUon, Cornwall. 89. 
Mummers, 154 19L 
Mutley, 104. 
Musio, 202. 
Mylor, 196. 
Napoleonic Wars, 124. 
Newlin Family. 81. 
Newspapers, 181 204. 
Newton St. Cyrea,130. 
Nicholls (J. F.), How to see Brirtol, 

106. 
Norman Deron, 157. 



Norman Font at Exeter, 176. 

Noss Mayo, 3 29. 

Numismatic Mystery Solved, 123. 

Obelisk at Booonnoc, 209. 

Obelisk on Plymouth Hoe, 5 42 43. 

Of, the Word, 147. 

Okehampton, 155 166. 

Oliver (Dr. George), 22 179 203. 

Olirer Scran, 97. 

**OneandAll," 212. 

Oreston 44 57 126 180 191 199 206. 

Ottcry St. Manr, 183. 

Palatine Note Book, 107. 

PaUologi, 24 78 81 137 151 164. 

Parish Apprentices, 44. 

Parish Registers, 6 59 102 119 162 

200 173 
Parish Stocks, 25 81 90 202. 
Parliamentary Representatives, 30 

31. 
Parr Family of Devonshire, 57 61 63 

67 74 77 78 110 116 186. 
Parson and Clerk Rocks, 15 
Passing Bell, 120. 
Pearce Family, 85 127 128. 
Peeke (R.) see "Manly Peeke." 
Pelynt Fair, 204. 
Penny Crosse Beaken, 53. 
Penryn, 20. 
Penzance, 191 192 211. 
Periodical Literature, 133 181 183204. 
Perranporth, 313. 
Perransabuloe, 31. 
Persecutions, 166. 
Peters (Hugh), 3 11. 
Petition from an Old Soldier, 99. 
Pezall (Ralph), 172 173. 
Phosnicians in Cornwall, 151. 
PUgarUck, 81 90. 
PilUons, 100 110 126. 
PUlory, 132. 
Pilton, 130 204. 
Pitt Family and Diamond, 202. 
Plant Lore, 3 66. 
Plas, Place, or Palace, 14 29. 
Plymouth Brethren, 81. 
Plymouth Bridges, 196 206 207. 
Plymouth, Brit. Arch, Association 1 2 

23 85. 
Plymouth Castle, 4 199. 
Plymouth Corporation, 47 112 120. 
Plymouth Customs, 15 16. 
Plymouth CitadeL 5 36. 
Plymouth Dock, 40 79 80 182. 
Plymouth Ghost Story, 165. 
Plymouth History, 99 190. 
Plymouth Hoe, 4 5 37 58 42 43 96 

14a 
Plymouth Inns, 138. 
Plymouth Institutions, 1. 
Plymouth, . Lord High Steward of, 4. 
Plymouth Mayoralty House, 170 

209. 
Plymouth Notes, 143 152. 
Plymouth Periodicals, 183. 
Plymouth Quakers, 194 195 197. 
Plymouth, Reotor of, 18 29. 
Plymouth Romanoe2l78. 
Plymouth Relics, 127. 
Plymouth, Siege of, 4 22 36. 
Plymouth Scares, 55 90 109. 
Plymouth Streets, 30. 48. 97..133. 143. 

144. 
Plymouth TheologiGal literature 170 

180. 
Plymouth Tokens, 10. 
Plvmouih Water Supply, 14 112 148 



Plymouth Witticism, 79. 
Plymouth, 3 31 536066838586 

87 92 99 115 117 161 186. 
Plymstock, 22 201 202. 
Plympton St. Mary, 29. 
Plundering at Colyton, 17 18. 
Pollock (W. H.), Lecture on Dnke 

198. 
Polwhele (Rot. R.), 8 11 
Postal Notes, 12. 
Potato, 61 75 84 88 95 107 143. 
Pradanack Point, MulUon, 89. 
Preacher in Cornwall, 56. 
Preaching Mayors, 62 67 90. 
Predecessors of the Celts, 171 180. 
Prince's Worthies of Devon, 161. 
Press Gang, 72 110. 
Pring (J. H.) en Roman CoinB, 107. 
Private Clerical Wars, 2. 
Privateers, 103. 
Proverbial Phrases, 148. 
Proverbs, 66 158. 
Prophecies, 102 115 124 147. 
Pynes, 130. 

Quadrain, 190 196 200. 
Quakers, 31 181 194 197. 
Queen's Birthdays, 40. 
Querre, 143 150 164 190. 
Quethiock, 206. 
Quick (Henry), 211. 
QuiU, 205. 

Raleigh (Sir Walter), 21 26 54 55 61 
y 62 67 79 84 88 107 136 143 158 

177 178. 
Rathest, 59 64 101. 
Rattery, 208. 

Reception of Regiments, 116. 
Reckoning, Mode of, 101 102. 
Rector uf Plymouth, 18 29. 
Redding (Cyrus), 7. 
Red Cloak Scare, 93 94 100 109. 
Remarkable Fatalify, 128. 
Remmett (Dr.), 6 14. 
Reynolds Family, 135. 
Ridd-Gould, 109. 
Roborough Rock, 28 72. 
Roche Rocks, 15 103 105 129. 
Rocks, Curious, 15 19 28 30 35 39 

40 68 72 79 103 105 114 129 190. 
Romantic, 195. 
Rose and Crown Inn, Exeter, 
Rose and Crown Inn, Plymouth, 130. 
Rouber Beaken, 53. 
Rowe's Perambulation of Dartmoor, 

7. 
Roval Yiaits to Plymouth. 115 155. 
Rhymes, 6 119 ik 197 203. 
Sack, or to " Give the Sack," 179 186 

199. 
Sagatkoys, 116 126. 
St. Andrew's Day, 128 
St. Andrew's Church, Plymouth, 40 

155 176 176 187. 
St. Austell, 31. 
St Budeaux, 94 95 115 166 167 174 

189 190. 
St. Catherine's Chapel, 4 43. 
St. Colamb, 157. 
St. Hugh, Quethiock, 206. 
St. Ives, 136 155. 
St. Paul in Cornwall, 2 4 54 62. 
St. Petroc's Minor, 4. 
Si. Stephens by LaunoMton, 63 74 

96 125. 
St. Stephen's by Saltash, 51 52 56 57 

68 7/. 
Saltash, 36 51 52 56 57 67 68 77 87 

89 90 131 155 209. 
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Saloombe, 167. 

Sandford, 16. 

Saving— Ouring, 89. 

Scu^e, 55 90. 

BmtTl 14 38 45. 

Sohool HedAla, 132. 

School PnnishmeniB, HI. 

Scold's Bridle, 192. 

Beftton Beach, 112 115 124. 

Selborae (Lord), 115 102 124. 

'* Semper IldeiiB," 133 134, 

Bh»agh Bridge Chapel, 170. 

Sh»iigh Prior, 67. 

Shipping, 143 185. 

Shipi preesed into Service, 44. 

Shore (T. W.), Guide to Southampton, 

106. 
Shroretide Onstome, 6. 
Siege of Plymouth, 22 36. 
Signalling Ships, 143. 
Skelton (Sir John), 175 176. 
Slammicking, 13 25 38 64 65. 
Slanning (Sir Nicholas), 103 129. 
Sneenng, 81. 
SomerTille (Mary], 205. 
Somerville QeneAioffy, 16. 
South Bren t, 67 152. 
South Hams, 37 203. 
South Huish Church, 18. 
South Molton, 28 37. 
South Tawton, 37. 
Spanish Armada,; 8 9 71 85 143 167. 
Spanish Invasions, 20 182. (See also 

Drake and Armada.) 
Speke (Cf»pt. J. H.), 26. 
Spesery-strete, Plymouth, 143*. 
Spine orSpayn, 24. 
Spinster's Bock, 15 114. 
Stains or Steins, 187. 
Staircase at Kxeter, 160. 
BtarcroBS, 65. 
Stir-up Sundaj, 128. 
Stoke Dameret. 162. 
Stoke Fair, 109. 
Btonehouse, 150. 
Btowford, 21. 
Stray Notes, 120. 
Sundials, 13 lb 28 3757 66 88 130. 

204. 



Superstitions, 2 5 10 32 83 124 170. 

Survey of Cornwall, 172 184 187. 

Swan at Staroross, 65. 

Symons (Peter), 212. 

T^mar or Thamar, 163. 

Tamarweorth, 61. 

Tavistock, 109 204. 

Templeton, 168. 

Thatched Houses, 29 81 90- 

Thistle Park, Plymouth, 18. 

Thormantie, 202. 

Thurdle, 12 26 33. 

Thurl, 45 : 

Tiles, 157 ho, 

Tillet Blocks, 69 92. 

Tiverton, 168 169 178. 

Tobacco, 8a 

Tokens, 10 116 137 148 150- 

Torpoint, 190. 

Tossing with Stones, 76 

Totnes, 8 9 10 45 65 73 74 117 149 

157 160 182 185. 
Towednack, 144 151. 
Tredavoe, 116. 
TregoBS (Rev. T.) 63 129. 
Trelawney (Sir Henry), 41, 
Treville-street, Plymouth 37 48 97 
' 133 144 164. 
Truro Cathedral 36. 
Turk's Head Inn, Plymouth, 138 
Turnips, 136. 
Turtle, 194. 
Union Jack, TJ. 22, 
Upton Hellions Church, 14, 
Vang, 44 46 54. 
Venomous Worms, 10. 
Verge, 168 170 187 206. 
Veryan, 135. 
Visgey, 4145 47 67. 
Volunteers, 5 6 144 145. 
Vorputter, 4 14. 
Wade (Capt), 82. 
Walford (Cornelius), 106. 
Walkhampton, 169. 
Walrond, Monument, 183. 
Warenne, 65 110. 
Warleigh Mill Leat, 129. 
Warming Pans, 81. 
Washing on New Tear's Day, 185. 



Watercourse on Dartmoor, 96 104. 

Water Drinkers of Cornwall, ^1. 

Watson (Sir Thomas), 169. 

Weather Rhymefi, 145. 

Wedding Ring, 186. 

Wellington at Plymouth, 154 164 174 
186. 

WeUs (John) 146. 

Wells, 9 155. 

Wembury, 12. 

Wendron, 185. 

Went- Way, 21. 

Wesley (John), 13 29 49 83 88 62 129 
136; 

Western Superstitions, 10. 

Whales at Plymouth, 83 94 104. 

Whir, 190. 

Whitcombe (Mrs. H.P). 9 15 19 20. 

Whiteford (Hamilton), 203. 

White Witch at Plymouth, 161. 

Whitstone, 204. 

WhitsuU, 172 187. 

Widdeoombe in the Moor, 102 113 
114 150. 

Widey Court, 4 21 199 206 209. 

Wiffht (Rev. Robert), 129. 

Wilkinson (W. J. P.), Mayor of Exe- 
ter, 67. 

William UI. at Brixham, 103 125 
147. 

Williams (Speaker), 21 29 

WiUiams' (Mr.) Dream, 3 11. 

Wills (Mr. W. H.), 113. 

Wills and Bequests, 3 16 23 27 150. 

Windmill at Devonport, 143. 

Winkleigh, 37. 

WmterFamUy, 186. 

Wishing Trees, 9 58 61 88 89. 

Wolf Rock, 15. 

Women at Funerals, 66. 

Woodon Water Pipe«, 9 22 47 58 74. 

Worms, Venomous, 10. 

Worth (R. N.), 7 197. 

Worthy. 206. 

Tarns, 60 66. 

Tealmpton, 89 158. 

Tonge Family, 6. 

Zennor Poet, 211 
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Bayly. J, 210 
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Beedham, B H, 65 92 
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Boger, C G, 206 
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Briggs, T R A, 150 
Brown, J C J, 79 
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Oartwright, J, 41 77 180 196 208 
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Clements, W W, 64 68 116 174 
Ologg, S, 4 8 144 
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Collins, W, 93 100 109 
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Cornish, R, 48 157 
Cotton, R W, 55 
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Dymond, C W, 104 114 
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Flint, S R, 153 154 
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Frost, F C, 166 168 
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Gibson, A, 96 
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Note.— In the above brief Index to Principal Contributors it will be notioed that we have only included those 
writers whose proper names are attached to their respective articles, or those whose initials are so well-known as to be 

?[uite sufficient to enable our readers to indentify them. Acting upon this rule we have been cempelled to onut re- 
erenoes to articles contributed by many whose contributions bear only a nom de plume. Numerous queriee 
and short notes, too, we have refrained from including for the sake of keeping our index within reasonable limitfl, 
believing that the subject matter index is, in this case, the most usefuL We none the less thank our oorrespondenta, 
whether named or not, for their welcome oontributions. — Editob. 
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ERRATA. 

1 For Dr. Merritt read Dr. Remmett. 

1 Query 333 For Brent-tor read Brenior. 

1 line 38 For moth read motto. 

1 For Tuoxf Old read Tuxf ord. 

1 For Ronance read Romance. 



II /'«' ,11 *- jpor i&onance reaa xtomanoe. 
The Editor will be glad of any further ooneotions which may have been noted by oonreipondents. 
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BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION AT PLYMOUTH. 

Aji it 18 now decided that the next Congress of the 
British Archseologioal Association shall be held at 
Plymouth in Aognst of this year, I will suggest for 
discussion or amplification in yonr colnmns. a list of 
•ome of the archseological curiosities in the district 
which their deliberations will cover. 

At Plymouth, of institutions, there are the Pl3rmouth 
Proprietary Library in Cornwall-street, with its in- 
teresting and valuable Cottonian collection ; the 
Atbensum, the head-quarters of the venerable Plymouth 
Institution (the new building of which, combining 
Museum and Art-gallery, will, it is hoped, be open in 
lime for the projected meeting); the Free Public 
lilbrary at the Old Guildhall, in Whimple-street, a 
highly-popular institution, containing the nucleus of a 
future valuable Devon and Cornwall Library ; the Free 
Public Library at Devonport (recently opened) ; besides 
other institutions and private collections, which wlil 
doubtless be made available to visitors to the West. 
Unfortunately, Plymouth has not yet a Public Museum, 
•nd, doubtless, the arohcsologists who visit the town in 
August next will foel some surprise at this fact, that 
• town BO rich in historical associations should lack an 
institution which, of all others, is now considered to be a 
necessary branch of our municipal educational 
machinery. Let us hope that the advent of the B.A.A. 
will give an impetus to the scheme for a public museum, 
which has been talked of long enough. Further, an in- 
spection of the records of the borough would be an in- 
teresting feature in the proceedings, especially those 
relating to the Elizabethan era-when Plymouth was 
the great nursery of the English Navy, and took such a 



prominent position in English history, as well a» 
in the struggle to maintain her supremacy on the seas. 

Of intere»tlng ed>fices in Plymouth the fallowing, 
amonlfst others, might be noted :— St. Andrew's Churchy 
Charles* Church, the Abbey, the Citadel, old houses 
in High-street, St. Andrew's-street, Notte-ntreet, &c. ; 
interesting fragments here and there in the old town 
clufitering around the Sutton Pool ; the Barbican, and 
its adjoining streets ; and a few other relics of the past, 
which I need not enumerate. The Plymouth Hoe, with 
its intensely intere-^itinp: historical associations ; Drake*s 
Island. Mount Edgcumbe, the Staddon Heights, ar.d the 
many charming spots in the neighbourhood, which make 
Plymouth such an enjoyable place for a summer holiday ; 
the proximity to the noble range of Dartmoor Tors, 
with their wild lesrends and mystic character— here is an 
abundant field for the ardent archsologist, a perpetually 
widening range for the exercise of his faculties of obser- 
vation and concentration. 

In addition to all these points of interest in and 
around Plymouth (not to speak of the modem establish- 
ments, which make up one of the greatest naval ports in 
the kingdom), the whole district teems with objects of 
antiquarian interest. 

In East Com wall, a visit might be paid to St. 
Germans (once the seat of the ancient Cornish Bishopric), 
with its grand old church ; to Liskeard, with its pre* 
historic remains, the Hurlers, the Cbeeeewring, fto.» 
&C. In the neighbourhood of Saltash, Antony, Maker, 
and other places, many other relics of ancient days may 
be found ; also at St. Budeaux, on the other side of the 
Tamar ; at Cotehele, the charming seat of the £dg- 
cumbes ; at Plympton, with its fine old churches, its 
ancient castle, the remains of the fine Priory, &c., &o. 
Then, again, at Totnes, Dartmouth, Paignton, Torquay^ 
Kingsbridge, and many other places, objects of equal 
interest might be visited, amongst them being Berry 
Pomeroy Castle. Dartington Hall, Totnes Castle and 
Church, Compton Castle, Mount Boone, and many 
othen too numerous to recapitulate^ 
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Recurring again to Tavistock and the moorland 
district, the remains of the ancient Abbey, the parish 
church, and the inscribed stones in the vicarage garden 
are all worth an inspection ; and of so-called Dniidfcal 
(but certainly pre-historic) remains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Two B idgee and Merivale Bridge, 
the c-irious Wistman's Wood, the rook-basins on 
8ome of the Dartmoor tors, the Cyclopean bridges, the 
ancient tin workings, and the multifarious objects of 
interest in and around the wide extent of Dartmoor ; 
beside* Okehampton Castle, Lydford Castle, Buckland 
Abbey, and numerous other places. 

I know nothing about the antiquities of the South 
Hams. Perhaps some of your readers may add to the 
list, and I trust, through your columns, you may pre- 
pare the way for encouraging amonflrst the people of Ply- 
mouth Mid neighbourhood a wider interest in their 
archasologiral treasures besides making a determination 
to give the members of the B.A.A. a hearty welcome, 
and plenty of subjects to occupy their time and 
attention, as well interesting as profitable. 

I think it only fair to mention that a much-esteemed 
archaeologist friend has assisted me ia suggesting some 
points in this article. 

Newlyn W. S. L. S. 

MR. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT. 

The WedUy Mtreury^ for 18th March, states that this 
gentleman ia a native of Plymouth. As a matter of 
fact, however, he was bom at St. Helens-place, Bishops- 
gate, London. (See The Biography for February, 
1881; pp. 170-185.) Mr. Blewitt is closely connected 
with Plymouth, and was educated there. 

Torquay. M. Y. 

EXECUTION AND EXCOMMUNICATION. 
The following, I think, ought to be preserved in the 
WttUrn Antiquary, It is intituled "Private Clerical Wars, 
or open warfare between the Secular and Ecclesiastical 
Authorities. ** Each party, of course, fought with all the 
weapons at their command, and in some cases the spiritual 
armoury was brought to bear upon the King's officers. A 
suit arose upon one of these disputed presentations, and a 
Conrt of King*s Bench made an order against the Bishop 
of Exeter for a considerable sum of money. The Sheriff 
of Devonshire received thd Sling's writ, in which it was 
directed to enforce execution upon the Bishop*B goods 
and chattels. He entrusted the task to the under- 
sheriff, who seized many head of cattle upon one of the 
Bishop's manors, and drove them to Exeter Castle. 
When the tidings were brought to the prelate, he ful- 
minated sentence of major excommunication, not only 
againstthe under-sheriff but against all the men who 
acted under the sheriff's orders ; and the excommunica- 
tion was proclaimed in due form at Barnstaple, by 
two piiors and the parson of a Devonshire Church. The 
Bishop and his subordinates were summoned to answer 
for this act of contempt, and did in the end so far obey 
the law as to appear by Attorney in the Eang's Bench. 
Bnt in the meantime the whole county was thrown into a 
commotion, greater even than ordinary by the scandal of 
open warfare between the Becular and the eodeaiasticftl 
imthoritiei. 



" History of Crime in England," by L Owen Pike. 
—V. 1. p. 306.— In the appendix to tiiis volume, p. 484, 
he gives his authority for the above, via., Controlment 
Roll, m. 6. d. Devon. 
The above occurred about the year 1348 
Ewter. E. Pabfppp. 

THE REV. SAMUEL CARKEET. 

Samuel Carkeet, a Dissenting minister at Exeter, was 
engaged in a religious controversy there, in which ha 
was by his opponents called an Arian. He, however, 
protested that he was "as far from being an Arian as 
he could be without being a Trithei8t,or a Sabellian." Ha 
wrote the following works : " Gospel worthiness stated ; 
In a sermon preach'd in Exon, at the Young Men's 
Lecture, May 7, 1719. By Samuel Carkeet. London : 
printed for John Clarke, at the Bible and Crown, in tha 
Poultry, 1719. 4to., pp. 38, Gd." 

** An essay on the Conversion of St Paul, as imply- 
ing a change of his moral character, occasioned by soma 
different thoughts on the subject. In a Sermon in tha 
first volume of the Posthumous Works of the lata 
Reverend learned and pious Mr. Grove. In which tha 
texts of Scripture are carefully examined. By Samuel 
Carkeet. London : printed for J. Noon, at the Whita 
Hart, near Mercer's Chapel, Cheapside, 174L 4to., ppw 
72, 1/-." 

Is it probable that Mr. Carkeet was a native of 
Devon or Cornwall, and what is known of the history of 
his connection with the city of Exeter ? 

Gboboi C. Boab& 

15, Queen Anne's-gate, Westminster. 



DEVON SUPERSTITIONS. 

A curious list of superstitions prevailing in Devon ia 
1851 is given in " Notes and Queries,*^ Vol. IV., p. 98. 
I would refer students of Devonshire Folk Lore, to tha 
article there on this subject. 

Newlyn. W. S. Laoh-Sztbha. 



DEVON AND CORNWALL CHURCHES. 

Do I understand Mr. H. Wantworth Koblebyli ta 
desire to state as a fact that the Apostle St Paul visited 
Cornwall. If so, I think, that the readers of Tka 
Western Antiquary ovight not to hxve such unsupported 
statements laid before them. There is not the remotest 
ground for supposing that the Apostle Paul was ever in 
England,and as far as the records of his life are preserved 
the probabilities would seem to be quite the other way. I 
am quite aware that some writers have held that St Paul 
must have beeit in Cornwall because there is a partab 
there called Paul, but the earliest record we have of thia 
parish is in 1836, when on the 11th July the churoh was 
dedicated by Bishop Grandison to St. Paulinus, the first 
Archbishop of York. The account of the Apostle St. 
Paul visiting Cornwall seems, therefore, to have been 
entirely evolved out of various gentlemen's activa 
imaginations. If otherwise, let them produoe some facts 
in confirmation of their statements. 

GaoBas 0. BojOBL 
16, Queen Anne's-gate, Weetmineter. 
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SIR A. GORGES. 

On p. 127, of the Western Antiquary, Sir Arthur 
€}oiges 18 stated to have been "a man of more than 
ordinary attainments in literature." In my oopy of 
Baoon*B Essays, "The wisdom of the Anoients" (a 
treatise attached to the Essays) bean on its title page — 

"Done into English by Sir Arthur Gorges Knight," 
underneath is a motto (whose?) "Scutum invincibile 
Fides." 

Bodleigh Salterton. H. G. Bakib. 



EAVER. 

Bfay I be permitted to remark that your correspon- 
dents have somewhat missed the mark, when they say 
that the word " dnmk " is applied only to Lolium 
iemnlentum. I admit that this plant first gained for the 
genui its distinctiye name of Ivraie, but since the name 
was applied as a generic term to the whole class of 
Darnel, Lolium, or Ray-grass, it has been extended to 
the individual species, so that the French can speak of 
Ivraie vivace (Lolium perenne}, Ivraie d'ltalie (L 
JtalicumJ, Ivraie multiflore (L, mvU^orumJ,kc. In 
fact, our word Ray or Rye, which is but a corruption ot 
the French Ivraie^ (related, as Mr. Pring saysv to CeliAc 
^fre), and originally meana " drunk," is now applied to 
cyther grasses than LoliuM temuleiUum, and eaver fs 
Ziolium perenne. Respecting Mr. Pring s note on the 
existence of Celtic words in these parts I may say that I, 
last year, found a couple of interesting words at Martock, 
Somerset The first is OrowdpkU, applied to the plant 
Scrophularia, This plant is elsewhere called Fiddles, 
but in Somerset they prefer to retain the Welsh name, 
with the same meaning. The other word is Leoven, 
with which we may compare the Welsh IMnfrwynen, and 
Gaelic Luachair, I should be glad of other plant-names 
of interest. I have given many such in my forthcoming 
work on " Flower-Lore '* (Messrs. Sonnenschein and Co , 
Iiondon). 

Newton Abbot Hildebio Fbund. 



§ttipe^. 



906.— NoB8 Maton OB MATO.-Mr. P. T. Leonard 
in his interesting note on Revelstoke Church ( Wutem 
Antiquary, Lin), states that " Moss Mayo was a borough 
town, from the year 1740 to 1771." As the phrase, " a 
borough town," has several meanings, will he be so good 
as to say, 1st, in what sense it was a borough town ; 
and, 2nd, on what authority the statement was mnde? 

Torquay. M. Y. 

309. —Mb. Williams's Dbbam.— Can any of your 
reader <i give a dear account of the story of Mr, Percival's 
assassination and the curious dream of Mr. Williams in 
Cornwall on the subject. It is an interesting point 
which ought to be cleared np. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 

310— RoTAL BoTANio Gabdbnb AT Pltxcuth.— Can 
any of your readers give me any particulars of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens that were opened at Plymouth, in 
Angost 1860, and oblige, yours truly. W. G. 



311. — Devonshibr Wills.— Is it probable that wills 
made in the last century are still preserved ? Wuuld 
they be registered in this cointry? How c n such 
information be obt ined ? H. T. B. 

812.— Abish AND Eddish.— I believe these are terms 
used in Devonshire in reUtion to agricultural operations. 
Can your readers give their exact application, together 
with their etymological derivation ? 

A Townsman. 

318.— Hugh Pktkbs.— Would any of your readers 
kindly give a brief sketch of the life of this noted 
Comishman ? Uis bixthplace, marriage, education, 9ui, 
Were the Peters family, who lived at Harlyn, in St 
Me>ryn, connected in any way with him ? 

St. Issey, ComwalL S. T. Spsab. 
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19L-FABDBLL.— ire«t<r/» Antiquary, Part II. -Mr. 
Dymond may, no doubt, be right as to this name^ 
signifying a measure of land. I was lately 
engaged in investigating the title to a 
field in Heavitree, called the Great FardeU 
orForders. The owner informed me it was so-called 
from the burthen of crops it bore', and that it was a 
common saying in the neighbourhood. There will be a 
great burthen on the field this year.| Forders is the 
alternative name on the Tithe Map. 

Budleigh Salterton. H. G. Bakbb. 

201.— Lattib OB Laitiob.— May not this be a corrup- 
tion of latten, anciently latannsB ? This term was applied 
to tliat metal of the nature of br^ss, afterwards to sheet 
tin. If lam correct, s2a<ti« would be equivalent to a 

<I9I. 

Tuxford, Newark. W. A. G. 

May I venture the following remarks — (I) In the 
Devonshire Courtship, p. 6, we read, " Bet,'* Zays a' 
go, vet me the lattin cup {in a note * tin cup ') o' best 
drink, the pilm*s a' go down my droat, and I'm jist a* 
nuckled." Here, as Mr. Boase remarks, the word is used 
in reference to an article other than a milk-pail, showing 
that the origin of the word may be looked for from soma 
other root than that from which the French lait spri gs. 
(2) The word has nothing to do with ' lattice ' or win- 
dow frame, but (3) is connected with French laiton,. 
whence the Norman form latAn, and old English latoun 
and latten. These in turn lead us, as Dies suggests, to 
Italian latta, " a plate of metal," and perhaps to the 

Greek cXot^ov. Everyone who has studied the sub- 
je t of the names of metals in various languages 
knows how easily they are shifted from one 
material to another. In Chinese kin means metal in 
general, and gold in particular ; and Prof. Max MtUler 
has shown us how the names for metals in Aryan lan- 
guages have had to shift ; a work which Mons. Lenor- 
mant has performed also for the Semitic and Turanian 
languages. 

Newton Abbot H. Fbibnd. 

207. — Lbbt.— Leet, according to Johnson and Nares. 
comes from the Saxon Lethe, a Court next above the 
Hundred Court. It can have nothing to do with Leat- 
water. 

Budleigh Salterton. H. G. Bakbb. 
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S07.~The Vicar of St. Petroo Minor. ^For the 
iuforraation of E. Parfitt, the coffin of the Rev. G. 
W. Manning was made (from a broken mast of a vessel, 
obtained at Padstow) some years previous to his death. 
The wood was cut up and dried in his dining room, 
and when complete he slept in it, but latterly on it. 
It was a plain Udfjed box, 6ft. long, 21 inches square. 
His remains lie in the same at Neeston Towcehter, to 
which place it was taken by 

Pads tow. The Undertakkb. 

"WiDET CJouRT.*'— The following passages will 
answer some of " X. Y. Z. V queries. 

From Lyson's "Magna Britannia," publifhed in 
1822. 

" i^gg Buckland was one of the quarters of Prince 
Maurice's army when he besieged Plymouth from the 
beginning of October till Christmas, IC43. The Prince 
was at Widey." ** It was also for a short time the head- 
quarters of King Charles I., while his army lay before 
Plymouth, from the 9th to the 14th September, ir)44." 

Page 894.—" After the surrender of Essex's army in 
Cornwall, the King came before Plymouth in person on 
the 9th September, 1644, attended by Prince Maurice. 
The King 8 quarters were near Magdalen Fort ; he him- 
self occupied Widey House. 

From an old book published in 1705, called, 
''Historical discourses upon several occasions,'* by Sir 
Edward Walker, Secretary of War to his Majesty 
Charles I., and clerk of the Council to King Charles 11. 

" Early that morning his Majesty came from his 
.quarters at Widie, a small village near Lord Hopton's 
work to the top of the rising ground, where we had a 
battery, to see the armies draw off, where he was saluted 
with five or six shots from the rebel's fcrts, most of 
which fell very near him." 

The "Widey House " referred to is probably the house 
now called Widey Farm, or else the old part of the 
present Widey Court. The garden on the west side of 
the latter is still called the "Castle Garden." 

Widey Court.* W. H. A. 

Churches in Devon and Cornwall.— Will you 
allow me to thank Mr. Hems for his information on this 
subject, together with your note in Wettem Antiquary^ 
No. 64, by which it is clear that information "respecting 
every parish and church " is quite unattainable ? Ab 
this is the case, will your correspondents, who are able 
inform you of all known publications relating to indi- 
vidual churches and parishes, such as that on " Stoke- 
Climsland," by the Rev. R. H. Manley,M.A.,or papers, 
such as those on " Charles' Church," by Mr. E. G. 
Bennett, in the " Charles* Parochial Magazine '7 

HlBTSKWX. 

VoRPUTTER.— Perhaps Mr. E. Parfitt and others may 
be interested in knowing that the word " Vor putter" 
is not even confined to Devonshire. I have known the 
word Vortfputter (evidently the same as the Devonshire 
word) used in the eastern part of Cornwall for more 
than fifty years, not altogether with the same meaning 
as Mr. E. P. gives it, being commonly applied to both 
persons and thing* having, or supposed to have, some 
superior power ; for instance, any farms 
labourer who excelled in any particular 



work would be spoken of by his fellow labourers 
being a "regular voreputter on sich a job," or, if good 
and willing for all kinds of work, would be called " a 
regular voreputter for work." Again, I have known it as 
a favourite exclamation used by an old gentlemao 
farmer, who died about three years since, at ninety- 
three years of age, who, when card playing, if any good 
card was played, would say "that's a regular vore- 
putter," or after the cards had been dealt, ou looking 
at his game, if he had any very good card, he would 
exclaim, '* I've gut some voreputters this time." The 
word is still in use, but. much less frequently than I 
have known it. 

Looe, Cornwall, Stephen Clooo. 

Clink— Quotation prom Spenser.— I am obliged to 
" Octogenarian " for his notice of my request for a 
reference, but if he refers to the Western AnUquary^ 
No. 52, he will see what I wanted was the passage ia 
which " Clinke is used by Edmund Spenser in the sense 
of a key-hole," as stated by Octoflrenarian in Na 4% 
Western Antiquary, 

HiBTSKWX. 

Lord High Steward op Plymouth.— I can only 
refer "Kearley " to "Trans. Plymo. Inalit." VII., 
486. "Rob Cecil was the first Lord High Steward* 
who had a salary £10— commencing 1597-8." Drake 
died 1595. The inception of or any earlier honorary 
o£5ce I have had no occasion to search for. 

London. Wtyern Gules. 
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THE PLYMOUTH HOE IN THE OLDEN 

TIME. 
Now that it is proposed to add to the structural 
features of the Hoe by the erection thereon of Smeaton'a 
masterpiece, it may bil of mterest to recall a few of the 
leading points in the histury of Plymouth's famous pro- 
menade. Until the beginning of the present century the 
Hoe stretched in unbroken grandeur from Sutton Pool 
to Millbay, but it is quite a mistake to suppose that it 
was a mere waste of sea diflf for centuries before that 
date. The earliest binlding thereon of which we havo 
any trace was the Chapel of St. Catherine, which not 
improbably waa the original place of worship — perhaps 
such a votive fane in its origin aa St. Aldhelm's in Dor* 
set— of the fishers of the village of Sutton proper as St. 
Andrew's was of the older town which stretched along 
the heights. What date is to be assigned to the two 
gigantic figures cut in the turf, knowb as the Gogmagog^ 
it Lb impossible to say, but they are mentioned in the 
records of the 15th century side by side with the gun 
platforms and bulwarks which were the germ of the 
present Citadel, and with the Castle, whereto the^ Cor- 
poration were accustomed to resort— of course, purely 
for the purpose of town defence— in the time of war. The 
Hoe in these days was looked upon as distinctly esEterior 
to the town, but as its most important adjunct Close 
adjoining was the town bam, which may have been that 
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originally of the Priory. On its ridge was the fire- beacon, 
always well stored with furre, wherewith to signal the 
approaob of danger, while a strict look out was kept in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by a watchman at 
Bame. A watch-house was erected by the beacon in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Not far from the beacon was a 
windmill, associated at almost the very earliest date of 
special mention with the ominous name — for a miller — 
•of Michael Prigge ; and it is in connection with this wind • 
mill t'lat we find the first attempt made to provide for 
the comfort of the Hoe public by the " Hoe Committee** 
ofthttday. This was the erection of a ''bench" or 
«eat round the windmill. They had no lack of amuse* 
ments of various kinds. On the Hoe were the butts for 
the practice of archery, which came to very frequent re- 
paration, and so must have been much in use. There 
the townsfolk gathered when " John the Drummer," or 
one of his colleagues, summoned them to arms on the 
approach of a threatening sail. There most of the capital 
punishments of the town took place. The entries of the 
charges for erecting " gibbets on the hawe " are un- 
pleasantly numerous in the earlier records of Plymouth. 
Most memorable, however, was the execution of a poor 
nvretch who took part in the western re- 
bellion for the restoration of Roman Catholic- 
ism, a nameless '*traytor of Comewall," who was 
dragged thither on a hurdle, and hung, drawn, and 
quartered at considerable expense in money and wine. 
Such sights as these were *' mighty entertaining." The 
bowling green which tradition has associated with the 
approach of the Armada; was not on the Hoe ^-a place by 
its exposed position as unfitted for bowling a^ posMbly 
could be found— and the late Mr. Jacobson held that it 
was on or near the site of the Royal Hotel. As to the 
Trinity landmark, which it is proposed the lighthouse 
shall replace, and which is regarded apparently as of un- 
known antiquity, there is very little reason to doubt 
that it continues the " compasse for the use of mariners," 
which tradition has associated with the name of Drake, 
but which was really erected by the Corporation in 15G9 
or 1570. This was simply a landmark intended to shew 
the four cardinal points with a vane to ii^dicate which 
-way the wind blew ; and it was at first placed upon the 
West Hoe. Late in the 17th century when in some way 
unexplained and inexplicable the West Hoe passed into 
the hands of that staunch Royalist and 
Churchman — Tillard — the compass was re- 
moved and re-erected on or near the site of the 
present landmark. There it remained intact until well 
on into the last century. If the lighthouse takes the 
place of the Trinity obelisk, it will, therefore, occupy 
the sole site on the Hoe which can now claim 
any direct association with " the spacious times of Great 
Elizabeth. "—From the Western Morning Netat, 



A CORNISH SUPERSTITION. 

In a recent number of the Oomithman, the Rev. 
Frederick Hockin notices that, in Cornwall, donkey's 
iiair is used as an infallible charm for whooping cough. 
He refers to having met with the same superstition in 
liiwcwihire and Cumberland. 

OOBNUBIA. 



AN OLD BELL. 

The clock of the Bridge Hall at Bideford (the build- 
ing was erected in 175S) struck upon a fine old bell. 
This bell, however, is not, X believe, to be re-used in the 
new Bridge Hall now so nearly complete. A note of it 
may, therefore, be of interest. It i» of goodly size, and 
bears the Bideford arms upon it, together with tlie fol- 
lowing inscription in raised letters of quaint character : — 
" Our parson's pride form'd me a bell. 
By that I rose, and l^atan fell. ' 

Exeter. HAaai Hbxs. 



THE FIRST VOLUNTEER CORPS. 

The following letter appears in the Standard of March 
28, 1882 :- 

Sir,— A letter by " Emeritus " in your issue of March 
20, to which my attention has been called, contains the 
true statement that the foundation stone of the Volun 
teer Force was laid long before 1859, and the writer goal 
on to say that it was fully six y^rs previous to this that 
the Victoria Kifles first appeared iu the Army List, and 
in the same year the 1st Devon Rifle Volunteers wera 
also formed. I beg to claim priority for the Devonshira 
Uegiment. The date of the first co mm i.ssions in this 
corps was January 4th,1853, while the date of the earliest 
commissions in the Victorias was August 4, 1853. I have 
no wish to detract from the very great credit due to thoao 
patriotic men who raised the Victoria corps, but I wiah 
to put it on record, that the Ist Devon Rifle Volunteers 
was the fir«t regularly or^^^anised force raised in this 
country, and was in full work before a single officer of 
the Victorias held a commission. It stands first in the 
Army List, and its officers had the honour of passing 
firs, before her Majesty at the Volunteer Lev^eheld some 
years ago It has been stated that the 1st Devon Rifle 
Volunteers was merely a rifle club. I, therefore, beg to 
subjoin a few facts, with their dates, to clear away this 
n)istaken idea. I may state at the commencement that 
Dr. Bucknill was the originator and founder 
of the 1st Devon Volunteer Rifles. He 
first entertained the idea of raising a corps* 
and during the year 1852 worked at its organization. 
Dr. Bucknill propose the formation of a Rifle Corps to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Devonshire, January 27, 1852L 
Sir George Grey's answer to the Lord Lieutenant's 
Memorial on the subject, February 16, 1862. Mr. 
Secretary Walpole lays the offer of the corps before the 
Queen, who accepts, March 26, 1852. First muster in 
uniform, October 6, 1852. Nine ofiicer^ received theur 
commission*, January 4, 1853. Two first parades* 
January 12 and 13, 1853. Three companies inspected 
by General Sir Harry Smith, March 31, 1858. 
At the time when the founder of the 1st Volunteer 
Rifles wrote to the Lord Lieutenant of his county 
npon the subject, there was no Volunteer Rifle 
regiment in the island. Lord Palmerston, in a speech 
to the Commons, on being twitted with having looked 
coldly npon the Volunteer movement, replied, "Why» 
I was the Minister who accepted the services of the Ist* 
Devon Volunteer Rifles, the first Volunteer corps in 
England." I hope you will allow me space for this shot 
for the honour of Devonshire. It is always rights and la 
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more especially right in these days of territorial Army 
Bohemes, to stand up for one's county, and I declare, 
in the face of all comers, that the first Volunteer Bifle 
oorps or regiment that ever was raised in England was 
the corps whose headquarters have been at Exeter since 
October, 1852. and that this regiment was raised by John 
Gharles Bucknill, M.D., at that time physician of the 
Devon County Asylum, but now of HiUmorton Hall, 
Warwickshire. — I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Gbobob Ptoboff, Assistant Suigeon, D.A.V., formerly 
on the Commit ee of the 1st D.V.B., 1852.— Kenton, 
March 26. 

These every interesting particulars relative to the 
formation of the Exeter Kifles may, by right, I think, 
daim a place in the columns of the Wettem Antiquary, 

Exeter. Harbt Hms, 

Honorary Member, B. Company, Ist Devon 

Rifle Volunteers. 

OLD CORNISH RHYME. 

Thers is an old Cornish Local Rhyme to this effect :— 
Old Penryners up in the tree, 
Looking as whisht as whisht ean be ; 
Falmouth boys as strong as oak, 
Knock them down with a single stroke. 

KiMOSBBIDOK. G, F. 



CIVIL MARRIAGES PRESCRIBED BY 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 

The fine old Register at Colyton affords some interest- 
ing information on this subject. In 1640 occurs the last 
subscribing attestation of Thomas Collins, vicar of 
Colyton. Then the confusion of the Commonwealth 
appears to have overtaken matters ecclesiastical as well 
as temporal, and to the few marriages recorded, no 
attestation occurs until 1647, when John Wilkins, the 
Puritan Minister, appends his as Yicor. In 1648, 
however, an entry occurs that shows things were still in 
a very unsettled state :— 

''1648. There weare none married in this ye are in 
regard that we had no minister." 

In 1649, Wilkins signs again, but it was not until 1653 
that an Act was passed providing for the proper 
registration of Births, Marriages, and Burials, as 
heretofore. In that year Wilkins makes an entry 
thus.*— 

"28. Sep. 1653^--ye day before Michaelmas wherein the 
Act for manying by Justioes of the peace came in 
force." 

Then oomes the entry recording the appointment of 
the Registrar under the new Act : — 

Whereas Bumard Yickery of Colyton in ye County of 
Devon is chosen ye Pish Register for ye said pish by ye 
Inhabitants of ye said Pish, for ye wryghting and 
piublishing of Marriages, Births, BuryaUs, according 
to ye Acte of Parliament bearing date Wednesday ye 24 
August 1653,~The8e are therefore to certifie whom it 
may conoeme,— That Mr. John Drake of Trill, Esquire, 
Justice of ye Peace within ye said County, have swome 
ye aforesaid Bumard Yickery to be Register of ye said 
Piflh, according to 3re said acte and do appoint him to 
Register according to ye said Acte, — In witness whereof I 
lukYO hereunto let m> hand this 22 of September, 1653. 

John DsAXSi 



From this time forward, until 1st December, 1657* 
when the last entry of CHvil Marriage occurs, the 
R«9gi8ter was very accurately kept. During this period, 
about four years, sixty-nine marriages are registered, a 
good proportion for the population. 

The magistrates officiating were five in number, 
John Drake, Esq., of Trill Musbury, William Pntt,£6q.» 
of Gittisham, William Fry. of Yartie, Membury, Esq., 
Thomas Drake, Esq., of Yaidbury, Colyton, and John 
Tyrlynge, Esq., of Colyton. But Mr. John Drake^ dt 
Trill, appears to have been the favo'jrite Justice 
officiating to *' tie up " the happy couples, and he alcni» 
signs the Register as such. The other Justices were but 
seldom in request, and do not sign, as Mr. John Drake, 
of Trill Musbury, invariably did. 

The following is the form of entry used : — 

*' 1656.—Thomas Hodges of Shipton Moigne, Esq., 
in the County of Gloucester, was married to Elizabeth 
Yonge, daughter of Sir John Yonge of Colyton, knight, 
-the last day of July~1656,— by John Drake, Ek}. 
one of the Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Devon, according to the late Acte of Parliament, in th» 
presence of 

William Wbioht. John Dbakk. 

Edward Lkigu. 

j no. loosblet. 

Sir John Yonge, Bart, (the Yonges were on the 
Parliamentary side, but not active partizans), wa» 
perhaps Wilkins's most infiuential parishioner, andta 
whom, when ill, he (Wilkins) granted a curione 
dispensation to eat flesh during Lent, which is also set 
forth at large in the Register. All classes, it seems, 
impartially, had to appear before the Justice, and have 
the nuptial knot duly fastened. 

It is curious to observe how completely in many wajre 
the Puritan Parliament of the Commonwealth anticipated 
the future requirements of the English people, in this 
case notably among many others — ^the duly providing- 
for good Registrarship, and Civil Contract for Marriage 
~two hundred years later again revived and legalised. 
Colyton. W. H. H. R. 
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814. — ^Shbovktidk.— Is the Shrovetide custom of chil- 
dren asking for gifts for the Shrove Tuesday pancakes — 
singing a ditty (given in NoUi ani Queriu., vol. Y.)- still 
extant on the borders of Dartmoor— e.^., Bridestowet 
The Cornish Shrovetide customs seem dying out, but I 
believe in some parts, in 1882, were kept up. 

PSKWITR. 

315.— Dr. Rkhmett.— A few days ago while some 
painters were employed upon the residence of Mr. C. 
Trelawney, in Bedtord-street, Plymouth, they had occa- 
sion to remove the paint from the woodwork of and 
around the front door. Beneath the accumulated layers 
of paint, over the door, was discovered a name, in black 
letten— that of Dr. Remmett. The name was soon re- 
covered by anew coating of paint, but whilst it was 
visible it was seen by persons who remembered the name 
of this notable practitioner, and although the circum- 
Btance in itself is of little interest or importance, yet it 
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is of interest as attachiiig the M.D. to that house, in the 
days when those hnnses were the most aristociatic in 
Plymouth. Probably some of your readers may know 
■omething of Dr. Bemmett worth communicating to the 
Weitem ArUiquarif. His name appears in the list of 
Plymouthresidentsattached to the " Pictare of Ply- 
mouth," 1812, as then residing in W.stwell-street, Ply- 
mouth. 

Plymouth. C. R. P. 

316.— SoAT.—What is the derivation of the word jm^ 
AS applied to giving a man a teat in the faoe 7 Is ic from 
sicco, to cut ? 

Kingsbridge. G- F. 

317.— NioHS IN Abohwat at AvsroN-GiTFOBD.-In the 
ATsh across the North Transept at Aveton-Gifford Church 
there is a niche in the springstone of the west faoe of the 
«rch just above the capital of the pillar. Can any in- 
formation be given respecting this curiosity ? 

Eco : Ant : Inq : 

318.— Thb Cobnish and Spanish Lanouage.—A 
very interesting subject was oi>ened by Mr. Csrrus 
Bedding in 1852 {NoUa and Queries, vol V., p. 607) on 
the relation of the Comiph with the Spanish language. I 
do not quite accept Mr. Redding's conclusions (his 
premises are probable), as it seems to me that a con- 
nection may be established and proved between any two 
Aryan languages, but I should like to know if the sub- 
ject has been dealt with at length anywhere else. I may 
say that there appear to be traces of Spanish influence, 
and it may be of a semi-Spanish population, in Penwith 
and Kirrier hundreds, but it is difficult to explain why or 
how. 

Newlyn. W. S. Laoh-Sztbma. 
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Clah.— IFet<«ni Antiquary^ No. un.— Referring to 
the observations of Mr. Charles Harris, respecting my 
remarks on page 141 of the Weat/em AnHquarjf, on the 
use of the word dam, I was perfectly aware, when pen- 
ning them, of the passage in the Rev. Samuel Rowe s 
TerambuilaUon cf2>atimoor, to which Mr. Harris calls 
attention, and which may be found on page sixty of the 
edition of 1866, and on page forty-eight of the original 
edition. Mr. Harris says that my statement is just the 
▼ery reverse of that madeby Mr.* Rowe, and with the 
-exception that we agree in stating that the word dUim is 
applied both to old stone bridges and to wooden ones, it 
is so. I should be sorry indeed to question the aoonraoy 
of the statement made by the author of that excellent 
topographical work, but at the same time I can only 
repeat what I have said before, namely, that while I 
liave heard the mda stone bridges, and those of 
wood* both oaUed dam»f I have mndh more 
often heard the stone ones spoken of as 
tUtpfen^ but have not known that term applied to those 
of wooden constmotion. 

I have known Dartmoor, where we most go to find 
these bridges of huge flat stonee, for many years, and 
have spent months at a time on it. Living but a very 
ehort distanoe from its bordei% mj visits to it are fre- 



quent, and there is not a hill nor a tor in either quarter 
of it but what I know well, and scarcely a stream that 
I have not traced from its fountain-heai to the point 
where it leaves the moor. I have passed many an even- 
ing by the peat-piled hearth, and heard numberless 
tales of the moor-lands, from the dwellers in those 
lonely hiU-farms, so I have certainly had »ome oppox 
tunity of hearinj? the words elam. and dapper applied. 
At the same time, I should not like to say, because I 
have never heard it, that a wooden bridge was never 
called a dapper, but if it sometimes is so, it is by no 
means the general term for it. 

Mr. R. N. Worth speaks of these old Dartmoor stone 
bridges as dappera ; so does Mr. R. Dymond» 
in Thinfft New and O'd. concerning the Parith of Wide- 
eombe-in-the-Moor, and. Blewitt, the author of The Pcmo* 
rama of Torquay, must also have heard them so called, 
as he mentions in that work the one near Bellaford 
farm, but erroneously spells it kleppa, '' Hibyskwe," 
whose query originated the remarks on this 
subject that have appeared in these pajres, says he 
has heard a wooden foot-bridge called a efam. Mr. 
Doveton himself says that the villagers call the wooden 
bridge over the Avon near Diptford, Tfie Cfam Bridge, 
and Sir John Maclean, speaking of the word, on page 
150 ante, mentions that '* Halliwell describes dim as ' a 
stick laid across a stream of water,* and gives it a walem 
use,"so that I think this evidence is pretty conclusive* 
notwithstanding exceptions may occur, that the word 
dam is usually applied to bridges of wood, while those 
of rough, unhewn stones are more generally known as 
dappert. By the way, Mr. Harris misquotes from my 
note ; the words which he places between inverted com- 
mas are not those used by me. 

South Brent. William C bossing. 

I plainly see I was mistaken in calling these Boman 
bridges, as they are probably Odtie, and possibly older 
still. Their great antiquity is at least very clear. Tickler* 
in hb " Dartmoor Sketches ** (now scarce), calls the one 
just below Post Bridge, Cdtic They are, at any rate, all 
Offdopean, that is, their stones are fitted together vnthoui 
mortar, as some of the earlier Soman huildingt were. I 
regret I have no work of reference at hand, but I well 
remember Perritt (the Dartmoor guide and a canny 
fellow 1) caUing a small wooden bridge just below North 
Bovey "the Clap Bridge," and always speaking of the 
Cydopean stone ones as *' dams." These were plainly 
constructed by men of mutcle. 

Diptford, Ivybridge F. B. Dovetoit. 

About a mile from Looe, on the road leading to the 
Menheniot Station at a place called Steps, there existed, 
before the present road was made, now more than fort/ 
years ago, one of the old-fashioned stone foot bridges 
across a small brooklet which joins the eastern branch f o 
the Looe river there. This bridge at spring tides was fre- 
quently covered by the tide, when i>eople wishing to 
pass had to go up by the side of the brooklet, about a 
quarter of a mile to the '* clam,** a single tree laid 
across the brook with a rail on one side. There are maiiTi 
such in this neighbourhood ; allare knowo as "dams, "and 
I do not know of the term clam being applied to any other 
such footways. About half a mile further up the 
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valley there ia a footway oVer the main river, which is 
formed by a sinf^le larger tree ^across the riv«r ; this has a 
rail on each side, and I ha >e known it for sixty years 
or more as "New-bridge." 

Ijooe. Stbpheit Clogo. 

284.— Nathaniil Mather — Bom in Lancashire in 
1630, graduated at Harvard Oollege. New Enghmd. 
Vicar of Harberton,near Totness, Devon. Presented by 
riiverOromwell to the vicarage of Barnstaple in 1656. 
Ejected at the Restoration. Pastor of the English 
Presbyterian Church at Rotterdam, 16621671, in which 
year he succeeded his brother Samuel as Pastor at 
Dublin. Pastor of a Congregational church at Lime- 
street, London, 1688. Died 26th July, 1697 set 67, and 
was buried in Bunhill fields— c/., Calamy's Account 238 : 
CorUinuatum 257 ; Palmer's JXtmconformiU Memorial \\, 
4 ; Darling's Cycle, BiUiog. ; Stevens' Hut, SeoUith 

Church, Rotterdam, 2S6. 
Buckland Brewer. J. Ingle Dbidob. 
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Weekly Mercury^' April 15 /A, 1882. 

THE POET LONGFELLOW AND THE 

MEN OF DEVON. 

Whilst the regret attaching to the death of the 
much-loved, genial American poet is fresh in the minds 
of the public, it may not be out of place for 
the Editor of the Western Antiquary to publish the 
following letter, received by him some years since. 
It speaks for itself, and may be read with interest 
by the many admirers of the gifted bard :— 

Cambridge (Mass.), Sept. 24, 1874. 

My Dear Sir, — 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your letter and 
your poem on the " Spanish Armada," and hasten to 
thank you for both. 

The poem I have read with much interest. It is 
spirited and patriotic. I am glad you praise the men of 
Devon. They are a fine race, and merit all your 
encomiums, 

I thank you also for your friendly acrostic, and wish I 

deserved your praises, half as much as the men of 

Devon. But, perhaps, in such cases one must not be too 

modest. 
Pardon me for choosing for you in return a shorter 

poem thsn either of those you mention, and believe me, 

with all good wishes, yours truly, 

HeNBT W. LOROrKLLOW. 
THX ABBOW AND THE BONO. 
I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I know not where ; 
For so swiftly it flew, the sUcht 
Oonldnot follow it In Its flight. 

I breathed a soog Into the atr. 
It fell to earth, I know not where ; 
For who hath sight so keen and strong 
That it oan follow the flight of song t 

Long, long afterwards, In an oak 
I fonnd the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I fouid agaia in the heart of a friend. 

Hkuby w. lonopsllow. 



REV. SAMUEL CARKEET. 

Mr. Boase refers to this gentleman as a Dissenting- 
minister at Exeter. I cannot, however, find that he 
was ever settled there at all. 

From 1710. the year of his ordination, which took 
place on the 19th June, till hia death, on 17th June, 1746, 
he was minister of the Lower Meeting, in Totnes. 

On referring to a list of Protestant Dissenting 
ministers settled in Devonshire from 1662, annexed to » 
sermon preached before the Annnal Assembly of Dissent- 
ing ministers at Exeter, in 1818, I can <inly find one 
person of that name, and he the one settled at the Lower 
Meeting in Totnes. 

From shortly after the passing of the Act of Uni- 
formity to 1746, there were two Dissenting Societies in 
Totnes, one of Presbyterian orisrin, the other Indepen- 
dent, and these two bodies joined, in 1746, after Mr. 
Carkeet's death. 

It was during his ministry a new meeting-house wae 
built for his congregation, and in the trust-deed, which 
bears date 29th August, 1724, he is mentioned as the 
minister. Ue was buried at Totnes on 2l8t June, 1746. 

Totnes. Edwabd Wiitobatt. 



GEESE-DANCING IN CORNWALL. 

The origin of the name geese-dancing, for the dancing in 
disguise, during Christmas-tide, which still prevails in 
many of the villages of West Cornwall, is usually said 
to be the Norman French "desguiser." I have just 
come across a curious evidence that geese dancing 
existed in London under Henry VII. 

**To Richard Talland for providing certain spectacles 
or theatres commonly called scaffolds, in the great hall 
of Westminister, for performance of disguisings, 
exhibited to the people on the night of the Epiphany.'* 
This was in the ** Issue Roll," 1493 ; a somewhat 
similar entry ooours in 1494. So geese-dancing is not a 
mere Cornish, but old EnglLih custom at Christmas. 

Newlyn. W. & Laoh-Sztbua. 



THE EDGCUMBE FAMILY. 

The following interesting incident is narrated in a 
note appended to a work entitled **The Fair Isabel of 
Cotehele,a Cornish romance," by Rev. Richard Polwhele, 
the well-known historian, it seems worthy a place in 
the pages of the Western Antiquary. 

<*We have an astonishing instance of reviviscenoe ia 
one of the Edgoumbe family, I believe the mother of 
Sir Richard Edgoumbe, in 1748. The family were then 
residing at Cotehele. Lady Bdgeumbe had expired, in 
consequence of what disorder I am not imformed. 
Her body was deposited in the family vault, not probably 
in lc«8 than a week after her supiK)sed death. The in- 
terment, however, had not long taken place, before 
the sexton, from a motive sufficiently obvious, went 
down into the vault, and observing a gold ring on her 
lady8hip*8 finger, attempted to draw it off, but not suc- 
ceeding, pressed the finger, when the body very sensibly 
moved in the coffin. The* man ran off in terror, leaving 
his lanthom behind. Her ladyship arose, and taking 
the lanthom proceeded to the mansion-house. It was. 
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•boat five yean after, that, of her, Sir Richard was 
born. Of the authenticity of this accoont, there can be 
no reasonable donbt. A few years ago, a gentleman of 
my acquaintance heard all the particulars of the trans- 
action, from the late Lord Graves, at Thancks, which is 
in the neighbourhood of Gotehele. But I need not 
appeal to Lord Graves's authority, as I recollect the 
narrative as coming from the lips of my grandmother 
Polwbele; who used to render the story extremely 
Interesting from a variety of minute circamfrtances, and 
from the oonnection and intimacy of her own with the 
Edgoombe family, was unquestionably well informed on 
Ibe subject" See " Modem History of Oomwall ;*' vol. 

Z. p. 112. ESABLKT. 

BISHOP GEANDISON'S SERMON AT 

BURYAN. 

This famous sermon, preached in 1338, must have 
been a philological curiosity. It was preached on a 
X«atin text, in English and in French, and was 
translated into Cornish by Henry Biarseley, vicar of 
8. Just. At that time, ie., 14th century, Cornish 
was the language of the labouring dassos, and French 
of the gentry of Penwith. Lords Mortimer, D*Awney, 
and others, were present at the sermon* 

Pbkwitbur. 



SPANISH SONG ON THE ARMADA. 
There are two English versions in Kotei and Queriei, 
▼oL y., p. 352, 353, of the Spanish song on the Armada, 
qnoted by Barrow in his life of Drake, p. 260^ 261. 
"My brother Don John, 
To England Is gone." Ac, Ac, 
The subject is interesf'ing now in relation to Drake 
and the Armada as showing Spanish sentiments toward 
England three centuries ago, 
Newlyn W. S. Laoh-Sztbica. 



WISHING TREE. 



In ** Bygone Days in Devenshire and Cornwall,'* by 
MraHenry Pennell Whitcombe,p.86,she says,speaking of 
Beiry Pomeroy, "The prettiest superstition of the place 
Is the 'Wishing Tree,* a lofty, wide-spreading beech. 
If yon whisper your wish softly against its trunk, It will 
be sure to come true.** It is somewhat carious, but so 
far as I can discover nevertheless true, that this is the 
only *' Wishing Tree *' In England. I can find nothing 
of the kind in "Notef and Queries," or in any Anti- 
qnarian or Legendary books I have at band. Of 
*' Wishing Wells ** we have several recorded, such as at 
St. Winefred*s, near Holywell, North Wales, and at 
Walsingham in Norfolk ; there is also one mentioned in 
Dorset. 

Many of these legends are of very andent date, and 
some have almost a world-wide reputation, but this 
^plies more especially to the old or eastern world. The 
wishing tree is one of these, and probably had Its origin 
among the Aryan nations ; be that as it may, and al- 
thoQC^ H was probably Imported here from the East it 
does not appear to have flourished,but to have lingered in 
the woods on the banks of the Dart In the recently 
pabliibed volomoB of tbo Aidusologioal Survey of India, 



edited by Major-General Cunningham. voL x., plate xv,, 
we have here a figure of a Kalpa-drftm or Wishing 
Tree. Major Cunningham says juat har-a-mile to tha 
north-east, following the course of the Betwa liver, there 
is another ancient capital crowned with the famous 
Kalpa-drilm, or "fortunate tree " of the Devahkaj which 
fufilled all one*s desires. The common people give tha 
name of Kalpa-drQm or Kalpa-briksh, to a large forest 
tree with smooth silvery bark ; but the true Kalpadrdm^ 
which is supposed to grant all one*8 desires, is the tree of 
India's heaven, and was one of the products of the 
churning of the ocean. In the Besnag ar sculpture it is 
represented as a Banian tree with long pendant roots, 
from which untold wealth, in the shape of square pieces 
of money, is dropping in such quantities that all vessels 
placed below are full and overflowini;. The upper part 
of the tree, which is nearly spherical in shape, is covered 
with large leaves and small berries of the Fieu» Indica, 
and the stems and pendant roots represented on a 
cylindrical neck below, which they divide into eight 
compartments.** The Wishing Tree of the common 
people^ as stated by Col. Cnnoingham, is a smooth 
barked tree, and consequently would correspond with 
the beech at Berry Pomeroy. This coincidence seems to 
strengthen the bond of relationship between the Aryan 
legend and the one naturalised on British soil. It may be 
only a coincidence, but if only so, it is a happy one. 
Perhaps some of the readers of the Weitern Antiquary 
may have heard of other Wishing Trees, if so, i; would 
be interesting to record them. 
Exeter. E. Pabfitt. 

WOODEN WATER AND SEWAGE PIPES. 

About two years since, duiing sewerage works in 
High-street, Totnes, the workmen came upon wooden 
water pipes, which were laid in 1697. They consisted of 
trunks of elm trees, some of them of great length, fitted 
into one another with a circular hole of 3 inches 
diameter bored through them to carry the water, and 
with every appearance of the hole having be»n burnt. 

The wood was in an excellent state of press rvation^ 
and one of the trunks was taken care of, and may be seen 
in the Guildhall, Totnes. 

On the 3rd April, 1882, my attention was called by 
some workmen, who were maldng.a connection with tha 
main sewer, to a rimHar elm trunk, which appeared to 
have been hollowed out and then covered with flat stones 
to form a sewage pipe, the aperture being of about nina 
inches diameter. It ^vas In the lower part of Fore* 
street, Totnes. not far from the Seven Stars HoteL 

Can any of your readers say if the same thing occurs 
In other Devonshire towns? 

Totnes. Edwabd WnrDBAvr. 
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819.— Ladtwiell Place —Can any student of local 
nomenclature inform me of the origin of this name as 
applied to a row of houses at the end of Regent-streeta 
Plymouth? I presume that a well (one of many in and 
around the town) formerly existed there ; but whenos 
cams the term Lady-well ? Was it a Holy-well ? 

PLTMOCTHIA& 
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320.— Lepsb's Walk, Totnbs.— Can any of your 
Totnes correflpondents give some information rpspecting 
the above, which, I am told, still rotains its name and 
somewhat of its ancient character? X, T, Z. 

321.— Vknomods Worms.— " Touching venomons 
worms, Oomwall can plead no such charter as nature's 
exemption as Ireland. The country people retain a 
conceit that snakes by their breathing about a hazel wand 
do make a stone ring of blue colour, in which there 
appeareth the yellow figure of a snake; and that 
beasts which are stung being given to drink of the 
woter wherein this stone hath been soaked will there- 
through recover.*' Carew*s Cornwall, p. 72. 

Is this superstition still credited by the oountiy people 
of Cornwall 7 

Exeter. E. Pabfitt. 

322.— Wkbt Cottntbt SuPSBamnoNS.— Can any of 
your readers tell me if the following superstitions still 
prevail in Cornwall and Devon. 

1. Telling the bees of a death. 

2. Blessing the apple trees (alluded to by Aubrey). 

S. Saving the l^st sheaf, and crying "a neck, a 
neck." 

4. A charm against whooping cough in bread and 
butter, belonging to a couple called John and Joan. 

5. A hole left in the wall for the "pixies." 
Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 
323w— Mabtin*b DAT.—In an old book containing the 

Borough Accounts of Totnes, under date 1723, .November 
2, is the following entry :— 

** Fd ye Millers on Martin's day as usuall 0.6.0" 

And again iu Nov., 1724, *' pd 5/- being wt ye Millers 
expended on Martin's night according to custome." 

There are similar entries for other yean. Can any 
one say what was the reason for millers holding festival 
on Martin's night? and whether there was any 
peculiariiy in the festival 7 

Totnes. Edwabd Windeait. 




241.— Chbistmas Bdnoh.—*' This appears to be very 
generally used as a Christmas decoration, and not a 
modem introduction. Here, in the midland counties, it 
is more commonly called a " Kissing Bush," and should 
be either principally composed of mistletoe, or at least 
contain a portion of this mystic plant, though those 
claiming its privileges, would not be likely to enquire 
too curiously as to its presence. 

Tuxford, Newark. W. A. O. 

227. — FowsED.— This appears to be a form of frowzy 
which, according to Webster, means not only ill smelling, 
but also dim, cloudy. 

Tuxford, Newark. W. A. 6. 

287.— BiBUoaBAPHiOALQuKBT*—" Christian Modera- 
tion " is one of the numerous theological treatises 
written by Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter and of Nor- 
wich. I should value a perfect copy in fair condition at 
two shillings. J. Jnolb Dbsdob. 

I'OUBLB LnTKBS IvBTEAD ov Capitalb.— In Con- 
nection with the subject of peculiar letters, I may 
perhaps be permitted to relate the following anecdote, 



although it does not exactly i lu^itrate the use of douUa 
letters. Some time ago I knew a Mr. Mason, who always 
spelt his name with a long s. He stated that hit 
family and their ancestors had, from a remote ag% 
written their name in this manner. Whilst Mr. Mason, 
who came from the EU«tem Counties, was residing ia 
London, he went to a stationer to have a name-plate en- 
graved,andgave particular instructions that Maaon was to 
be spelt with a long s. The engTaver,however,either mis- 
understanding his order, or thinking the long a would 
not look well, produced a plate with the words " Bir. 
Bdason," from which the stationer printed the cards and 
sent them home. Mr. Mason s indignation was veiy 
great ; he returned the plate and the cards, declined to 
pay for them, and said that he was not going to givo 
up the proper way of spelling his name with a loag s to 
please any of the engravers or printers in London. 

Gbobob C. BoAfli. 
15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, S. W. 

Maps, Flans, &a— ir««««r» AniiqvAry, No. XLnr* 
XLIX.— Besides the maps, &c., of Devonshire, mentioned 
by *'G. T," I possess the following :-** A map of 
Devon-Shire drawn from the best authorities, and 
printed for J. Hinton at the King's Arms, in St. Paul** 
Churchyard, London, 1748." This was issued with tho 
Univertal Magazine^ for January, 1749. In the February 
number of the same work, are engravings of tho 
Winstanely,and what was then " the present *' Eddystone 
lighthouse, ie., the Rudyerd one. The latter is 
represented with volumes of smoke, coming out of the 
top. Six years afterwards it was destroyed. *' Devon- 
shiie, by H. Mole, geographer." This map has also upon 
its margin representations of the Winstanly and Rudyerd 
lighthouses, as well as of a curious andromache, " found 
at tho Bath," and of a Saxon ooin struck at Exeter. The 
map is evidently coeval with the one above. The 
" Universal Museum and Complete Magazine," for July. 
1767, contains '* an accurate map of Devonshire from 
the best authorities, by J. Gibson." I also have a highly- 
coloured and quaint old " Mapp of Devonshire, with 
if-s Hundreds, by Ric Blome. by his Matys. espedaU 
command." '* A modem map of Devonshire. Drawn 
from the latest surveys, corrected and improved by tho 
best authorities. Printed by Alexr. Hogg at the Kin^s 
Arms, No. 16. Paternoster Bow." I have a map of Devon- 
shire, beautifully printed, and painted green. It was 
evidently published in some work of the last centorj. 
In a copy of John Prowse's *' Survey of the County of 
Devon," there is a good map of " Devonshire, by Robt. 
Morden.** Amongst more modem maps of the county 
is one issued with the "Beauties of England and 
Wales," printed by Vemor and Hood, Poultry, Jun« 
1, 1805. The '* Antient History of the City of Exeter," 
printed "behmd the GuUdhall," in 1765. oon- 
tains "a trae plan of the Cil;y of Excester, 
drawn and ingraven by Sutton NichoUs," as 
well as a famous plan of the Cathedral. 
Izacke's " Antiquities of the City of Exeter," first 
edition (1676), contains « A Mapp of the City of Exeter.** 
In the 2nd edition of the same work (publi^^ed in 1724), 
however, I find the same map as the one already referred 
to in the anonymously-written work called *'The Antient 
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Hiatory of City of Exeter." There is also a fine north 
▼iew of the Cathedral Jenkins's History of the " City 
of Exeter,'* 1st edition (1806). also contains a map of 
Exeter, by •*?. Hedgeland, HiKh-street, Exet^sr, April 
19, 18G6," and in this book is also a fac-simile of an in- 
teresting map of Saxon Danmonia. 

In my copy of " A Survey of the County of Devon," 
by John Prowse, there is a map of " Devonshins by 
Bobt. Morden," and npon the last page of the work 
•re the engraved arms of, ** Exeter, Tottnes, PJy- 
month, Okehampton, Barnstaple, Plimpton, Honiton, 
Tavistock, Ashburton, Dartmouth, Beralston, and 
Tiverton." There is also this summary—*' Devonshire 
sends 26 members to Parliament, has 40 market towns 
•nd 391 parishes is divided into 33 hundreds, containing 
About 1,920,000 acres of ground, 56,310 houses, and near 
900,000 inhabitants, being in ciroumfez«noe 20O miles." 
Exeter. Habbt Hems. 

Plymouth ToKiNB.~In answer to the query No. 298, 
in your Western AntUpuuty of March 11—*' Where c n I 
find a complete list of the trade tokens of Old Plymouth, 
bothof the 17th and 18th centuries?"— 36 of the former 
are fully described in a reprint from " Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association in 1872, 1873, 1876, and 
1878." Four more (Nos. 109 to 112) have been found 
since the last-named date, and are described, in the paper 
herewith sent, by Mr. H. S. Gill, Tiverton, who is also 
the author of the reprint named above. At page 8 of 
another paper, herewith sent, a Plymouth 18th century 
is also described, and engraved on plate No. 3, 
Tiverton. Hsnbt S. Gill. 

309.— Mb. Williamb*8 Dbiam — ahd^ 313— Hugh 
Pxma.— I do not think the intention of the Editor of 
the Wntem Antiquofy can be to occupy the limited 
space at his command with reproducing matter already 
in print and in an accessible form, whilst there is so 
much of interest still in manuscript and in personal 
recollections which is being gradually lost through not 
being put into type. The accounts of the assassination 
of Mr. Spencer Perceval (not Perdval) and of Mr. 
John 'WlUiams's dream are numerous ; a memoir of Mr. 
John Williams, and full references to these aocounts,can 
be found in the Bibliotheca Comubierms, vol. ii., pp. 81- 
82, which work ** W. S. L. S." will find in the Penzance 
Public Library. As to the Rev. Hugh Peters, there are 
already in existence several lives of him, and a full 
memoir of this much abused individual will also be 
found in the Bibliotheea Cornubieniii^ vol. ii., pp. 465- 
474, and voL iiL, pp^ 1310-11. With these ten pages 
already in print about Mr. Peten in a Comibh book, it 
would be useless to give any further life of him, unless 
new matter is forthcoming. A pedigree of the Peter 
family of Harlyn can be found in Burke's Landed 
Ctetxy, where Mr. Spear will find it stated that Hugh 
Peters was related to this family on the maternal side. 

Jambs Pbnwith. 
Pabibh Stocks.— At Abbotsham the stocks were, 
thurty yean ag^^, and probably much later, kept on a 
landing at the top of a flight of steps before the door of 
the village school. They were occasionally used by the 
mistress for the benefit of refractory pupils. AtBide- 
lord a massive pair of oak stocks, capable of accommo- 



dating, I believe, three persons, used to be kept in the 
arcade in front of the Bridge-hall. The Grammar 
School boys frequently used to entrap the more unwary 
of their number into trymg how they would fit, 

when they generally had to remain longer than they 
intended. 

Tuxford, Newark. w. A. G. 

A fine old specimen of parish f^tocks will be found in 
the porch of the West Alvington Church, near Kings- 
bridge. 

Kingsbridge. q^ y, 

" IVeeify Mercury;' April 22nd, 1882. 

THE EDGCUMBE FAMILY, 

Notwithstanding the narratives of the Kev. Richard 
Polwhele and other persons, the story of the resurrection 
of Lady Mount Edgcumbe does not seem to be founded 
on any authentic record, and modern investigation into 
the subject goes far to prove that the account, if not 
entirely untrue, is at all events greatly exaggerated. 
Some two or three years ago I was favoured by the 
Barl of Mount Edgcumbe with a communication on this 
matter, and his Lordship informed me that the lamiiy 
records contam no evidence whatever as to the burial 
and resurrection of any Lady Edgcumbe or Lady Mount 
Edgcumbe, and that, as far as is known to himself and 
family, the story is not true. ^. Bibliotheca Chrnu- 
bientia, h 129, IIL 1166. Gsobob C. BoaSS. 

15, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. 

The incident narrated by Mr. Polwhele and published 
in the Weetem AnHquary, 16th April, 1882, has been 
made the subject of a short ballad under the title " The 
Sexton, a Legend of Cornwall," and published in *• Lays 
Lively, Ludicrous, and Lachrymal; or Sparks from 
Mount Parnassus," By SUex etlgnis. London and 
Plymouth, 1860, Can Mr. Boase inform us who was the 
writer of this little work ? Editob. 



RICHARD PEEKE, OF TAVISTOCK. 

In Vol, I., of Arber's "English Gamer, Ingatherings 
from our History and Literature," is reprinted a rare 
and curious tract, with the following title-page:— 
Thbbk to ONI. I Being an English-Spanish combat per> 
formed I by a Western Gentleman of Tavistock | in 
Devonshire, with an English quarterstaff, | against three 
Spaniards (at once) with rapiers | and poniards ; at 
Sherries (Xeres) in Spafai, | the 15th day of November, 
1626 : I in the presence of Dukes, Condes, Marquises, | 
and other great Dons of Spain ; being | the Council of 
War. I The author of this book, and the | actor in this 
encounter; | R[iohard] Pkekb | Printed at London for 
L T. and are I to be sold at his shop. | 

The narrative is an exceedingly interesting one, but 
too lengthy to venture to transcribe for the columns of 
the Wettern Antiquary. 1 believe original copies of this 
tract are rarely met with, and, therefore, we are much 
indebted to Mr. Arber for his timely reprint. I shall be 
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glaudt however, to know if ansrthing more u known of 
the pablication itself, or of its author '* Manly Peeke, of 
raviatock." W. H. K. W. 



THURDLE. 

This XB a word T had never heard until the other day, 
when it was used in this way : My servant was observing 
that the c^t was looking poorly and tkurdle. I asked the 
meaning of the latter and where she had heard it, and if 
it was always used to express the same meaning. I was 
bold tf>at it meant that the cat was looking thin, her 
sides had fallen in, and the same word is applied to 
pigs when they are ill and become thin with their sides 
fallen in. It is used in the neighbourhood of £xe*«r. I do 
not find this word in any dictionary or vocabulary that 
I have at hand, and it may be very local, and perhaps 
interesting to collectors of words. £. Fabfitt. 

Exeter. 

POSTAL NOTES. 

The I Carriers' Cosmography : | 
Or 1 A Brief Relation | of | The Inns, Ordinaries, Hostel- 
ries, I and other lodgings in and near London : where the 

I Carriers, Waggons,Foot-post8 and Higglers | do usually 
come from any parts, towns, | shires and countries of 
the Kingdoms of Eng- | land. Principality of Wales ; as 
also from the | Kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland. | 
With nomination of what days of | the week they do 
come to London, and on what days they return : where- 
by all sorts of | people may find direction how to re- 
ceive or send | goods or letters unto such places as thei> 

I occasions may require. | etc. By John Tatlob | 
London Printed by A. 6 1637. I 

The above is the transcript of the major portion of tht: 
title-page of a curious tract reprinted in Arber'e 
''English Gamer," from which (in these days of postal 
facilities) we make the following local extracts, as likely 
to be of interest, when comparing the difficulties under 
which our forefathers laboured, with the privileges we 
enjoy ; and as bearing, in some degree, on the proposed 
pueelpost 

' The author in his " Direction to the Reader *' sets 
forth his object in writing the book, and explains the 
means by which inf ormatio^ may be gleaned from its use, 
and goes on to say that he has " not named all the towns 
and places that Carriers dogo unto in England andWales.* 
He remarks " The Carriers or Posts that go to Exeter may 
send'daily to Plymouth, or to the Mount in Cornwall ;*' 
and again, *' If a man at Constantinople or some other 
remote part or region shall chance to send a letter to his 
parents, master, or friends that dwell at Nottingham, 
Derby, Shrewsbury, Exeter, or any other town in 
Kngland, then this book wiU give instructions where the 
carriers do lodge that may convey the said letter, which 
could not easily be done without it : for there are not 
many that by heart or memory can tell suddenly where 
and when every Carrier is to be found.'* Then follow these 
several items of local information : — 

** The Carriers of Barnstaple in Devonshire do lodge 
at the Star in Bread-street They come on Fridi^s and 
retom on Saturdays or Mondays.** 



" The Carriers of Crookehome in Devonshire do lodge 
at the Qtteeni Arms near Holbom Bridge, They come 
on Thursdays.** 

" The Carriers of Exeter do lodge at the Star in Bread- 
street. They come on Fridays, and go away on Satur- 
days or Mondays *' 

** The Carriers of Exeter do lodge at the So§e near 
Holbom Bridge. They come on Thursdays.** 

" The Carriers of Tiverton in Devonshire do lodge at 
the Star in Bread-street They come on Fridays, and re- 
turn on Saturdays or Mondays.** 

'* At Chester's Key, shipping may be had from Ire- 
land, from Poole, from Plymouth, from Dartmouth and 
Weymouth.'* EdiioR; 

CURIOUS INSCRIPTIONS. 
In Ilfracombe Churchyard (Holy Trinity) is a rather 
queerly worded legend upon a tombstone It runs :^ 

*' John Dockett and Mary his wife — ^They was for 
many years governor and governess of the Poor House 
near this Church— and was members of the Church cl 
England all there days, and their mortal remains now 
rest in these two graves, in hopes of a joyful resurrection 
at the last day— What sort of people they was that day 
will discover.** 

In a churchyard in North Devon, I forget which, there 
used to be a tombstone, now destroyed, inscribed :— 
*' Neglected by th« Doctor 
IU-tr«*ated by the nnme * 
The Brother robbed the Widow— 
Which made the matter worse." 
In the sublimely situated churohyardof S. Werbnry at 
Wembury— on the mouth of the Tealm—there is, near 
unto and just south of the western tower* a small elate 
headstone, which, if not soon cared for, by being placed 
within the sacred fane, will at an early day pass away. 
The terse superscription upon it runs :— > 

'*Hbnbt Kxmbil 

died Nov25: 1725 

Tis over with your friend 

HIND THAT** 

What churchyard in Devonshire ia the following to be 
found in ?— 

'* Here lies the bones of Robert Lowe, 

A fatthfal friend a bitter foe ; 

Whither he's gone I do not koow. 

If to the realms of p aca and lo?e, 

Then farewell to happiness abofe i 

If he has found a lower lerel, 

Then we eompasslonste the deTil." 
The great namesake of this worthy— the ez-Chanoellor of 
the Kxchequer— was, it is said, so amused at reading 
this epitaph, that he translated it into Latin on the 
spot. 

Recently I referred to some of the inscriptions in S. 
Mary's churchyard, Bideford. Here is another quaint 
one from the same place. It is inscribed upon a slate 
slab not very far from the north-west poroh, ia 

memory of one Hannah Jewell (no date) z— 
" Qrats, Smoke, Vapour, bhade, a Fi«sii, a Spark, 
Serf e to illostrate the life of man. 
Mine was short ; the oldest only see 
Death's quick approach and Uf e's vanity." 
Happening to spend half-an-hoor, a few eFoningi sgo^ 
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in ih« gn?eyard of 8. Martin's, at Lislceard, I jotted 
down some incriptionB, all of them engraved upou old 
l>elabole slate. Upon the south side is a very 
dilaiddated stone, recording the memory of " William " 
(surname defaoed). "Freeman of this Borroogh " who 
died in 1788. Then follows the couplet :-=- 

CQae, the first letter miislng) (?) me oat me down, my glass is 

nm 
]>calh gave the blow, and I am gon. * 

At the south-west end of the yard lies " BoUe Darke, 
sent , died January 17, 1800, sged 72. 

**#«rewall?aln World, enough, I've known of thee 
And o^inloBS am of what tboa say'st ot me. 
Thy smiles I court not, nor tby frowus I fear. 
My car s are ptuit, my Hea<l lies quiet here— 
What fanltn you've known In me, take oare to shun* 
And look at home, enough there's to be done." 
On the exterior of the eastern wall of the CShnroh is a 
slab to '* John Eliot 8enr. who was buried the 16th day 
of February 1767, aged 66."— Underneath this record the 
words occur : — 

*' Here I due ly all Pntrlfactlon 
Waiting for the Aesurreciion." 

Hard by lays— "Joan the daughter of Anthony 
Hobhng (surely a mistake of the engraver?) shee died 
Aprill the tenth 1739, in the 13 year of her age-- 

Tbia maide she was a beauty Bright, 
Her Father's Joy, Mothers delight 
An ooedlent Childe, a sister kinde 
Quicke of Will, and to Learning Inclin'd." 
Quite close rests — " Mary Read Junior of this 
buRough," who died in November 1781 aged 28. Her 

epitaph runs :— 

** Under, a Maiden Meek and Cba*te 
Prudent and Just, through deuine grace. 
Tonihes blosoms nept by p^n opprest* 
Now Joynd wt Saints her flesh to rest. 
Till ye resurreetion of the Jnst 
Sigh's and Tears. All groves now flee 
Ar by Christ changd for Endlis Joy. 
Chanting wt ye Cilestlall Qayir on high 
To land and praise ye Glorious Trinity 
Wl Ohetubinui above ye sky." 

Habbt Hsks. 



INSCEIPTIONS ON SUNDIALS. 

TIm Bideford Bridge Trust built their lasthallln 
1786^ when Lewis Buck was mayor. The new building 
le now nearly complete, but its style of architecture being 
ineoiignioaii with the last one, there is not much of the 
earlier edifice which can be preeerved in the new 
«triiotnre. Thus the old sundial, amongst the rest, has 
^got the cold shoulder.** I am glad to say, however, 
ihtA the Bey. Roger Granville the genial rector of 
Bideford, promised me a few days ago, that this intereet- 
A^f relio shall be placed if» situ upon the Parish Church 
4inrflr, and there preserved. This sundial is painted 
^pon a singularly thin slab of Delabole slate, 4 ft. 6 in. 
fcigh, l^ 8fL wide. It bears no date, but is probably 
fDoeval with the building it reited upon— (1768). The 
jimoription runs >— 

I "SflL tiU, signa dalni," which bdng intexpxeted, 
aieana— niefimtothee thes^ gives. 



MOtJN'T'S BAY TRADITIONS. 

Among the materials of history, th^ memories of the 
aged may take a place. It is curious how may events 
of the early part of thi^ century are presented to one in 
quite a new liicht, when one talks with aged people who 
were eye witnesses of them. I find among the events, 
which struck the more aged fishing folk of Mount • 
Bay— 

L The press gang. There are two or three stories of 
the press gang I should like to narrate when ybu have 
room. They illustrate the ** good pld*times"-ol George 

ni. 

2L The landing of the British* troops from Corunna* 
after the battle in which Sir John Moore was killed. 

3. The chase of the French by a British fleet about 
1804 up the Channel. I cannot verify the date, but it 
seems the ships were watched from the Comiah coast. 

4. The siege of Boulogne. It is strange that I have 
found traditions of this in Devonport also. The most 
graphic account I have heard of this battle was from a 
Mousehole man, who received it from a bailor engaged in 
Nelson's Fleet. 

■ 

5. The preaching of John- Wesley, is of course the 
subject of local traditions, but I have only met one aged 
person who professed to have heard him when a child* 
That was at Truro some years ago. 

* 6. The numerals and some sentences of the old Cornish 
language. 

r. The peace with Bonaparte and its rejofcings. 
' 8. The cavalry troop which was stationed at Pensancet 

Newlyii. W. S. Laoh-Sztbica. 






324. — CHzyAiTON^ Book —Can any one tell me where 
j»find a very old book called ** Chivarton's Book'! 
It is an ancient obituary, and is refeired to by 
Beetham (I think) in the *' Baronetage.** I am not able 
to say whether this book is printed or MS., but I should 
suppose the latter^ It is not in the British Museum 
Library, and I have not met with any one who has 
seen it, but such a book did certainly exist. 

London. J. L. V. 

S26. — SLAHifTOKiNO.'Are any of your correspondents 
acquainted with this word, and is it a provincialism ? It 
is usually applied to those who are dirty and untidy in 
person and clothing. K. W. 

Plymouth. 

326.~Ths Lati Mb. Hioks, of Bodmin.— Whert 
can I obtain any authentic account of this prince of 
west country story tellers ? Has there been any sketch 
of his life published or of the stories he used to tell so 
graphically? I have already asked the question in 
IfoUi and Qtmriei, but with no response. Surely I shall 
be more successful with the Weaiem AnUquarp, 

Geo. Hatdov. . 

Bethlem Boyal Hospital, London, S.E. 

S27.^Hawnb and Dbkdlbb.— Whence the derivatioa| 
of this curious compound name, applied to the lovely 
sylvan district near Gomwood ; through which the river 
Yealm vliidiita tortuous oonne; a neighbourhood 
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•which abounds in cbanydnff soenei, and whether yiaited 
in sprinnf, summer, autumn or winter, presents charms 
as irresistible as delightful ? P. O. 

Plymouth. 

828.~GoBiau8 Rsons in Wall at Upton Heluons 
Chuboh. — At this 'little church the porch enters the 
nave by the end of the south (the only) aisle, and on the 
inside of the west wall of this aisle, about 3 feet above 
the floor is a block of ston^ about 18 inches square. 
Throuii^h this is out a quatrefoQed aperture, and at first 
sifrht it seemed as if it might once have opened quite 
through the wall, but the depth of the opening is now 
only about six or eight inches. What could have been 
Its object)? EoosAnt:Inq: 



* • « • 



||«^fi?^. 



Db. Mibbcit.— IFeitom AnUquarj^, April 8, 1882. 
No. 315. —With reference to the above it may be men- 
tioned that a three-quarter length portrait of the doctor. 
In oil, by Ball, of considerable merit, is in the possession 
of the Plymouth Medical Society, and hangs in their 
library'at the South Devon and ElMt Cornwall Hospital. 

Plymouth. 0. R. P. 

The Editor thanks his ooixespondent for the additional 
note, and solicits further information respecting 
this medical practitioner. 

81A.-SaAT.*«Repl3angto '*G.F." who enquires the deriva- 
tion of the word 8cat,as applied to giving a man a scat Id 
the face, it is not derived, as he apparentlv thinks, from 
the Latin verb sicoo, to cut or to wipe,but from a Saxon 
verb scathian of soeathian, whish primarily meant to 
damage—other words, no doubt, havedirectly or indirectly 
proceeded from the root of this, and hence we hav^ 
■oath, scat'er, and scythe. The word scat is frequeDtly 
heard in the rural districts of Devon and Cornwall, and 
gives the idea of striking or smacking somebody. Bui 
from the way in which I once heard it used when riding 
from Penzance to St- Just last autumn, I imagine it also 
to representa condition of being closely pressed or packe.1 
in. The night was very wet, and the interior of the 'bus, 
was crammed with passengers. The conductor wanted to 
put another inside, but one old person refused to make 
ffoom, alleging that her " legs were scat into one another 
as it was." 

Perhi^ some of your West Cornwall readers would 
kindly inform us what they know of the past and present 
use of the word. 

Plymouth. Chablib Habbib. 

Pltmovth and rre Watkb Sufply.— In the Wutem 
AiUiquarjfy Part 11., page 64, appears a note renpecting 
Plymouth and its water supply, and asking for informa- 
tion on the points raised by "Enquirer." I have a copy 
of some verses, written upon the occasion of the 
Corporation of Plymouth removing the public conduits, 
in or about the year 1880, which are of interest, and throw 
some light on the matter. They were written at the 
ftime when puty feeling ran high with regard, tathe 



water question, about fifty years ago. Councillor Bird 
offered opposition gratis for the public interest. 

Plymouth. T Haubib. 

The verses are scarcely worth quoting in fall, and the 
above is the only point of information they contain. 

Editor. 

Plas, Plaob, OB PaLAOK-'Iu part L, p. 16., No. 45^ 
Dr. Pring asked a question which afterwards drifteJ 
into the etymology of this word. In oonsultiDg 
Whitaker's Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall, where he 
discuwes this word, and he says Place, noun ; the word 
P1&8 in Cornish originally signifying a Palace in English 
P1A9, noun, therefore imports the place or palace of the 
Monks, Llwyd,s Arch., p. 282, so a cell of monks, 
formerly at St. Anthony, near St. Maws^ 
and again at St. Anthony, near St Germans. 
St. Place Amidowe, near Denbigh, North Wales. The 
name decUreth it to have been the place of hermits. 
'* Leland, v., 59. Palace and pliice are so truly Roman 
British that neither of them is discoverable in Saxon, 
though the latter is so familiar in English,** v. 1., p. 
60. The compiler of the Lexicon Comu-Britannicum 
(Rev. R. Williams) also quotes Llwyd for the word 
"Plas," the meaning of which is a palace, a Urge 
house, a mansion, a place. 

Exeter. E. Pabfitt. 

Clink.— The passage asked for by your correspondent 
*' Hibyskwe,*' in which the above word is used by 
Spenser, occurs in the ** Meye " part of *' The Shep- 
heards Calendar," and is as follows: — 

•• Creeping dose behind the Wickets ollnk, 
PrsTelie be peeped oat throagh a chinek. 

In the"61osse ** appended by Spenser's friend,Edward 
Kirke,the word is thus explained. — " Clink, a Keyhole, 
whose diminutive is*clicket, used by Chaucer for a 
Key." 

Newoastle-on-Tyne. Gotoobnabtan. 

FiouBBON Chaofobd Chubch RooF.—Having Just 
examined this, I am able to say that it seems to me to be 
almost exactly similar to those figures at Tavistook. 
It has four legs, and the head has evidently been partly 
broken off. The great differanoe seems to be in the vrant 
of any figure of a rider. A curious fact perhaps is that 
all the ridge-tiles of the roof on each side aro ssrrotecf, 
just like those on the same roof with the two figures at 
Chagfoid. Hxbtskwb. 

Kinosbbidob Custoxb.— Instead of tolling the curfew^ 
it IS the practioe in Elingsbridge every Sunday morning 
to toll the dAy of the month on one particular belL Is 
this done in other places ? A glove is always hung out 
at the time of the Annual Fair in Kingsbridge. 

Kingsbridge. O. F. 

BooOA.— In West Cornwall, when a piece of ground 
was newly planted, in order to scare away the birds, a 
staff (such as a broomstick) was firmly placed there,, 
dressed up in rags with an old hat on the top. This was 
always called a " Buoca." 

Kingsbridge. 6. F. 

YoBPUTTBB. — ^The word vore is very commonly used in 
East Cornwall, with many meanings ; but a short time 
sinoe Iheard a farm labourer express himself m this way* 
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^— " I knew I cad do'et if he*d only ax me, but I shud'n 
like toputet voreto en." Th*t is, thould not like io 
propose it to him. Again, a man woo was prospering in 
the world, would be said to be *' gitting yore '' in the 
■world ; another common expression is " don't a goe vore 
than," &o., fta There can be no doubt that the word 
*Voffputter " IS derived from "yore." 



" Weekly Mercury ;' April 29/A, 1882. 

CURIOUS ROCKS IN DEVON AND 
CORNWALL.— PART I. 

(by WILLIAM CROSSING.) 

■ 

In a neighbourhood like that of Devon and Cornwall, 
where there are numerous moors of wide extent, rocky 
glens, and hills capped with rugged tors, and where also 
stretch many miles of rock-bound coast, we shall be cer- 
tain to find numbers of instances of masses of stone 
having rude and fantastic resemblances to the human 
fonn,toanimal8,and to various inanimate objects. Many 
of these have gained distinctive names from the things 
which they are supposed to resemble, and to put a few of 
the principal of these on record in the pages of the 
Wttiem Antiquary, together with a short description of 
each, seems to me to be not undesirable. Bocks and 
pre-historic monuments which have had names bestowed 
on them only in consequence of some legend attaching 
to them, such as the Hurlers near St. Clear, the Giant's 
Hat and Staff in the neighbourhood of Roche, 
the Spin8ter*s Rock at Drewsteignton, and many others 
to be found in the " weat countree," will not, of course, 
be included, but only such naturally-formed rocks as 
really have some likeness to the object by the name of 
which they are called. Such formations as the Ash Hole 
at Beny Head, the Old Man and his Children on the coast 
near Salcombe, the headlands there, known as the fiolt 
Head and the Bolt Tail, the Wolf Rock on the Cornish 
coast, would not be comprehended in tnis category, as 
they are simply objects to which these fanciful names 
have been given, but have no real resemblance to the 
things they are called after. The Bolt Head is supposed 
to represent the head of the bolt of a cross-bow, and th 
Tail the feathering of it, but it is needless to say the 
similarity is not very striking. The Wolf 
Bock, again, is so calltid, not because it 
|X)esesses any likeness to the form of that 
animal, but from the idea that the noise which the sea 
makes in beating over it is like the howling of that 
beast. I am, of course, aware that to trace the resem- 
blances to certain objects,evenin those rocks which I am 
About to describe, the imsKination of the beholder must 
play some part ; but at the same time I think there will 
be found in all of them suoh a rude similarity, which, 
although it may not, in every case, entitle 
them to the names which they have obtained, 
yet givflB them a claim to our notice 
aa exhibiting curious examples of the freaks of Nature. 
BeginiiiDg with those peouliar oonformations which are 



to be louAd OB -our cossts, we shall notice the Parson 
and Clerk Bocks which are situated about, midway 
between Teignmoutb and Dawlii^. The rock which 
represents , the Fiurson wiH be seen at the foot of a 
sandstone- cliff, Und the Clerk takes up his position in 
front of him, surrounded by the sea. There is a legend 
connected with them which is related in Mrd. Whit- 
combe s '* Bygone Days in Devonshire and Cornwall," 
p. 90, et teq, to the effect that many centuries ago a cer- 
tain parson and his clerk visited this neighbourhood for 
the purpose of calling o i the bishop to enquire j^fter his 
health, in which it seems t^ie former ^^as ve^ much 
interested, he having an eye to the See—n(^ the English 
Channel, which stretched bef(u:e him as he neared 
Dawlish, but that of Exeter. The bishop s health had 
lately been very good, and the parser's ^mper very bad ; 
he grew impatient when he found how unlikely the 
prelate was to "shuffle off this mortal coil " for some 
time to come, and was journeying on in a surly mood 
when darkness overtook him. A countryman, however^ 
directed him to the bishop's palace, which, accompanied 
by his clerk, he soon reached, and they si>ent tha 
evening in feasting and revelry. When supper was ovec 
they prepared to set out for Teignmoulh, where they 
w^re to p«ss the night. Instead, however, -of keeping in 
the right road, they soon found themselves by the sea- 
shore, and it was plain that the parson had been 
bewitched, and very doubtful whether he had been to 
the bishop^s at aU, except in fancy. They were 
quickly surrounded by the tide, and the next morning 
the bodies of the two nags which they had been riding 
(vere discovered,but nothing was ta be seen of the carson 
and his derk. As a punishment for coveting 
the bishopric, the parson's soul is now 
said to be confined in the rock at the 
base of the cliff where lie perished, and the soul 
of the clerk, who had been the parson's ally, 
remains in the pile which stands slightly in advance 
of it. From a certain point of the sea wall, which leads 
from Teignmouth to the mouth of the railway tunnel, 
these rocks bear a rough likeness to two gigantio 
figures, and the sea-birds having made the clerk's head a 
resting-place, its summit is covered with guano, which 
suggests the idea of a white-headed old man. 

Coming towards the west, we shall find near Paignton 
a ledge of rocks, called the Honeycomb Rocks, which is 
mentioned by Blewitt in his Panorama of Torquay^ 
p. 103, ed. 1832. He says : " Elberry Cove is a small in- 
let lying open to the east ; on the north it is protected 
by a ledge called, from its appearance, the ' Honeycomb 
Rocks.'" Near the Bolt Head there are two rocka 
which are known as the Great Goat and the Little Goat, 1 
and they are said to present a likeoess to« 
the form of that animal when seen from the sea^ bnti 
there is no resemblance to be discovered when viewed! 
from a nearer point. 

Splatton, South Brent. 

OLD PLYMOUTH COSTUMES. 
May I open a new topio. i e., the costumes of old Ply^ 
mouth ? I doubt not that they were much the same as . 
iu other parts of England, hot definite traditions oC^ 
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ooBtumea actually worn may •interest some of your 
readers. ''- '» 

1. Some of the medical men in Plymouth at the end 
of lut century, I have' heard, wore muffs. This 
custom was introduced, it seems, by Charles IL, and is 
mentioned by Pepys in his diary. Probably medical 
men retained the custom to keep their hands warm 
Pepys tells a quaint story of how he took his wife's muff 
for himself aud gave her a new one. 

2. The clergy at the end of the last century walked 
about Plymouth, as I have heard, in cassocks and bands. 
This custom of wearing cassocks in the street is often 
mentioned by John Wesley. 

3. In Cornwall I have heard old folk say that working 
women used to have but one new gown a year, and had 
to take great care of it. They therefore took off their 
outer gown to wash or do hard work. 

4. It is said that the gentry of Cornwall dressed in a 
rather antique style, and fashions seem to have come 
down after date, in spite of Carew's statement in 
Elisabeth's days. I have seen somewhere that Cornish 
gentlemen wore the costume of Monmouth's time till far 
on In the last century. Is this correct ? 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 



CURIOUS WILIJS AND BEQUESTS. 

At a recent lecture delivered in Exeter by Mr* F. F. 
White upon the above subject, allusion was made to 
some quaint old local wills. For instance : — *' Jacob 
Wood, of Uplyme, by his will, proved in 1582, gave his 
Bon-in-law, John Buckland, " a sack of wheat, a quarter of 
barley, and one of his best fleeches of bacon that hangeth 
at the roof, and his best pie-^e of Martlemas beef. To hii 
cousin, Elinor Wood, his doke, unto Christopher Wcod 
his hat, and to Thomas Wood his cap." William 
Lutton, of Kenton, by his will also proved in 1582, gave 
to Thomas Mayne, his brother-in-law, " bis beat 
doubtlett and best breeches. To John Tinoomb a 
hundred of dry Newfoundland fish, and a petticoat of 
grey friese, and a pair of breeches of grey friese. To 
Richard Farringdon, his best shirt and a grey jerking of 
friese, and a pair of red stockings. To William Partin- 
gall a pair russett breeches, and to Pedrick, a parish 
fellow, a pair of breeches." 

Again, some charitable bequests of an interesting 
character were recorded. Amongst them : — " In 1561 
Griffin Ameredith, at one time Mayor of Exeter, gave 
all his lands and tenements for the purpose of providing 
coffins for condemned criminals, whilst William Tiyvett, 
one of the Councilmen of Exeter, gave a 'great* brass 
crook in which to broil meat for the 
use of the prisoners in South-gate," and Reynold 
Hayne bequeathed all his lands to the Cathedral 
for the relief of those imprisoned in the common gaol. 
William Marwood provided funds for the distribution of 
bread and meat among the prisoners in the Castle, and 
also gave "to the Vicars choral of the Cathedral 
Church, Exeter, to fetch his body to the Church, if h6 
liappened to die in Exeter, 2s apiece, and to every 
ceoondaxy 12d, and to every chorister 6d."sums whidi 
would Bcaroely satisfy those officials for perf oiming the 
mme duties nowt There were also bequests for building 



and repairing bridges, for mending the highways, as welt 
as for lighting towns, &a Simon Slader, of Creditcn, in 
1536, gave the sum of 13 4d, to the building of Cowley 
Bndge, and as much to Thorverton, Bridge" yf it 
be edified and builded," and Nicholas Spioer, in 1609 
bestowed £2 yearly " for ye better mayntenanoe of 
f utniture for candle lights between the feasta of All Saints 
and the purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
to be placed and set up in such convenient places 
of ye City of Exon as to the Mayor and Aldennen 
should be thought most meete, betweene the hours of six 
and ten ; and of fis 8d yearly for ever to ye night bell 
man of ye City." Walter Gerves, twice Mayor of Exon, 
" pytying ye loss of many people who were drowned in 
their passage over the River Exe, neare ye said cytye for 
want of a bridge (tiavinge then only ye use of a passage 
boats or ferrye) procured a collection through the whole 
realme, whereby he raised 3,000 markes, which he 
ordered with such care that he erected a very sumptuous 
bridge, and also purchased lands and revenues of » 
goods yearlye value therewith, whiche together with 
lauds of his owne, he gave by his will, dated 42nd Hen. 
3, Anno Dom. 1257, towards the mayntenance of the 
saide bridge for ever, by which will he made the then 
Lord Bishop of Exon (Sir William Biuklie, Knt.) and 
others executors." 
Exeter, Harbt Hkmb. 

(to BB OOHTINUKl).) 

THE SOMERVILLE GENEALOGY. 
As the Somerville family have, since 1760. been con- 
nected with Plymouth, perhaps you may find room for 
the enclosed bibliography of works referring to the 
family which I have recently received from an eminent 
genealogist 

1. Memoirs of the SomervillQs, 2 vols. This is an 
excellent and standard work of family history, and tiie 
edition of 1815 gives details up to 1677, with some notes 
up to the present century. 

2. Dugdale*s Warwickshire, pp. 341, 828. 

3. Harleian Society's Publications, vol. vii., p. 83. 

4. Paterson's History of County Ayr, vol i. 
5 Rnddei'sGrloucestershire. 

6. Burke*s Landed Gentry. 

7. VisiUtion of Warwickshure, in the Warwiokshirfr 

Magazine. 

8. Phelp*s History of Somersetshire, vol. if. 

9. Shaw*s Staffordshhre, vol. i. 

I think to this I may add Dr. Phen^s able paper on 
the Wyvem, Ce., the Somerville Arms, recently read 
before the British Archaologlcal Association. 

W. S. Laoh-Sztbma. 



INSCRIPTIONS ON SUN-DIALS. 
On the Sun-dial over the porch-door at Creditor 
Parish Church are the words " Tempus Fugit." 

Beneath the figures on the Sun-dial, on the wall of the 
Church of Sandford, near Crediton, is this inscrip- 
tion : — .„. , 

Rt Kcllard Wardens 

D Henwood 1843 

Being interested in the subject of Sun-dials and their 
inscriptions, I am glad to find the specimen at Bideford 
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has found an influflntial friend in the person of Mr. 
Harry Hems. Will he, however, kindly say exactly 
where it is to be re-erected, so that I may be able to 
find it when next I have an opportunity of visiting the 
quaint old town ? Mr. Hems says it is to be ** placed ^^ 
situ,*' but I can hardly unierstandf taking into consider- 
ation the rest of Mr. Hems*s remarks, how this can be 

aocomplished. 

W. S. B. H. 



"PLUNDERING" DURING THE CIVIL 
WAR AT COLYTON. 

The following interesting account is extracted from 
the old documents in the possession of the Colyton 
Chamber cf Feoffees. 

The person to whom it relates was John Hewes, a 
man of good position, and a master clothworker in the 
town. To him, from time to time, when employment 
was dull, the Feoffees,a8 representing the authority of the 
parish, used to entrust considerable sums of money by 
way of loan, which in this case was : — 

"The some of three score poandes of lawfall English 
Money, being part of a same of money rated nppon the 
inhabitants and occaplera of land within the parish of Colyton 
aforesaid, for a Stock to sett the poore people within the parish 
aforesaid on worke." 

And, the Bond continues, from which the foregoing 
8 an extract : — 

" The said John Hewes shall well and faithfully imploye 
and dispose of the said same, and every parte thereof for the 
setting of the poore people on worke by the space of one whole 
yeare." 

And within three months after the said year has 
•xpired, he shall repay the aforesaid sum :~ 

"Att er within ihe nowe dwelling hoose of Bernard 
Ilassell, Innkeeper in Colyton aforesaid." 

Then after the usual subscriptions to the Bond, is 
added this important clause : — 

Me :— it i« agreed between the obligees and obligors within 
named, before the sealliog hereof, by the consent of the 
parishioners of Colyton, that if it shall happen the said John 
Bewes his goods shall be plundered, rifled, spoiled, or taken 
by force and violence of mann's or any other rebellious manner, 
that see much of the same being soe taken and bought with 
parte of the money within mentioned, the same being d«ely 
ptoved, the value thereof shall be abated out of the i ime 
within written." 

A very excellent and saving proviso for the said JTohn 
Hewes, as the sequel demonstrated, and the production 
of the aooompt of the *' plundering " he afterward sus- 
tained, rendered to the Feoffees, and which shows the 
loss of a larger simi (£69) than he was entrusted with by 
that body. The scribe who makes out ^he account heads 
it as £71 10s., but the Bgures show only £69. and the 
bond is thus dated,— 

" vicesimo quinto die Martii Ano— 1643 " 
But the account begins as early as January 16 of that 
year, and the date on the Bond supplies the reason why 
the saving clause was inserted when it was entered 
into. 

Quite impartially, it seems, Hewee waa plundered by 
each side of the contending factions, and his account is 
specially interesting, when compared with the contem- 
porary history of the events it refers to. March the 2nd 
describes the town as being " routed the second time by 



the Lyme men.** Lyme was held bfr the Parliamentary 
forces, and stood an extraordinary siege. This second 
"rout •' was probably when a squadron of the King's 
party succeeded in surprising Capt. Weare, who had 
sallied with a Parliamentary troop from Lyme, and hav- 
ing killed some of them, carried the remainder prisoners 
to Colyton. On the following night, they themselves 
were surprised in the midst of revelry, by Gajit. Pyne 
and a party from the Lyme garrison, when tho Colonel 
of the Royalist force, with some inferior officers, and 
sixty men, were taken prisoners with their horses and 
arms. 

Directly after this a body of the King's troops under 
Prince Maurice, came on from Beaminster and fixed 
their quarters at Colcombe Castle This vfAs the 
'* garrison " that invaded the old cloth-worker's 
**spinstry,* and tore the cloth from the rac*-worlr, 
which was situate at a place still known as liack Green, 
between the town and Colcombe. 

"Percy's men," so styled by Mr. John Howes, was a 
king's regiment, commanded by Lord Henry Percy, 
marching west, and took possession of the town of 
Colyton about the latter end of July, 1644 —On the 28th 
they marched to Ljrme, on a bootless errand, contenting 
themselves with ** threatening *' the garrison there, and 
then retired back to their quarters at Colyton. 

"The insulted garrison,** writes Mr. Davidson, 
quoting from Whitelocke, '* determined to requite the 
visit, and lost no time in dispatching on the same night 
a party of 120 horse commanded by Captains Pyne, Erie, 
and Bragge, who surprised the loyalists so promptly 
and effectually that a Major and other officer8,55 men 100 
stand of arms, 120 horses and good pillage fell into their 
hands, and the regiment was entirely dispersed. * 

This redoubtable Captain Pyne, was a gentleman of 
antient family belonging to Axmouth, as was also Cap 
tain Erie, and Captain Bragge, of Thorncombe. It is 
probable Colcombe Castle was burnt in this fight. On 
a previous occasion, when Prince Maurice waa 
^'garrisoned'* at Colcombe. they sallied out one night 
and surprised Captain Erie's house at Stedcombe, 
Axmouth which after a fierce fight, they got possession 
of, took a lot of prisoners, and then reduced it to 
ashes. 

In the Colyton Church Register are entries of " Maye 
a Captain," and "Clarke a Captain," as being respec- 
tively buried on the 8th and 11th March. 1643 Killed 
doubtless at the " second rout." 

Colyton appears to have been a conmion battle ground 
between the Royalists from Axminster with Colcombe 
as an outpost on one side, and the invincible Parliamen- 
tary garrison of Lyme, with Stedcombe as an advanced 
work on the other, both houses being destroyed in the 
end— the Poles being Royalists and the Eries Parlia- 
mentarians. 

We may feel thankful that we are living at an age 
removed from such atrocities, bloodshed, and rapine, 
which seems then to have been alike the characteristic of 
each side — Subjoined is Master John Hewes aooompt. — 

(SUPBRSCBIBBD) ** JO. HBWES' PLUNDBRING— 

£71 10 0." 
January the 16lh 164S. 
Witneis,~Jo. HolwiU Barnard Yiokery £d. Viokery. 
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Mt ihoopD vu broken app and wj cloth nrlad £ ■. 

aw« to tbiTBlewof !0 00 

mtnwi.—Wllllun stacker Ssnt Wf 111am Stoekw 

Thanme tlma cBried (lom mee ont of TUllun 
Stockeri booM tlie Tncker, U j^crda ol doth 

work og M I 

Moor« apices of IS jeidohkb WlllUm .Stwker 
putt to dirnRe (drjfni'} for m«e, which wu 

plundered, wirth Oi 10 i 

March Dth 1SI3. 
John Parker Hngh Newton. 
Ihe lecond tyma thp Toirna wu rootad bj Lrm" 
man. Ibe eoaldlan lerchlnge for men and 
um^uther pretended, round my Cloth Ud 
Ins Cocke left and cerled emj the *elew of 

tenn poandi worth 10 00 i 

Igtrei-na CnptWoodi anlerlntb I jiarde udi 
to iBTO the reit. 

About the lath or toth Mmrch, leiS. 
The splnttera, uid my owne boueehold. 
Thoaa tb&t naransed (Kariiioned) Colcoiib Horn*. 
In woitBrd woole and woeterd jearn end otksi 
yeern frnm the !<plni(r]>, and a piece of aarite. 

torna oat of tha fUckework K OQ I 

Jo. Qytl. Jnlj the E«h IBti. 
Percy'* man whan the T oune baok if tar thaj were 

towted carlrd awej the worth of 18 00 I 

Hr. Holvlll. 

About tbe liUi or Ktb October ItU. 
Carled away from me b; tho-e that iMrienied 

AiBlaiter Sbroadi which wai loit to me 10 00 ( 

Peter nbUa'i People. 

Beiidea the cloth 1 had loit. I hid (d luch placai wbare : 
wu (pollad by weather, and (bat I aould In tboe* trmH < 
troaUa to a loelnge band, to Mie It from plundering. 
Tha dIffoT«iice of £2 IOb., as aiiewii between tbe figure 



>n tbe acooont and the superscription, probably lelaJ 
OS! on the last claiue, " eoid to a loaingG hand." 
Colyton. W. H. H. Rod* 
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324.— Map or devon-huibe.— I have an old Map of 
DsTonshire, with plan of Plymouth, bietoriciJ notes 
of tbe larger towns, etc., by Emanuel Bowen, Geographer 
to bU Majesty. There U no date, aikd 1 cannot Gad 
any account of Bowen. Can you give me any infonna- 

Teignmouth. I. I. O. E. 

325. SocTH Hdish Crcbch.— Can any reader of tbe 

WaUra Antiquary Bay why thia building has been 

allowed to fall into its present d[1apidatediit>t«? and 

give any particnlars respecting it ! 

Eco : Ant : Il«( : 
.^26.— Beotob or Plyuocth —I am credibly informed 
that tbis office la etill in existence, and in at present held 
by a layman. Can any of your Ecoleaiastical atudentr 
fumi^ information on this Onrious and interesting 
point! St. ANDRBw'a. 

'.—TRiaTLB Pabe.— Is any information attainable 
respecting this place on the outskirta of Plymouth T to 
what family did it belong, Ac! 

CosiOsnT. 
^— Bhasb at Rarfobd Chubor.-^Jq one dds of 
thia Church ia an antique tomb.on which there ta a BnM 
adorned with arms and a black- letter inscriptioD, 
which I waennable to decipher. So far as I could maki 
out, however, it was to tbe memory of one wIm had at 
some time been Speaker of tbe House of Commons. 
Who is it that Ues buried there I W. S. B. H. 
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" Wei'kly Mercury" May 6th, 1882. 

CURIOUS ROCKS IN DEVON AND 
CORNWALL.— PART II. 

(by WILLIAM CROSSING.) 

Near Belidden Cove, in the Lizard district, which has 
been so well described by the Rev. C. A. Johns, is a rock 
which id ca led the Chair, and which that writer says is 
well worthy of bein^ sou.i{ht-out. It consists of a flat 
8lab,resting a little above the ground, with a seat^side pil 
]an,and a roof —all of stone. In this neighbourhood many 
curious names are given to the bays and caverns which 
are so numerous here,such as the Lion's Den, the Horse, 
the Kitchen, the Frying-pan, the Bellows, and a num- 
ber of others, but being entirely fanciful objects to which 
they ax« attached they do not oome within the scope of 
these remarks. 

The curiously -shaped rock known as the Bishop Rock 
is situated at Trewavas Head, a few miles to the west- 
ward of Porthleven, and bears a great resemblance to the 
human figure. Johns, in his intere ting work, **A 
Week at the Lizard," says (page 178), in si)eaking of this 
fisure, ** the body, which is in a half-kneeling posture, 
leans against a table of stone, not unlike a reading desk, 
for which reason, and bec-iuse the head is furnished 
with an appendage which bears no unfancifiil re«em- 
bl >nce to a wig, it is known by the name of the 'Bishop 
Bock.' " The same writer speaks of another pile of rooks 
called the Cathedral ; this designation, ho waver, is a 
very fanciful one, and owes its ori^jin not so much to the 
pinnacled chaxacter of the pile, as to the fact that an 
Irish Roman Catholic some years ago used to repair to 
it on Sundays for the purpose of meditation, having 
been forbidden by his priest to attend the parish- church 
The Cathedral is near Mullion Cove, and a fine view of 
Mount's Bay is to be obtained from it. 

Near the Land's End, at no great distance fr^m the 
ahore, a grand mass of xooks rises from the sea. The 



higher portion of this pile resemblt's a knight in armour^ 
the regular maimer in which the granits is join* ed giving 
it this appearance. The height is given as two liundret) 
feet. It is known by the appropriate name of the Armed 
Knight, but was also called Guela, or Guelaz, the " rock 
easily seen." On the shore near here is another 
curiously-shaped mass, called the Ape's Head, and the 
whole locality of the Land^s End abounds in peculiar 
natural conformations, presenting very grotesque appear- 
ances Towards the north side of the promontoxy is the 
rock which goes by the name of Dr John- 
son's Head. Viewed from a certain point 
it presents a whimsical likeness to a human 
face in profile, but whether it bears any resem- 
blance to the great lexicographer or not, is a matter I 
am not prepared to determine. The idea of a wig is 
conveyed to the spectator by the lichens which cover the 
top and hinder part of it. 

Not far from the western headland of Whitesand Bay, 
in the same neighbourhood, at some short distance from 
the mainland is the rock called the Irish Lady. 
There is a tradition attached to it that a 
vessel from Ireland was once wrecked on it, 
and everyone on board was drowned, except a lady, who 
was seen when daylight appeared sitting on the rock. 

(TO BX OOATINDKD.) 



FURRY DANCE AT HELSTON. 

This dance has been described hy several writers 
in the QenU'mfin'i Mayazintt v, 190, p. 52O9 1790, from, 
this transciibed into ** Brand's Popular Antifiuiiies," 
V. 1, p. 187, Gilbert's K^urvey, and Mrs. Pennell 
Whitcom be has also given a slight variation of the des- 
cription, bu t no one has, so far as I can discover, given 
the origin of it. Suggestions have been made that it i» 
in honour of " Flora," whose festival was, and still is, 
held in Northern Europe on the First of May. This, of 
coun>e, would be the old time, but according to th& 
above writeri*, the Helston festival takes place on th» 
eighth of May, which does not agree with either the old 
time ur the new. Mrs Whitcom be hinti that the day 
may be in **honour of the victory of St. Michael over 
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the dragon th<«t lay waste the land," the pictorial repre- 
sentation of which gallant deed forms the Town Anns of 
Helston ; and this loyal town the good saint is supposed 
to have rescued from the hideous mon8ter*s destruction. 
Mrs Whitcombe may be right, but 1 never heard of 
St Michael and the Dragon At the same time the 
church at Helston is dedicated to St. Michael, and the 
festival is held on St. Michaers-day, viz., May 8th, so 
that there may be some connection in holding this 
Festival of Floralia on the Feast of St. MichaeL I 
think, however, that it is very probable that the great 
May-day festival, when, as Chaucer tells us,that " fourth 
goth an the Court, both most and lest, to f etche the 
flouris fresh, and branch and blome," that this merry- 
making or worship of the goddess Flora, a remnant of 
the old Romans, was engrafted unto the feast of St. 
Michael, as I presume it is much older than the church 
which is dedicated to that Saint ; for, say Hitchens and 
Drew,—" The castle alone existed at the Conquest ; but 
the town rose soon after it, as in the second year of King 
John, it is called in a charter from him, JBurgo» natter de 
HtUetton^ yet even in this state of its dignity it 
had no church, no chapel within it, nor had 
it either when the first valor was made in 1291 ; 
nor have we any appearance of a church afterwards 
till the making of the second valor." We have here a 
date of the introduction of St. Michael into the town. 
The question then is,can this " Furry Dance " be traced 
back beyand the building of the chapel, as Hitchens and 
Drew call it, and they give their authority as the Liber 
Regis, the chapel being dedicated to St. Michael. This 
circumstance explains at once the appearance of St. 
Michael in the town arms. 

I observed above that I never heard of St. Michael 
«nd the Dragon. Messrs Hitchens and Drew say the 
popular opinion is that the town arms represent St. 
George fighting with the Dragon, but the arms have 
been seen cut in stones of great autiquity, in which 
the shape of the man with wings appears, in which he 
is fighting with the dragon, between two watch towers 
or castlee. The dragon, of course, is only an allegorical 
representation of the principle of evil. 

Eteter. E. Pabfiit. 



THE EXETER CHARTERS. 

Under the head of "Forgery of Legal Documents/' 
Mr. Parfitt writes to the Wettertk Antiquary (part iv. p. 
180) as folio «s : " There are several documents relating 
to lands, &c , ia the archives of the Cathedral at Exeter, 
aome of which have been photographed, which are be- 
lie vifd by learned paleographers to be spurious.** Mr. 
P,arfitt would confer a benefit upon the readers of the 
Western Antiquary by giviug the names of these learned 
paleographers, and saying where their opinions are to be 
found rec>>rded ; also, if not all, which of the documents 
are thud stigmatised ; and, further, what is meant by the 
word " spurious, " whether the documents are 
believed to be ** foigerios *' in the criminal sense, as 
seems su/gested by the extract made by Mr. Parfitt from 
Pike 8 ** History of Crime,*' or spurious only in the sense 
of not being coeval with the dates, but copies of earlier 
deeds, executed with more or less learning and maaoal 



sUlL Tlie matter Is full of interest, inasmndi tm ihtm 
documents are, in fact, original sources of onexplorel 
history, and eveiy item of iuform«tionreBpectinK them is 
of value. J. B. D. 

London. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SIR FRANCIS 

DRAKE. 

The following lots, part of the Sunderland libniy, sold 
oa the 2lBt ult., may be noted : — 

Ezpeditio Francisci Draki in Indias Ooeidentalea a 
MD. LXXXV, 21 pp., am. 4to, Leydae F. Rapb. 1588L 

Sir Francis Drake Revived ; calling upon this dull or 
effeminate age to follow his noble steps for gold and silver 
by this memorable reUtion of the rare occurrences (never 
yet declared to the world) in a third voyage made by htm 
nto the West Indies, in the yeares '72 and 73. Sm. 4to., 
London, by £. A., f«tr N. Bourne, 1626. 

Sir Francis Drake Revived ; being a Summary and true 
relntionofFourSeverall Voyages made by the said SirF. 
Drake to the West Indies. 4to., Lond. for N. Btmrm, 
1653. 

The second of these sold for £75, and the third for 
£18108. 

Plymouth. J. 8. 



THE PRESERVATION OF PENRYN IN 

CORNWALL. 

{We$tem Antiquary, Part 4, p. 180.) 

Is there any tnith in this story of tha- Spaniards 
having landed for the purpose of destroying Peoryn ? 
Some time since a gentleman living near Penryn very 
kindly lent me a diary, which had been kept in his 
family for a period of about 400 years, the entries in 
which were very neatly and regularly made by the head 
of the family at the time. I mode very numerous 
extracts from this diary, and have just referred to then& 
for any corroboration of such an event without success. 
Among other entries of much interest, I find the follow- 
ing :- 

1573. — Clarencius Kinge of Armys was at Penryn 13 
August* 

1582.— The Spanish ship was stolen out of the Har- 
bur, the 7 dale of Januarie. 

1584 — In July, was the great byndyng betwixt Mr. 
Killygrewe and Mr. Erisye for the Com at My lor 

1588.— The zzt dale of Julye the Spanysh fleets en mo 
almost before the harbur of Falmouth and soe Est- 
warde, and the next dale owr fleete mett them and all- 
waf s foUowyd them and fighting wt them. 

1595.— The 24 date of Julye Pensans Newline and 
Moushole wa9 bumyd by the Spaniards that came wfe 
fower Gallyes. 

I think the writer of these items would have certainly 
noticed such aa occurrence as the landing of the 
Spaniards to destroy a town in which he was the owner 
of property, 

LoadoiL J. L. T. 
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829.— COUBT IN FLAOB HAVES, AS WmET COUBT, 

liANODOR CoUBT, ftc — What 18 the right application of 
this word *' Court" in such cases as the above ? and what 
is its meaningi when so combined? Langdon Court 
(now so-called) used to be known as Langdon EalL 
Can any of your readers giTO * valid reason for the 
diange? 

HiBTBXWB. 

890.— Ralxioh.— It has been suggested that if in 
Plymouth we shall remember Brake at our coming 
Archeological Congress we ought not to foiget Raleigh. 
May I open the subject of the great Sfar Walter by 
asking what was his true name,— was it Raleigh or 
Rawleigh ? I think I have seen both modes of spelling, 
and heard both modes of pronunciation. It is to be 
hoped that when the Congress come to Plymouth they 
will see, "S well as Drake*s birthplace at TavistocV and 
his residence at Buckland Abbey,— Raleigh's residence 
at FardeUy near Plymouth. We ought to recollect that 
Drake though the chief, was not the only one, of the 
grand old sea-dogs of Devoo. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 

S31.— Ficb's Well.— At or near Prlncetown is a well 
with the name of Fice*s well ; it Ib s»id to have been built 
in the year A.D. 1168, by a certain John, or James. Fice 
who, wandering aeroes the moor, found relief thereat. 
Will anyone who happens to know anything of it give 

the history and description of the well in question ? 

Torquay. Wiluak W. Clbvbnts. 

(Our correspondent will find some interesting informa- 
tion relative to Fitz*s or Fice's Well, in Mrs. Bray's 
work, " Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy." Ed. 1879, 
voL 1, pp. 142, 256, and a biographical notice of the 
Fitzes, at p. 267.) Editob. 

832.— GuifDRBDA DB WABBvyB.— Tn WetUm Anti- 
quarp, p. 295,*' J. W.** speaks of this hkdy as the 
"daughter of the Conqueror." Can he give your readers 
any information that will settle this disputed point ? 
The AthauBum on page 473 of the iiwue dated April 15th, 
1882, says it is assuming too much to speak of her thus, 
in the face of the fact that there has been much contro- 
vany respecting her, and that her parentage is disputed. 

Trivet. 

833.— Bbknt-tob and Chuboh.— The building of the 
church on Brent-tor is legendarily assigned to a merchant 
saved from imminent shipwreck, who vowed to build a 
church on the first land that should meet his view. 
Brent-tor is said to have been that which he first beheld, 
when the storm had cleared off. I should like, however, 
to know if this Tor. rising as it does more than 20 miles 
inland, can po$iSbly be seen by a mariner at sea, even in 
fine weather, much less just aiter a storm ? 

AliANIXSlfAV. 
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328.— Bbasb at Habtobd Chuboh. — The tomb in 
Harford Church on which is the brass noticed by 
'*W. S B H." is that of Thomas Williams, who was 



chosen Speaker of the House of Cmnmons in the reign of 
Queen EUzabeth, and according to Risdon, ' was a man 
of rare gifts, and exc llently learned in the laws." He 
represented the city of Exeter, and on becoming Speaker 
in June 1562, was re-elected, and continued its represen- 
tative until September, 1666. when he died. Jenkins in 
his *' History of Exeter *' says he was presented by the 
citizens with a purse containing £20, on being chosen to 
fill this post, as a token of their gratitude for the services 
he had rendered them. His ancestor, Adam Williams, 
purchased the property of ^ towf ord, in Harford parish^ 
on its coming to the Crown upon the attainder of the 
Duke of Suffolk. Lysons says that bis mother was a 
Prideaux, and that *' it is probable that 
the learned Dr. John Prideaur, some time 
Bishop of Worcester, bom at Stow'ord in 1578. 
was a relation of that family." The same wiiter says 
that Stowford appears to have been sold by the 
Speaker's grandson, John Williams, to the t^averys, in 
the time of Charles I. and in more recent years passed 
by purchase to Mr. Dunsterville, of Plymouth and from 
him to Mr. Rivers, of Ivybridge. This latter gentleman 
pulled down the old mansion and built the prebent house, 
which, however, retains a few fragments of the ancient 

edifice. 
Brent. Williak Cbobsino. 

Thb Mewstqnb — ITeffem An'tquarp Vt)l. I.— The 
Rev. S. Shaw must have been much misinformed con- 
cerning " the Mew tone,south-east of Plymouth Sound ** 
That island has belonged to the Calmady family since 
the year 1555, who at that date purchased the " estate of 
Langdon, together with an island called the Mewstone,** 
and it has remained with that property, in its integrity, 
to this day. Being therefore private property, no person 
could have been *' transported " there, neither could any 
other than its owners have " bequeathed it as an inherit- 
ance " to any person whatever. There is no tra^^ition in 
the neighbourhood of any such story as the Rev S. Shaw 
mentions, and, moreover, at the date he speai<s of, viz., 
fourteen years prior to 1788, the island was inhabited by a 
fisherman in the employ of the Calmady family, called 
Seward,reoeiving wages from them, and supplying th» 
house with fish. He lived there with his wife until too 
old and !• firm to row his boat, when he retired to, and 
died at, one of the villages on the estate, and was sue- 
ceeded at the Mewstone, on the same terms, by another 
fisherman named Wakeham, who married and lived 
many years on the island with his wife. Taking to- 
smuggling, and his caves being discovered, however, he 
left the cottage and the island has not since been in* 
habited. There was a fertile garden producing sufficient 

to maintain these families in vegetables. 

L A. C. 

Thb "Union Jack."— ITeitem Antiquary I., 184.— At 
the above reference "Q.** asks for a full and correct des« 
cription of the Union Jack, *' and of the four crosses '^ 
(the italics are mine), and I cannot do better than refer 
him to Boutell's *' Heraldry :— Historical and Popular " 
(Ed 1864, p. 27), merely premising that there are only 
three crosses in the combination of the present Union 
Jack. In case, however, your correspondent may not 
have the book at hand, I will venture t'>give the sub- 
stance of the passage. 
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The combination of the cross of St. George (arg. a 
cross gu.), with that of St. Andrew (az. a saltire arg.)i 
produced the first Union Jack, which was declared in 
I6f)6, by King .Tamos L, U* constituute the National 
fnsign of Great Uritain, and symbolizes the union of 
England and Scotland. 

In 1801. in consequence of the legislative union with 
Irelan 1. a second union ensign superseded its prede- 
cessor, being required to comprehend the three crosses of 
St. George, St. Andrew, and St. Tatrick (arg. a saltire 

gn.). 

The Union Device is displayed, as a national ensit^n, 
in flags only, except in the copper coinage of the re:dm, 
which exhibits Britannia seated, with a shield always 
incorreeVy blazoned with thi» Union Device. This 
inaccuracy is in the diagonal crosses (or sal tires), which 
are made to assume the appearance of a tingle diagonal 
cross, having a narrow fimbriation (that is, a narrow 
border) of equ il width on either side of it. 

Inner Tem|,le. J. S. Udal. 

Wooden Water and Sewage Pipes --irf*ter»-<4 n<t- 
^mry, No. Lvu. — The water supply to the city of 
Kx ter was conveyed through wooden pipes up to about 
the year 1811, when iron pipes were substituted. 

Exeter. G. T. 

In answer to Mr. E. Windeatts query as to other 
towns in Devonshire being supplied with wooden water 
piiics, I am not aware of such being used for sewerage 
purposes,but for conveying water into the town we have 
a very good instance of it in the history of Exeter. A 
few years a((o I saw some of the old piping), it was made 
in precisely the same way as described by Mr. Windeatt, 
trunks of elms bored through the centre, and from 
what I recollect of those portions I saw, the bore hole 
was about three inches in diameter. The old engine- 
house is now a thing of the past, there is a little of the 
woodwork standing, and that is all that can be said for 
it ; there is, however, a very nice wood-cut of it and the 
bridge leading to Exe-lane, in ** Dr. Shapter's History of 

the Cholera in Exeter, p 05 edit. 1849." The supply of 
water was obtained from the Exe at this spot tbe bottom 
of Exe-lane, and the pipes were laid along 
it. The following extract from ** Dr. Oli- 
ver's History of Exeter,' pp. 140-50, gives the whole 
history of the water supply to Exeter at the several 
dates mentioned. He says, " According to Izaacke, 
attempts were made as early as 1635 to introduce river- 
water into the city, but all ended in disappointment. 
Within sixty years later the long contemplated scheme 
was determined upon to convey the Exe water by wooden 
pipes to the houses of such of the inhabitants as should 
Agree to take in the s me nt a reasonable rate. On 
FebruRry I2th, 1095, the Mayor and Chamber contrac- 
ted with Jonathan Py»ke of Stourbridge, county Worces- 
ter, gentleman, Richard Lowoibridge and Ambrose 
Crawley of the same place ironmongers, and Daniel 
Dennett of Gloucester cari^nter, for this purpose. These 
xmdertakers agreed at their own charge to erect and 
maintain a water engine in the new mill leat ; and in 
consideration of their expenses, and of the l>enefit and 
safety to accrue to the city from their useful enterprise, 

they wAre to pay down a fine of 58. to have a 
deeds, e^ 



term on their water works of 200 years, and to make 
an ac'<nowledgment of the pepper corn, if demande.!, 
at every Mic aelmas. We can well remember how iuadi}- 
quate was the supply —what leakage there was in Uie 
wooden pipes -the stoppages during floods and in sum- 
mer droughts. Consequently the proprietor, Mr. Roua 
derived but little profit from public encouragement. 
The late Mr. James Golsworthy become the lessee of 
the water works, in 180S, and his ingenious and 
energetic mind immediately set about increasing the 
power of the engine and introducing that great original 
improvement of substituting iron pipes instead of wooden 
ones for the conveyance of water." This, I thin< 
answers one of Mr. Windeatt*s questions. A ^eat deal 
more is given on the water supply to Exeter in Dr. 
Shapter*H work above referred to, but as this is beyond 
the question I desist from quoting it. 

I'll e enterprising Mr J. Golsworthy was perhaps the 
first in England to suggest and use iron pipes for the 
conveyance of water to a town, for soon after he liad laid 
them d \vn and found them to answer everything antici- 
pated of them, the New River C ompany of London 
adopted them. 

Exeter. E. Pabfitt. 

P S.— I should think it very probable from the d ta 
these wooden pipes were laid in Exeter, ir.05, ami 
those laid at Totnes. 1697, that they were probably made 
and laid down by the same persons as mentioned by Dr. 
Oliver.— E. P. 

Siege Rkuc at Pltmstock.— I have been to the top 
of Boro* Hill,to see if the old cannon you enquifed about 
in the Western Aniiqu<iry, some time since, isstilin 
existence. I find it to be in the old place, on the summit 
of the hill, about 50 feet from the road, between Hooe 
and Ply instoc'c ; the breech and trunnions are buried in the 
ground and it stands niuzrle up about two feet above 
grotmd inclining to the southwest about 45 degrees. I 
should say it carried a C or Slbshot-a formidable weapon, 
no doubt, in its day— but now serves the more peaceful 
duty of being a rubbing post for cattle. There is no in- 
scription visible on that part of it which is aboye 
ground. A. B. UsBOBNS. 

Turnchapel. 

" Weekly Mercury I' May 13///, 1882. 
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"MANLY PEEKE, OF TAVISTOCK." 

{Wettcrn Antiquary, April 22, 1882.) 
Several correspondents have called attention to tho> 
fact that an interesting paper on this brave fellow, con- 
tributed by Mr. J. Brooking-Kowe, appeared in the 
** Transactions of the Devonvshiie Association," vol. xi., 
I)p. :i62-L>75, 1879. We cordially acknowledge this, 
and would add to our previous reference the following 
from Mr. Rowo*8 paper, who publisher Peeke's adven- 
tures in cxttnao : — 

" He (Pecke) relates his adventures in a very scarce 
little tract, written and printed by him on his return, 
and as his story is of so curious a nature, and as the 
pamphlet is so inacceasible to th? general reader, I have 
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-thought that a short riaume of the contents of hisJit^e 
^ook would be of some interest, and do somiething to 
resuscitate the memory of a well-nigh forgotten, but 
ijrave, Devonshire man." 

It appears that there is but one copy of this rare tract 
in the British Museum, and that other copies are ex- 
tremely scarce ; and further, that Mr. Arber, in the re- 
print mentioned previously, has not preserved the 
•original spelling in the "English Garner.* We have 
pleasure, aUo, in stating that Mr. Howe has produced 
A fac timiltoi this bibliographical curiosity, of which only 
fifty copies are printed, one ot which he has kindly 
presented (since the appearance of our original note) to 
the Plymouth Free Public Library. 

Editor. 



CURIOUS WILLS AND BEQUESTS, 

PART II. 

Some old wills partook more of the nature 'of a sermon 
^)ian a legal document. H.ere is an jlUs^tfation 
in the last testament of a Devonshire m»a, who. 
was, perhaps, the ancestor of the present hangman :— 
** In the n me of the F.ither, the Sonne, and the Holie 
Ghoste three personi) in one God, and lyke powe *, so be 
it. The lOth d^ye of June in the seven and thirtieth 
yeare of our most Christly victorious, and Iini)erial 
J'rince Henry the Eighth, by the Gr^ce of God of Eng- 
land and France and Ireland, King, and in the Earth 
the Supreme Head next under God of the Sprytnaltye 
and temporalitie within his Grace s id Dominions, I, 
1h nry Marwood, touched with the hands of God, and 
with lone sickness of body for m}' great and many 
offences, worthily afflicted and punished, notwithstand- 
ing (a^^ one unworthy) hiving my perfect remembrance 
thanked be God, do make and ordain this my last will 
And Testament of my soul, body, and goods, as hereafter 
ttheweth— First, and chiefly, I, most wretched sinner, 
i)eing penitent and sorry for my said offences, do hum- 
blyecomit and be^iueath my soul unto Almighty God as 
unto my Maker, to Jesus Christ, his Sonne, .born of the 
Virgin Murye as unto my Redeemer, and unto the Holy 
<.}host, as to my comforter ; and unto them three as unto 
uiie GoJ, in whom I perfectly believe, and have a lively 
fiiith and con-«tant hope that through the merits of 
Christ's passion, his blu Ide beynge plentifully shed on 
the crosse for me and all mankyn<l, I 
jsliall freely, and without . my desert, inherit 
the Kins^dom of Heaven, and throucrh him receive 
my Salvation according as he hath promised in his Gospel; 
and nottlirongH any de>«ert of mine were they never so 
in =ny or so good as they are both few and unworthy, 
jvr by any other worldly means, but only by Jesus 
Christ, being the perfect way unto Salvation. 
Secondly, as by the Creator of all things, my body was 
1 •< >rn and made of the earth, bom and brought into this vale 
of misery, in wickedness and sin, so I give and commit 
my said body to the e -rth again, and my sin to the deep 
pit of Hell from whence it came ; my said body in eatth to 
]v:uat« u til the blessed coming of Christ my Redeemer, 
and then from thenc ? to rise ogain, and to receive 
hi merciful judgment both my body and soul. I will 
further that my said body be brought to the earth with 



as small charges as may be convenient, neither with 
ringing, pyping, nor singing, neitR^r with any other 
manner o! ceremony, but only with the ' still prayei^ of 
devpuf persons, and a sermon the?dayvf my funeral ,''to 
be* made and preached for the edifying of such as shall be 
tltere present by some Catholic and learned person, the 
sam* sermoner to have of my executrix for his stipend or 
wage 6s 8d.'* He then proceeded to dispose of his estate. 

(TO BK CONTINUED.) 

Exeter. Harry H^JCSU ^. 

DEVONSHIRE HARVEST HOME; 

( Western A n t iq uary. Vol. I. , p 116. ) 

I am afraid the thitcher— that "old friend of Eome 
eight and twenty liarvcsts," if he actually informed A.R, 
that he hatl himself extemporized the lines as given at 
the above reference, must, in the vanity of his heart, 
have been imposing upon the credulity of . your corres* 
pondent. 

The song, in almo'^t those identical words, was known 
at many a Dorset harvest home long before the time of 
the "thatcher." May I refer 3'our correspondent to an 
account of " A Dorsetshire Harvest Home " I con- 
tributed to the passes of Note* and Qu^ies neirly ton 
years ago (4th a. xii., 461), where he will find the words 
almost as ho quotes them. 

Inner Temple. J. S. Udal. 

{Mr. Fengelly has also drawn attention to the same 
matter, sending a copy of the verse, as it originally 
appeared in Notes and QueiHes, — Ed.1 



BIDEFORD. 
WesUrn Antiquary ^ part iv , p. 170.) — Mr. H. Hems, 
writing of Bideford, here states, — "It may be remem- 
bered that .... upon Angost 25th, 1682, three 
poor old dames were burnt to death in the town^as 
witches. That was the la^t execution for witchcraft in 
England." This statement contains three errors. 

1. These unfortunate women were not burnt to death^ 
but were hung. 

2. This execution did not take place at Bid^ord, but 
at Exeter, 

3. It was not the last execution for witchcraft in Eng» 
land At Northampton, in 1703, two persons so accused 
were executed, and five others seven years afterwards ; 
and at Huntingdon, in 1710, a ^frs. Hicks and her 
daughter, aged nine, were hung. cf. Haydon's IHcti<mai*y 
of Dates, 

Buckland Brewer. J. Inolb Dbcdgs. 



A DRAKE MUSEUM. 

Could not a Drake Museum of Antiquities, connected 
with Drake and the other sea dogs, be formed Rt Ply* 
mouth when the British Archaeological Association hold 
their congress in August Toere are, I believe, several 
curious relics in private hands which might be 
exhibited. 

Newlyn. W. S. Lach-Sztrma. 

[The above is a valuable suggestion, and will, we* 
trust, be acted upon, when the time arrives We shall 
be pleased to make the matter public throu^^'h our 
columns, to invite contributions to the proposed 
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nraseoin, as well m to render any penonal anittance 
that may b* required. Whilst on this topic, we would call 
Attention to the Drake exhibition, organized by Mr. 
Arthur Lucas, and now on view in Piccadilly, London; 
a more extended notice of which will appear shortly.— 
Rditob.] 



^ttt^es. 



334.— Chablss Dickrnsand FLTVOTTTiT.-In *' Sothe- 
ran's Price Current of Faterature,*' No. rcziv., dated April 
29, 1882, p. 36, is offered a valuable series of 172 
autograph letters of Charles Dickens, extending from 
1833 to 1870, besides 149 autograph letters to Charles 
Dickens from eminent persons. In a note appended to 
the announcement of sale is the following paragraph of 
local interest :— 

'* One of the most amusing of his letters is a 
long one (oocuping 2} quarto pages) detailing his pro- 
ceedings in taking a cottage from Mrs. Prannell (not 
Samuel] as printed) for his parents near Plymouth." It 
would be interesting to the readers of the Wettem 
Antiquary and West Country folk generally if some 
further details of this letter could be given, especially if 
the locality can be traced, and what the result of 
** Dickens's doings " on that particular occasion may 

have been. 

Plymhuth. B.O.Z. 

335.— Went- Wat .—A common country designation 
of cross-roads is a four loen^-way. What is the word 
went in tHis connection? Is it derived from the verb, 
to wend? 

riym^ uth, A Townsman. 

836.— Spine, or Spatn— In our old county process of 
•* Denshiring," or " Devonshiring," as Mortimer hsis it, 
the ** veiling-plough " is used for removing the " spine ** 
of a field that had previously been laid down in grass, 
which " spine," or "spayn." is dried, raked into heaps, 
called '* bate burrows," and then burnt. Roast po)k, 
with the skin on is also called ** spine," or ** spayn,** 
pork. Of course, in both cases one can see that the word 
means skin, and it is shown in the word re^/tn^- plough, 
the grass being the »kin of the field, and the hide, or 
toothsome "crackling ** of th<) pork, the »kin of the pig. 
I fail, however, to find the word with this sense in any 
of my dictionaries, and I shall be pleased to be favoured 
with its derivation and history. 

Harbome E. Capkbn. 

337. — Paljsoloous — It seems that Theodore Palteolo- 
gus descendant of the Palseologi, » e., the last djmasty 
of the Byzantine Emperors, was buried at Landulph in 
1636. His son, Fernando Paleologus, the heir, as it 
appears, to the Greek Empire, settled in Barbftdoes, and 
died there in 1678, being soon followed to the grave by 
his son, Theodorius. Thus the Cornish branch of the 
Imperial Byzantine family appears to have died out in 
the male line. But not necessarily in the female. 
Dorothy PalsBologuB married William Arund*l in 1656, 
and in the register she is defined as being "Exstiipe 
Imperatorum." It is probable that Mary Arundel, who 
married Francis Lee, was of this Imperial race, and thus 
that among the people of Landulph and St Dominic 



there may still be descendants of the Hreek Kroperore. 
May I ask if there are any evidences or traditirms «-hich 
connect the Palsologi with any perwins now lining f 
The subject is of considerable interest, and ought to be 
investigated when the British Ardueological AasociatioiL 
come to Plymouth. 

^ewlyn. W. S. LACH-SzTBMa. 

338.— Cornwall Family. —Are there any represen- 
tatives of the Cornwall family in the Went of Kngland, 
it seems this family can trace its descent in two lines ?— 
th^ male and female — from the ancient kings of Eng- 
land, i t , from the Plantagenets on the mala aide they 
are said to descend from the famous Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, King of the Romans, and on the female, ttook 
John of Gaunt. The name Cornwall arises, I suppose 
from the Earls of CornwalL 

Newlyn. W. S. L. B. 

339.— Thb Cossentinib —These profess, I believe^ 
like the Palsologi to spring from the Emperors of the 
East. What ground have they for this suppoeition ? 

Newlyn. W. S. L a 



M^fllif^^ 



Dowse, Dowsing. — ^With respect to the word dowKf. 
no reference appears to have been made in its connec* 
tion with the dowsing rod of the Cornish miner, i he 
divining or dipping rod being always so termed by them, 
this forked stick, in the hands of an expert or sanguine 
manipulator, being said to bend down or dip whenever 
it passes over either water or metaL In this connection 
are not the words dovm and souse similar, as we all 
know that to souse is to dip into or under water ? 

Thelate Sir Davies Gilbert and William Cook worthy 
were firm believers in the virtues of the dowsing rod. 

Kingsbridge. G. F. 

288.— Old Pbonunoiation and Spblun(k— May I be 
allowed to connect with this subject, as treated by H. 
Friend in WtiUrn Antiquary, No. 49, the rhyme — 
Dunce, UnDM double I>, 
Uan'tBHj his A Bo- 
as preserving a remembrance of the time when capital D' 
was •' double," like " ff » f or F ! 

W. S. B. H. 

Clink, as usid bt Spbnsbb.— I don*t know if I aLaU 
be thought very heretical if I venture to dispute the 
meaning of this word as given in the " Gloase," by 
Edward Kirke ; but at any rate, it seems to me that the 
use of it by Spenser in the passage referred to is in quite 
a different sense than that of * Keyhole.*' I am obliged 
to "Octogenarian *' for his reference, although I thought 
it must have been to some other passage, for it will h& 
remembered that the identical quotation was given by 
Mr. J. R. Chanter in the same issue uf the WcMiem 
Antiquary as the original communication from 
** Octogenarian." The reading of the two lines by them- 
selves certainly does not give one the idea that Spenser 
meant the ** Keyhole of the Wicket " but on now 
examining the poem (which I regret not having done 
before), it seems quite dear to me that Spenser^s ide» 
was much closer to tdat which the word has been under- 
stood to represent in more recent times, viz., of a place o£ 
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4safetyor security, whether for thepurpooeof keeping 
offenders in, or in the case of Spenaer^s poem of keeping 
the *''Foxe''<nU. The '* Kid's" another warns him 
4ii;^8t the '* Foxe *' and bids him 

" fie for all his worn nor for his best 

Open the dore at hit requMt.** 
obedience is promised, 

*' And Kiddie the dore sperred after her fast" 
When, however, the fox oomee and lies down at the 
"dore "groaning and lamenting, the JSMBewrioiUy is 
aroused ; but bearing his mother's warning in mind he 
keepe the tecwritp of the " wicket" fteTtoem him and the 
•object of his curiosity, and not daring to open the 
*»dore'»he, 

** Graepleg cIom behind the wldket's dink, 

PriTliy peapsd out through a ohtnek." 
Itb only when "enamored with the newell"(the 
^lasse) that he forgets his need oiproUcUon^ and 

" Tho opened he the dore, and la came 

The false foxe, sm he were starke Ume." 
and the result is disastrous to the Kid. Of course all the 
meanings are akin, whether key, keyhole, lock-up, or 
prison ; the root-idea (as shown, I think, by Spenser) 
-being that of security or safe-keeping whether from 
within or from without. 

HiBTBKWB. 

Parish Stocks.— I have seen no mention in your 
valuable jeumal of the stocks which, about «% years ago, 
^used to stand in front of the western entrance to 
Heavitree Church, near Exeter, under a fine old yew. 
They were then, if I remember rightly, in a fair state of 
.preservation. Are they still there ? 

London. J. C. C. 

Lampxn Yamtuy.— 'Western Antiquary, Part 4, ]p. 164. 
— A very full pedigree of the Lampen Family will be 
found in Colonel Vivian's *' Visitations of the County of 
Cor nwaU." now being printed by private subscription. 
'This family, originally of Jjampen, in St. Neot, were 
also resident at Lampen, in Kea Pariah, and Padreda, 
4n Linkinhome. Tne name is also to be met with in the 
registers of Truro, Callington, and other parishes. 

Editob. 

This Late Mb. Wm. Hicks, of Bodmin.— In reply 
to Mr. Haydon's enquiry, WesUrh Anitiquary, No. 
xvin , I beg to s^Ay that I know of no permanent sketch 
of his life. After his death, in 1868, the local papers 
give the only sketch pf his life th*t probably exists. I 
liave before me one of these— a cutting from the 
WeHern Daily ATercury,oi September 7,1868; also a 
<mtting from the Western Morning Newt, containing an 
account of his funeral ; together with an article from the 
Morning Post relative to him. Having enjoyed his 
friendship for mifeiy years, and having accom- 
panied him on sundry excursions, as well 
•as visiting him at his residence at Bodmiu, 
I can testify to the appropriateness of Mr. Haydon's 
title : ** this prince of west country story-tellers," as I 
iiave heard a great many of his stones, but could not re- 
produce them ; in fact, a great portion of their humour 
■and pungency were due to the person entirely. I have 
in my house, a daily pleasant recollection of him in an 
excellent bust, presented to me by his respected widow, 
^md also a photograph of him in his robes tm Majyor of 



Bodmin. The following description by one of lis 
Exeter friends, Mr. Latimer, appeared in the Western 
Timet of Sept. 7, 1868 :— ** Tlie merriest man and the 
warmest heart in the West of England were stilled on 
Saturday morning, when William Hicks, of Bodmin, 
passed out of life. Full of all humane qualities, abound- 
ing in wit, and the most genial humour ; the tenderest 
feeling aod the most refined and cultivated intellect were 
all combined in William Hicks. Those who have known 
him, will mourn his sudd-n departure, and never forget 
either his merxy he irt or the boundlesi goodness and 
humanity that graced his mirth." 
Exeter. G. T. 

Slammickinq.— (Tr«ter» Antiquary, 12th April, 1882). 
—This word is one of my earliest acquaintances, haying 
frequently heard it in my childhood, in 
south-east Cornwall. Garland CJoum. Boy, Inst, 
Cornw. Vol. I, Part 3, page 53, 1865) has Siammikin^ 
careless, untidy, Pahner (Glossary to JHcUogue in the 
Dtvonthire Dialect) has S'ummaking, Slatternly, un- 
wieldy, lazy." Bock r Jim ami i\rea^ has **Slammock an 
untidy person." '* Slammocking, untidy." Pulman 
(Rustic Sketches, 3d ed., 1871) has •*i8Z<wiiwtW»,slovenIy.'* 
Jenmn^fDuiUetofthe West of Bngland, 2d. ed 1869) 
haa Stomakin7, untidy, slatternly, applied to females.'* 
Barnes (Grammar and OJotsary of the Dorset Dialect) has 
•• Slommock. a slatternly woman " " Slommocken, dirty, 
or slatternly." HaUiwell (8th ed., 1874) has Sfamkin, 
a female sloven. Perhaps Slammacks or Slammerkin ie 
in more general age. Hence Slammack, to walk slovenly 
i/i do anything awkwardly." " Slommakin, slovenly, 
lose, untidy, dirty, unwieldy, Var. dUal," Webster haa 
Sfamkin, Slammakin, a slut, a slatternly woman (Ohs, or 
Prov. Eng. ), 

Torquay. W. Pknqellt. 

With reference to this word I find the following in 
Wedgwood's "Dictionary of English Etymology":— 

** Slammackino. To slammack ; to walk slovenly ; to 
do anything awkwardly. Slammocks, Uammerkin^ 
sfamkin ; an awkward, waddling person, a sloven. The 
sound of dabbling in the wet, or of the flapping of loose 
clothes, is represented by the syllables slab, or slap^ 
stamp, sZam, du. slap, slack, loose, wea c ; slabbakken, to - 
go slackly to work, to loiter; slabbakke, a loitering 
woman. P.L D. versfabf)en, stamp n, sktrnpamp^n, to 
neglect one*s dress, to let it go into disorder ; slabOsaek^ 
stamp, slampamp, a slovenly women — Danneil. Swisa 
schiampen, schlampem, to be flappy ; swab, schlappe^ 
schlamp, (Fr. salope), a slat; schkimpampen, to go 
dawdling about ; tchlampere, schlaaipamp, Hamburgh 
slammetie, a slatternly woman. See i^lattem. The 
meaning seems to vibrate between slackness, or laziness, 
of action, and the expression of neglect by the figure of 
loose, trailing, or flapping clothes." 

In the ''Slang Dictionary," Ed. 1874— " Slaicmook* 
a slattern or awkward person." — WestsaA li or folk, 

Editob. 

"Lats, LivBLT. Ludicrous, and Lachbtmal."— One 
of the authors — for, if I remember rightly it was a joint 
affair— was the late Arthur Hughes, only son of Mr. A* 
Hughes (of whom an aooount will be found in i 'ridham*a 
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" Celebrities of Devon ^), and grandftoB of the Rev. Sir 
K. Hughes, sumetime vicar of Miiker, dear' Plymouth. 
Bideford. N. D. 

'- Kaleiqh (Western Antiqaarit^ lx).— Accord»ng , to 
iManninfjham'8 Dixiry (1002-3), printed by the Camden 
'Society in 1868, Sir Walter's coiitoini>oraries wrote.bis 
naine -sometimes Rawley^ pp. 33<10D) ; at otheis 
Bhtleigh- (p. 58) ; at others, Rhalty (p. 160) ; and at 
'<)i\\QtA;' Rhaly (p. 171). His own signature was, at least 
occasivAially, RiUfjk, (See Ni^tti and Qaeries, Ist s. 
xi. 262; and Edvyardss Life, of Sir WalUr HaUi/h, 
1S68, II. 26). Is there any cuuteiaj^rary authority for 
Raleigh or Rawleigh ? 

With regard' to the pronunciation, we learn from 
Manningham (p. 109) that a Mr. Noel, on whose name 
Sir Walter made a*' rime," replied in the following 
lines : — . 

" The f<»e to the itommAcke, aii.l the wonl of ilfsciiice, 
Sbowes the gents name with t it* bold face (Raw Lf/."), 

Whence it appears that his contemporaries prouoonced 
his name so as to rhyme with i<nnaUy. 

Torquay ; 7tli May, 1882. Wm. Prngklly. 

The contemporary spelling of the great Sir Walters 
name appears to have been *'J!iiUghlie, we meet with 
it thus spelt in Ben Jonson'^ rtiuversations with Drum- 
mond of Mawthomden, 16 iU published by the Shaks- 
peare Society 1842. 

London. M. W. 

TnuRiyuK ( Wentern Anlifjijuu/t.'2'lnd April, 1882). -I have 
no doubt that this is a local pronunciation of a word 
well-known in Cornwall ami Devonshire, and which, 
guided by the prevalent pronunciation, I should write 
T/ierf, Conch C/Iiat. ofPo(pnro) h.w **Thirf, liean ; in 
had condition." Palmer f^Glo.-^-ary to Diafojue in the 
Devonshire Diahrt) has ** Thtr/r. ill nnuriahed ; gaunt ; 
delicate. Kock (Jim and Nrfh Inn Thurl, Thin.'* Lock 
(ExiKoor ScoUling, &c.), has Thirf or Therl, Gaunt and 
lank ; thin and lean (See vocnhnlary). Halliwell has 
** Thirlc, Lean; tliin ; mea..jio.'' It would be interest- 
ing to know in what localiti i' Mr Piiifitt s servant has 
lived. I have an impression of having occasionally 

heard the word pronounced T>t"r li'\ 

Torquay. Wm. P^sgellv. 

Thurdle (or Thurl). SI immiol<in<jf. The former word 
•fthM in thit*) is coinmon ill N 'ikh Devon, -Aith the 
kneaning assigned to it by Mr. Partitt. I may say the 
lame of the latter word also, as understood by * K. W. 

Bideford. N. D.' 



, " Weck/y Mercury;' May 20///, 1882. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOIE. 

I liave been favoured with the. lt>an of a fragment of a 
little black-letter volume, mit.ii.^ tlic title-page, but whicl) 
the head-lines* nhew to have b^.en entitled, " A Help vnto 
VevoUon," by Sam. Hicron, A- 1 'uil to trace this book 
in the Biili*tlhccn Duonim&i-^, aul as the biograiiliicalin- 
forumtiou in that work is veiy ^e.*:it, I shall be glad if 
•omdoneof your correspoudenl;) v. iU j^'ive a few narticulan 



• if thi.'* wort^iy man, who was, I believe, minister at 
Mod bury ; but .one of the most interest infc features 
of this little volume, is, as was usual in tiie days in which 
it was written, the dedication. In this c^isoit is dedicated 
ro THB KIQHT Worshipful, the Ladie mvkt stbodb, of 
Newingham in Devon, and is dated from "Modbury, 
the tenth of October, ld08." 

BlBLIOPHIU. 



EAVER— IVER— DRUNK. 

Wettern Antiquary, p. 191, voL f. — The Fraoeh equiva- 
lent for liye-grass is " Ivraie " — ah e6ri<<fl»la,po«r ee qwe It 
pain diviaie enivre, says Littr^ in his famous Diotkntr}'. 
i t is derived, according to him, from the Latin e^rioew 
drunU en. H e further quotes the phraee reeueilUr deVirmie^ 
to be badly paid for one's pains, in which sense the word 
is used by Voltaire. 

Mr. Parfitt is not quite correct in stating that rye- 
grass is the only member of the grass tribe 
which is poisonous to man : f r diseasiHl maize, 
or Indian corn {Zea Mays) is, in maoy parts 
of Italy, especially among the very |oor, the 
cause of a most serious complaint known as 
pellagra, from which those affected came to be called 
peHagrini, The prominent symptom is a peculiar 
cutaneous affection, which is followed later on by serioo* 
lesions of the nervous system,the various lunatic asyluok» 
even counting many of thepe'/a^int among their inmates. 
An Italian physician, who lately exuerimented with 
diseased maize, found that even in dogs and rabbits 
similar symptoms were produced. He further succeeded 
in isolating the active x>rinciple of the grain disease in the 
form ( f an alkaloid, which he called " pellagrozein,'* 
from the name of the complaint and the generic name of 
the maize plant. The alkaloid by its chemical reaetioo 
showed an affinity to strychnine, and in the treatment of 
the disease produced by it arsenic was found to have the 
most effect. Krgot of rye might also be added as a well- 
known instance of one of the grasses becoming, under 
certain conditions, poisonous to man 

Accoixling to Le Maout and Decaisne, a kind of fescne- 
^rass ^/Vj^uoa 9iiru//'i(/rn^to> common in Peru, is par' 
tlcularly poisonous and even fatal to cattle. 

Loudon. JouN C. GaLTON^ 



CAPTAIN JOHN MANNING SPEKE. 

In I'eetons *' Modern Men and Women,*' I find the- 
following : ** John Ilnnning Sj)eke A famous African 
traveller, who was an oliicer in the Indian Army. In 
1858 he visited Eastern Africa on a journey of explora- 
tion, in company with Captain U. F. Burton, and 
discovered the great equatorial lake Victoria Nyanza. 
In 1860 he again visited Africa with Captain Giant, 
and succeeded in establishing the fact that tlie Victoria 
N yanza forma one of the great reservoirs from which 
issue the waters of the Nile. Helobt his life by an acci- 
dent while shooting, h in Somersetshire 1827 ; d Sept. 
10, 1804 " JTor the honour of the old county I ft el it my 
duty to correct a v ery serious mistake in the above. 
Captiiin Si>eko was not hon\ in Somei-sftxhire While on 
a visit to my native shire some few > ears wnce, I bad 
i the honour of being entertained at 1 ortledge, North 
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Devon, by the lady of that fine old mansion, Mn. J. 
B. Pine Coffin, sister of Captain Speke, who, in answer 
to my enquiries, not only told me that he was a native 
of Devon, but gave me a note written by her own hand 
certifying that he was bom at Orleigh Court, North 
Devon. I also had the jjleasiire of seeing her worthy 
father and mother at the same time and place, and the 
former confirmed in my hearing the truth of what his 
daughter had just said and written. My old 
and worthy friend, the lata Mr. Joseph Risdon, 
utoward of Mr. Lee, the owner of Orleigh, had often 
told me before that he thought such was the case, and 
feeling displeased, as he did. that the Somerset folk in- 
«i6'ed on claiming the intrepid traveller as theirs, I 
made it a point to ascertain the fa^ts. and having done 
80, I do not know a fitter reijository for them than the 
Western Antiquary, Devonshire, before rich in interest 
through the birth-places of her famous sons, is made still 
richer by the home of Speke. Would that we could 

also have held that of the brave Sir Evelyn Wood, 
grandson of good Sir Matthew, of Tiverton. Still, it is 
pleasant to know that if he is not ours by birth, he is of 

•the true Devon strain, and is indissolubly ours by 

j[>rowes8 and by blood. 

Harbome. Edwabd Capern. 



CURIOUS WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

Part hi. 

These are some more interesting quotations from the 
-tume lecture :~ 

Richard Hamage, Vicar of Ide. by his will proved 
in 1548, says. " I give to the mending of the highways 
•within the precinct of the village of Ide, where the most 
need is, 20s ;•' and in 1649, Mary Oye. of Ashburton, gave 
for the reparation of the highways where most needed 
12d. During the period when the country was under 
Roman Catholic rule bequests to the priests were exceed- 
ingly numerous. The purpose of the gifts was to have 
masses and dirges said for the souls of the donors. These 
bequests were not always in money, for Sir John Hart 

- who died in in 1546 left a flock bed, a truckle bed, a pair 
of blankets and sheets, a mantel, a gown, and a dozen 
silver spoons, upon condition that a dii^e should be said 
for him for seven years from his death. It was not 
often that much information could be obtained from the 
inventory bond and other papers filed in cases of 
persons who died intestate, but there were some 
•xceptions. John Baker, of Exeter, innholder, died on 
the 2nd November, 1676. It appeared that he was the 
proprietor of no less than 22 inns in Exeter. These inns 
were— The Dragon, the Bell, the Rose, the Vincome, 
the Star, the Fountain, the Fleece, the Qaeen*s Head, 
the Nagg*ft Head, the Swan, the Lyon, the Miter, the 
Dolphin, the King's Head, the Forrest, the Half Moon, 
the Sun, the Lose, the Exchequer, the Castle, the 
Globe, and the Mermaid. These inns were not 

famished according to the modem ideas of comfort, for 

;the fnmitare at the Half Moon was only valued at 
£9 6s, and that at the Queen's Head at £7 7b 2d. The 
Ijyon and the Exchequer appear to have been the most 

^aristocratic pU^es of resorti the goods in the Lyon 



being valued in £60 Is. and at the Exchequer in 
£68 13s 6d, both being furnished with Turkey work 
carpets, which luxury was not provided at other inns. 
Pewter and metal seemed to be largely in use at this 
period for the purposes of dishes, plates, and saucers, 
and so on, and Mr. Baker left behind him 12 cwt. of 
pewter vessels, valued at £44; 4i cwt. of brass goods, 
valued at £12 168 ; and his iron stuff was valued at £3 8s. 
The deceased dealt largely in wine, but it was mostly 
drawn from the wood. The whole of the wines in 
bottle at his death were va'ued at only £8, but he had 
wines in cask valued together at £555 3s. 

Some persons made provision for their favourite 
animals. Samuel Trevithian, a carpenter, of Padatowe, 
left Is 6d a week for the " well meating of his old dog 
that had been his companion through thick and thin, 
and which was never observed to bark until the great 
eclipse of April 22nd, 1715." Perhape the most 
munificent bequest ever made in favour of a single pet, 
was bestowed on a cockatoo by a maiden lady of 
Paignton, whose will was proved in 1872. She left 
£2,213 in Consols, the interest to be paid to the person 
who undertook the expense and trouble of keeping the 
said bird, but annually the bird was to be taken to the 
trustees »nd satisfactory proof given that it was well 
ctred for, and that it was the identical cockatoo that the 
testatrix left behind her. A farmer, who left £400. and 
whc was buried at Dartmouth, directed that £100 should 
be si>ent in placing a granite tombstone over hi? grave. 

Exeter. Harbt Hkus. 



EXETER CHARTERS. 

In reply to " J.B.D." my .impression toot that the doca« 
ments referred to were forgeries from a criminal point Qf 
view, but I have since heard that these charters have 
been seen by several learned in these matters and 
amongst them the gentleman whose initials are given 
above. The scribe it seems who wrote them either did 
not know the dates,or he iuserted sn-ong ones, as it would 
appear now. If he transcribed them, then he must have 
falsified the dates. The writing certainly would lead one 
to assign to them a later date than the subject refers to. 
Mr. Stewart Moore when he arranged the Cathedra 
Archives, I believe, came to the conclusion that these 
documents to which I refer were not genuine— that is, 
spurious ornot coeval with the dates to which they refer. 

The following are the documents specially referred to : 
—1. A grant by King Athelstan to the monks of St. 
Mary, Exeter. 2. A charter of King Athelsten in relation 
to lands at Culmstock. 3. A charter of King Athelstan 
in favour of the monastery at Bodmin. I am informed 
that Mr. Kemble has printed some of these Exeter 
Charters, and among them the above, but I have not his 
work to refer to. The curator of the Albert Memorial 
Museum,Mr. W. C. M. D'Urban,8howed me a bundleof 
letters he has had from several palaeographers about these 
charters,diBCUBBing their authenticity. But as ** XB-D.** 
has seen the above docnments, he will remember those I 
have specially mentioned. E. Pabtiit* 

Exeter. 
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CURIOUS ROCKS IN DEVON AND 

CORNWALL. 



Bt Williak Grossing. 
Part III. 

Professor Hunt, in his entertaining volume^ Popular 
Eomancu of the Wat of England^ on page 183, tells the 
■tory of the Irith Lady, from which we learn that it was 
impossihle to rescue her in consequence of * he storm, 
which continued raging for some dsys. " At length, 
they saw that her sufferings were at an end ; and at last 
the dead body was washed into the sea. Often, when 
tbe winds and waves are high, the fishermen see a lady 
tranquilly sitting on this rock, with a mte in her mouth ; 
to show, it may he pmsnmed >'er perfect indifference to 
tiieragings of tempests." Mr. J.T. Blight, in his 
Week at the LatuTe Knd, says that ** It is suggested also 
that the rock derives its name from its graceful form, for 
by the aid of a little imagination, it mny appear to the 
spectator not unlike a lady in a long black robe 
advancing into the sea." At Bedruthan Steps there is a 
rock of somewhat similar character, which bears a 
fancied resemblance to Good Queen Bea^. 

In the vicinity of Liskeard is situated that curioos 
object known as the Cheeeetarino, It consists of a num- 
ber of granite rocks placed one upon the other in the 
manner of a pile of cheese -.whence its name. Its 
height is thirty-two feet, and the rocks on the top of the 
pile are very mu h larger than those at the base. From 
a note in Allen's Hietory of the Borough of LUkenrd, we 
learn that an account of that district is contained in a 
TAtin work, published at Amsterdam, in 1661, entitled 
Mutfferi ffarmannidae Britannia Maana The Cheese- 
wring is there mentioned. " In a place not far off are 
seen great rocks ; one of them naturally formed in the 
shape of a cheese, whence the people call it Wringh- 
cheeee.** Camden (Gk)ugh*s Ed., 1806, Vol. I, p. 6) 
says, when writing of the district around Liskeard, 
" In this neighbourhood stands a great pile of rocks, 
with a stone under them shaped by Nature so like a 
cheese that 'it seems to be preH like one by the upper 
stones';. wh^ce 'It has the name of Wrino (7A««se." Bond, 
in hiq HiitcMcal Sketchee of East and Wett Lone, gives a 
different derivation of the name. He says that having 
observed a rampart of loose stones on the summit of the 
hill on the side of which the Cheesnffring is situated, he 
considers the name may possibly he derived from this 
ring of stones, and not from the idea of the rocks being 
like a cheese-press, or rathe- like a pile of cheese, which 
Is the resemblance they are now supposed to possess. 

In the VaUey of Rocks, in the North of Devon, is a 
nigged pile, bearing the name of the DeviTe Cheese- 
prett, and there are many others there having curious 
appellations such as the Chimney Bock, the Cattle Bock. 
and Rupffed Jack, 

In the Hiitnry of Chudlcigh^ by Miss .Tones, mention is 
made of a rock called the Pope's Head, which is situated 
In the Pixies' Hofe near that town. It bears a rough 
resemblance to the outline of a human head, and is 
formed of the deposit of the decomposed rock brought 
down by the dropping of the water, and is soft and 
porous. There is a superstition that all persons visiting 



the cavern will be plagued by the pixies if they bH to> 
leave an offering behind them, and thin is n-nally done 
by sticking a pin in the Popes Read. lUslon speaks of 
this cave, of which he says, "many m rvelloas matten 
are spoken." 

There is a very enrious formation, which may be seen 
at Roborough Book, on Roborough Down. It is sitoatetl 
on the pile nearest the road, and has.the appearance oC 
the profile of a human face, with a well-defined Roman 
nose. In my boyhood it was always pointed oat to me^ 
as resembling the face of the Iron Dake, and went by 
the name of the Duke of WeUingtonU nose It can only 
be seen when viewed from a certain point, ~a step or 
two on either side quite dispels the illusion. It u to bt 
seen from near the road, and will be found with its 
stony features turned toward the granite tors that rise- 
beyond the valley of the Walkham. 

Splatton, South Brent 

(to be CONTIKirSD) 

INSCRIPTIONS ON SUNDIALS. 

Writing me a few days aero the worthy rector of Bide- 
ford remarked that the Bridore Tmst Feoffees were ss 
yet undecided as to the ultimate position of the old sun- 
dial. The rector would naturally like to see it placed upon 
the tower of his noble old Parish Chureh, but a bua<]ing, 
East-the-water. has also been mentioned by influential 
townsmen as a suitable place for it to stand 

So, although the precise position is not yet decided 
upon, " W.S.B.H.,** in common with everv reader,, 
will feel sratified in learning that it is quite certain this 
quaint old indicator of fleeting time will be preserved* 
and not lost sight of, by the faithful burghers of Bide- 
ford'l sturdy borough. 

At South Molton, the old sundial has just been le- 
store<i^ and placed near the south chancel door ol the 
Parish Church of St. Mary. I| has long lain neglectol, 
forgotten and uncared-for, in the garden of a townsman, 
wheredt had been ever since it was removed from the 
church many years ago. The churchwardens recently 
purchased it of this good man, an d have now had it re- 
fixed It 18 octagr)nal and bears the date of its original 
erection. This was 1782. The names of the present 
churchwardens and " 1882 " have been added. So in 
this resurrection amongst the just, the South Moltoii. 
parish sundial has in a meet seemly fashion soberly cele^ 
brated its centenary ! Habbi Hbcs. 

Exeter. 

840. — LiDDBN. — ^I venture to submit another word for 
the philological students of your msgazine,viz., the word 
Lidden. What is its real meaning, and whence its deri- 
vation ? Locally it is used as applied to a ceaseless 
chatter or tiresome harangue as, " I was heartily tired 
of his lidden,** or " don*t let's have any more of that 
lidden »* M. Y. Y. T. 

Plymouth. 

S41.~It s a Fash Cabt.— Wa«tingat RorrabridgeSU- 
tion, I heard some labourers talking of a peculiar cart 
which someone in the neighbourhood had introduced, and 
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-wrliicfa, they said, wu too big and heavy for the 
work to be done, and the hilly country to be travened. 
One of them oeemed to som up their ideae on its demerits 
l>y laying, "It'a a regnlar/cuft cart r What is the speoial 
meaning of this expression ! 

A TowmiMAN. 

342.— Pltmftok St. Mabt.— I shall be glad to be in- 
formed what ii the correct inscription of the principal 
bell in the tower of Plympton St. Mary Church. Is it 
anything like this, and if so, who was the lady referred 

to?— 

" What makes me ring so load, 

Twas Lady Mary Gattaerine Htrood." 

At the same time I wonld soggestthe collection in the 

ipiiges of the Wettern Anliqwwif of the inscriptions on 

ImIIs throughout Devon and Cornwall. 

KXABLXT. 

S43.— WsaLBT AND MooBBL— There is a curious verbal 
^resemblance between the following lines of these two 
very dissimilar poets, so dissimilar that it seems impos 
4uble one can have been inspired by the other :— 
" Lo 1 on a narrow neek of land 
'Xwixt two unbounded seas I stand, 
beeare, inseuible." 

•—John Wesley, Hymn for Seriounea. 
^*This narrow isthmus twixt two boundltMM seas, 
Tne p*»t the future, two eternities 1" 

Thomas Muore, Lalla Bookh, 
Is it likely that the scenery of the Xjand s En i suj^gested 
Moore*s lines, as it is said to have sugxested Wesley's ? 

E. U. Mabshall. 
{From ifotef and Qweriu, 6th» s. v., May 13^ 1882.) 
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Noss 'hlUfov,'^WetUm Antiquary),— Vtc. P. T. 
Xieonard desires to inform ** M. Y." that he holds land as 
described, as being within the Burroughs the documents 

being dated 1740 to 1783. 

Editor. 

'* Old PBONaworATiON and Spbllinq** {Wedern AiUi- 
qtiary, LXI, 13th Miy, 18^2).— Though I have a perfect 
recollection, from childhood, of 

** Dunoe Dunce, doable D, 
Oau't My hia A B O.'* 
I never supposed the ** doable D" to refer to anything 
more tlian the duplication of the word ** Dunce' in the 
rhyme ; and I venture to ask :— L What evidence is 
there that '* dd '* was ever, in English, used for *' D" ? 
2. What evidence is there that " if," at the beginning of 
« word, is to be understood as being used for ** F ** 

Torquay. Wic. Pbnobllt. 

326.-RBCTOB or Pltmouth.— (^<»<em AiUiquary, 

Lix).^We are indebted to Mr. R. N. Worth for the 

information that the great Tithes connected with St. 

Andrew s parinh were purohas ed, many years ago, by 

one of the bastard family, consequently the present Mr. 

B. J. P. Bastard is the lay-rector of Plymouth, and still 

holds the tithes. 

Editor. 

Sib F. Drake's Houbb and Spbakeb Williams.— 

{Wettern AnUquaryt ux. and LX).— It may Intefest your 

readers to* know that Drake's house in Plymouth was 

told in 1612, by Franck Drake, Esq. (cr : Bart 2 Ang. 



1822, son of Thomas, and nephew of the great Sir '. 
D.) to his relatives of the half-blood, Walter and 
William Elford. The premises were described as & 
messuage and garden in Plymouth, and the price named 
£40, a very common nominal figure and not to be 
assumed for certain as the real price. (Ped. fin. 10 Jas. 
1. mich.) A correspondent has already answered tha 
query about Speaker Williams, of Harford. I will now 
add another interesting note. Thomas Williams, o£ 
Harford, Esq., married (6 April, 1676 at Ermington) 
Anne, the daughter of John Drake, who was the third 
son of the vendor of the Plymouth house. 

London. Wtvbbn Gitleb. 

Plas.— ( Wntern Antiquary, vol. I).— I have to thank 
Mr. Parlitt for his notice of my question on the 
existence of the name of Plas in Devon and Cornwall. 
In a commendatory critique of ** The Briton and tha 
Bioman on the Site of Taunton," exception is neverthe- 
less taken to the special significance attributed to tha 
name of PUu-ttreet. in Taunton, which induced me to 
inquire whether the name Plcu was stiU present in the 
adjoining western counties ; and it is now satisfactory ta 
observe that Mr. Parfitt's remarks are confirmatory of 
the view pr«)pounded in the above-mentioned work. 
There is indeed documentary evidence to show that 
Plas-street was an old accustomed name in Tauntoa 
considerably upwards of three centuries ago, which 
sufficiently disposes of the suggestion that the prefix 
Plas is in this instance of *' accidental or modem intro* 
duction." At just the same period,the name of Plas was 
similarly present in towns in Wales, a " Plaa " (man- 
sion), " Plas mawr" (great mansion or house), having 
been in existence in the towns of Caemarvoo 
and Conway, more than three hundred years ago. E «oh 
of these towns, like Taunton, was originally British and 
then Roman, and it is resonable to assume, that in all 
these instances the PUu referred to occupied the site of 
the original BritishPlas or mansion. When we con- 
sider how strongly the (]!eltio element prevails in 
Somerset as evidenced by the fact that the word Coombe 
— ^the British word Cwm, is admitted to be more 
plentiful in this than in any other county, we shall 
cease to be surprised at the association in this locality 
of words bearing the hybrid character (British and 
Roman) observable in Plagttreet, especially rs parallel 
examples of a precisely similar kin 1 may easily be 
adduced, and are still prevalent in Wales, and indeed 

are not infrequent also in England. 
Taunton. Jambs H. Pbino. 
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IVefkfy Mercury,'' May 27th, 1882. 

THE LAST THATCHED HOUSE IN 

EXETER. 
During the month of April— in this year of grace, 1882 

— ^the last thatch<Hi root in the city and county of 

Exeter, disappeared. It covered a house, now being re- 

constructel, immediately in tkie reur ofot. Sid well's 

Church. The building faces a thoroughfare, known as 

Church-lane. 
Exeter. Habbt Hkvs 
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THE BLACK DOP THAT HUNT THE 

MOOR. 

A few years ago two ladies from the North of England 
made a tour of pleasure into the county of Devon. In 
their joumeyinga they rode on the outside of the coach 
from bkehampton to Tavistock, in order that they 
might see some portion of the far-famed Dartmoor' 
Twiligfit came on whilst they were crossing the moor. 
Suddenly their attention was aroused hy the agitation 
and excitement of the coachman who in terror, ex- 
claimed, "There, there, do you see that?" On being 
questioned as to what he meant, he pointed with his whip 
to some creature that was running along by the side of 
bis horses, saying, "There's the black dog that hunts 
the moor.'* Terrffied at the sight, he lashed his horses 
into » gallop, in order to escape from the weird " black 
dog that hunts the moor," which suddenly vanished. 

I congratulated my lady friends on their good fortune 
in having been thus made acquaipted with such an in- 
teresting item of Devonshire Folk-lore. 

Exeter. J. F. W. 

CURIOUS ROCKS IN DEVON AND 

CORNWALL. 

(By WiLLiAi^ Crossing.) 

Part IV. 

Immediately above LydiA Bridge, which spans the 
Avon at South Brent, a rock may be observed in the 
stream, which is sometimes pointed out as bearing a 
resemblance to a borse*s head. The similarity of form, 
however, is not very striking, especialy when viewed 
from ^the bridge. A tradition attaching to the spot 
affirms that a drunken rider once spurred his \ orse over 
the parapet of the bridge, and that the head of the 
animal became petrified and remained fixed to the spot 
where it is now supposed to be seen. 

Dartmoor, that region of tors, furnishes many examples 
of remarkable natural formations. Many of these tors 
bear th*^ names of animals, such a§ Fox Tor, Vixen Tor, 
Hound Tor, Lynx Tor, Hare Tor. and a number of 
others, and are sometimes thought to have derived their 
names from a fancied resemblance in their outlines to 
those animals. There is no doubt, however, that these 
names are simply corruptions of older ones, which, in 
sound, were like the names of familiar animals, and their 
meanings having been lost the latter have been substi- 
tuted for them. Viewed from a distance these huge 
piles frequently present the appearance of a ruined 
castle, with battlements and turrets overturned, and 
crumbling walls, showing the naVedness of enormous 
halls, grand and bea'itifol in their desolation. The range 
of tors at Tavy Cleave are strikingly like an ancient 
fort' ess, and Hey Tor. at a distance, has very much 
the api)earanoe of a castle keep. Gorndown Tor, 
from the road near Holne Moor-gate, looking across the 
valley of the Dart, has exactly the look of a small 
building with a tower, and another tor in the north 
quarter of the forest is so mush like the same object, 
tiiat a stranger viewing it from certain points would 
never suspect that it was anything but an artificial 



erection. This tor is situated on the summit of a hill of 
no great height, to the southward of Yes Tor, and may 
be beet seen from the slope of that eminence. I have 
observed it when I have been close to Cranmere Pool^ 
from where it is seen at a much greater distance than 
from Yes Tor, and on the opposite side, but though it 
still presents the form of a building, the resemblance is 
not nearly so great as when it is viewed from the Tor. 

In the parish of Manaton, on Heighen Down, on the 
outskirts of the Moor, stands Baujeitnan's Ifose, a lofty 
pile of rock, similar in character to the Chee»ewring, It 
is formed of several granite blocks laid one'upon the 
other, and rises to a height of nearl}* forty feet. The 
rude outline of a human figure may be traced in it. A 
few yenrs since, when every rock aud tor on the moor 
was supposed to be connected in some way or other 
with Druidical worship, Bowerman*$ Ifote was, of 
course, set down as a rock idol, and Carrington, in hi» 
poem of Dartmoor, thus describes it :— 

** On the Very etlKe 
Of the vast moorland, statt'lDgevtry eye 
A shape enornioui rises ! Higli it towttrn 
Abovtf the bill'd bold brow, and seen from far, 
. AMunies ihe hnm%n form ; a granite god. — 
To whom, in days long flown, ih« suppliant knee 
In trembling homage bow'd. I he baui!ets near. 
Have legends rude connected with the spot, 
(Wild awept«by every wind), on which he staada 
The Giane of the moor." 
Mr. Burt, in his notes to this poem, says that there 
W4S a person in the Gonqueror*s time living at Huntor, 
or Houndtor, in Manaton, named Bowerman, but 
whether ha.ivas the possessor of such a prominent nasal 
organ that it was considered to resemble the projection 
on the pile of rocks on Heighen Down history does not 
tell us. 
Splatton, South Brent. 

(TO BS continued) 



PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVES 

OF DEVONSHIRE. 

Informatitm is s ilicited from the reader s of the Wctt- 
cm Ahtiquarfff respecting the following Daitmoath 
M.P.S:- 
Parl. 

1553 Nicholas Adams. 

„ Nicholas Koope or Rowpe. 

1554 Edmund Sture, Esq. 
„ Nicholas Enis. 

1558 George Huckmore. 

,» Thomas Goumey, gent. Sat 1558 till 1572-83, died 

during last Parlt. 
1563 John Lovell, Esq. 
1571 John Yaughan, Esq. 

„ Roger Pap worth, jrent. 

1559 Richard Drewe, gent.,? of Drewscliffe, and of 

High Hayes, Co. Devon (Colby's Visii Devon)» 
1593 Thomas Holland, ? son of Nicholas H., and 
uncle of Wm. Holland of Weare ( V^trfg Colby's Viait. 

Devon), 
1001 John Treheme, gent. 

1604 Thomas Gourney, gent, ? son of M P., 1558. 
1620-1 William Nyell, merchant. 
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1620-1 Roger Matthew, merchant. Sat, 1620-1643. 

1640 Andrew Voysey, merchftDt. 

1656 Edward Hopkins, (Died Mar. 1657.) 

1669 Robert Thompsoi^ Esq. (till unseated on 

Petition). 

1660 John Hale, Esq., ? if should read "Hele." Sat 

for Devon 1654. 

1661 Thomas Southcote, Esq. Died 1664 

1670 William Gou'd, Esq. of Crediton. Died 1672. 
1679 Edward Yarde, Esq. of Chuiston. ? Date of 

decease. 
1685 Roger Pomeroy, Esq. of Sandridge. 

„ Arthur Farwell Esq. 
1689 WiUiam Hayne, merchant. Sat, 1689-98. 
1698 Frederick Heme, Esq. of London. Sat 1698-1713. 
He was either the son or nephew of Sir Joseph Heme, 
Kt. I am not sure which. Both Fredericks were " of 
Iiondon." {Vide U Ncvt^t KnighU), 

W. DuNCOMBE Pink. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 



PERRANZABULOE CHURCH. 

May I bring before your readers the enclosed letter, 
sent to me by a Combh clergyman ? Something ought 
to be done about it. 

Newlyn', W. S. Lach-Sztrma. 

" I have lately paid a visit to the ruined church of S. 
Fieran, which lies in a hollow of the sand hills within 
two miles of the watering-place of Perranpoith. It is 
▼ery sad to see how fast this most ancient church in 
England is being literally destroyed. 

" Now that Perranporth is increasing in popularity as a 
watering-place, the ancient church of S. Pieran, conse- 
quently, receives more visitors, many of whom, 1 regret 
to hear, are guilty of the barbarism of carrying away 
small pieces of the fabric as memorials of their visit, and 
worse still, gratify a morbid curiosity by digging human 
bones out of the sand so that the ground is literally 
fohAte in places with small pieces of human remains ! * 

'^Thelargegri'Anii^^ci^o'^^'^^B^'^c^^^^^ ^^' Haslam, 
a former vicar of Perranporth, placed inside the church 
recording its recovery from the sand heaps, has been ruth- 
lessly thrown down, and is in imminent danger of irre- 
parable injury. 

** Can nothing be done to rescue from obliteration R 
Pieran and the profanation of the sacred re bains sur- 
rounding it ? 

"To maintain a watchman would doubtless be too 
expensive a precaution, but the church might be pro- 
tected by an iron railing, or the tops of the ruinous 
walls by strong masonry, clamped with iron, and a 
notice board attached to the walls, imploring visitors to 
act rather as devout pilgrims to puch an ancient Chrif>t'an 
shrine, and not like paid agents of old curiosity shops 
or rag-and-b<me establishments.*'— I remain, dear sir, 
yours faithfully, 

ComwaU. Anti-** 'abrt.*' 
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CEASE, RUDE BOREAS." 

I remember making many years ago one of a p^rty 
•• on pleailire bent," up the River Tamar. After a 
pleasant pic-nic on its banks, we ret<imed in our boat to- 



wards the port of embarkation. The wind which had 
hitherto favoured us, now began to freshen, and I, in my 
ig^iorance, began to hum " Cease,rade Boreas, blustering 
railer," when the old boatman in a tone of authority 
cried out *'* Stop that, stop that, you musn't siug that 
tune, if you do we shall soon have a storm." I was, of 
course, tmwilling to raise a storm, either from the breath 
of old Boreas or the old boatman, and so we reached in 
safety our desired haven. 
Exeter. J. F. W; 



ST. AUSTELL FARMERS AND THE 

QUAKERS. 

" Now varmera, now varmeni, tak care of your hy^ 

Far it*i the Q nkkers gate mittin' todye." 
" Now farmers, now fann^-r^. take care of ynur hay. 
For It's thA Quakers' (rreat rot eMng to-day." 
For generations an annual gathering of the Friends 
was held at St. Austell at about hay harvest, and it was 
so uniformly wet that it became proverbial, and the 
above rhyme was in everybody's mouth. 
Birmingham. R. T, 



EXECUTION AT PLYMOUTH. 

I remember witnessing, in the year 1807, the last 
execution for murder that took place in Plymouth. Jt 
was that of a Spaniard, a prisoner of war, who, whilst 
sitting at supper with his fellow prisoner in Millbay 
Prison, had a quarrel with him over some bread and 
cheese, and in his passion took up his knife and stabbed 
him, so that the poor fellow died in a few hours. The 
gallows was erected near the S.W. comer of the prison 
« all, and I saw the execution (with some hundreds of 
persons) from t^ e field where the Millbay Soap Manu- 
factory now stands. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. Octogbnabiak. 



MODERN FOLK-LORE— HAILSTONES. 

It is now customary in the county of Cornwall on the 
occurrence of a heavy hail shower to say to the children^ 
" Here come the Camborne boys," in allusion not so 
much to the late disturbances at Camborne, as to a 
serious conflict which took place between the police and 
the Camborne miners a few years ago. It is as well 
perhaps to put this fact on record, so that when in agea 
to come there is a learned discussion as to the meaning of 
the phrase it will only be necessary to turn up the index 
of the Western ArUiquarp, and find in volume 2 an ox- 
pUnation of the paying contem porary with its early use. 

Gkokoe G. Boabb. 

15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 



SAMUEL HIERON, OF MODBURY. 

Mr. Hieron was bom in 1672 and died about 1617. He 

settled at Modbu y in the latter part of Queen Elizabeth* 

reign In the Edition of his works published in 1624, of 

which I have a copy, is an account of him by one Robert 

Hill. 
Hieron's father was a schoolmaster, who was persuaded 

by John ?ox, the martyrologist, to become a minister. 
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He first educated his son and then sent him to the King's 
School, near Windsor, and afterwards to Sling's College, 
Cambridge. He was presented to the living of Modbnry in 
the fi^ft of Eton College, and appears to have been a 
strong Puritan. He dedicated his works to yarious per- 
sons of position to whom he was evidently well-known, 
most of them being persons of distinction in Devon. 
Among others are the following : — 

Sir Henry Telverton Kt. Attomey-Greneral and Lady 
Margazet his wife. 

Lady Elizabeth Champemowne of Modburie. . 

Dr Groad Provost of Kings College Cambridge. 

tiir Anthonie Rous of Halton Cornwall Kt. 

Sir Richard Champemowne of Modburie Kt. 

Sir Wm Strode of Newingham. 

Robert Lord Rich. 

George Chudleigh of Struchly Devon Esq. 

Lady Ann Champemown of Chidlay Dorset. 

John Pohitz Kt. 

Lady Margaret Hele of Wimbuiie, 

Sampson Hele of Gnaton Esq. 

Mistiis Mary Prideaux of Netherton 

liicholas Gilbert of Bowringsleigh Devon. 

Henry Champemowne Esq of Modbury. 

Earl of Pembroke KG. Warden of the Stannaries &c. 

An account of this worthy man will also be found in 
Bri'uk's *- Lives of the Puritans," vol. 2. page 270, 1813, 
And in it is mentioned that he wrote the following works, 
which show his strong Puritan tendencies, viz. : — 

" A short dialogue, proving the ceremonies and some 
other corruptions now in question are defended by no 
<ither arguments than such as the Papists have heretofore 
osed." 

" Why miniBters should not be moved by Subscription 
And Ceremonie, 1605 ** ; and 

*' A Defence of the Ministers reasons for refusal of 
subscription to the Book of Common Prayer and of 
Conformity, against the several answers of T. Hutton, 
B J)., in his two books against the Miniflters of Devon 
and Cornwall, Dr. W. Covel and Dr. T. Sparke, 1607." 

Another on the same subject followed in 1606, vide 
Bibliotheea Deinmiennt, p. 94. 

Theffe were printed in Holland, and sent over, packed 
with goods to Plymouth, to Mr. T. Sherwell, merchant. 

Fuller classed Hieron among the eminent men and 
learned writers of King's College, Cambridge, and styles 
him ** a powerful preacher in his printed works." 

Bishop Wilkins speaks of the excellency of his 
cermons. His grandson, Samuel Hierun, M.A., of 
Merton College, Oxford, was, in 1662, ejected from the 
living of Feniton, Devon, and suffered great persecution 
lor his Nonocmformity, being for a time imprisoned at 
Exeter. 

There are also references to S. Hieron, of Modbury, 
in Bihliothtca DcvonienHt, pp. 168 and 196, being the 
portions of his works c mprised in the volume I have 
referred to. 

Totnes. Edwabd Windiatt. 
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314.— DsvoNBHiBB SuPBBSTmoN — In Hone*s Tafak 
Book it is stated that one of the prevailing BuperBtitiou 
in Devon is that any person neglecting to Idll the tint 
butterfly he may see for the season will have ill-lock 
throughout the year, »nd he gives an amusing anecdote 
quoted from the Donet Ohronick of May, 1825. Can 
any of your readers inform me if this superstition still 
exists? 

Budleigh S ilterton. H. G. B. 

345.-DANIEL Boons, thb BAOKWOODBMAN.-Thi4oek> 
brated hero of American frontier story was bon in 
Virginia, in the year 1736, of Devonshire parents, mho 
are uid to have emigrated from the neighbourhood of 
Exeter. Is anything known with certainty of th«ir 
place of residence? Mount Boone, at Dartmooth, 
originally belonged to a family ot the name, long since, 
I believe, extinct. The use of the e seems to be disooa- 
tinued by present holders of the name In Devonshire. 

Bideford. N. D. 

346.— L)B Pool and Lkatrib PuBSBd.— In Mn. 
Peuuell Whitcombe*s„ Bygone Days in Devonsbirs 
and Cornwall,'* p. 165, is mentioned a curioxu 
custom, uf which I should like to know the origia 
and at the same time if it is continued. It 
Lb on the overflowing of Loe Pool, when the Pool 
is "at its highest level in wet seasons, the waters 
have been known to spread over nearly seven miles ia 
drcumferenoe, and, obstructing the working of the 
miUs at Uelston and Carminow, render it neoessaiy t» 
have a passage cut through the bar to give issue to tha 
river. For this purpose, permission must be obt&ined 
from the lord of the manor of Penrose ; and by an andeot 
practice the Mayor of H elston presents him as dues tvo 
leathern purses, containing three half -pence each, whid) 
are stored up with becoming - reverence. Leave h&'g 
granted, a small aperture is made in the bar, and tb« 
torrent flows forth into the ocean.'* 
Exeter. B. Pabfitt* 
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841.— "Fash Cabt."— {FFestern Antiquary^ lxii.— 
According to Halliwell, Jus word has the foUowi*; 
meanings :— Trouble, care, anxiety, fatigue ; also a verb 
(North) ; slso rough, applied to metal, a fringe, a r jw of 
anything worn like a fringe. In Lancashire it ia applied 
to tops of turnips, &e. I do not see the bearing exactly 
of this word as given above to the cart, as described by 
** Townsman." 

Exeter. E. PABmr. 

Gambadobs — [Wettem AnHquary, YoL I). A kind 
of leather lioot attached to a hackney saddle, open on 
the outside from top to bottom, having a sole of leather 
like a boot I remember that about sixty-five years ago 
an old gentleman rode in them at Kilkhampton, I think 
it was a Squire Ashton. They seem to have given place 
to stirrups about the time that pannels and pillions 
were superueded by the side-saddle. whiAi was oon- 
side^ed rather too great ao assumption of gentility for 
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middle-daas people. I have heard that my gprandfather, 
who was a Yeoman, liying on his own estate, retomed 
from market one day, expressing his condolence with 
Farmer Hodge, his neighbour, that his landlord would 

certainly raise his renti for his daughters were riding to 
market in side-saddles, wearing long riding habits in- 
stead of the old-fashioned safeguard. 

Deronport Mabt Thobni. 

Thurdlb. —Having seen in the Wettem Antiquary 
of May Idth (in the Replies), t^e subject of 
*'Thurdle," I think I can throw a little light 
on it. The word '* Thuidle " or " Thairdle " is applied 
by the farmers and servants in this district to their 
cattle, horses, &c, when they are drawn in with want of 
water, or have not had enough moisture with their food. 
As : if a fanner's horse has worked over hard in the 
day, the labourer (tired also) gives him its feed (perhaps 
consisting of oats and chaflF), and forgets to let the 
animal drink. The consequence is, in the morning, 
when he goes to take it to work, the horseV loins are 
shrunk or dmwn up to less than their usual size i 
and he is also— to use another country term— very 
*' 3rawn thighe i," and this is a meaning or application of 
the word ** Thurdle,** or in the farm labourer's dialect, 
• Thairdle " 

Denbary, near Newton Abbot. C. J. 



Thib word, usually pronounced thurie, is a very commoa 
word in North Devon, as is skat in West ComwalL 
An old song, bidding defiance to threatening invaders^ 
says — 

■* With picks sad gads, we Cornish lads 
Wi.l skat tbem all to pieces." 

A slap with the open hand is called a skat, as " lU 
give thee a skat in the face." A slight shower of rain la 
sometimes called ** only a little skat." 

Devonport. Mabt Thobne. 

Insobipiion on Pbinoipal Bbll at Pltmpton St» 
liAUY.—iWaUm Antiquary Lxn).— The Rev. H. T. 
Ellaoombe in his History of the Church Bells in the towers 
of all the Parish Churches of Devonshire, gives the fol- 
lowing as the reading on the above bell . 

" Mr * Marie ♦ Strode ♦ The ♦f ovnder ♦ of ♦ thi ♦ 
Bell ♦ Anno : Domin • 1614 • G ; P." 

(A very splendid bell by (3reorge Purdue.) 

The distich given by Kearley is a free rendering of the 
above, but not the exact words as copied by Mr. Ella* 
combe. Mr. E. has done for Devon what Kearley sug- 
gests and has published the result of his labours in the 7th 
volume of Exeter Architectural Society with many illus* 
trations. Perhaps the suggestion of Kearley may stimu* 
late some one to take up the subject for Cornwall ? 

Exeter. £. Pabfitt. 
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LORD PETER GRANDISSON. 

This illustration represents the monumental efEgy of 
liord Peter Grandissoo, in the Lady Chapel of Hereford 
Cathedral. 

rhrough the death of this nobleman in 1858, his 
brother John, Lord Bishop of Exeter, succeeded to the 
temporal peerage, and thus became one of the wealthiest 
Bishops that Exeter had hitherto possessed. He was a 
munificent donor to his Cathedral in extending and 
beautifying i% and provided for himself a burying place 
in the Chapel of St. Radegundes at the west end of the 
Cathedral. The Bishop died at Clhudleigh, 15th July, 
1369, in the 77th year of his age. 

We are indebted to the kindness of the Rev. Herbert 
£. Reynolds, Librarian of Exeter Cathedral, for the loan 
of the block. 



ELIZABETHAN CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE 

OFFICE OF Mr. J. O. HARRIS, GANDY 

STREET, EXETER. 

*' Perhaps one of the oldest rooms in Exeter is that used 
by Mr. J. O. Harris, in Gandy-street. The Royal Anns- 
over the chimney-piece are those of Elizabeth, on the 
left side are the Arms of Roger Mallock,Mayor of Exeter^ 
1636, and on the other the Arms of the Merchant Ad« 

venturers, of which guild he was presumably governor 
during his Mayoralty.**— From ** An Elizabethan Guild 
of the City of Exeter," by William Cotton, to whoift 
kindness we are indebted for the use of the wood block* 



BONYTHON NOTES, ETC. 



The following appeara in Note* and Queries, May 27th, 
1882 : — Reference has been made in iVofos and Queries 
to the fact that two of the principal characters in Mr. 
John G. Whittier*s poem of **Mogg Megone" are John 
Boiiython and his daughter Buth. This John Bony- 
thon, as already stated, was the son of Capt. Kichard 
Bonython, one of the first resident proprietors of Maine, 
U.S.A. Perhaps you would not object to publish a 
letter on the subject, which I have received from Mr. 
Whittier, who— now that Longfellow is no more— is un- 
questionably in popular estimation the greatest of living 
American poets ? As a poem,there is certainly much in 
**Mogg Meg«ne" to admire, and as a description of 
New England scenery, no donbt it is perfect, but 
historically it has little or no foundation, except that 
the names introduced are those of real personages. It is 
true that John Bonython was made an outlaw, but he 
was not at all an outlaw of the kind described by Mr. 
Whittier. In explanation, I may make the following 
extract from Varney's History of Maine :— " All went 
smoothly with the Bay CkJony's project in the western 
Part of the province of M»ine ; but when it came to the 
collection of taxes there was trouble in Lygonia. The 
foremost to resist the eoUecting officers was John 
Bonython of Saco. He furthermore wrote a defiant 
letter to the General Court, denying the right of 
Massachusetts under the Lygonia Patent. He seems in 
this action only to have stood up for the rights of the 
proprietor of the patent ; yet he was declared an outlaw 
by the Massachusetts magistrates, and a price sot upon 
his body. " 

In a sketch entitled Old Orchard, Mainf, it is stated 
that John Bonython eventually "apologized to those in 
authority, was pardoned by the General Court, and 
again became a citizen. He lived and died at Old 
Orchard, and was buried on the east bank of the Saco, 
near the Lower Ferry.'' Till lately, John Bonython s 
will was in the posso^iiion of Dr. C. E. Banks, of the 
U.S. Marine Hospital service— a descendant of Capt. 
Bichard Bonython. It is now in the hands of a gentle- 
man in Maine. In a letter to Mr. Whittier, I inquired 
as to the sources of his information, and suggested that, 
if there was no sufficient historical foundation for the 
poem, the fact might be distinatly stated in a note. The 
result was the following generous reply : — 

" Amesbury, Mass., U.S., 9th mo. 15. 1881. 

"John Langdon Bonython Esqre. 

" Dear Friend, —Thy letter has just reached me. The 
poem referred to was written in my boyish days, when I 
knew little of colonial history or anything else, and was 
included in my collected writings by my publisher 
against my wishes. I think thou art right in regard to 
John Bonython. I knew nothing of him save what I 
iouod in the Hist, of Saco, and supposed the name 
«nd race extinct, as I never heard of the name 
on this side of the water. If possible I shall 
have the entire poem omitted— if not^ I will cheerfully 



add the note suggested. I think thee for calling my 
attention to the matter, as I would not knowingly do 
injustice to any one living or dead.— I am very truly 
thy friend, ** John G. Whittieh." 

A correspondent has inquired as to the origin of ths 
name Bonython. The usual explanation is Bo, honse ; 
ython, furze. No doubt the latter is correct, but is the 
former ? I have not been able to discover another 
Cornish name beginning with Bon, This portion of the 
name has certainly a French look, and the tradition of 
the family is that its founder in England was a Norman. 
I see by the Parliamentary Rolls that the portion of 
Cornwall in which Bonython is situated, and which ii 
furzy country, was represented in the early Parliament! 
by Johannes Bon. In this fact have we the eTplanation 
of the name ? Was it originally Bon of the ython, 
which in course of time b .came Bonython ? 

John Langdon Boktthoh. 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

Bonython op Bonython (vol I., pp. 76, 177).~My at- 
tention has been called to a request of "Verax'' at the last 
reference, that I would say what authority I had for the 
statement in page 79, that the ** Visitation of Cornwall,'* 
edited for the Harleian Society by Lieutenant*Colond 
Vivian and Dr. Drake, "was confessedly prepared to pot 
on record facts concerning the Vivians,and perhaps two 
or three other families." I am not responsible for the 
statement in question. It will be seen at the first re- 
ference that as regards the *' notes on the Bonytbcn 
family,"! was simply the medium for conveying them to 
the editor of the Western Antiquary, This is shewn by the 
Inverted commas at page 79. I have, however, in com- 
pliance with the request, nohesitiition in stating that tha 
remark in question must have been made under some 
misapprehension. 

The *' Visitation of Cornwall" was one of the first 
works placed on the list of the Harleian Society, and 
th s was doue at my request as a member of the council 
on the first formation of the society, I think, in 1868. I 
was requested to recommend a suitable editor. Three or 
four years elapsed before one presented himself. By 
accident I was brought into communication with CoL 
Vivian, and I proposed the work to him and he kindly 
and wiljingly undertook it. Afterwards, also 
at my request, Dr. Drake was associated 
with him as co-editor. I believe the motives 
of those gentlemen were as pure and dxa> 
interested as my own. Their only object and desire was 
to see the Visitation of their native county in print. Of 
the manner in which they accomplished the work it is 
unnecessary for me to speak. Every page bears witness 
to their unflagging industry, and the skill with which 
they have used their materials, which made the " Visita- 
tion of Cornwall ** one of the most valuable works isstied 

by the society. 

John MAouak. 
Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouo. 
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DARTMOOR 

TlM broad Atluitle bands before thy throne. 
Its rocky footatool with white lipa halh kined. 
Where, granite-browed, thou alit'st In grandeur lone, 
Thy temples wreathed with heaTen'a nnsalted mist 
Feet in the brine^ and face yelled by the dood, 
MjbA yeatltiire by ohanging nature wrooght,— 
ntan of earth and sky— silent and proud, 
■ren beauty kneeling hath her homage brought :^ 
Time as a shadow speeds across thy plains, 
Iteaying no record of his printless feet : 
Thy glances follow, as one who disdains 
To stop a foe, tlsaimleai all to meet^ 
And all onr gsDeratlons come and go 
As snow-flakes on thy dioulders melting slow. 
Colyton. W. H. H. B. 



SIR FRANCIS DRAKE A PIRATE. 
Quite at the end of 1881 appeared at Santiago of Chili 
» work of the 'ininent Chilian anther Senor B. YicnoA 
liaokenna, which is called *< La Bdad del Oro en Chile." 
At p. 108 mention is made of the English pirates and 
oonairs of the sixteenth century, " i el piimero entre 
4stos e ilustre Drake,* — 4uid fint amo ngat them Is the 
illiwtrioiis Drake.~Thls oocon in the third chapter, 
and in the emnmary of the contents of that chapter 
(p. 99) RiohArd Hawkins, the "Blcfaarte* of the 
SpaniMds ia alao deaignated '* the corsair.'' 

B. H.R 



CURIOUS ROCKS IN DEVON AND 
CORNWALL. 

Bi WnuuLx OiOBsno. 



Near 



Ftet v.— jOo—hMlonK 

ItaiTalt BiUlgf^ and not te ffom the raid iMd- 
Tnvisfeoak to MaiOelowB» fa VliiB Tor« mim* 



approaching It from the Tavistock side, is certainly very 
much like the form of that old ruck in the desert Mr. 
Bort, above cited, saya that Dr. Berger and his fr end, 
Mr. NeckeTi were boUi stmdk at once with this resem- 
blance. The Rev. R A. Bray points out the likeness 
which this tor bears to other objects— that of a man 
ridinff on horse-badk, with a woman seated behind him 
on a pillion ; and from another point resembling the 
form of a lion sucking his paw. 

There is an overhanging rock on the Eastern Beacon* 
between Brent and Ivybridge, which forms a canopy 
projecting over a naturally-formed stone seat. When 
seen from the lower ground, in the direction of Brent, 
this rock bears a similarity to the outline of a cannon. 

From Yes Tor, looking across the valley of the West 
Ockment, a large rock will be seen, which is not unlike 
the figure of a hucre animal reposing on the hill-side, and 
near the lUver Taw, under the range of the Belstone 
tors. Is a large block of granite, which Bowe, in his 
Perorndti/drfiMi a^ Dtu/fmoor, likens to the gnomon of a 
dial. He saya, *' a slight examination is sufficient ta 
prove that Nature alone has formed its rude outline, 
like a mimic gnomon of colossal proportionB,and planted 
it firmly in the ground as if to mark ttie progress of the 
sflent hours of the desert.*' 

On the summit of Great Mistor b a so-called rock- 
basin, which is known as Muior Pern, and also as the 
Vevit*8 Frjfingpan, The first name occurs in the Peram- 
bnUtimi of the moor made in 1600, where tha boundary 
of the forest is said to run * through the midst of Mistonr 
moore to a rocke called Mistorrpan." OnLondy Island, 
and in the ScUly Isles there are, I believe, many 
curiously-shaped rocks which bear distinctive w^ifin^ 
but I am not aware whether any of thempoesen aUke- 
ness to animal or other f unns, but it is not unlikely thai 
they do. 

I have here endeavoured to givs^ bjr bo means no ez- 
Lanstive list of the rooks in our two western ooontiaa 
which bear resemUance to Uving and other objects^ but 
one which will inolnde those of principal note and with 
• few ezceptionB thsy are all weU-knowa to me. Oar 
ooeeti and oor moon will, no doQbt» fofairii farther 
emmples, and sbooU they be sooghl for, the rambler 
be weU repaid for any trooUe tiOHB ii tfaiir MMeh* 
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liythebeaatirul scenery he will meet with BAdng the 
hills and valleys of sonny DeTon, and (lie ragged ooaete 
of the sister county. 
Splatton, South Brent. 



c< 



A CHARITABLE DOG. 
At Saltash, by the faithful report of BCaster nomas 
Parkins, the dog used daily to fetch meat at his master's 
house there and carry the same nnto a blind mastiff, 
that lay in a brake without the town. Yea that is more 
— ^he would upon Sundays conduct him thither to dinner, 
and the meal ended, guide him back to his couch and 
covert again.** 

This interesting anecdote I copy from Carew*a Survey, 
p. 267. 

Exeter. E. Pabfitt. 



GERMANDER "JO MAUNDER." 
It may be interesting to collectors of words and their cor- 
ruptions, to know that the common Veronica Offieinalit, 
which is nof Germander, is called in the North of Devon 
about Hatherley Jo Maunder. I was asked a few days 
ago if I knew this Jo liCaunder. I said I had not the 
pleasure of that gentleman's acquaintance, but my 
questioner said, "it*s not a man but a plant." 
I said *' if yon will obtain a piece of the plant, perhaps I 
may be able to tell you what it is.*' In a day or two a 
piece arrived, when I found it to be V. Qffieinalit, This 
plant is held by the people in the locality whence it was 
sent to be a sort of panacea for all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, or if not quite all,a great many of them. 
Exeter. E. Pabhtt. 



THE WISHT HOUNDS OF DARTMOOR. 

Who does not remember the advent of the year 1880? 
^-The storm was terrific, and punctual to the time indi- 
cated by the cablegram flashed to us from our cousins in 
New York. I wae kept awake for hours by the furious 
blasts that the spirit of the storm had raised in the Rocky 
BAonntains, and had stirred up and mingled with those 
of foaming lakes, and roaring cataracts, and crashing 
forests, in their way to the wild Atlantic. Amongst thla 
din of furies, I thought I perceived a low moan, like a 
monotone from the lyre of JBSolus, which brought to my 
xemembranoe one of the "Folk Tales of Devon," known 
as the " WIsht hounds of Dartmoor," who are said on 
these stormy nights to be chasing in full cry some un- 
rest spirit of the Druidical sacrifices, amid the Tors, and 
over mountain and valley, down through Wistman's 
Wood, Buckland Woods, and Holne Chase to the 
river of Dart, across which the hounds will not follow. 

Ri^er of Dart, rlyer of Dart, 

ItoarioR and foaming river of Dart, 

Midst thy rocks and thy boulders, and rapids and sprsf , 

The salmon and speckled troat gambol and play ; 

But the Wiaht hound is quailed at the rush of thy flood, 

Kor follows the victim of sacrifioed blood, 

Which the Droid has offered npon thy grim Ton, 

And whose spirit ame«t has escaped from his jawi^ 

By a leap o'er thy rapids, thou river of Dart ; 

Thy lame be Immortal, thou rirer of Dart. 

J. F. W^» 



"TkE StEGE OF PLYMOUTH." 

In BUkkwood^e Edinhurgh Magazine^ voL Ixzzv., No. 
<lzxiv.» Janel859,appears an article with the above ^Xfi, 
by JRKol BuU Nvneome, Beq,^ %wmde plume of a aooe- 
what humorous chanKster. The artiole is paitb 
a love-tale, partly a dream of a young military officerj 
who being located in the Citadel, goes to a ball at t]» 
Boyal Hotel, attends a supper-party after the ball, and 
having imbibed rather more freely than usual, inalee|i]^ 
off his drinkinff bout, dreams a dream,in which the tova 
and Citadel of Plymouth are besieged by the French, hs 
himself being the principal figure in the operations. B 
may be added that at the time the sketch was written 
there was a strong feeling of expectancy of an attemptsd 
French invasion. The writer was well acqoainted «^ 
the locality, was certainly not ignorant of strmte^ 
movements in warlike affairs, and had a fair fund of aw- 
caan. A plan of the Cftadel is appended to the artiekL 
Although the article contains little or no infor^ 
nuktion, it is worthy of perusal for obvious reasons, and I 
think it should be placed on record hi any f atni« biblie- 
graphy of Plymouth. Can any reader of the ITcsfers 
AntiquaTif furnish the real name of the writer ? 



TRURO CATHEDRAL— DEATH OF ITS 
CHIEF CRAFTSMAN. 

It may be fitting to record in the columns of tib 
Western Antiquary that James Bubb,the energetic r^pit- 
sentative of J. L. Pearson, R.A, the architect of Tnoo 
Cathedral, died in his house, upon the works, on Mqf 
17. He fell a victim to typhoid fever, at the age of 39^ 
and was unmarried. It was James Bubb who pulkd 
down the old parish church of S. Mary, put in upon fti 
site the foundations of the choir, built Che cryp^ smI 
superintended the erection of the eastern portion of ths 
edifice. This latter reared its head some 26 or 30 feet 
above the line of the nave floor ere he died. Upon May 
20. I880,he assisted the Prince of Wales to lay the 
comer stone of the choir, and the memccvl 
one in the nave, on which occasion the Prince paid him 
a high compliment and passed a kindly eulogium on his 
ability and works. Upon May 20, 1882, two yean after- 
wards, almost to the very hour, his mortal remain 
were brought forth from the darkened chamber, and 
after the cathedral choristers, standing surpliced witha 
the shadow of the north eastern buttresses of the new 
edifice, had sung sweet music over his corpse, the tearfd 
one hundred and odd artificers carried in turns their be- 
loved chief to the cemetery. Nearly a score of church 
dignitaries, marshalled by the Lord Bishop, and followed 
by an immense crowd of dtisens, went moumfnily m 
welL At the grave the funeral service was read cctt- 
jointly by Canons Masons and Harvey and ChaneeOor 
Whitaker after which the Benediction was pronoiiiioed 
by his lordship. Then the Bishop of Truro, srrayed ss 
he was, in fulQ canonicals, went to the bereaved and 
venerable sire, and to the weeping sisters, at the open 
grave side of the good man who was gone, and alto* 
nately gra^pmg each affectionately by the hand, bid 
tham, in Jesus' name comforted. 
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It 
wept. 

Exeter. 



•I tliii moment tluit the mhoi» gravvywd | WnrxLiiOR— 



OLD CORNISH RHYMES. 



When I wtm a aohool boy m Illogan pariah, the feeling 
amongst boys from different parishes was very strong 
against eaoh other, as illustrated by the following 
doggerel :^ ^ 

ILLOGAII BOYS. 

Radrath bofs, Bedrath boys, np In the tree, 

Lookiagas '* wisbt "* as " wiaht " oould be ; 
IlloKan bojs, Illogan boT», ap in the oak, 
Kaooklivc down Kedruth boys at ersiy stroke. 
And «ue Mno. The feeling between Tarioos parishea 
used to run very high in Cornwall, 

*£very Comidmian knows what it is to feel ** wisht" 
It means sad or forsaken, melancholy. 
Birmingham. r. T. 

(The above is another variation of the rhyme which 
appeared in Irestem AnUqwury, Part I., new series, p. 
^•) BnnoB. 



SUN-DIALS. 

Oyer the doorway of the south porch of Lamexton 
Church is a square dial plate of slate, without any in- 
scription however, beyond the date— 1695. 

In a similar position at Milton Abbot, is a small 
Bun-dial distinguished only by the date, in this instance, 
17«L W. S. B. H. 

Southmoltoniana who go to the south chancel door, or 
any other part of their ** Parish Charoh of St. Mary," in 
quest of the sun-dial sO droumstantially located by 
Mr. Hems^ will find themselves engaged in as much of 
a wild-goose chase as the famous Knights of the Bound 
Table. The sun-dial in question belonged to the parish 
church of Barnstaple (St Peter and St Paul), was re- 
covered by the churchwardens, Mr. S. Gess and Mr. 
H. R. Williams, and at the end of April was again fixed 
in itr place. 
- Bideford N, D, 

In a letter on the above subject to one of the Exeter 
papers, and published about twenty-five years since, by 
the late Mr. James Davidson, of Secktor, near 
Ajuninster, the accomplished and accurate antiquary 
the following inscriptions are given : — 

At Sooth rAwroir, against the south wall, on a large 

dial, is the following quotation from Juvenal, " Obrepi 

9um inteUiOa tentctm,** In all the succeeding instances* 

the inscription^ are on dials plaoed on the gables of 

porches that cover the sou th door :~ 

Fabkhah— •• Umbra ntmut,^* 

'M.AKittL^** Sieui wmbra," 

Fhithilslooh— " Umbra tmmau," 

SioBUKT -" Ut haratie vita," 

CooKBORT -** Hedeem the Hme " 

Welcombb-" FuffU irreparabUe tempu9,^ 

Kbntok— •• Bora part vUm." 

TiiitLR ToBEuraxoH— " JPii^ vrrqpanbUe tempui." 



" Ufe^s but a shsdow- 

Hao's but dost: 

TlibdyaUsayes— 

]>y all we must" 

Mr. Davidson says in his letter, " it is to be regretted 
that so simple and elegant, though silent, a monitor and 
moralist should not be pftener retained in the modem 
restorations of our houses of prayer *' — words that every 
reader of the Weetern Antiquary will most heattily 
endorse, I am soze. 

Colyton. W. H. H. BooiBS. 
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S47. —Dbau and Sokkbvillb Abms.— Is there any 
probability that the well-known wy vem or dragon of the 
Drakes and Somervilles might be connected with the red 
dragon of Wales, or of Cadwallader? 

Pin WITH. 

348.— Thi Sooth BAJts,—! should be obliged if one 
of the readers of the Wettem Antiquarjf would point out 
the boundaries of the South Hams, or refer me to where 
they are set out 

Kingsbridge. B. H. 

2M9.-<^iANT*8 Gbavs at RADroBD.'-Is there any 
traditidi attaching to the two upright stones in the 
lower pait of Badford grounds, on the left-hand side of 
the main drive, not far from the house, which local usage 
has designated the *< Giant's Qrave '*? 

Plymouth. M, Y. Y. T. 

350.— JottP.— Until recently this was the local name 
of a villa^b on the road from Plymouth to Tavistock, 
near Boberough DowQ, ncMv called Boborough. Can any 
reader expUrfn the origin of the name, and state why it 
wasaltefM? 

OiLDHBLM. 

351.— Tbbvillb-stbbbt, Pltmottth.— I shall be elad 
of information conoeming the meaning and origin of 
" Treville," as applied to the street hi Plymouth so 
named. 

Plymouth. F. 

Treville-street was, until well on the present century » 
called Butcher's Lane. It was then a very narrow 
thoroughfare. Most probably the change was made out 
of compliment to one of the owners of the p r op erty. 



a52.— Dbakb and trb Gamb or Bowls on Pltxouth 
Hob.— The following communication appeared a few 
days since in the WeHem Mormng JfsiM : — 

"thb abmada " BOWLIirO OBBBir. 
Sir,— It is assumed by many that the game of bowls 
in which Drake was engaged when the Armada was first 
seen was being played on the Hoe. Mr. Seymour Lucas 
hasadopte.1 this view in his picture. The late Mr. 
Jaoobson, who was well informed on matters eonseoted 
with o'd Plymouth, told me that the old Bowling-green 
where the game was being played was on the site of the 
Boyal Hotel Tap. This would aooount for a messenger 
bringing the news that the Armada was in sight, and 
led to the remark of Drake that there was time enough 
to finish the game and then beat the Spaniards. If the 
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Bowling-green had been on the Hoe, no mesMOger would 
have been needed, and the words attribated to Drake 
ooold have hardly been naed.— Yours tnily, 

W. Lavbbs. 

Upton Leigh, Torquay, May 20th, 1882. 

Thid is an interesting point, but, although the late Mr. 
Jaoobenn was unquestionably a Kood authority on any 
matter with which he had come into personal contact, or 
had gained direct knowledge, yet the mere statement that 
he said a certain thingis not sufficient in these critical 
times to overturn a tradition or historical statement 
which evidently originated long before Mr. Jacobson's 
time, f^ee Wetttm Antiquary^ vol I. p 158, where 
II.W.C refers to Oldys's " Life of Sir Walter Baleigh, 
a work dated 1740, in which this tradition is mentioned. 
Can the writer of Uie abore, or the writer of a previous 
note on Plymouth Hoe {Wettern Antiquary part I, new 
series) give a better authority than the mere verbal state- 
ment of Mr. Jaoobson 7 Editob. 



|?f#/t?^. 



LiDDm«— ITetfem Antiquartf, lxxl^A saying applied 
in North Devon to a story with much tiresome iterailnn 
is that '* It is all one littan like a guckoo." This pro- 
nunciation indicates the probable derivation of the word 
from the Litany, in the responses of which one expres- 
■ion is often repeated, like the note of the cuckoo. 

Bideford. N.D. 

Tliis word, according to Halliweirs "Archaic and 
Provincial Dictionaiy," has the following meanings 
aitadied to it:— In Somerset it means "long," and 
for the West Halliwell says, it means "sayin*' long, 
song, and story," viz., a long, tiresome story. 

B. PARim. 

I have been acquainted srith this word all my life, and 
have frequently heard the very words used, in illustra- 
tion, by M.T.T.T. Indeed, "Hold your lidden, or 
"20fi({efi," is equivalent to "Shut up." WsBonB (ed. 
1884) lias "Lbdbn [As leden, laden, lyden. Latin, the 

Latin language : speech • . . ] Language; speech 
[obs]," with an illustrative quotation from Spenter, 

Halliwkll (ed. 1874) has "Lkdbnx, speech; 
language. {A.SY' "(Liddbn (1) Long, SomerteL (2) 
Saying, song, or story —TTeit.*') 

Nabb (ed. 1876) has " Lbddbn, or Lbdbn, language ; 
from the Saxon leden, or keden. which originally meant 
Latin, bein^ only a corrupt ion of that word. Ghauoep 
has u«ed it, and from him Spenser, and other writers, 
probably took it. So Dante use latino for language in 
general " He leives illustrative quotations from Dante, 
Spenaer. Flairfax*B Tauo, Drayton, and ChoMcer, 

WiLUAMS and JoMBS {Sonureetukirt Oloetary, 1873) 
have "Liddbn. A story ; a song. {Get. Lied),'* 

Jknninos {DioL WeetJSnff,, ed. 1869) has "Liddbn. A 
story ; a song.** 

Rook (Jim and NeU. 1867) has "Lidden, Clock; 
annoying reiteration." 

CODOH {Hitt, Polperro 1871) has "Liddbn. A 



monotonoas song. A.S I^ied ((German] a song. Laxd{Gt) 
■orrowfol ; troublesome." 
Tovqnay. Wm. PvraBUX. 

BoNTTHON Family— ITeitem Antiquary, Vol. I— 
With regard to the very interesting enquiry about tiis 
history of the Bonythons, may I suggest that their nszsa 
may be connected (according to a frequented Celtio 
usage) with a plaee, i e., Bonython or Bonithon, of Cavy, 
which Dr. Chamoch thinks means " the furzy dwelliivl 

Newlyn. W.S. Laoh-Sktbiia. 

SoAT.— I have heard this used inTruro to imply bank* 
ruptoy : "He is gone to scat ;" also, when anytiung 
has been broken, it has been said, " Scat all to pteooL* 
There is a story told of the Chaoewater Yolnntaers, in 
the days of Napoleon. The drill seigeant, a straago; 
has appeared and formed the men into line, and via 
ezerdsing them in the goose-step, etc. At the end of 
the lesson he gave the word "Break," but the men noC 
understanding the term, stood quite stilL "Break,'> 
cried the sergeant, but to no effect ; and the poor man 
knew not what to do. An alderly man standing by ssid 
"Here, let me try, eir." He placed himself in the 
position of the sergeant, and cried " Scat up," and the 
company at once dispersed. 

Torquay. P. Q. K. 

GuNDBBDA, Dacobtbb ov Wiluax L — IFerfff* 
Antiquary, LZ —Your correspondent asks for proof of 
the parentage of Gundreda de Warren. It ts diatiiictly 
given, and with the aid of other charters, given espUcit^ 
enough in William de Warren's foundation Ch rters of 
Lewes Priory (Dugd. ifon. V, 12, new ed.) 

" Ego WiUielmus de Warrena et Gundreda uxor mod 
volintes perigrinationem facere ad Sanctum Peinun ia 
Roma .... don»vL 

Donavi pro salute anima mea et anima Gnndredi 
uxoris mea et pro anima domini mei WilUelmi Regis qoi 
me in Anglicam terram adduxit, et per oujus lioentaa 
monachos venire feci . . . • et pro salute DamiBa 
mea Matildis Regina matria uxorts meai et pro sateto 
domini mei WiUiehni Regis filU sui." etc 

More contempoary quotations will be found in Sir Geo. 
T. Duckett's Parentage of Gundreda, dauffhter </ 
William the Conqueror," pub. Lond., 1877, 8vo. 

London. Wtvxbn 6ui.k. 

SLAMMAOKiNa. Wettern Antiquary, LXL— The weed 
"slommakin" (thus pronounced) I have frequently 
heard used by two aged gentlewomen, still living in the 
neighbourhood of London, as signifying a slattasly. 
untidy person. 

London* A Si}BflaBiB8& 



" Weekly Mercury ;' June lo/A, 1882. 

BRENT FAIR 

Prior to the Dissolution the manor of Brent belonged 

to the Abbey of Buckfast, and a fair was sranted to 

that Abbey, to be held on Brent Down for three dnys at 

Michaelmas. In Risdon's time, however, there were two 
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fain during the year at Brent^ one on May-day, and the 
•other on St Michael's day, and two fahn yearly are atill 
kept op, one called the Lamb Fair, being held in the 
month of April, and the other known as the Gk>OBe Fair, 
taking plaoe in September. The lattei of these is the 
largest and most important. The fair commenoesat 
twelve o'clock on the Monday before the last Tuesday 
in the months named, being altered to these days in 
1778. Like many other old fairs, it is held ** under the 
■^lave,^ This glove is tused on a pole, being decorated 
with evergreens, and was formerly displayed from the 
old shambles^ which were situated in the centre of the 
town, immediately adjoining the present Anchor Hotel, 
where also was hung the town bell ; but on the removal 
of the ruins of this building, which was known as the 
Gheape House, a few years ago, the bell was placed in 
its present pontion, and the glove has since been put up 
hexe. This is on the top of a house, near the middle of 
^e main street, and is the same building which once 
formed the old com market 

It is always fixed in position by the sexton, and the fair 
commences direoUy it is displayed, and continues until 
it is taken down on the Wednesday nigbt The Mon- 
<i»y afternoon and the Wednesday are devoted to the 
pleasure portion of the fair, the Tuesday being the day 
for business. On this day the streets in which the fair 
ia held are from early morning till the afternoon, 
•crowded with buyers and sellers, and the pens for the 
«heep are formed by placing hurdles on the foot-paths. 
This practice, which ttiust certainly be far from a 
pleasant one for the inhabitants, is from its old associa- 
tions allowed to continue, and the bare idea of banishing 
the cattle pens to any convenient spot on the outskirts 
of the town would be looked upon by them as an 
aot almost approaching sacrilege. The pleasure 
part of the fair is not nearly so important as was formerly 
the case, but the business portion of it has increased to 
•ach an extent that it was found to be desirable, a few 
years since, to hold two cattle markets yearly in ad- 
dition to the fairs. These take place on the last 
Tuesday in the months of February and August. A 
large number of Dartmoor ponies are always to be seen 
■at Bren tFair. They are driyen in from the moor, rough 
and shaggy, and in a semi-wild state. Strong and hardy, 
these animals are much in request. 

The bell has no connection with the fair, being rung 
•only in case of fire, and on the evening of the 4th of 
^une, on which day two stewards are chosen by the 
inhabitants, whose duty it is to see that the person ap- 
pointed to keep the watercourse dear during the ensu- 
ing year carries out his engagement, and that a constant 
stream is always flowing through the town. 

This custom is not of such moment at the present 
tune as formeily, as water is now brought into the town 
in pipes, from a reservoir, which is fed by a spring 
jtising on Undertiill Farm, on the southern slope of Brent 
Hill. 

It was formerly the practice to bring all cattle which 
^ere impounded, and for which no owners could be 
^ound, to the shambles above-mentioned, where they 
^ere sold by the parish constable. The late Mr. 



William Stidston was the last peison who filled this 
office, which was discontinued about ten years ago, and 
it had been in his hands for nearly forty years. 

The custom of holding fairs '* under the glove " is a very 
ancient one, and there are nuiny towns wnd villages in 
Devonshire and elsewhere, where it still prevails. The 
practice is mentioned by Hone as occurring at Exeter, and 
the Reverend E. A. Bray, in his account of Brent Tor, 
near Tavi8tock,informsus that at the time of his writing, 
a stone lay by the road-side, on which the pole with the 
glove was erected during the fair. At Barnstaple also, 
the same . custom is observed, and it would perhaps be 
interesting if the names of all the places in the two 
counties where the practice still holds, were put on 
record in the pages of the Widem Antiquarif. (See also 
'•Denbury," Western Antiquary, Vol. L, p. 103, and 
** Kingsbridge, " Id., 22nd April, 1882). 

Various explanations have been offered as to the mean- 
ing of the custom, and it has been represented as signi- 
fying freedom from arrest while the fair lasted; also 
that the open hand, being typical of friendship, the ex- 
posure of tiie glove where all could see it was a sign that 
good-feeling should prevail. Lysons, in speaking of the 
fairs at Chester, where this practice is carried out, says 
that it is probable that the glove might allude originally 
to what was considered as the chief article of trade there, 
but this explanation would not, of course, be satisfactory 
in all cases, and there is little doubt that it is really an 
ancient form of charter, a glove having been received by 
the inhabitants of the town that liad been granted the 
right to hold a fair, as a sign of consent to such taking 
plaoe. This would be afterwards exposed on a pole at 
each succeeding fair, and serve as a proof that the same 
had been duly granted, and thus perpetuate the right of 
the place to it. 

Splatton, South Brent Wiluam Cbossino. 



CURIOUS ROCKS. 

Some twenty years since, when strolling along the 
shore of Bigbury Bay from the Bolt Tail I hsd been 
admiring an arched rock standing out in the sea to my 
left hand, when I noticed to my right a village with a 
church, and was induced to take out my map. by which 
I found that the village was caUed **Thurlestone." It 
came at once to my miud that it had got this name from 
the drilled or thurled stone which I had been looking 
at. I then thought of *" Durlstone Head ** in the Isle 
of Purbeok, but oould not recollect any arched rook 
there ; when, however, I next saw this head I observed 
that it consisted of a point boldly projected into the seat 
consisting of greatly contorted thin beds of soft and hard 
rock, interstratified so as to make it likely both that the 
point might have had an arehed termination, and that 
such a termination so composed might have been formerly 
swept away. Farther westward on the Dorset coast is 
another and a very perfect and remarkable 
example of an arohed or drilled rock, which, but mora 
obscurely, may in like manner be reflected in its names 
of "The Durdles." or "The Durdle Door." 

Another similar name has been ever smoe hang- 
ng about the same notion in my mind ; that of " Durla- 
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ton" the title of a dktiiigaished Scotch Uw lord, »nd 
writer of a celebrated Law Text Book quoted »» " Dirle* 
ton's Doubte." The village of Dirleton liee about h^li 
a mile from the sea, in Haddingtonshire, sonth of where 
the Frith of Forth joins the sea. I had hoped to be, 
■ome day, again in North Britain, and would have taken 
occasion to see if this name had a similar cause, but 
when lately writing to Miss Russell, a lady who is an 
mcoomplished antiquary in Lothian, I added the question 
as a postscript. I was much gratified when she obliged 
me with a reply that she had only recently been made 
acquainted with the fact that, attached to an isUnd 
lying off the part of the shore nearest to Dirleton, there 
is a very remarkable arched rock. This would justify a 
canon that fossil words contained in place-names are 
legitimate constituents of inference. It is their constant 
fantastical abuse which has discredited their evi lence. 

The Devonshire rock, at Thurlestone is figured 
in a wood-cut in Sir H. De la Beche s ** Geological 
Report on Cornwall, Devon, &c." 

Bristol Thomas Kebalakk. 



REMINISCENCES OF PLYMOUTH DOCK. 

The complaints of the deferred date of pensioners' pay. 
ments, through the commencement of a new mode 
adopted by the Grovemment, have brought to my mind the 
condition of Plymouth Dock in the last century, as des. 
cribed to me by my parents and others. The Government 
used to pay the labourers and artizans in those days 
quarterly, b ecause it was not safe then to convey treasure 
by road, in consequence of highwajrmen and robbers who 
infested the country. The necessary amount was sent 
by a man-of-war, i^enerally a frigate. 

I will now give a picture of the social condition 
of the inhabitants. The shopkeepers were called tradersi 
and in fact they were petty bankers. The wages 
then paid were on a very small scale, those of ship- 
wrights when working extra— known as two for one 

and a tide — being 17s. fid. per week, and other 
callings in lesser amounts. It may be supposed that 
oat of such earnings as these there was little means of 
accumulating capital, hence almost the entire popula- 
tion lived on credit given by the trader, who not only 
supplied the dealers with such commodities as he soli 
bat advanced money to enable his customers to purchase 
other neoessariea. 

The trader was jealons of any dealer opening an 
aoooont with a second trader ; if he did his credit was 
stopped. 

The effect of this was that at the end of each quarter 
the means famished by the guott-banker were nearly ex- 
hausted. 

If a contrary wind prevuled up Channel, the 
ship with the money has been known to be In the 
Downs and adversely working down the coast, to 
arrive three weeks or a month overdue. 
Then distress began to be felt, stocks of 
food exhausted, and no money in circulation, 
anxiety increasing day by day, as the state of the 
wind and weather indicated an adverse or a favourable 
ehaoge. 



At length the Banker's Hill Battery annoonoei the* 
frigate in the Sound, - at the welcome inteUigenoe all work 
iR suspended and wives and families dress and make off 
to Fore-street to meet their friends with the quarter's 
money— the trader is ready to meet the dealer, so that 
in a short space of a few hours the money is dispened. 
For it was a thing almost unknown in those days for any 
default to occur, as every one would be aware of it and 
no credit would be afforded to the delinquent. 

There were, however, even then, persons who 
stepped out of thraldom, cleared the debt to the 
trader, and having by thrift saved enough to run the 
quarter, were known all over the toirn, in the ftmily 
gossip thus : " Mrs. Smith has run her quarter, th^ must 
be getting on welL" 

After the traders had been settled with,aay balance of 
cash left was disposed of in the purchase of extras, and 
those " on pleasure bent," either resorted to; Milehouie 
to dinner and eat junkets, or to a popular place of amuse- 
ment, an inn kept by a dairyman named Treeby, which 
stood near the site of the present Belmont House. 
The resort was named Stoke Beautiful In this 
house and groundsa bull was kept by the landlord, which 
was baited by dogs. ThA animal wm so weU up to its 
work that many a dog became a victim. He had a way of 
presenting himself to the dog that enticed its confidence, 
and when a favourable opportunity offered,he would sink 
suddenly no his knees,crushing the dog under his weight 
When he had accomplished this feat he used to com- 
placently look out for the applause which was sore to be 
awarded. 

Plymouth. J. Spbt. 
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353.>-Fix>ooiNO RouiTD TU Fun.— Was this cruel 
punishment ever carried out at Plymouth, or have we 
any record of it ? It seems to have been the naval form 
of ** running the gauntlet " I have heard a naval oEBcer 
say he saw it inflicted in 1812, ».«., 200 or 900 lashes. 
Thrse were harsh days. Pkkwith 

354.— KiNaaTKXONTON RAif-RoABTiNO.-.Could you 
kindly oblige by informmg me if you know the origia 
of the Kingsteignton ram-roasting, which is held oa 
Whit-Tuesday, being Fair-day ? 

Newton. Samuil Wills. 

S'5.— Posmoif or Rood Staiboabb at St. 
Andbbw'8 Chuboh, Fltmudth —Is not this position,, 
in the middle of the wall of south transept, or chapel, a 
very peeuli'^r one ? 

Can your ecclesiastical antiquarian readers mention 
anysimilarcases, intheWeet, at all events? 

Hibtskwb. 

3B6.— Toww Obiwubkb, Sombbbbtbbibb. — lie- 
name of this town is supposed to be derived from Carew 
and Kama, the name of a branch of the Indian Kara 
Family. Can any better derivation for the same b) 
given? 

Dawlish. R. R w. K. 

3S7. — QaBBm' Bibthdats —Could anyone throw a 
light on how our fathers In Plymouth kept apthe kin;» 
or queen's birthday la the "olden times *^ There are- 
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rwojoB curious entries In the borough records of some 
places on this subject-on corponte drinking the king's 
health at the Wktepayers' expense, &o. How long has 
the review on the king's or queen's birthday been • 
Plymouth institution ? 

Newlyn. W, S. Laoh-Sctbma. 

358.— Milton Abbot Chuboh.— This church, I find, 
> consists of chanoel, nave, and two aisles, both prolonged 
eastwaids to the same extent as the chancel, and, what 
seems curious to a tyro like myself, there are, beddes a 
north doorway and a south porch, at the western end of 
the chuich, two small porches at the east end, like 
transepts, by which the chanoel aisles are entered from 
4he north and from the south respectively. 

Is not this anaagement very uncommon? 

Plymouth. Boo : Aira : Ikq : 

869.— VlBOlT.— In a local paper occurs a report of a 
trial attheLifton Petty Se8sions,in which a certain 
BichaidJaae» a labourer, was fined for assaulting one 
Joseph Philp, a bailiff. From the evidence, it appears 
that the defendant, objecting to the bailifTs attentions, 
gaid :— "If you don't let me alone 1*11 Meat your brams 
out," and, suiting the action to the threat, aimed a blow 
at the intruder with a biU-hook. The baiUflf then, in 
defence, got hold of a "visgey," and declared he would 
knock the defendant down if he attempted further to 
interfere with him in the execution of his duty. Then 
followed a struggle, in which Jane got hold of the 
*• visgey " and hit the bailiflf with his own weapon. The 
offence being proved, the Bench said they would content 
themselves by inflicting a slight penalty, as the bailiff 
seemed to have been somewhat indiscreet. He should 
have shown the man the warrant, and abstained from 
picking up the ** visgey." 

In my copy of Moore's " History of Devonshire," I 
find a list of 158 words "formerly, at least, prevalent 
amongst the common people of the county," but amongst 
these only five begin with the letter " V." 

They are : — 

Vad, the beam of a cider press. 

Vell^ to separate the turf entirely from the soil. 

ViMv, apposite, suitable. 

Vinny, mouldy. 

Vlother, incoherent talk, nonsense. 

What is a "visgey"? 
TJxeter. Habbt Hems. 
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Tasb Cabt. — A correspondent^ in No Lzii. of Notes, 
&C., overhearing two Dartmoor worthies compare an 
ill-constructed cart to a " fash cart," inquires the mean 
ing of the word " Fash." If your correspondent had 
been up in the Dartmoor "double Dutch, ** he 
would have concluded that the Dartmoor youths mean 

fish cart. 

Peckham. Joseph Cabtwbioht. 

Cbubohbb iw Pabxs, &a— a query on this subject 

was inserted in the Wedem Antiquarif some time sfl^. 

-but does not appear to have attracted much attention. 

Perhaps the following extract from my note-book may 

HM accepted ashavingsome connection with the subject:-- 



"Dunterton CShurch presents a curious aiyoeacanoe 
from the road to Lannoeston. The churchyard, fringed 
by fine trees, is approached by a path across the field by 
which it is entirely surroxmded and separated from the 
public road,&c. Access is obtained by a gate at the N.E. 
comer of the churchyard at the termination of the i>atli. 

W^. S. S. H. 

The Mount Edooumbb Leoend.~I believe the legend 
of Lady Mount Edgcumbe being buried and after- 
wards being revived by the sexton entting her finger for 
a ring, has been told of ladies in other places. There 
are some curious variants of the folk tale in NoUt and 
Queries, especially in Series I, vol. xiL Unless authenti- 
cated, I should regard it with suspicion. 

W. S. Laoh-Sztbica. 

CoBNiSH Pbefixes.— The prefix Pol to some Cornish 

names is certainly an old Coniish word indicating some 

quality title of honour, which I am not linguist enough 

to translate into modem parlance, but I remember an 

old saw, 

Oar and Pen, Pol and Tte, 
Would make the de?il ran away. 

These seem to designate the principal clans of the 
county, and if they still retain the power of their ancient 
boast, who would not rejoice to see them in combination 
against our common foe ? 

From the littie historical information I have on the 
subject, I think when all the county agreed on an enter- 
prise, they presented rather a formidable front. Are 
not some of the old-tioie Cormsh ballads still in exis- 
tence which commemorate some of these exploits ? Such 
as when a certain Sir Henry Trelawney was sent to the 
Tower in London for some political offence, they com* 
posed a ballad, and were fortunate enough to procure 
some friend at Court to put it in the king's way, part of 

which ran, 

And shall Trelawney die. 

Trelawney shall not die. 
Before T^lawney, be shall diw, 
There's forty thonsand Cornish lads 
Will know the reason why. 
On the king expressing an opinion that It was over* 
rating the population of the county,he was informed that 
they were more numerous than was visible, for they 
lived mostly underground, with unpared nails and uncut 
hair, and were so fierce and courageous as to be almost 
invincible. This so alarmed the king that he gave orders 

for Sir Heniy*s immediate release. 

There seems very little reason to suppose that the pre- 
fix Pol was derived from the Apostie Paul, though there 
is no historical record to make it improbable that he 
might have visited Britain, for after his conversion at 
Damascus, the persecution by the .Tews was so great that 
he had to be let down in a basket over the wall to escape 
their violence, yet it was three years after this that he 
joined himself to the disciples at Jerusalem, or had inter* 
course with Peter, and then after remaining a fortnight 
he was absent ag»in for fourteen years, ample time for 
visiting Brit ^in, a colony ot Rome. 

Paul being a tent maker, and a large body of Roman 
sol<^ersbemg stationed in Britain, his business might 
have conduced to his support, as well as opened' Inter* 
coune between him and them. 
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At CanterlniTy, tradition is that the fint Christiaii 
worship and teaching in Britain weve by Ronum eoldien, 
who met in the open air. A Tery ancient cfaoroh, I 
belieye still standing near Ganterbary, was built on the 
Bite where these meetings were said to hsve been held,and 
who can say St. Paol might not have been there and 
worshipped with them ? 

Bevonport. Mabt Tbobkx 

CoUBT IN Plaoi Namcs.— As the query respecting 
the occurrence of the name of Court in Place Names has 
not hitherto received an answer, it is hoped that the 
following may prove acceptable :— 

It appears, then, that the name court is derived from 
the British word Owi, and signifies a house where 
tenants pay their rent. We read that '* Cwrt is as 
Celtic a word as Castell, and to be found domiciliated in 
•11 Celtic countries as Uie appropriate name for what» 
with various meanings, we now call court, from the 
king's palace to an open space before a private house 
We have Hengwert and Cwrt Newydd, Cwrt Mawr 
and Cwrt Bach, and various other compositions of the 
word, with epithets which prove it to have been from 
the earliest times in common use among the Celtic 
nations."— (" Archseologia Cambrensis,' voL 8, Third 
Series, p. 849.) 

Again, in a paper on " Cwrt Bryn y Beirdd.*' it is 
stated—** We learn nothing from its name es^cept th ^t 
• ... it was a house where tenants p«id their rent 
—as the word Cart implies — and nothing more." — 
("Aichnologia CambrensiB, ' voL 4, Third Series, p. 
197.) 

Afi regards the recent change of name from Langdon 
EUl to Langdon Court, I am unable to account for it 
except as an instance of the indulgence of mere caprice. 
Taunton. Jamieb U. Pbimo. 

Wbblbt akd Moobb.— TTettem AtUiquaiyt No. Lxn. 
—It is not very probable thxt Moore w^s much ac- 
quunted with Wesley's hymns, but highly probable that 
he was well acquainted with Mat Prior, who had written 
long before Wesley :— 

"Amid /wo itoMB oa one small Point of Land 
Wsaa'<li BBoerfealn, and amas'd Wa stand : 
On ttltber Side car Thuoghts laorMaat turn ; 
Forward We dread : and locking back we mevni. 
hotAng the Preent tn this dabtons H^si : 
And lost Oof selfea betwixt the Pntore and the Past.** 

Solomon Powbb, bk. itL 

Wesley was so fond of Prior that here-printed some 
of his poems in the early volumes of the Arminian 
MoQQgmtt and, no doubt, Wesley had the above passage 
in mind when he wrote his hymn. 

R.R. 
(From ifofetaiid <iu/eri€$^ 6, S. ▼., May 20,1882). 

Foub-wat-lbr.— This variety of expression for /mr- 
tfwil-iMf is nsed in the following passage from WUliam 
DuOard. " The Gate of the Latina Tongue Unlooked, 
1668» p. 280.":— '* There an four prindpall onee 
[Religloiisl hot every one of them divided into Umm 
Mots ; the Heathenish, Jewish, OhriatiBo, Biahometaii, 
having every one its anthor. Its books of Revelatioiia, 
Bod Its Rites ; of whioh scrapnloas >biir-«af -M, to take 
an historieal short delineation.'' 

Plymouth. 



" IVeeify Mercury^ June 17/A, 1882. 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND THE 
SPANIARDS. 
Lope de Vega, the most popular of the Spanish poets, 
composed in 15»7 an heroic poem in ten books (*• L» 
Dragontea ") to revUe Drake. It was not, however, 
published untU 160J. Ticknor says, " Perhi^ no other 
instance can be found of a grave epic devoted to tht 
personal abuse of a single individual " (JKjt. ^^ spux^ 
LU,, ii 131. Southey in one of his lively and sttraetivfr 
essays {Quart. Bev xvn.. 25-28) has given an analyns of 
this Spanish poetical assault on our great naval hero.— 
that terrible, •• Dragon," and " ffMurfnl man to the Khig 
of Spain, ' as Lord Buighley accurately described him. 
Acosta. in his Sittoria de Uu India; 1590. speaks of 
him as " aquel gran cossario Drac." The graceful littb 
Spanish ballad, beginnmg " Mi hermano Bartolo," kz. 
Ac., U given by Mr. Ticknor with an English traniia.' 
tion : 

" And Bartolo, my brother. 
To Baitlaad forth is jr<»De, 
When the Drake he means to kill • 
And the Lutherans ev«r> one 
Bxcommnnioattt from God, 
Their Qoeen among the firat, 
H« will capture and bring back. 
Like heratios aoeorst. 
And he promisee, moreover, 
Among hia spolhi and gains, 
A heretic young servins-boy 
To give me, bonad In chains ; 
And for my lady grandmamma, 
Whose years rach waiting craTS. 
A little handy Lutheran, 
To be her maiden slave." 

The manades (says Mr. Richard Ford, QuaH Btt, 
farzviii., 826) still preserved m the Tower of London, aie 
coUateral evidences of King I hilip's kind intentions 
Queen Elisabeth came in for an equ^l share of Spealsk 
vituperation and vilification. 

Exeter. yT. B. R. 



THE OBELISK ON THE PLYMOUTH 

HOE. 

Now that the obelisk landmark on the Hoe is in any 
oaae doomed to disappear— to be replaeed on the same 
site by the Eddystone JUghthonse— it may be of intenst 
to readl a fewfaots in connection with it and its pnde- 
oeewn. There must be a few old Plymothlaas who can 
recoUeot that it did not stand alone, hot was one of tfaiee 
landmailn of sfanilar character erected some time in the- 
last oentnry in partial replaoement of the ** corions com- 
peas for the use of mariners ** which tradition hae aaso- 
dated with the name of Sir Franois Drake, hnt wiikfa 
oertainly originally dated bade years before his maycnlty. 
These three obelisks playeda promiiient pert in coonee- 
tiop with the aaoel notable traged y r seorded in the hifctoty 
ol the Hoe— withall itshangingii^ biimingi» ■Hihftfl<*«i t^ 

—the eieoatkm of tlie marines Z^e, CoffMyiod Bnnhasa, 
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-<m July Oth, 1797, for mutiny and sedition. The coffins 
of these unfortunate fellows were placed one at the foot 
of each obelisk, and there they knelt upon them and 
were shot. As to the first ancient " compass/' which so 
far as can be ascertained had no predecessor, it was 
erected in Lw69, when the trade of the port was rapidly 
-developing. In that year there occur several entries of 
paj-ment to WUliam Edgecumb and others for work and 
materials for "the oompasse ;" and in the following 
year, 1570, it was plastered and finished However, this 
original *' compass '* must have been a very inadequate 
a£fair and speedily replaced, or the Corporation were short 
of money, and it was left unpaid for for mme ten years ; 
for in 1581-2 we read—" Pd. for a'l the charges in 
makii ge the Compasse as by a Bill mentioninge 
the pticulars thereof shewed at this Accompt appeareth 
vij. xviJH. ijd. (£6 IGs. 2d.") This was the year of 
Drake*s Mayoralty, and hence its connection with his 
name. We may fairly assume that this entry refers to 
the erection of a new structure, and not to longwinded. 
ness of accountancy. What the ''compass* was we 
learn from other entries — a structure of masonry show, 
ing the cardinal points surmounted by a vane, and neces 
sanly, from the cost, equal to some £38 now, of no very 
elaborate character. It is probable there were seats 
around it, as there were around the ancient watch house 
and the old fire beacon, which stood not very far from the 
site of the Camera. The compass itself was originally on 
the West Hoe. It is not definitely shown in 
any ancient map, though the beacon, and the 
windmill, and the chi^l of St Catherine are; but its 
site is clearly indicated by the statement that in 1675 it 
was removed from " Mr. Tillard's Hoe " and re*erected 
at a cost of £2 10s. Up to within a few years of this 
period both Hoes had belonged to the town. Charles 1 1, 
helped himself tu half of one; and Izaak TilIard,one of the 
staunchest "Church and King ' n en in tlie Corporation, 
fallowed the example of his Koyal master, and in some 
way got hold of the other. Hence the compass had to 
be removed. It was then placed on or near the site of 
the present obelisk, and after sundry reparations con- 
tinued there until well on in the last century. When it 
was pulled down it was, in all likelihood, immediately 
succeeded by the obelisk group, which may have been 
partially built of the same materials. Probably the 
rif^hts of the Trinity Bo<«rd over the existing obelisk and its 
sit eare derived in direct succession from the time when the 
* * compass ** — like bo many-other semi-public and semi" 
private arrangements to facilitate navigation— passed 
under the control of that Corporation. The continuity of 
purpose will be fully maintained by the succession of the 
KtMy stone. — From the WeiUrn Morning ^eios, by R. N. 
Worth. 



ANCIENT BRITISH BARROWS. 

Grave HiUr, Mounds, Howes or Tumuli, come under 
the more general name of British Barrows. They are to 
be found In several parts of England. In the parish of 
Xj 'r^newth, Cornwall, close to the road leading from 
Stratton, Warbstow, &c.. on to Camelford, are severa*, 
:*n'l the ground being elevated a thousand feet above the 
ce.i level, they form very ctmspicuous objects, and the 



views obtiuned from them are most varied and exten- 
sive. Some few years back, Barrow opening in York- 
shire and Lincolnshire arrested considerable attention. 
The journals devoted to art and antiquities were full of 
glowing and interesting descriptions of proceedings by 
Canon Green well, in Torkfihire, Dr. Thumam, in Wilt- 
shi e, the Rev. £. Stillingfleet, in Linoohishire, and 
others, in regard to the opening of Barrows. This pro- 
bably created a desire to investigate some of the same 
structures in Cornwall, probably wi h the expecUtion o£ 
finding something akin to the remains of the Gristhorpe 
warrior, whose coffin of oak, his equipment for battle or 
the chase, some portions of flint, and some of bronze are 
now to be seen safely deposited in the 
museum at Scarborough. Such wonderful remains 
of the past, even if decayed and broken, 
furnish much for reflection, while carrying the thinker 
backward over a very long stride of time. The Cawthom 
chariot, the breast plates and war implements of the 
early Briton are all subjects of much interest, as also 
the bronze brooch and fibula taken from the bosom 
of a beauty of the ancient period, and who remained so 
Ion? ii surely buried in the wolds— with her glass beads 
of various patterns, much variety of colour, and also a 
bronze biacelet of exqniHite design, assist greatly 
in leading the mind still further back into the wondera 
of the past. The barrows about Lesnewth are the 
famous one of tettrsborough generally called tioh- 
BARROW, and three othei-s. with one at a short distance in 
the parish of Davidstow somewhat larger than the othe's, 
and from the appearance of the centre part 'ooks as if 
some attempts had been made to open it. One of the 
lai>fe Liesnewth barrows on the land of Lord Churston, 
was, at about the time the body of the Parish Church was 
rebuilt -opened out at the cost of John Douglas Cook- 
projector, first editor, and part proprietor of the famous 
Snturdag Review, The workmen cut a broad trench 
through the centre of the mound, first coming upoo a 
coating of grass and earth, then a quantity of 
loose rubble, then a layer of ctiflf dark clay, and finiUy 
upon a heap of stones of various sizes, and in the centre 
a rude, rough cist or stone chest, about four feet long 
by two feet six wide, a clay bottom to the same and a 
rough irregular slab of stone for a cover. In this rude 
receptacle were found bones that must have been those 
of a very tall man. There were no discoveries in regard 
to implements of flint stone, or iron, and thd body must 
at the time of the interment have h^en dismembered so 
as to ).lace the remains of one evidently above six feet high 
in a trough, cist, or stone chest of some three or four feet 
long, by two feet six inches wide, and nine inches deep. 
It wa« an ill-managed affair with no one present to make 
even a rough sketch of the position of the skeleton. The 
b<mes insteail of being returned to the place where 
found, were put into a box and sent up to Mr. Cook at 
his chambers in the Albany, London. 

Camelford. j. Q, p. 

Note.— Hearing of this affair two days after it had 
taken place, I went over and made a sketch of the cist, 
mound, &c., as represented in the drawing I send 
herewith. (See illustration to this number.) 
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PARISH APPRENTICES. 

Among the curiosities of the pMt history of DeroD and 
Cornwall, the records of the working of the old system 
of parish apprentices nuiy be mentioned. A little has 
been already done in the Wutem ulntt^icofy, but there 
are, I am sure, abundant and curious stores of material. 

1. Lists of parish apprentices occur in some borough 
records. I have seen some such curious lists of 
apprentices and persons to whom they were bound in the 
eighteenth century at Marazinn. Probably there are 
many such lists in Devon and Cornwall. 

2. When did the parish apprentice system die out in 
Plymouth and Devonport? If I am rightly informed by 
tradition, it was in disagreeable vigour in the early part 
of the present century, and was only abolished, I was 
told, not for the protection of apprentices from severity, 
but becanse it was thought too favourable to them. I 
must own that in the abstract, if humanely carried out, 
the parish apprentice system, as a kind of adoption, 
would seem (and possibly in many cases was) more 
merciful than our modem system of keeping poor little 
workhouse boys and girls in the Union. The modem 
boarding-out system appears a modified return to it. 
Perhape some of your older Plymouth readers may give 
aome traditions of the old system. It had some abuses 
in certain cases, I fear, and some quaint stories may be 
told about them, as Dickens tells us in *' Oliver Twist 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 



Britannia^** finishing up with *< God Save the King. 
Newoastle-on-Tyne. Ootogknabiak. 



^MfifS. 
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SSO.^DoN MiouKL AT Pltmouth.— Are there say 
living traditions of Don Miguel's visit to Plymouth f 
It was one of the connecting links between Plymouth 
and Portuguese history. I understand that Don John, 
the King, held a Court near Lisbon, on boaid H.M.S. 
Windsor Castle, at one time stationed at this port. Sir 
Charles Dashwood was tHen in command. Some of the 
oflioers were much favoured by the king, and one at least 
—Lieutenant John Somervil^e, of Devonport, was made 
by him, I believe, a Knight of the Tower and Sword. 

Newlyn. W. S. Lach-Sztbma. 

361.— Vako.— Mr. Hems, in hb note published Is^ 
week, gives a list of words commencing with the letter 
y. The above u not included therein, and I should be 
glad if any reader of the Wettem Antiquary can throw 
light upon the derivation and use of the word. Is it & 
corruption of fangUd, as it is usually applied in thb 
way :— '* That's some new vang of youra." " What new 
vanff have you got hold of, now !*' 



SHIPS PRESSED INTO THE KING'S 

SERVICE. 

The following ought to find a place in the 
Wettem AfUiqnary, In 1518 ships prested for the King 
In the West Country by Anthony Carleton and Henry 
Calays in the month of April, the 4th year of the reign of 
our Sovereign Lord King Henry VllL. viz., at Poole, 
Topsham, Dartmouth, Lowe, Lyem^, Coleton, Exeter, 



39. tonnage 2.089 tons. The sums paid for the above 
£806 lis. Od.-State Papers, 5th Henry VIH., p. 662. 
Exeter. E. Parfitt. 



362.— Obeston, vkab Pltmoutr.— The local {Hronon- 
elation of this name is Osen or Oten. "What is its origin, 
•nd why is such a di£ferenoe perceptible between the 
spelling and pronunciation of the name ? Has it ibt 
connection with the Oase in Hamoaze ? There is a wide 
field for research amongst the place names of this 
district. 

Plymouth. M, Y. Y. T. 

36S. — Cavalbt at Pltmouth. — What lancer 
and other cavalry regiments were stationed at 
Plymouth or Devonport in this oentuiy? I 
have heard many traditicms of the hofsr 
soldiers who struck the fancy of juveniles of both sexas. 
Where were their horses stabled 7 I think during the 



Brixham, Torr, Totnesse,Paynton, Cokwood, Dyteeharo, 

Saltbashe, Fowey, Asshe, Glaunte, Chitchester ; In all I Crimean War, when some of the brave troops, who shared 



RECOLLECTIONS OF OLD PLYMOUTH. 

An annu^ visit of the worshipful the Mayor and the 
Corporation of Plymouth to St. Andrew's Church used to 
take place on the fourth of June, the anniversary of the 
birth of King George the Third. The prooeasion started 
from the GuQdhall at eleven o'clock ; a band of music play- 
ing the National Anthem led the way, followed by the 
flag bearer carrying the Guildhall flag,and the three town 
aergeantv with their maces, the insignia of office ; then 
came the Mayor in his scarlet robe,cooked hat, and gold 



321— Map of Divonbkibx.— The map mentioB^i 

by 1. 1. O. E. was undoubtedly engraved by EmmaaGsI 

Bowen, geographer to his Majesty about 1747, pa Uitbed 

dhain, the Aldermen in thehr scarlet robes trimmed with las an English Atlas or new set of maps of all the counties 



afterwards in the Balaclava charge, paeied throogik 
Devonport, there was some difficulty on this point 

Also, what cavalry were used to idd the press gang is 
West Cornwall during the war with Napoleon. Tbc 
hunting of poor fishermen Vy troopers sounds very likt 
'* dragooning," yet an old man recently deceased told b» 
he slept under a hay rick (about 1812) to avoid *'tW 
horse soldiers." . ^ 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 



ikpti^' 



fur, walking two and two, the Councillors in their black 
■ilk gowns, and old Widdeoombe, the town crier, in his 
red cloak, three^x>mered cooked hat, and bell in hand, 
bringing up the rear. After service they all returned in 
rimilar ofder to the Guildhall, the band playiqg *' Bule 



in England and Wales, with a general description ^ 
each county, its cities, boroughs, and market town.* '• 
the number of members returned to Parliament, Ac 
London, folio Watt's Bibliotheca. 
Exeter. K« Pabtitt. 
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Thb liEPXBfl* Hospital, Totnu.— The above was 
situated in the npper part of Totnes, very near Highfield 
Hoose (ooooined by Mr. HeUook), and adjacent to 
Mandlia-oottafces and Maudlin Well, the latter famous as 
poesesBuig curative properties. See Mr. E. Windeatt's 
'* History of Totnes,** and Whitens *' Directory of 
Devon,'* article, Totnes. 

Totnes. J. R. 

yisan,— Western Antiquarp^ lxv.— Mr. Hems asks 

the question what is a Vtagev ? It is a pick and cutting 

XakA a sort of hatchet used in cutting and tearing down 

hedges &c The name, I believe, is almost peculiar to 

Cornwall? 

Exeter. E. Parfitt. 

Tkluko the Bn» op a Dfath.— W. S. L. S. will 
find this in *' Trans. Devon. Ass.," vol. viii, p. 61. 

Blibsiko Applb Tbxbs.— Same vol. p. 49. 

Sating thb last Shkaf and Cbtino " A Neck *' is 
common in and near Probus, and doubtless elsewhere. 

Torquay. P. Q. El. 

Cbiwkibnx. — Wedern Antiquary ^ LXV. -^ The 
names of places is one of those extremely 
difficult subjects, which have exercised some 
of our best scholars, and frequently without any satis- 
fac^ry results, and Crtwheme is one of them. Mangr 
writers have tried their hands at this, but Mr. David- 
son has, in a very able artide lately published in the 
Exeter Architectural Society's Transactions on Ancient 
Crosses and Housesjbrooght to bear his extensive learn- 
ing on the above subject, including many names de- 
rived from the above, and Crewkeme is one of them. 
The name is literally *' Gross-house ; '* it has nothing 
i¥hatever to do with the Kura family, as I have seen 
suggested before '*R. R. W. E." put his query. 
Oollinson *<iris<. of Somerset, *" v. 2, p. 159, says:- 
*' Crewkeme a very ancient town, known in the Saxon 
times by the name of Cnicerne, which is compounded of 
the woxds Cnice, a cross, and erne, a cottage or place of 
retirement," and Mr. Davidson enters into the 
-etymology of the word, and finds the word 
•erne in its singular application thus, that 
** casA " usually translated cottage, was the Latin 
word, used for an " fern " and an asm meant a shed for 
4i.nima]s or a hut for storing produce, but not in its first 
sense a dwelling for man. In one instance an sem 
signifies the hut, perhaps the cottage labourer. Among 
th^lawB of King Ina, A.D. 700, it is said if a churl steal 
a chattel and take it into his dwelling ("and bereit into 
his ssme ') ftc. Eame or Em, says Ash's Dictionary, is 
from the Saxon, a solitary place, now chiefiy used in 
•compound words, and thus we have in later English the 
forms " bakem," a bakehouse, " brewera," a brewhouse, 
and so on. In this way, saysMr.Davidson, we conceive 
it was ashelter or roofed enclosure of the " cyric,'* or cross, 
'Came to be called a *' cruo-flsm ** or cross-house, and as 
CoUinsoQ says, " there is no doubt that this name was 
applied to it in the early ages of Christianity, when 
'chuichm were rare, and hermitages w cells were the 
•usiial places of religious aHSOftiatJons." 

Kxeter. E. PABPirr. 



"Abibh' anu *' Eddish."- The former of these 
words is doubtless a corraption of the latter, which is a 
good word, meaning " the latter pasture, or grass that 
comes after mowing or reaping '* (inde Webster's Dict)^ 
and is derived directly from the Anglo-Saxon SdiaeC'tk 
park, edish, or aftermath," vide Bosworth's A-S. Diet). 
The particle " Ed" at the beginning of the word means 
" again ** or " backward " (teerum, retro). It occurs in 
our word*' Eddy,** the alternate flux and reflux of th« 



sea. 
Pljnnouth. 



I.W. N.K. 



" Scat " (ahw written " Scate," vide BaUey s Diet) is 
probably connected with '* Scathe " (hurt, damsge, &c.), 
from the Anglo-Saxon verb fceathian, to take away, to 
steal,— and hence to harm, hurt, or do $eaih or mischief!. 
In addition to the sense in which the word " Scat " is used, 
namely, that of slapping or striking a person (as cited by 
"G. F."), it is employed to signify breaking, e.^., 
" Brown, Jones, and Robinson have scat " (f.«. have be- 
come bankrupt) ; " the potatoes [being over-cooked] axe 
seat all abroad," The word seems to have some affinity 
also to Scatter (to disperse, to throw about), from A.-S. 
Scadian, to separate, to divide, &c. The Latin verb 
Seeo, to cut (for which word, in the query, Sieeo, to 
dry, is by a misprint, I presume, substituted) can have no 
immediate connection with the word under considera- 
tion 

Plymouth. I. W. N. K. 

Thubl and Scat. -The term "Thurr'is commonly 
used in the SciUy Islands in the same sense as given by 
your correspondents G. J. and Mary Thome, in last 
week's Western Antiquary; so also is the term " Skat," 
in both senses as given by the latter correspondent last 
week. 

Penzanc«s. John Gibson. 
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Weekly Mercuryl' June 24/A, 1882. 

GRiEClSM IN DEVONIAN. 

The time is past when words and phrases at variance 
with the dominant idiom of the educated classes were 
condemned as ungrammatical and vulgar. What is 
grammatical at one period of a lanafuage may be un- 
grammatical at another, and Woe versa ; and wliat are 
apparent anomalies of grammar in one language may 
find their counterpart and illustration in some other 
cognate tongue. "We be," for instance, was King 
Alfred's Anglo-Saxon, and '* There is not no more to 
say," was correct English to Chaucer Moreover, the 
multiplication of negatives for the sake of confirmation 
was a usual Greek idiom, e.^., the great master of 
Attic prose, Plato (Phileb. 23), says :— " ifot one of us 
would in no matter never be worth wAkimg at alL" 

I propose to illustrate, from the same antique aooiee^ 
a common and somewhat nncouth-sounding West 
country expression. Devonians are chaigedwith the 
oifenoe of using "to" for " at»" so mnch so that It is le- 
kted of fip. Atterbuiy that he would not visit Devon- 
shire for fear he should be called Mr. To-terbuiy. A 
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Newquay finhwoman excused herself for not delivering a 
lobster, purchased by some visitors, by saying — "She 
had forgotten where the gentry were quartered to ;** and 
a Devonshire girl, sent out to make a purchase, on her 
return said — "Smith's was shut up, so I bought it into 
Cook's.'' 

Now this mode of expression is familiar in Greek, and 
would be called by a Greek grammarian the prcsffiians 
eonttructiOf a concise or packeii syntax, which joins a 
preposition of motion to a verb of rest, so that you 
could say ** I shall ait into St. Andrew's tif-day," and " I 
shall read into the Library." Thus "I bought it into 
Cooks*' is condensed for "I went into Cook's and 
bought it there " Indeed, our common use of " here " 
and "where" for "hither" and "whither'- "I came 
up htre*'^Ay€piiv eySoBi in Xenophon— *' w/tej-c are you 
going" — is just parallel. 

Plymouth. Defniel. 



SOME RELICS OF THE PAST. 
There are in many parts of the cr)unty of Cornwall 
objects of interest that have received as yet but little 
notice. They are generally in out-of-the-way places, 
but seldom visited by the artist or antiquary, and, ki 
many instances, allowed to remain in a ruinous and 
neglected condition, not very creditable to an age of 
taste and progress. Between the once famous town of 
Camelford and the romantic little port of Boecastle, 
there was, at ao earlf period, in tlie parish of Minster, a 
large open siMce of moorland, known as Waterpit 
I/own, where a track or pack-horse road crossed it from 
Launceston, Stratton, &c., on to Boscastle, Tintagel, 
ftnd other places on the coast. Close to the intersection 
of the roads the)e formerly stood a remarkably fine 
specimen of the ancient wayside crom, for which the 
oounty of Comwallhasbeenso justly famous. It was 
evidently of early Saxon date, in form somewhat 
irregular; the face of the standard or shaft boldly 
ornamented with well-cut mat-work encircling some 
bosses, and further ornamented beneath the lower one 
with the Irish interlaced cross— as introduced in the 
Arms of the See of Truro. There are incised lines on 
the edges of the face, and the tenon still remains at the 
lower part that was inserted in the mortice of the rough 
block of stone— that, if not broken up to repair the 
roads, may still be found near its once prominent 
position. The reader will be somewhat astonished to find 
that the shaft of this interesting specimen of Saxon 
art, this mute but sure and certain guide that once led 
the pilgrim to his holy shrine or directed the way- 
farer on his road, this valuable memento of a somewhat 
rough but pious period, was removed some few yean 
back to a farm nesr at hand named Trekeek, and is 
most disgracefully vandalized by forming the bed or 
gupport for a portion of the works of a threshing 
machine. We were informed some years back by the laat 
and oldest of the once famous Tintagel freemen, that in 
his youth, before the down was enclosed, he remembered 
the cross in a complete state. At the time of the enclosure 
the fwm labonrers and others were in the habit of 
digging round and under it in the hope of finding 
reatnre. This undermining ao injured and loosened it 



that eventually it fell over, and the shaft was removed to> 
the farm as mentioned, and is probably there still. The 
history of the head of this cross, fortunately saved 
from complete destruction, is another instance 
of the mischief that may be done by 
ignorance and fully. When the shaft was 
removed from Waterpit Down, the head was tak«n 
by another farmer, who endeavoured, by having th« 
Greek symbol cut a^ay, to convert it into a pigi 
trough. At the time Lesnewth Church was restored, 
the rector, fortunately, got possession of his l^ead, 
which, from its size and the stone of which it is made, is 
evidently the original belonging^to the Waterpit Doii-n 
Cross. 

On the attention of an antiquary of some note 
being called to the matter, he was at the cost of a 
modem shaft, on which it was placed, and is now to !•« 
found, safe from further desecration, beneath some fine 
old trees in Lesnewth Churchyard. 

Many may think it would have been better and more 
to the purpose if the original shaft had been procured 
from the farmer at Trekeek, and that, with the original 
base and head, placed in the graveyard at Lesnewth. 
(See illuBtration.) 

Camelford. J. G. F. 



DANIEL CUDMORE. 
Daniel Cudmore of Loxbeare, by his will dated I6th 
October, 1637, gave to the poor of Tiverton and others, 
£5 to be distributed on the day of his funeral, and £50 
to be paid at any time within three years, if the Mayor 
and Corporation of that town should buy any land for 
the use of the poor of that place within that time. The 
profits of the land were to be given to sixteen poor old 
people on every Good Friday for ever. 

The same Daniel Cudmore, as it seems, published j^ 
volume of poems with the following title, " Xv;(«$mi" 
or a prayer-song ; being sacred poems on the history of 
the birth and passion of our blessed Saviour, and seyerd 
other choice texts of Scripture. In two parts, by Daniel 
Cudmore, gent., London, printed by J. C, for William 
Ley in IFaul's Chain, 1655." 12mo. This edition had a 
second and ornamented title page, but when the little 
volume was reissued in 1657, it was omitted. The 
title pages, dedication, prefatory poems, &c., fill five 
unpaged leaves, the poems 120 pages. The dedication 
to " his honoured friend, Henry Worth £sq." is signed 
" Daniel Cudmore from my study in Tiverton, this 

of ." The poems to the author are by Jo. 

Quarlee, Ric Harrison, of the Inner Ten\ple, and Charles- 
Hubburt, of Gray's Inn. At the dose of the volume 
comes a poem " on the death of that worthy ingeni(>us. 
gentleman, John Ayshford, Esq., who departed this 
life May 19." 

The following stanzas may eerre as a specimen of Mr. 
Cudmore's poetical talents. 

** As one long wind-bound In the Ckpe of Hope* 
Until his gales 
Kinds iBoIus exhales, 
Bans the too faithful Cable-rope, 
And th* aachors, which of Hope trae emblems are. 
To him oocasloB matter of despair. 
8o lay thy paUenoe at Bethsida's pool ; 
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The tool BO wiiito, 
Till dealh divorcing Btralto 
Shall waft b«r boBce. So in a School 
A full Hff'd youth, moro ri.;>« than rich, waits long 
Till WAfted thknce to th' Academick throng." 
London. W. P. Courtney. 



CORNISH WORDS. 
At th« trial of John Chapman, a Cornish farmer, of 
Higher Kernick, near Belovely, for the murder of his 
wife Mary Emma, holden at the Winter Assizes at 
Exeter before Mr. Justice Williams, upon November 
S^ 1881, several curious Cornish words were used. For 
instance, frequent reference was made to Croust time 
(five o'clock), and Ann Trethewey gave evidence that 
the unfortunnte woman immediately after being 
assaulted, cried :— *' He has knocked out my brains with 
the prong t By prong, she meant what, when I was an 
apprentice, we used to call in Yorkshire a potter, and 
whiat ordinary Christian folk designate a poker. 
JEIzeter. Harbt Hkms. 



§tUp^B. 



864.— Bbkmtob or Brent-tor ?— Not being a seaman, 
I cannot give an answer to Landsman's query about 
this Tor, but perhaps I may be allowed to question the 
orthography he adopts. I have generally seen it 
written " Brent-tor." Which form is the more correct ? 

CORIOSITT. 

365.~-Btndtno?— In the note by "J. L. V.." in No. 
90, on " The Preservation of Penryn, in Cornwall, " 
oocms, under date 1584. ^'In July was the great 
byndyng^ betwixt Mr. KiUygrewe and Mr. Erisye for the 
com at Mylor. " What is meant by '* byndyng "T 

Devs., Junb. 

366. -Lectures in Devonpobt ob Fltuouth.— Are 
there any records of the lectures on sdentifio and 
literary subjects given at the Assembly-rooms in Fore- 
street in the earlier part of the present century, before 
the Devonport Mechanics' Institute was started? I 
should say they would be interesting, and, if existing, 
ought to be preserved by being publi^ed. It is curious 
that Devonport folk seem returning in the last quarter 
to their old system of the first quarter of the century of 
not having a regular institute, but public hall for courses 
of leotares. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. 8. 

867. — CiBAB AT Ltdtobd.— In *' Bygone Days in 
Devon and Cornwall," p. 55, it is stated on the authority 
of Westom, the antiquary, "that Julius Caesar spent some 
time at Lydford on his second arrival in Britain.'* On 
what authority does this rest beside the one quoted 
above, and which Western, out of the many of this 
name, is alluded to. Is it Stephen Western the author of 
La Scava, or some account of an excavation of a Roman 
town on the hill of Chatele, in Champagne, discovered 
in 1772, &0. ? 

Exeter. E. Pabfitt. 



#»%♦ 



312.— EoDiSH.— Used In Notts., and, I believe, in 



neighbouring counties, for the grass which grows after 

mowing. When the rain comes inopportunely, we often 

hear the jocular and somewhat consolatory remark — 

" It is fine eddish weather," that is, likely to produce a 

g(>od crop of eddiah. Webster gives eadith, eagrass, 
earsh, etc. 

Tuxford, Notts. J. N. Dubty. 

WooDBN Water Vifeh,— Western Antiquari/^ Parti., 

p. 9. — Some years ago a similar wooden pipe, a portion 

of an old pump, was found here in a deep well, and in 

g«x)d preservation. 

Tuxford, Notts. J. N. D. 

327.— Hawns AND Dendles.— I cannot find anything 

among my deeds explaining the name Hawns. 

I find, however, a series of deeds in which one Thomaa 

Hele deals with Hele, North Hele, Danids, Brooks, 

Uppaton, and Comtown ; and finally, by a deed of 13th 

June, 1729, conveys them to trustees for one Harry 

Elford. 

Then, I find a deed of 19 Geo. III. (1779) reciting the 

will of Harry Elford. dated 18th January, 1746, by 

which he devises Hele, North Hele, DendaU, Uppaton, 

and Comtown, " to his servant, Ann Challaoombe, until 

bis natural son. William, commonly known by the name 

of Mr. Billy, should attain the age of 21 years." 

Dendalls, I should say, is now a wood adjoining th» 

farm of North Hele, or nearly so. 

I suppose the name " Daniels " was taken, according to 

a common practice, from the owner or occupier of the 

spot, that in the common speech it was corrupted (as it 

would be) into '*Dan'Us," and that Elford, or his 

solicitor who made his will, never having seen the word 

written, invented the spellinx *' Dendalls." 

Blachford, Ivybridge. Blaohfobd. 

IdDDVS.—Westem Antiquariff Lxn.— In my copy of 

Coles "English Dictionary." I find "Leaden, Lidden," 

given aft a " North-country *' word, with the definition » 

" a noise, or din." 

HlBTSKWE. 

Insobiftions on Bells.^ ITeftem Antiquary, LXli.— 
In reference to suggestions made in these articles it may 
be pointed out that a very complete account of th» 
Cornish bells and their inscriptions has been printed. 
The work is entitled "The Church Bells of Cornwall : 
their archseology and present condition. By E. H. W. 
Dunk in. Reprinted from *The Reliquary,' for 
October, 1871 [xii. 67-80]. For private circulation only. 
London : Bemrose and Sons. [n.d. 1871]. 8vo., pp. 16» 
with plates.'* 

1.5, Queen Anne's Oste, S. W. Geoboe C. Boasb. 

36L— Vano. -The answer to "Kearley" as to the 
use of this word is, according to Halliwell, " Vang, to 
receive, to earn, to catch, to throw." Ray says 
"to an4wer for at the font as godfather ; he vang*d to me 
at a vant," "To Vanfr, to take, to undertake for, to 
undertake for at the font as godfather, &c It is from 
the Saxon Pengan," Bailey. This writer gives Somerset 
as the locality where this word is used, but it is not now 
confined to that county. 

Bxeter. E. Pabfitt. 

This word, fai frequent use here amongst the working- 
dM8| is soppoeed to be the old Oomish ; 'tis applied in 
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three waya. First -"I have not vang*d any wages for 
a month." Second—" I gave her a hmt, but she did not 
vang to it." Third — " You are always after some new 
Yang." 
St. Columb. Richard Oobnibh. 

Yisorr (Wettern Antiquarp, June 10, 1882).— Alter 
reading the Note by Mr Hems, I found that Fiigwy, as 
the name of a tool, did not occur in any Cornish or 
Devonshire Glossary, known to me, of earlier date than 
1880. HalUwell (1874) has *' visoT : a pick and hatchet 
in one tool for tearing down hedges. Comw,*' 

Mitt A, C<mHney(Wett ComwaU Words. Enff, Dial, 
Soe., 1880) has *' visoib. An agricultural implement, in 
shape between a mattock and a bammer, for beating 
down hedges." 

Mr. Tho8, Q. Couch (East Cornwall Word*. Ibid. 1880) 
has *' visor. A mattock.'* 

I have, during the last few days, asked a great number 
of gardeners and men accustomed to agricultural work— 
all Devonians — not one of whom had any knowledge of 
the word ; but on hearing Halliwell's definition, every 
one of them replied in nearly the following words : — 
" Oh, that*8 a TwobUV (placing the accent on the first 
syllable). "We sometimes call it a Grubber.*' Most of 
them corrected Halliwell*s definition, by substituting 
the word MaUoek or Maddiek for pick. . 

It may not be out of place to remark that BannitUr 
(Olonary of Comith Namei, 1871) has " visa at (?) pixie 
or fairy field." 

Torquay. Wv. PKNaELLT. 

It's A Fash CA^r.-^Weetern Antiquarp.'-Lxn. 
ftnd Lxv.— I am obliged to Mr. Cartwright, of 
Feckham, for his endeavour to throw light on the use 
of the above phrase. I cannot agree with him. however, 
and am afraid that notwithstanding the technical 
knowledge of the subject which the gentleman so 
named might be presumed to posness, he resides too far 
from the scene of the incident for his explanation to be 
received as the result of an accurate knowledge of local 
methods of construction. There are al&o one or two dis- 
crepanoies between my account of the occurrence and 
the manner in which Mr. Cartwright has understood it, 
as shown by the words of his communication to yon. I 
did not say that the labourers spoke of the cart as being 
" ill-constructed," nor yet that they eompared it to '* a 
fash cart.'' If reference is again made to No. 62, it will 
be seen that I say they described it as illrodapted, by size 
and weight, both for the work and for the neighbourhood, 
and that the epithet fa^ was applied to it, 
as it seemed to me, not as a comparison, but as 
embodying in one word these qualities to which they 
objected. I must thank Mr. Parfitt also for his note, 
in No. Lxni., on the word fashf the use of which, to 
signify "trouble," "fatigue," &c., I was acquainted 
with. A common expression Is **Don*t fash yourself 
about it,** meaning, "Don't give yourself any trouble, or 
anxi«ty,or fatigue, about the subject of the oonvefsatioo." 
I can, tiieref ore, only suppose it was used in the ease I 
mentioiiedto express the troubUeomauM involved in the 
wasof the«art,and pcrh^M tha woid unwiddp would 
here expnts all the labourer meant by /mA. As Mr 



Parfitt sees, it was its application in apparently a some- 
what different, if allied, sense to its ordinary o^e which 
induced me to ask, not the meaning of the word ftuk 
itself, but of the full expression used. Certainly, we 
may dismiss the idea that it was only a mis-pronuncia- 
tion of "fish-cart," which vehicle might indeed he too 
weak and slight for agricultural work, but could 
scarcely answer in dunuineu and weiifht to the desert^ 
tion of the specimen complained of. 

A ToWNBlf AV. 

Cvanw, CouvBK-Fiu. — The generally - received 

opinion is that at the ringing of the curfew bell, all fires 

and lights were to be put out. 2See several references to 

this custom, Western Antiquary, v. 1. pp. 29-172. In 

Whitaker's " Ancient Cathedral of Qomwall,* we have 

an explanation of the meaning ot the term : — '* Couvre* 

feu. This was not, as the generality of people suppose, 

a signal for putting out fires for the night, for the very 

term eouvre-feu, or courfew, not indicating any extinction 

of fires at all, as the interpretations suppose, but merely 

the covering them up for the better preservation of 

them against the morning, as is practised in many parti 

of England every night. The truth is it was merely a 

mode of dvil economy for the regulation of the hours; 

In the fashion of spending the day then a bell at eight 

in the evening was just as proper and expedient to 

announce the hour of going to bed as a bell at five in the 

morning wasf or proclaiming the hour of rising from bed. 

Both, therefore^ are almost equally continued among us 

to the present day." This is now a common practice in 

the North of England, where coal is used for fuel, but 

how they covered up the fires in the middle ages, or 

what they used for covering, I do not know. At the 

same time, mineral coal appears to have been known and 

used by the Anglo-Saxons, for in their vocabularies the 

word col (ooal),explained Vy.the Latin earbo and spnder, a 

cinder fsooriumjf and as charcoal does not make 

cinders, the inference is that they used mineral coal, 

and they would, in all probability, cover up the fire to 

prevent its going out. 

Exeter. E. Pabfitt. 



TBiviLLi-STBin. — Western Antiquary ZLiv.— ] 
that, by applying the name of Treville to one of the 
streets in Plymouth, the intention was to perpetuate the 
name of a family, some of whose members wera mer^ 
chants in the old town about two centuries and a hall 
ago. We may suppose that those enterprising men of 
commerce would claim deecent from William do 
Treville, who was living in Cornwall about the year 
1273, when Edward I. paid a visit to the country to 
arrange some matters relating to the Earldooi of 
Com wait. William had an interview with bit 
sev«)reigB, and obtained from him a grant of some laoda 
which he was to hold by the tenure of grand serjeantry. 
The conditions were, that if Edward should visit 
Helston, and tarry there any time, WflHaia 
should provide fish -hooks, boat, and 
at his own charge for the king's 
ment and use on Helston Lake. If I may hasard an 
opinion, I do not think that this was the first tuD« th« 
king and hia subjeot had met Iha eroas engmil«^ 




pCENE OF |0HN ^^ESLEy's PREACHING AT JrEWINT, CORNWALL 
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sable, on the golden field of TreTille^e ihield, leads 
me to rank William amongst those tnie emsaders who 
followed the fortunes of Edward in the Land of Pales- 
tine. In the coarse of events, Sir Arthnr Gorges, Knt , 
snoceeded to the antient estates of the Budocksheds, 
through his nephew William. He, not caring to forsake 
his fine house in Chelsea, nor to separate himself from 
his London society for the quiet retirement of a 
residence and estate in the somewhat obscure parish of 
St. Budeaux, where thirteen or fourteen generations of 
the Bndocksheds had passed away, offered his property 
for sale, and found a purchaser In Richard Treville, 
Esquire, a thriving Plymouth merchant, and whose 
name is handed down to us in the name Treville- 
street. T belieye the parishioners of St. Budeaux were 
most fortunate in obtaining such a worthy man to 
become a resident amongst them. He, and the 
sncoeeding Trevilles, who lived In what must have been 
he fine old house close to Butshead Creek, seem to 
have greatly interested themselves in the welfare of the 
parish. Richard Treville, of Butteehead Esquire (he 
was High Sheriff of Cornwall in the year of the 
Ship Money, 1634) resided here during the most 
eventful y^ars this parish has ever experienced. He 
generously helped to repair her misfortunes and to 
soothe her afflictions, but before the clouds of Civil War 
and internal distraction had dispersed, this good man 
was called away to a calmer abode. In 1648, Ms remains 
were laid in a grave dug in the north aisle of the church, 
and the spot covered with a finely incised stone of Devon* 
ahire marble, which still bears his name, and the noble 
heraldic insigna won by his ancestor. John Andrews 
and Robert Collins, churchwardens, were paid one noble 
(6/8) the usual fee at his interment. 

St. Budeaux. J. W. 



4|ir/fi nif the JSntt$ii[»tim{n. 

THE OLD STONE PORCH AND INTERIOR 

OF COTTAGE AT ALTARNUN, 

Where Wesley preached and was entertained 

in Cornwall. 

At Trewint, Five-lanes, in the parish of Altamun, is an 
old Cottage with a " Stone Porch." This cottage is of 
some note, and also the stone porch, built by the, at one 
time occupier of the cottage, '* Digger y Isbell," a granite 
mason ; but the point of interest may be gathered from 
the followinir entry in John Wesley's Journal, under the 
date of April 2nd, 1744 — " Rode on towards Launceston. 
The hills were covered with snow as in the depth of win- 
ter, About two^ we came to Tbswimt, wet and 
weary enough, having been battered by the rain and hail 
for some time. I preached in the evening to many more 
than the house would contain, on the happiness of him 
whose sins are forgiven. In the morning, Diggory Isbell 
undertook to pilot us over the great moor, all the paths 
being covered with snow." 

In July, 1745, is another entry .^''Monday 15. Mr. 
Bennet met us at Trewint, and told us Franois Walker 



had been driven thence. I preached between 4 and 5, 
and then went on to Laneast.*' 

In the graveyard at Altamun is a massive altar tomb, 
surrounded with iron nuiings. It marks the last resting- 
place of Diggory Isbell and his wife. On one of the sides 
of the tomb is the following inscription : — 

Sacred to the Memory of 
IHggory Isbell, who died in the Lord, 
28 Jane, 1705, in the 77 year of hia age. 
And of Elizabeth his wife, 
Who exchanged Earth for Heaven, 
8th Oct., If 05, 
In the 87 year of her age. 
They were the first who entertained the 
Methodist Preachers in this County, and 
Lived and died in that connection, but 
Strictly adhered to the duties of the 

Established Church. 
Reader, may thy end be like theirs. 

From early life under the guidance and influence of 
divine grace, they strengthened each others hands in 
Qod, uniting to bear their Redeemer's cross and pro- 
mote the interests of his kingdom in the face of an 
opposing fworld, thus duly estimating Scripture 
Christianity in youth, health, and strength. 

Their conduct was regulated by its precepts. 

In age, infirmity, and death, they were supported 
by its consolations, and in a happy Immortality they 
ei^oy its rewards. 

The Isbell monument was restored some years back, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. S. Peam, and by the 
liberality of Mr. Dingley of Launceston. 

Both the porch and tomb are objects of great interest 
to all antiquarians, and as such attract many visitors • 
On a recent occasion, Dr Temple, Bishop of Exeter, 
paid a visit to the place and copied the inscription . It 
would be interesting to know who wrote the inscription, 
and also if Isbell was rel tted to the IsbeUs of Plymouth. 

The sketch of the porch at Trewint was made by me 
more than twenty years back, and when I made the 
sketch of the interior of the cottage, an old man told 
me, that from what his father and grandfather had said, 
it was (with the exception of furniture) in the same state 
as when Wesley was entertained there and preached 
from the porch. 

Camelf ord. J. G. F. 



UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF JOHM 

WESLEY. 

To Gapt. Richard Williams, 

In Poldice, near Troro, 

ComwaU. 
London, 

Nov. », 178S. 
My dear Brother, 

I know the talents which God has lent me, 
and I dare not bury any of them in the earth. lamadebt- 
or both to the Learned and the Unlearned, and in the 
Magaiine I apply to both; chiefly indeed to the Unlearned* 
beeanse these are the ter greater number. And still I keep 
my oiiglaal points in view : He died for oU, to save them 
from 00 sin. 



so 
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I think the lines on Slavery will do well, 
they are both sensible and Poetical. 

I am, dear Richard, 

Your affectionate Brother, 
J. Wesley. 

\* The Editor will be glad to receive copies of any in- 
teresting correspondence of, or relating to, Wesley; also 
any fatnily recollections of his visit to the West. 



LORD PETER DE GRANDISSON. 
In the illustration of Lord Peter Be Grandisson which 
I found in the last part of the WaOem Antiquary. I un- 
expectedly ( ame upon an old acquaintance in an unlooked- 
for quarter. The picture of this fine effigy ftirms the 
frY)ntispiece to the Rev. F. T. Havergal's most interesting 
vol , " Monumental Inscriptions in the Cathedral Church 
of Hereford." A few extracts which I have ta en from 
the above work will, I think, add to the interest of the 
illostration. It is worthy of observation that three dis- 
tinguished names, historically associated with the Cathe- 
dral at Hereford, are also nearly allied with the early 
history of Devonshire, or the Cathedral Church, in its 
autient city, Exeter. I refer to Foliot, Cantilupe, and 
Grandisson. Our present business is with Baron De 
Grandisson, from whence came he ? 

'* William Lord Cantilupe, took to wife Millicent, 
Countess d'Evreux, and was the father of Lord William 
Cantilupe, Thomaa de Cantilupe, and Julia. This lady 
married John Tre«{OZ, and was the mother • f William, 
Lord Grandisson, w^ho took to w^Ife, Sibella de Tregoz 
According to Leland the remains of both were b ried 
in Dore Abbey, a.d. 13;i5. Tlie obits, of Lord Willi .m 
and his Lady were kept on June 26th and October 2l6t. 
The issue of Huron William and Sibell>fc were, Peter, 
Baron Grandisson, ob 1^58 (nee illustration) ; John. 
Bishop of Exeter, ob. 13C9 ; Otho, ob. 1359, buried ac- 
cording to hia will in the Church of Ottery St. Mary ; 
Thomas de Grandisson, who died young, and William 
who became Canon and Archdeacon, ob. 1.350. 

" John de (grandisson was Chaplain to the Pope John 
XXII., and was one of his Privy Council also his Nuntio 
or Anobassadore, in matters of great weight and impor- 
tance to the Emperor, to the Kings <>f Spain and France, 
England and others, the mightiest Princes of Christen- 
dome. He is said, by Bis^'op Godwin, to be descended 
from the Pukes of Burgundy." 

The following circumstance strongly confirms the 
opinion now maintained, that this effigy represents Peter, 
Baron de Grandihson. During the preparation of these 
pages for the press, a copy of the present illustration was 
seen by Mr. W. Hamilton Kogers the learned author of 
a large work on the "Ancient Sepulchral Effigies of 
Devon." He remarks: " Your illustration is specially 
i nteresting to me, as it is almost a/ocimt/e iu arms, ar. 



monr, and general appearance to Sir Otho de Grandisson 
in Ottery Church, which is figured among my effigies, u 
you would see at a glance." 

Note. — The copy of the illustration referred to as hav- 
ing been seen by Mr. W. Hamilton Itogera, was sent to 
me by Mr. Havergal Knowing that Mr. Rogers is one 
of our highest authorities on Monumental Effigies sad 
Sepnlchnd Remains, I, after comparing it with illustra- 
tions in his own work, fortunately sent it to him. 

St Budeaux. J. W. 



BARON DE GRANDISSON. 

The following valuable note from another learned 
genealogist throws much light up^n the case :— " Lord 
William Grandisson, and his wife Sibella, died in 133Sk 
They had 5 sons and 4 daughtera. On the death of Lozd 
William, thetifle descended to his eldest son, Peter, 
brother of the Bishop. This Peter, Baron Grandisson, 
died in 1358 without male issue, as we find that the 
Bishop succeeded to the peerage on the death of hit 
eldest brother." Of the Bishop, Dr. Oliver thus writes :— 
Succeeding on the death of his brother, Peter. Lord 
Grandisson, in 1358, to the peerage, he became the 
wealthiest Lord Bishop that Exeter had hitherto 
possessed. " If Leland's statement of the monument in 
Hereford Cathedral be accepted as a Peter Grandisson, 
it cannot be other than that of Peter the Baron, as there 
is no other Peter in the Bi(*hop*s family, as his next 
brother, Otho, had a son named Thomas, and both his 
yotinger brothers, Thomas and William, wereeocIeaasticB, 
and therefore celibates. " 

Of the Bishop's elder brother, Peter, Dr. Oliver says 
he was buried in Hereford Cathedral. Query ? Is the 
Hereford tomb the monument of Peter? Or had Peter a 
son ? If so, he would probably be Sir Peter. But there 
is no record at hand of the issue of Peter the Baron, 
and if he had a son he must have died before his father, 
or the title could not have descended to the Bishop. 

"For many years past, authors and artiste have 
supposed that the effigy in Hereford Cathedral repre- 
sented one of the noble family of De Bohun, Earls of 
Hereford, who flourished temp : of Edwards II. and IIL, 
without any historical evidence." 

Note.-—" Thomas Grandisson, son of Sir Otho, was of 
full age at his father's death. He was also a soldier and 
a knight, and died without issue, 50th Edward IU." 

Arms of Gr .ndisson — " l*aly of sii, argent, and 
azure, on a bend gules, three eaglets dispUyed, or. The 
Bishop bore but two eaglets on the bend, but probably 
assumed the undifferenced coat on succeeding to the 
Barony." j^ ^^ 

St. Budeaux. 
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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
In the journal of the Travels of Samuel Kiecl»el, a 
young German merchant, in 1585, he makes the follow- 
ing entry :— * Befo»e T departed out of England [t t. 
towards the end of November] news came that Capt in 
Drake {d/er capiian Draco) had again made an 
important capture uin itnttliche bfUU) of • 
large ship which was bound from India to 
Spain ; the booty obtained being two n •ill ions of un- 
coined gold »nd silver, 50,000 crowns, in coined reals; 
7,000 hides, ?50 chests of sugar, 800 quintals [a quintal— 
100 Ibe.] of ginger (7m/>6r) ; 150 quintals of ivry, 4 
chests of pearls, each containing 2 bushf^ls ; some sacks, 
with costly colours, which they call cochineal 
{amshentHe), and with which they dye cloth. Likewise* 
twenty-four Spanish noblemen of high rank. This was 
aaid to be the tribute of one year and a half doe from 
the Indies of Peru to the King of Spain. It was 
•ifimated at twenty -five barrels of gold*' [equal to 
2,500,000 dollars, or £600 000]. 

In my work " England as seen by Foreigners," pub- 
lished in 1865, I gave a note on the above as follows : — 
'*This was evidently an exaggerated report of some cap- 
bure oy Dra&t), wtio with Frobisher h^d Miled from' 
Plymouth with a powerful fleet on September 14, 1585, 
two days after Kiechel's arrival in London. Drake bent 
foB course to the Spanish ooast, intending afterwacda to 
▼Salt the West Indies, with a view, as he used to term it, 
of *' singeing the King of Ppaln's beard.*' Aboat the 
beginning of October, alter making a few insignificant 
prizes, a boat was captured near Vigo, laden with the 
'* prindpall church stuffe " of the high church of that 
place, " where alK> was their great crosse of silver of 
▼ery faire embossed worke, and double gilt all over, 
bavhig oost them a great mawse of money. They com- 
plained to have lost in all kind of goods above thirtle 
thousand duckets in this place.'* While the fleet was 
before Bayona and Vigo, the governor of Galicia, Pedro 
Bermudez^ together with Don Diego Sarmiento de 
Acufta (afterwards so well known in England as Count 
Gondomar), made great show of resistance, which led to 
m parley taking place in boats upon the water, when we 



are told that '' that English pirate Frandsoo Draquee^ 
(el coiario Ingle* Franciteo J)raque$)t took Don 

DiegD (then a captain, eighteen ye rs of age) 

by the hand to pass into his own boat 
(see Ant de Hernia, Hutoria dfi Mvndo. IfllS. iii 
p 1 >, ftc , and Lopes de Haro ITobifiario <{einqM«a,1688, 
i, p. 236*. Drake then made his way to the Oanarieaand 
the Gape de Verde Islands, and afterwards took and 
plundered Santiago, St. Domingo, and Carthagena,sailed 
thenre to Virginia,and \ rought back with him to England 
R aleigh's colonists. They were the Brat, it is said, to 
intrtKluce tobacco into this country (Camden's AnnmleM^ 
1625, hk. 3, p. 107). ^ he expedition returned in July. 
158'*, having lost about 750 ont of 2,.%0 men. The beoly 

wan estimated at £60,000. There is a narrative of this 
famous West Indian voyage by Thomas Cates whidi was 

printed in 1589, and afterwards inserted in Hakluyfs col- 
lection, iii, 534, ftc A different account is contained 

in a MS. in the British Museum (Roy. 7, T. xvi). Tkere 
is alK> a black-letter poem on Drake's Exploits at St 

Domingo and Carthagena, penned by Thomas Greepe^ 

who describes himself as a * rude countriman, brought 
uppe manie yeares in Husbandrie." It was printed in 
1587, and is very rare. 

Now I cannot help thinking that there must be extant 
some English authority corroborative of the above state 
ment of the German traveller, which it will be seen, is 
very circumstantiaL As there is at this time more than 
usual interest manifested about our celebrated "Ancient 

Mariner, ' I send this note in the hoiim that some of your 
correspondents may be able to throw further light 
on the subject. 
Exeter. W. B. Rye. 



A FEW JOTTINGS FROM ST. STEPHEN'S, 

SALTASri. 

I have somewhere read that a church stood where the 
proeent fine old edifice now stands before the ** Nonnan 
Conquest '* and that it was one of the earlieet of 
Collegiate churches in this country, independent of the 
Bishops of the Western See, served by its own canona 
and prebends, and enjoying privileges almost eqoal to 
the Cathedral Church of the diocese. Bishop William 
Wariewast is credited with patting an end to tiiat state 
of things by suppression, and we may feel certain thaft 
this act of the enterprising bishop wasnot inoonfonnitf 
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%a the wills aad desires of those good aad pioos S«son 
fiitheve who then served »t the nftars in UA old ofaar ch. 
At «i eaily period the pttronat^e w^i ia the hau 1^ of 
the Dakes of Gorawall. It was one of its most £am ons 
QqmJ patrons* Bdward the Biaok Prinoe, who parted 
with it He, in the pleaita le oi his liberality, con- 
fer ed it upon the charohat Wiadsor.and the l>ean and 
Canons of St. Greorge's have ever since carefully retained 
Kdward' < g ift. In some part of Elizabeth's reign, one 
iX^^THechons, or Hitohins, held a lease of the great 
tithe of St. Stephens. The visitor to this inteiesting 
ohareh will see that this worthy man is oommemoratad 
on the fine old monument in the south-east part of the 
north aisle, by his arms impaled on a shield with 
those of Dinham. There are traces of an ioaoription, 
b tt they are too illegible to afford any evidence of its 
oarioaity. However, as I have a copy, I will make the 
WnUm AnHquforg its safe depoeitory :^ 

" Hitc'iiug« milde aod Dinham Disoretn, 
Oontinaiug looge, AuMtcha uU fli-Mte, 
One dMighter had, no ohlldraa more. 
They gate her aoto WaUtuia's worths 
Theire eyss saw all h«ir branc lea births 
Their ag« preston, and asbe with ^l 
Likebositt stroakes before the fall 
▲nd penn*d them in by griefs reatrajnl* 
Uatlllat len^thA to Ddathe they fayate. 
Away drops arst tne lovely henne. 
The drooping Turtle foiloweth, when 
With secret slghes thftt iove hAd taught 
Sweet William for hiefrancis sought 
The Faith of Cbriate SAOh Died in 
Thns Death Dotb end. and Life hftf\n, 
George Wadham, His ^ ife daaghter aad heir. 
To William Hitchens. 
*f Georgens Wadham, Armiger, Sepoltos fuit. Dedmo 
qninto. IMe Septembris, 1606.'* 

FigoxeB of " Wadham's Worthe " and his fond and 
prolific wife, Dorothy, together with their five sons and 
five daughters are on the tomb, all of them in a suppli- 

eating attitude. 

There are two shields of arms.— 1st. Aigent, a cross 
fleuiy» quarterly, azure, and gules, between four lions* 
heads, erased, langued, of the second, (Hitchings.) 
impaling. Gules, four fusils conjoined in fesse, ermine, 
% crescent for difference. (Dinham. )—2n'l. Gules, a 
chevron, between three roses argent, a orescent for 
difference, (Wadham,) impaUngHitchings as above. 

St. Budeaux. J. W. 

AN ODDLY WORDED INVITATION. 

I dip the following from an old paper ^~ 

Whkbb ard How to Bbeak Toub Fast, Faucouth- 

WAVD8. 

stranger,— 

If e'er a visit you should pay 

To FUmonth Bay, 

Tun in and dine at three timee nine,— 
The street Arwenaok, 
The name is Lake, 

Of meat a plate,— roast, boil, or bake, 
Or good mmp-ateak. 
All first-rate, early or late, 
Always await, at a moderate rate. 
To sale your appetite. _ ^ 

Biieter. Habkt Kwm. 



OLD ENGLISH SPELLING— THE 
LETTER Y. 

What rules can be stated in re^ieet to the mode of' 
spelling English in (say) the IGth centory ? 

We have seen numerous imitations of late in oonneetion 
with '* Olde Englyshe Fayres " hi different pbMes, and 
the plan on which these seem to have been constructed, 
has been the addition of "silent e" to as many 
words as possible, and the substitution of y for i. Was 
this, however, a characteristic of the spelling at the time 
■nppoeed to be imitated T 

The Diary mentioned by " J. L. Y." in number 60, 
pteients some differences which it may be worth wliile 
to draw attention to, especially if it leads to any light 
being thrown on the subject generally. 

One is particularly struck with the use of y. This 
letter is inserted into the word Anns, which in the 
extract dated, 1573, is written '' Armys.'* Under date 
1588, y is substituced for i in the word * Spanysh, ' 
(though in 1582, that word is spelled as now *' Spanish,**) 
and for e in ** foUowyd.*' Again, the same snbetitntlon is 
made in 1595, in the word "bumyd "for "burned." 

In ** Armys " I presume the y was silent ; was this the 
case also with " followyd ** and '* burnjrd," or were the 
the last t^vo letters pranounced in the same way as many 
still do '* ed " in " feared *' and '* sinned," when these 
and similar words occur in the Psalms for the day at 
Ohnrch? 

In spelling the word " Harbur," the writer of the 
diary seems to have anticipated the modem American 
saving of letters in words ending in "our,** only he retains 
the " u " instead of the *' o. * ** le " seems to be unifor- 
mally substituted for y in the word *' dale'* for " day, ^ 
and in the word " Januarie ' (under 1582), and in many 
instances e is added to various words, but there does not 
occur any example of the doubling of a consonant and 
adding an e, which is a prominent feature in modem 
Olde Englyshe, as in '* alle " for all, " shippe * for ship, 
** atte '' for at, &o , the nearest approach to such spelling 
being found under date, 1588, where it is said ' our fleets 
mfttthem.'* Hibtbkwe. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DEVONSHIRE 

DIALECT. 

The following are from parts of Devon east of Dart- 
moor: — 

Ees lack cum traed to make an ontrouzen.— I w»nt 
some material to make a mantle— ^n outer covering. 

For a cruzimer— an infant.— A chrism-er — a child 
wearing the chrism, a doth anointed by a Roman Catholic 
Bishop to be used in baptism. 

fee cruel hot and buldrum I zim. there's a dinder 

plant up I reckon.— It is very hot and sultry I think ; 
there is a thunder planet up I suppose. 

tFake Oorrick and the Bull : -I went up droo the ^eel 
and I zeed the boole up tap the hill —and I mocked to 
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•n, and sed booly, booly, boo'y, booly to en *, ftnd the 
boole hurned * arter me, and I hurned Tur me veiy life, 
and jumped into •« gurt goU, t and there I lied sa still 
ae dathe— and the boole comd and ha roared and ha 
bOlaied and ha digged and ha scraped, and I was feered 
o* my life that he*d jnmp right in a top o* me— but I lied 
still, »nd to laest he went away, und I peeped out atween 
me Tingurs, and I seed he was ago, and I up and jumped 
right out auver the hadge into the lane, and I wamee I 
niver sed booly* booly to en agen. 

* Hurnttd - r»n ; Ooil— » k ul y. 

Exeter. J« ^' ^« 



woman, welL Mr. Samuel Weekes, builder, of Dod- 
brooke, apprenended him for the murder of MaiKaret 
Huxtable,down at Torpoint,near Plymouth, as I had the 
words from his own mouth,but I do not know who took 
him for the last murder. He was tried and found guilty 
of the murder of £3arah Ford, and sentenced to death* 
after which he confessed to the other murder.'* 



^tte^s. 



THE KINGSBRIDGE MURDER, SEVENTY 

YEARS SINCE. 

(Vol. I., Pao« 112.) 

By a coincidence almost as curious as meetang with 
the man who apprehended thw revolting murderer- 
namely, through a chance look at a London catalogue, I 
hmve acquired his portrait. 

It is an impression from an etchmg on copper, 
Qxecuted with considerable artUtic skill, and depicts the 
man, whose name was Thomas Liscombe. seated on a 
Aair and apnarenUy in gaol. He is dressed in a 
■leeve-waistcoat, breeches and shoe , with arms and lees 
—o-ed the face (by no mean an unprepossessing one), 
^Tttitude most dejected, and the whole ffives the idea 
of an evidently characteristic likeness. Below the 

^^^^^ Liscombe, ctmmiUed to SxeUr Oa^»l, chargtd 
withihe mvrien of Mariha H'JUJBtahU and A'^n Foi-d, 
So that it seems the death of the poor child recorded on 
the tomb at Dodbrooke was not his only victim. 

Under the inscription the publisher's name is given,- 
PMUhed Siarck lt-^1813 by That, Patter, Surrey tide 
Wettmintter Bridge." ^ 

The fact of this engraving having been issued, and the 
tomb erected by public subscription to one of the 
children so foully slain, shows the murder mu^t have 
caused considerable sensation in the county. 

r^ 1.^^. W. H. H, R, 

Colyton 

"J. W.," St. Budeaux, writes :— **I am informed on 
creditableauthority that the murderer of Margaret Hux- 
tftble, a child, on the 30th January, 1812 and whose me- 
morial stone is in the churchyard »t Dodbrooke. Devon, 
was Thomas Luscombe. I cannot give the place of his 

nativity." 

George Robins, Fleet Mill, near Totnes,al8o writes :— 

"The murderer's name wa<i Tom Luscombe. He was tried 
and found not guilty, for the murder of of the child. Marv 
garet Hu actable, but was hung in March, 181.^, for the 
rr^uvder of Sarah Ford, who lived in a wayside cottapre iw 
the Toftd leading from Diptford to North Huish. She 
vfw^ a poor old woman who was attending to his bad leg, 
and after cotnmitting this murder he took th« same 
knife and eat bread and cheese with it, then wore away 
her husband's coat. I have heard a great deal about it, as 
my friends were then living in Diptford, and the s-«id 
Tom Luscombe h«s worked many dmyn for ray father. 
It happened about three years before I was bom, but I 
knew Richard Ford, the husband of the po<»r murdered 



S$8.~Caftain Riohahd Bontthon.— I shall feel 
obliged if any of your readers can tell me when Captain 
Richard Bonython, who settled in Saco, Maine, U.S. 
left Eogland. He was absodated with Sir Ferdinando 
iiorgtts, in his colonization scheme. 

Teignmonth. Emilt Colb. 

369. —Thb Old Kok-Gatb.— Among the water-colour 
drawings in the Devon and Cornwall Art Exhibition this 
subject occurs. On the archway, however, appears a 
*' zig-zag moulding.** Was theie any such moulding on 
the actual building, or is its introduction only a piece of 
** artistic effect '*? I was certainly very young at the 
time it was demolished, but I have passed under 
it many a time, and I cannot recollect seeing any orna- 
mentation of that kind. —I ask for the sake of 

ACOOBAOT. 

We are inclined to think that our oonespondent is right, 
having examined a photograph and several woodcuts, in 
which there is no trace of any such ornamentation. In the 
illustration which appears in Vol. II, of the South Devon 
Monthly Museum, dated December 1, 1813, however, 
the arch is shown with a semi-ciroular form of mould* 
ing. The Kate was rebu'lt in the last century, but the 
granite arch was undoubtedly a portion of the older 
structure, datin/ from 1^7. Editob. 

370. —Ou) Plymouth P hints. —I have recently met 
with two old engravings, one, " A View of Plymouth 
Fort and Saint Nicholas's Island from Mount 
Edgcumbe, ' the other, ** A View of Hamoaze »nd i Iv* 
mouth Dock from Mount Edgcumbe.*' O. Lambert and 
S. Scott^, pinxt ; J. Matron, sculpt. ; C. W. Bimpfylde, 
Esq , delin. Published according to Act of Parliament, 
May the 5th, 1755." size 17 by 27 inches: I shall feel 
much obliged if ynu or any of your readers will inform 
me whether these engravingA are scarce and about the 
value of them. 

Chard. F. M. 

:>71. — "RorBKK Beakrn '' and "Penny Crossb 
Bbakbn. Those names occur in the map of the course 
of Plymouth Leat, given with Mr. Risk's lecture at the 
Athenasum on "Sir Francis Drake," and they are accom- 
panied by repre^'eiitHtions in «dch case of a conicrl 
etection, siii)ilar to the representation (in the siMhe-ma|b 
of the *' lienke," or beacon, on the Hoe. What was 
there at Roborough and Pennycross of this na ure ? 
And are there any relics or them at the present time ? 

W. S. B H. 

37"2.— Manuscripts pound at thr Old Manob 
House, Brevt — Some years since I heard it stated that 
the then proprietor ha i found, in a secret room or recess 
formed in the upper part of the old chimney, a large 
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quantity of old docomentfr, some of them beautifully 
illuminated. Can anyone say if this rumour was 
founded on fact and whether if so they are still io 

existence ? Eco : Ant : Inq : 

373. — Kbtrioh's Pib. — Whence is the saying 
<< as big as Ketrioh's Pie " derived ? A writer has 
declared it to be a not uncommon sajdng in this town 
even within the last ten years. The pie, like Jack 
Ho'ner*8, may be traditional, but certainly the Tulgar 
fomparison has long died out 

Fbako Pluxi. 



Sw^^^§' 



361. — Vano.- This word is common in North Devon, 
but I have never heard it used in the sense " Keariey " 
mentions. Vang is alwasrs employed by us as a verb, and 
means to take or to receive, e.^., " Iss hant vanged a 
vnrdin tu day." — I have not taken a farthing to-day. 
Again " Ef ee vang any dubbs ee can pay Cherry 
Jint " — If you receive any money, you can pay Charity 
Joint. I I think the parent of the word as we use it, is to 
be found in the German verb ** empfangtn^'* to receive ; 
the prefix and affix, as often happens, having been dropped 
in the course of naturalization, and the letter v, as is 
usual, usurped the place of the /, as in fat, fern, 
and fine, pronounced vat, twam, and vine. 
Thus the German **fang" becomes our Devon 
vang, Bailey has the following.-— *' To Vano, 
Vengan^ Saxon, to take, to undertake, to undertake for 
at the font,as godfather,eta, SomeneUhirty Here is what 
Dr. Johnson says, — 'Vro fang, fangan, Saxon, Yangen. 
Dutch— To seise, to gripe, to clutch. To Vang is used in 
Devonshire, ' Destruction fang mankind,' Shaketpeare 
in • Tinum,* " 

Harbome. E .Capsbn. 

THE LETTER V. 

A few more Devonshire words commencing with the 
letter v., Vath, vay. in faith \vdke$ paesion ; valp (Dart- 
moor), a pit ; varrow, brood ; vtigt^ to retreat before 
taking a leap; query-— from '* verge.*' — "Verge enough. 
Druden ; vdly, felloe ; vore, furrow. 

Harbome. E. Capbrk. 

Vano.— What d'* e axe for this yer RenUel ?— What do 
you ask for this Bemnant ? 

Twill come to vang for znmmetor ether. — It will come 
to use for something or other. 

VUNO.-T0OK— This is a bad shilling. 

Is er ? Why I vung en benow.— Is it ? Why I took it 

Exeter. J.F. W. 

Fabdill.— VTete^n Antiquary^ vol. I, pp. 113, 121, 
138 —If space can be spared for anything more to be 
said on the use of this word, it may be added that 
definitions of it are to be found expressing a measure of 
land a^ well ass value in money. Thus— 

Bailbts Dicr.— 
Fardell of Und. 



Farthing of land. 

Farding, the fourth of an acre 

And further — 

T00KE*B DlVBBBIGNB.— 

Farthing— the fourth of a thing— for. as there was 
a minute piece of mon^ — so there was a minute 
of time, that is, small pieces, or bits as we caB 
thf m now. 
There is a small village in Northamptonshire called 
Farthinghoe, probably a fourth partition of land, si 
this term is used in that sense in old law books. 
Hamlbt, 3—1.— 

Fardell— MS expressing load or burthen is used by 
Shakespere. 
* Who «r M.itl U»dH4 »«iir, 

III K«tiHn Hiiii itwMHt iim)«r a ws«ry M'fT' 
I have made these instances of the varying uae of the 
word as short as possible, because I I ave not yet 
earned the right to contribute anything to youi pages. 
London. W. Hbalt. 

Sib Waltsb Raleiqh.— On referring to the descrip- 
tion of several deeds si^tned by Sir Waiter (once in my 
father's possetwion) I have every reason for thinking 
he spelt his name Halegh, and not Raleigh. The only 
exception to thin way of spelling the name occurs in one 
of the deeds. It is as follows : 

" Sir Walter Ralegh's signature to deed of aangnment 
to John Fitxjames of Leweeton of the manors of Barton 
and Holnest, in the hundred of Sherborne, oo Dorsst 
April 10th, 1694." 
A note to this says :— 

" The deed has also the endorsements of his son Garew 
Rawloigh, and Adrian Gylbarte his brother-in-law with 
other fine signatures." It would appear from the above 
that the father spelt his name Ralegh, and the wn 
Rawleigh. 
T«ignmo>ith. Emilt Colb. 

St. Paul in England. —St. Paul speaks of his in- 
tention to take a journey into Spain —Rom xv., 24, 28 
and Clemens Romanus, in his Epistle to the Coiinthianfl, 
ill , 14, says of him—" And so having ta ght the whole 
world righteousness, and for that end travelled to th« 
utmost bounds of the west, he at last sufiFered martyr* 
dom by the command of the governors." Whether this 
does or does not imply and include Spain, and possibly 
Britain, is, and probably will always remain, a moot 
point. Wheelar refers to Tate's " ContinQOiia Histofy 
uf St. Paul," Appendix F., for a full and ccmipleite dw- 
cussion upon the subject. 
Tmxford, Notts. J. N. DOfTr. 
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THE RALEIGH WINDOW IN ST. 
MARGARET'S CHURCH, WESTMINSTER. 

The Hplnndid stained glass with which the great west 
windoMr' of St. Margaret's, Westminster, has been filled 
bv Nom»' ^^>>ntlemen of the United States of America, as 
a men 10 rial to Sir >^' alter Raleigh, will h«ve a peculiar 
attraction for Devonians. And it will be interesting 00 
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wider gromidB. Tlie Americans hftve, doolillen, tfae 
right to claim a beritage in Kaleigh. as tbey do in Bacon 
nnd Bhakenpeare. in common with onrselvea. The gbcst 
•f George III. may be raffled by the' precedency t*>en 
by the ^tars and Stripes of America over the annorial 
shield of Great Britain and Ireland, in the royal dty cf 
Westminster ; bnt, as a matter of cfaiTalrom oomte^y, ft 
may be allowed that the arrangement is as it shoold be. 

I have not seen any description of the details of the 
window, snd the following morsel of criticism is the re- 
anlt of my own persooAl ixu^pection. 

At the base of the first two of the fiye lights of the 
window rre pictorial gronp^-one representing as the in- 
scription states, '* The sailing of Baleigh for America," 
and, the other, " The landing of Baleigh in America.'* 
Over the latter, in the second light, is a fnll-Iengtfa 
figure of Baleigh, holding a map of (apparently) the 



'* founded on fact "? There is nothing very improbable 
in the matter. 

A]k>, is there any troth in the tradition that some- 
time, about 100 years ago,some of the people of Flymonth 
took a scan at the approach of the French and fled, 
with "bag and baggage," to Dartmoor.* 

There is another legend, of more recent date, of a scare 
at St. Jnat, and messengers being sent to fetdi the 
troops from Plymootb. 

A Joke is told about the Gweek people (in Wendron) 
that when they heard of the French landing, they took 
it with great coolness, saying ** The French would never 
find out Gweek." 
Newlyn. W. a Lu a 

* With reference to this point we may refer our 
corresfiondent to Dibdin's play^" Plymouth in an 
Uproar, " mentioned in Weitem AfiUqvarp, vol. 1, pp. 
Virginia of Queen Elirabeth's days^a much larger I 26-80, which describes this "scare** in a .very humorona 
territory, it is to be remembered, than the present State manner.— Ed. 



of that name. It is obvious that the idea intended to be 
repr ese nted by these groups is the planting of the first 
English colony in North America by Baleigh *s means. 
But the second pictorial group, if I am not mistaken, 
means sometfaing more. 

We know, v>f course, that Baleigh, on each of his two 
expeditions to Guiana, landed in South America; but 
neither of these incidents can have been the one meant 
by the illustration placed in the window ; it would 1 ave 
no connection, as far as I can see, with the symbolical 
nap, nor with the motive of the memorial itself, nor 
with the sentiment which is embodied in the dedioat(*ry 
lines at the base of the window. I cannot help thinking 
that we have here a revival of a misconception which has 
been, more than once, examined and disposed of. It 
has been said that the same subject was once p ropoeed 
for one of the historical paintings to decorate the walls 
of the Houses of Parliament, but abandoned for very 
sufficient reasons. For nothing is more historically cer- 
tain than this, that Sir Walter Bdftigh never was tn 

I may as well try to give a transcript of the striking 
lines which I have mentioned, as they have been In- 
eorrectly printed m a western newspaper ^— 

**' Hie New World'M Sons from Fngland's hressts we drew, 
8aeh mtlk ss Mds remember wb^noe we esme, 
Prond of her Past, wberefrom our P r w wwt frrrw, 

This wlntTow va InicHbe with Kalelsh's nsm**." 
By the substitution of ^ our " for her in the third line, 
the spirit of this inscription was most eflfectually taVen 
out of it. 
Newton Abbot B. W. G. 



PLYMOUTH SCARES. 

^There is a legend I have heard in Plymouth of a 
threatened sttack on the town by the F'cnoh fleet, 
either in the reign of G^rge II. or George III , when 
the garrison was very small and the fortifications in ht.'\ 
condition, being averted by the Plymouth won en, W. 
their red cloaks, gathering on the Hoe. 

The same story is told, I think, of a town iv Wa''. •>. 



TWO OLD CUSTOMS. 

ThePljmtnah Daifp Merevrv, for Msy9th contains 
(side by ride) notices of a couple of ancient eustoma, 
which it irsy be plesssnt to record in the pages of the 
Wetffm JntipvoTp. Here thev are : — 

" Helnton Flora Day was celebrated yesterday. Tliis 
ancient feptlval is kept up annually in this sndrnt 
borough on the 8th of May. but H is gradually diminish- 
ing in grandeur. The origin of the festival mnat always 
remain a mystery. Some persons trace it to the 
Floralla of the Greeka andBrmans. while others jnve it 
a religious connection. The general belief, however, is 
that it wss of heathen origin. The Floralia was a 
festival celebrsted st Bome in honour of Flora, and is 
said to have been instituted in that city. S38 B.G., aA 
the command of pn oracle in the 8'bylline books, for the 
purpope of obtaining from the goddem the protection of 
the blossoms. It was carried nn with excessive merri* 
ment. drinking, and other indnV^rces. Similar festivals 
were also observed in the country towns both of Italy 
snd Gre#»ce In spring snd autumn. They wer« not 
necesssrily religions, it being highly pmbable that they 
were in no way connected with the worship of mvy 
partlcnisr deity until a comparatively late period In 
s everal important points the Flor« or Furry dance at 
Helston closely resembles that which was in vogue fa 
the country towna of the countries named. In fomer 
times it was celebrated in several Cornish towns, bat it 
has fallen into disuse in all except at Helston. which is 
the only town in which the custom survives. T^e word 
' Furry * is derived from the old Cornish word *Fer,' 
a fair or jubilee. Beyond what is given in the fore- 
going it is impossible to say how the Helston Flora dagr 
originated. A local bard, some years since, had the 
audacity to ridicule the whole affair in a poem which la, 
to Bay the least, humorous. This poet stated that the 
Flora Day orighiated 

*' In timen lona sko, in the aftea called * daik/ 
When the fire of reason wan %et Imt aapark." 
However, although it may be difficult to ascertain any 
I>reoise data relating to the origin ai the festival yet it 
is no very great loss. The whole ceremony from b^ 



and of other places. Is it a mere folk -tale or 



i'' it I u'tnning to end is nothing more nor less tliau a aiJly 
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•fihir, and u far the cUkaoix^^it is a Ubol on it to oall 
the Fanry Danoe a danoe at all. *' 
. Theo-foUoini— 

" 'Miayor'a AdUwdaj,' ^ aanivecsary £c9ia tine im- 
/nanooBUl, w^ daly observed at Bovey Traoey yester- 
day. Time was whea it was oelebr»ted with, greater 
4(dat thaa now, whea the inhablUuiti of Bovey, alaust 
to a mao^ joined in a prvweasion. headed by a band of 
mono, and took part in beating the boondariea of trie 
paridhy and afterwards sat down to a anbstantial dinner. 
Mow, however, maoh of that demonstsative feeling has 
Mibeide d . On Mon<jUa!^. the freeholders, aooompanied 
by Mr. J. Hurrell, of Dartmouth (the Mayor eleot)„ 
•DolenM temselves with merely driving around the 
otttskurte of the parish, indnoing ' oolts ' to km the 
magie stone, and pledging aUegyanoe in upholding 
anoaent rights and privUegea^ and afterwards dining 
together at Mr. Jolle Dolphin tfoteL About forty sat 
down.'* 

£zeter. 



SIR FRANCIS DRAKK. 

In a leoently-publiahed volume. Capper's "Shores and 
CEties of the Boden See^" ooonrs a leSerenoe to Sir 
Frands Drake, wfaioh, at the present period—when 
evtory notioe of him is behig earelul^ aenrched out— is 
iatwBsting. I do not find it deseribed in any guide-book 
or travels. Oifenburgh is rather out of the ordinary 
track of tourists. Can any of the raiders of the 
AnUquarpt who may have ehaaoed to see the stataot 
give a fuller description ? Or if any Qerman soholar oaii 
give us the song (Volkslied), referred to, with a trans* 
Htion, it would just now be of more than ordinary 
interest. 

** I notioed with great interest In ttie market place of 
OffenburKh, a statue to Sir FranoiB Drake, the base of 
which is all festooned with artistioaUy designed wreaths 
ot the potato plant. An inscription sets him forth as 
the introdacer of the potato into Europe, and the 
consequent benefactor of untotd miHinns. rhere ie a 
popnittr German song (Volkslied) in honour of Sir 
>'raneis Drake and of the potato. This is the more 
earions--a8 children in England are alwi^ taught that 
the introduotion of the potato WIS doe to Dmke's great 
eontemporaiy, Sur Walter Baleigh," 

Barnstaple. J. & GKAHm. 



lemd'i Snd. reeobeii it. «nd. spent j^very meditative 
and profitable Sunday there. . . . ^ . Bnsoonoing 
onnelvei^ as we thoughW ao^observed in a comer pew of 
the chapel «t F^— ^ we wevi astonished to hear the 
oleck announce after the singmg of the condudiqg 
b^mtur-' I am desired to announce that the Rev. Dr. — ^, 
of Itfndon, wilJLpmoh hece thieevening.^' 

" instantly the awd doctor rose in the remote pew and 
eiolaimedp^'I em compelled to announce that the Bev» 
l^.-**^ will not preeoh here this eyening..' " 

Twere needless to dwell upo^ the utter (^smay of the 
unhappy clerk or general disobmpjsure of the con- 
gregation. 

AiAiio Pftmn. 
Plymouth. 



A POPULAR PREACHER IN CORNWALL. 

For the amusement of your reader^ generally, as well 
as for the exercise of their ingenuity, will they do me the 
iavoor of finding out the name of the learned and 
reverend doctor of whom the following anecdote is 
lelatad at the commencement of an article on "Sundays 
in Cornwall," in the volume for 1865 of the Sunday 
Magazine? 

** Where san I go for a few weeks, without being recog- 
nised and asked to preach ? ' said an eminent London 
minister to me, one summer evening, at his tea-table. 
* Nowhere, except the Land's End,' replied I, off hand. 
'*The Lands End,' rejoined he. <Well, I never 
dreamt of going there, but let us stAtt immediately.' 
Accordingly, in a day or two, we were en rouU for the 



LOSS OF THE BRILL, DUTCH FRIGATE, 
NEAR FALMOUTH, AND A CORNISH 
WRECKING SISETV YEARS AGO. 

In the home news appendix to the Ladp*9 HagaOi^ 
dated June 6; 1792, is the following nooount of ttus^iip. 
wreck and the attitude of the Gomlah people towanf 
he unfortunate persons east away on their shore :— 

•• Arrived at Plymouth his Majeetfe enfeler the 
SmiUMet^ Lieutenant Webber, who had been sut to 
Falmooth to inspect the loss of the BriU^ a Dutch 
frigate in a he^vy gaie of wind^ 3tf gone and 350 msn« 
soUUeis and sailors. She was quite a new ahip^ and 
never at sea before. She was bound to (daboo, and to 
proceed from theaoe to Demerara in South America* 
all tiie people are saved except six ^-ehe went on thorn 
between the Manaolas and Falmouth. Absoqq as she 
was pereeived by the country people^ they oame down 
in great numbers, armed with all kinds of weapons they 
eoold procure, and, shame to bonumity 1 plundered the 
ship and people of every thing they could l«y hold of ; 
they even stripped the people of the dothee o^ their 
baoks ! About fifty of them arrived here yesterday in 
the fiso^ower. 

" In attempting to save some of their quarter-deck gttns# 
which were brass, the Cornish men cut away their 
misen-mast^ which immediately went overboard. agaX by 
that means prevented their design. Such barbarity was 
perhaps never known in a Christian country. But the 
coast of Cornwall is noted for inhumanity to the poor 
fellows who have the misforhine to be wrecked on thev 
rooks— nay, they have murdered to accomplish their 
ends in a shipwreck ! It is greatly to be lamented that 
some means cannot be devised to put a stop to such 
barbarities. ** 

Colyton. W. H. H, IL 



ST. STEPHEN'S, SALTASH. 
Lying near the old monument of the two Williama, 
Hitching8,and Wadham, in thi* church.can be seen a fine 
old floor-slab, for all that I know, covering the spot where 
the old worthies and their spouses were interred. The 
monument and stone sUb were probably placed in the 
church by Dorothy, relict of G^rge Wadham, daughter 
and heiress of William Hitchings and Frances, his wife. 
The inscription around the margin informs us that It 
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oommtiQonites "G^orgeWadhamaonitttiiiiaB of Gather- 
Bton, EaquiOT in the Goontie of Doraett, who died 7. of 
September, 1806, and Dorothy his wife, when God shall 
•all her.*' When the "caU" wae made for Mistren 
Dorothy Wadham's remaina to be laid by the side of 
those of "Wadham's Warthe,** poiiUps some of the 
readers of the Wettern Antiquarif wiU tell me. There 
are faint traces of a fine shield of arms, bearing the 
■chieyements of Wadham* impaling Hitchinga, only it 
may be noticod that the cross is the variation of the 
OTOBB-fleury, known in heraldry as ''Bottonoe.** The 
fbUowing lines are dimly virible on the stone, and are 
oopied from a mb^ing I took in the ohuroh a few years 
sgo:— 

" Behold deure freode, befor tboa farther passe, 
Dsathe in Us trinmphes, sayes * all fleshe la grabs' 
Life from me Is led, yaat by Death I lUe 
My eorpss in graae to thee ezamp1« ffive, 
Tksl thoa sftalt die. and death alone brings Joy, 
▲fferfeol freade to tim .oat fsele Anaoy, 
Xhen learn to die for 'tia the iray to bUsse 
l09 hold OB Cfariste, yon oanaott doe Amise.*' 
St. Bad0»nx. j. W. 
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374.— HCLSTOH Groioic.^I have heard that within 
living memory the clergy and ohnrchwardens at the 
Avehdeaoon's visitalion at Helston were wont to go in 
procession to meet the archdeacon and conduct him to 
ehnroh. Was this a custom elsewbene in the West? 

W. S. 2i. 8. 

375.«-G«n aayene fa^erm mci thsough the Wemetn 
An^iquarjh wheie BjUen Godolphitt was buried, about 
X?94l AMo bar sister Penelope, ^o married— first, 
fianaia Hofalyn, and, secondly, Sir WilKam Pendarves t 
They mere dangbten of Golonel Sidney Chdolphin . 

Falmouth. T. 

SKk-r-VAVB, Familt, OF JfixETSB.— Gsn anyone a«&t 
me to the ancestors and descendants of, or any informa • 
tion relating to, them ? 

Frmn the Parish Register of St Paurs, Exeter ",— 

Baptism 1564, April 18th John son of John Parr. 

RoiDert Parr. Merchant of Bxeter 1687. 

Robert Parr. Bailiff of Sxeter 1606 and 1801. 

John Parr, Bailiff of Exeter, 1631 and 1664. 

John Parr Mayor of Exeter 1676. 

Ohristopher Parr, Bailiff of Exeter 1838. 

Bartholomew Parr, a Rector in Exeter 18 ')8. 

Dr. Bartholomew Parr. Who died in Exeter Deo . 

isia 

Pabk. 

Gan anyone give me any information respecting cer- 
tain manuscripts which contain information relating to 
the Parr family of Exeter, in her Majesty's GoUege of 
Arms, Queen Yictoria-street, London? Any informa. 
tion respecting the Parr family of Devonshire and J^n- 
cashire, will be esteemed a favour. 

Parb. 

377. — HuMPHBiT MoBlOB.— Gan any correnpondent 
tell me whether Humphrey Morice, M.P. for Gram- 
poui|d, married and had issue? Is he the Humphrey, 
M.P.9 for Launceston, stated by Lysops to have died 



mneproUf John Morice, his cousin, M.P., for Vew- 
pwt, left. I beUeve, no male issue. Who is the Oapt 
^omAs Morris mentioned in conjunction with Sii 
Wdham Morice, Kt . in the calendar of Stote Papers, 
1880*1 ? 

Southampton. g. T. Windtbr-Mobbib. 

S78.-KlNTBBBimT-flTBEBr, PLYMOCTH.-The in- 

J^""^.n^^^"-^- W./'re6pectingTreville-8twet,nd 
the T^viUes. prompts me to ask for some information 
J^apectrng the origin of the above name. Kinterbury. 
Btreet was known formerly as Comber^a-lane, and is so 
marked in a map of Plymouth In my possession, dated 
1756. ^m what person, place, or circumstance is this 
name taken ? 

37d.-There is a Sundial at Saltash Ghurtjh. His uiy 
one noticed it, and is there any inscription upon H ? 
^^^*^'^- W. H. H. B. 
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" Abish and Eddibh.--Is " I. W. N. K.»' sure of the 
former word being a corruption of the latter ? My copy 
of Gole's Dictionary gives "Ed.,- Saxon -again, and 
"Eddish," Saxon and north country —new latter grass 
" aftermathes," but does notgive " Arish." which so far 
bears out the idea that this word may be a corruption. 
But my recollection of the use of '• Arish " is that it 
designated a particular kind of *• mow." 

M2.— Ohbston, nbab Plticouth -I cannot throw any 
light on its origin f mther than to point out that in the 
nW of the Ic.t, &C., included In the reprint of the 
lecture by Rev. J. E. Risk, M.A., on "Sir Fnnds 
p^ke B^WaUtatad.' Ac., the place is called 
* Horstone," and tho ferry " Horstone passage." The 
*• local ' (t «., vulgar^ proBunciation arises from dropping 
the sound of the r, and the < just as " Boatswahi " is 
pronounced "Bosun. * w. S B. H.- 

"Thobl' anp "PcBDLB."-^p,v>^ of Mr. 
Ke«l*b«-8 communication to the We«iern AnHqwirp[ 
with regard to "Curious Rocks." andtbe names of 
places derived from them, it would be interesting to 
know whether any such cooneotion is to be 'ound In the 
following place-names in Somerset. 

A short distance out of Taunton theve is a village 
known as Thurlbere, the termination Of which would 
seem to indicate a Danish connection, bilt it is possible 
the " Thufi '* may owe its origin to 1^9 same source 9^ 
the"2AuW" in ** T^wlOone.'* 2%tti*MJton, lying be« 
tween Taunton and Bridgwater, also suggests a similar 
thought, while Duddletime, a hamlet on the Ghazd-road, 
about two miles out of Tauoton, may be compared with 
the •• Durdles " of which Mr. Kerslake has spoken. I 
am unible to offer any explanation as to these place- 
names, but it is possible some of the readers of the 
ffeitem ArUiquat^, to whom the subject is interesting, 
may ht last be glad to know of their existence. 

Taunton. D. J. P. 

Bbkntob OB BBEan^poB? {Wetlem AnH^wtrp, 24th 
June, 1882). Brtni-tar is, no doubt, the more usual, and 
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perhaps the more correct form. Neveitheleas, MoitIb*! 
Directory (ed. 1870) has " Bbkntob (ob Bbkkt Tob)." 
The shorter form, moreover, was in use, at least, nearly 
three centurits ago. Thus, in the Pariah mcpendiiure 
of Milton Abbot, Devon, for the year 1688, the name 
occors four times, and always in the form of Brtnior 
(See Trana Devon, Asaoc. xi , 220-2, 1879). 
Torquay. WiL Pbmqhxy. 

WooDKN Watbb-pifjcs.— ire>t«m Antiquary, April 
18, 1882. -It may interest Mr. WindeaU to know that 
more than fifty years ago I saw Gabriel, the water 
bailiff of Barustaple, lay open a long string of elm water- 
pipes in the ditch by Pilton-Marsh on the northern side 
of the North Yeo. They were used for conveying the 
water to the town from the leat beyond Rawleigh. 
In an ancient article on Exeter, I read that " the River 
Water ' w^s " forced by a curious water Engine thro* 
Pipes of lored Trees laid under Ground, even up the 
▼ery steep hill of Nortfagate-street " 

Harbome. Edwabd Cafebs, 

Wishing Thuks.— Western Antiquary, April 18, 1882. 
— Mr Parfitt is desirous to Vnow whether there are any 
others in Engliuid besides the one at Berry Pomeroy. 
Many years ago, while on a visit to an old friend at Frome, 
he took me to see the Wishing Tree in Yallis Yale, as it 
was the favourite resoit of Mrs. Rowe, author of 
''Letters from the Dead to the Living." 1 here was 
also another near Bideford, ca led '* Paradise Tree." I 
have he rd of othem, but I forget where they are 
located. 

Harborue. E. Cafbbn. 

'* Cornish V^ordh '*( Weatern Antiquary, 24th June, 
1882).— The word "Cboust," or "Cbowbt," appears to 
be almost, perhaps exclusively, confined to West 
ComwalL Mr. Garland ( Words in Common Use in 
West Cornwall. Joum, Royal Inst* Cornw., YoL 1., 
No. 3, 11)64,) has " Cbowbi "— Reireahmont in a harvest 
field," 

Min A. Courtney (West ComnoaU Words. Eng 
Dial. Soc., 1880) has "Cbowbt" ('ow like cow)— 
Refreshment given to farm labourers in the field at 
harvest time.** 

JwaxuDgsYDiaUei of the West of England, parUeularly 
Somersetshire, 2nd ed., 1869) is the only other glossary in 
which I have found this word; but there it is defined 
"a Croat.'* 

" Pbono ** is also a West Cornwall word. Miss 
Courtney has " Pbono— A silver fork ; also a hay fork." 

Though this word does not occur in any glossary 
known to me, of the four south-western counties, it does 
<Kscur elsewhere:— 

Bailey (Diet. ed. 1727) has "Pbono- A pitchfork." 

HalUwell fDiel. 8th ed , 1S74) h«s "Pbono a)-^ 
point. North. (2) A hayfork; prong ited; the handle 
of a hayfork, South,** 

In Worcestershire, as I learn from a native of that 
county, ar^ agricultural fork is called a Pbono. 
Torquay. Wm. Pxnoxllt. 
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THE EXETER CHARTERS. 

Mr. Parfitt's courteous answer, p. 27, to my inquiry, 
p. 20, demands a reply, which I will endeavour to 
make as sho:t as possible. 

The three documents referred to by Mr. Parfitt are no 

doubt the f oUowing.-l. A grant by iEthelstan^f lands 

at Stoke. 2. The ssme of lands at CnlmstodL S. Tin 

same of lands at Newton ; the first befaig a grant hi 

honour of God and Saint. Mary to the monastery called 

Exeter ; the second in honour of God and Saints Mary 

and Peter to the same monastery ; the third 

in honour of Go.i and the holy confessor Petioek, to the 

mo-^astery of Petrock (Bodmin). These three doon- 

ments belong to a class, of which at least nz are known 

to exist, all of which are grants by .^helstan of lands 

in Devon, and all of which bear the impossible date, 

670. Of these six, one is at Canterbtur, another at 

Stafford, a third in the British Museum, and the rask are 

at Exeter. In composition they are ao modi 

alike as to point to a common origin, and three or four 

appear to have been prepared in the same library, and 

written by the same hand. 

The Exeter deeds were seen (not unHI after a deiay 

vrhichwas very annoying to him) by Dr. Hiekes, who 

commented on them hi A.D. 1701. Referring to the 

Cuhnstock deed, he writes to this effect : " The date at 

which ilHihelstan (who was elected king in 925), is s^d 

to have granted this charter is GTtV 

So unskilful, then, was this forger, m atopia 

and ignorant of dates, as to pretend that this grant was 

made by .ZBthelstan 265 years before he became 

King." 

From Dr. Hiekps* time until the aeoesrion of B&hop 
Temple in 1869, the Exeter Charters were praettcaDy a 
sealed book. To the general student they were inaooese- 
ible. To the permanent loss of literature, KemUe, 
who published in 1840. never saw ihe Bxeter Charters, 
but he knew of the Canterbury and the Stafford deeds 
and he also printed two of the Exeter deeds, Stoke and 
Cul mstock. which he found already printed in Hiekes, 
So that he was well acquainted with the error about the 
date, andhe writes on the subject thus :— 

" Those who are familiar with the labours of Hiekes 
will perceive that a great difference of opinion exists 
between that great man and myself respecting the 
authenticity of several charters here printed ; that I 
have admitted some to be genuine, which he has directly 
stigmatized as foi^ries ; and that several which he had 
not seen '* [viz., the Canterbury and Stafford deeds 
" have been also recognised by me, though liable to the 
same objections which seemed to him decisive evidence 
against those he had investigated. In juatioe to the 
reader, as well as to myself, I will here state at onoe 
why I have come to the conclusion I adopt. In page 
6 of that admirable work, the Dissertatio Bpistoiaris, 
Hiekes gives as egregia doli et imposturce exempla, two 
charters of iEthehtan, bearing date hi his copies " [the 
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Exeter deeds] ' A.D. 670, and N09. ooclxxi.'* [the 
Stoke darter] "and ccclxxhi" [the Culm- 
stock eharter] *' in thiB culkction. Hih ^icLLd 
of objection are threefold : first, from the use of 
iigiUumt irhioh I have disposed of in the introdnotion to 
ToL 1« ; nexty from the glaring anachronism in the date; 
lastly, from the signatiirB ot Bishop .^ithelgar. 

" No doubt the date670 is a very groes anachronism ; 
bat ffiokes, who evidently had modem, i.e., Normanno- 
Saxon oopieB only ** [vi&, the ISxeter charters] " of these 
inatrmnents, seems not to have been willing to admit the 
possibility of these having been made by a careless or 
ignorant transcriber, to whom alone the error might be 
owing. Such, however, was no donbt the case. No. 
OOCLXX, a grant to the same church " [of land at Topeham] 
" is printed from a modem copy, and contains precisely 
the same error in the date ; but of this the original auto- 
graph or duplicate now exists in the archives of the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, and here the ana- 
chronism vanishes, the charter bearing the true date, viz., 
A.D. 937 (N0.OGOLXIX). I claim then for N0S.000LXXL and 
CGCLXXiii." [viz.,theStoke and Culmstock deeds] "the 
same gentle construction which I have a right to demand 
from a comparison of OOOLXIZ. and cooLXX.for the latter.' 

In other words, Kemble, whose authority is undis- 
puted, axid who is the latest writer on the point, distinctly 
maintains that the error in date is nU fatal to the 
validity ot the document as a piece of historical 
evidence, though he is able to perceive from Hickes' des- 
cription of the Axeter charters, that they were 
" modem," i e., '* Normanno-Saxon " copies of older 
deeds. 

In 1876, when I was at Stafford, the librarian of the 
William Salt Library.Mr. T. J. De Mazzinghi, ohaUenged 
me to produce some theory which should account for the 
inaccuracy of date. I mas not able to do so at the time, 
but it has since occurred to me that it may be accounted 
for thus :• -Suppose, a scribe, in the year 1206, (the 10th 
AQ^l^lth of John),wasdireoted to makeduplicatesof these 
six deeds, (probably there were many others which have 
disappearedj, and 10 have been told they rt>presented 
grants of manoi s 268 years ago. He may have subtract- 
ed the 268, not from the date 1206,.but from the date 
938. which he saw on the deed before him. This would 
have been a gross blunder, but not a forgery, and as 
Kemble argues, not such a flaw as would afl'ect the body 
and substance of the instmment. 

London. J» ^« ^' 

ANECDOTE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

In a very rare poetical work by Bobert Hayman. 
entitled ** Quodlibets, lately come over from New 
Britaniola, Old.Newfotmdland,** printed at London in 
1628 we read as follows :— 

"This man when I waslif'le, I did me«te, 
JIB b« wai walking np TotneB long street. 
Ha a*k*d me wh'ise I wai? I answer'd him : 
He a*k*d me if bis good friend were within t 
A faire red orance in htn hand he had, ^ ^ ^ 

He gave it me, whereof I was right 'glaii, 
Takes and kifl me, and pri jee. Ood hle$te fay boy \ 
Which I record wiih mfurt to this day." 
X^eter. ^^. B. Bh 



NOTES FOR THE GLOSSARY OF DEVON- 
Rati i^Uipe— Early-rip-. 

Rathe— I'd za rathe hae these as thecky— I would 
as soon h ve this as that. 
R .thist— e •rliest— 

** Ti« tathUt mom o'er yonder hill 

There's many a star not soon to set, 

The earliest bird is slnnobring still, 

.And the. night dew« are falling yet~ 

And the night dews are falling jet." 

Bseter. J. F. W. 

EXTRACTS FROM REGISTERS OF MARY 

TAVV. 

The foUowing curious entries are from Mary Tavy 

Begieters. 

1091, 12th March. One WUhn. Worden (as he says a 
currier) brought to the house of Richd Beddidiffe one 
of the constables of this parish, March 12, 1691-2 on 
horsebacke by three men fr m Whitchurch, with a 
testimoniall under the hands and seales of Digory Pol- 
whelle, minister, and Stephen Chubbe and Edmond 
Drake, churchwardens— certyfying that he was openly 
whipt there for a wandering roonie, the said daye of 
March, and was appointed to pass from parish to 
parish by the officer thereof, the next, straltwaye to 
Chesthunt in the county Hartford^ in six and twenty 
days next ensuing the said date, where he confessed 
he was borne. Dyed on horsebacke on Black Downe 
the said 12th March and was buried the same daye at 
night. 
Is an insinuation contained in the following register 

of baptism? 

1627, 5 Aug. Nicolas filius Magr. Johnnis Cake, jam 
senio ctiufecti 

The next subjoined entry tells an odd tale of civiliza- 
tion and morals in a n oor parish little over a century 

ago. 

1766, 12 Sept Bobert Elford child of Susanna Elford, 
by her sister's husband to whom she was married with 
the consent of her sister, the wife, who was at the 
wedding. 
I find, however, no entry of this marripge in the 

registers, but only thu entry of banns called. 

1760, (last 2 Sundays in Feb. and the 24th March) 
William Greedy, sojourner and Sua inna Elford. 
Here also is an entry in the Whitchurch registers. 

Buri'd 1704, 23 Mar.h, Charles son of Rosaclare 
Arscott gent., of age, but not worth three hundred 
pounds. 



S. 



AN ARGUS OF THE DEEP, CON- 
STRUCTED AT PLYMOUTH IN 1792. 

The foUowlmr description, extracted from the Lady* 
Magazine of the above date, is amusing, as contrasted 
with the recent discoveries in electric lighting :— 

'« One of the most splendid and remarkable sea-marks 
in the kingdom, hue been lately constructed at a manu* 
factory in Old-street It is to be erected near a light- 
house upon a rock called the Wolf, upon the cofkst of 
Cornwall, and on that account is exactly in the form of 
that animal. 
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" The body which is to be highly gilt, to render it 
Gonspicuous by day, is upwards of nine feet long, and of 
a prouortionable circamference^ and when fixed np, it if 
to be placed upon its back, and the four feet at their 
full extent, to contain four of the patent lamps with 
double reflectors." 

Colyton. W. H. H. R. 

OLD PLYMOUTH YARNS. 

During the w^r with France, some French prisoners 
made their escape during the night in « boat from the 
prison ship in Hamoaze, and got on board a powder- 
hoy, which was lying at her mooring buoy off Bull 
Point. Finding no one on board, they unmoored her, 
set sail, and proceeded down the river, passed the men- 
of-war in tbs harbour, went out through the Sound, also 
passed the ships at anchor in Gawsand Bay, and arrived 
safely with their prize at St. Malo. The officers and 
•aHors on watch on board their ships, saw the hoy 
pawing down, bnt supposing all was right, took no 
further notice of her. 

I saw many years afterwards, the same old hoy 
discharging a cargo of goods (which she had brought 
over from France), at the Barbican quay, opposite the 
••Dolphin Inn." 

Newca^le on Tme. Ootooinaiita!! . 



EUSTACR BUDGELL. 



Tn Dr. Oliver's notes on the family of Budgell, 
published many years ago in Trewman*$ Flyina Post, he 
says : ~"It is generally thought that Eustace Budgell— 
a very ingenious writer of the last century— was bom in 
Exeter, or in St. Thomas, its immediate suburb, where 
the Budgells usually resided ; but the probability is that 
he was bom and baptised at Simondsbury, Oounty 
Dorset, of which place his father the Rev. Dr. Gilbert 
Budgell was made rector two years before.** On 
referrinsr to Hutohin's " History of Dorset." v. 1, p. 822, 
I find that * ' After speaVing of Eustace BudgelVs father, 
that his son by Anne daughter of Bishop Onlson was 
bom here, or as Dome say. near Exeter, and educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford. He had a considerable share in 
the Tader. Spectator, Guardian^ and other periodical 
papers of that time. He put an end to himself under 
London Bridge, 1736." 

In Allibone*s Critical Dictionary of English Literature, 
under the head of Budgell, Eustace, 1685 to 1736,a son of 
Gilbert Budgell, D.D., a native of St. Thomas, near 
Exeter, was educated at Christ Church, Oxford. This 
writer gives a loLg article devoted to the history and 
career of this clever and, we may say, distinguished man ; 
and although lelated to Addison, it is not at all likely 
that he would have been admitted into the pa^es of the 
Spectator had he not the qualities of an able writer. The 
Biographie Universale credits St Thomas with his birth 
—** Budgell (Eustache) ^crivain anglais, d'une ancienne 
famille du oomt^ de Devon, naquit vers Tan 1686, ^ St. 
Thomas, pr^s d' Exeter." Then follows a long article. 
As to the Budgells being an ancient family of Devon as 
stated above, they do not appear in either of the 
"VisiUtions of Devon" 1664 or 1620. Neither does 
the name oooor in Edmonson*! Htraldry $m btftring aiust 



The name of the family is not recorded in the list of 
persons collected by Tuckett for working out their 
pedigrees, so that one would think the Budgells were not 
a Devonshire family. The eariiest notice I can find of 
the family is a quotation from Chappie, who. speaking 
of Eustace Budnrali a<i a n^itive of Exeter. was born about 
1685, but there is no record of his With in the register 
of St. Thomas. Lyson says. p. 600, that he is said to 
have been born in St. Thomas in about the year 168f5, 
but his baptism does not appear in the register. 

Dr. Oliver says that Dr. Gilbert Budgell was msdi 
rector of Simondsbury in Dorset two yean before, thtt 
is two years before the subiect of this paper was bora, 
bnt Hutohim say^ distinctly that " GUlbert Budgell, 
M.A., on the death of Bp. Gulson, inst., 20 Sept, 
1694 '* and in afoot-note " First froits-offloe." If this be 
correct. Eustace Budgell was almost certain to have 
been bora at St. Thomas, where the family resided froa 
1680 to the time of their removal to Simondsbury, 1694 

This man held some important posts under Qovem* 
ment Havingmade his progress in the SeoreUry of Stated 
Office, in Ireland, he wai, upon the arrival of George I. 
in England, appointed Under Secretary to Addison, and 
Chief Secretary to the Lords* Justices of Irelaod, and 
was also Deputy Clerk to the Council in that Kingdom, 
and was soon after chosen member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, where he acquitted himself as a very good 
speaker. He appears to have amassed a fortune, of whidi 
he 1 ost £20,000 in the South Sea Bubble. "As a writer,** 
says Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary, " he is v«y 
agreeable ; not argumentative, or deep, but ingenious 
and entertaining, and his style was thought peonliarly 
elegant, and almost ranked with Addison's, and is 
certainly superior to that of moat English writers.** His 
papers contributed to the Spectator were distinguished by 
an X, and there are twenty-seven of them in the fint 
seven volumes of that work. Having lost his money, he 
also lost his friends, and in the latter part of his lifrt he 
seems to have been driven by adverse circumstances to 
the verge of starvation, until he could bear it no lonuer. 
He finished his chequered career by filling his pockets full 
of stones, and plunging into the Thames under L<mdon 
Bridge. With aU his faults, I think St. Thomas may 
claim him as one of his sons. 

®*®*«'* E. Pabpitt. 



§neiMif. 



dSa— ExBABKAnosra at PLTMOUTH.-Isee that a body 
of marines have Just embarked for Egypt from Plymouth. 
Could any of your readers give a list of the chief embarka- 
tions of troops from Plymouth T I believe that one of 
the first was that of Edward the Black Prince for 
Poiotiers ; and I well remember seeing some of the Light 
Brigade embarking for the Crimea. 
NBWtm \v. a L. a 

3H1.— Baftzsixal Folx-lobi -In some parts of Deron- 
shire there is a superstition about the otder in which 
children should be baptised. Thus,if two ohildnn, a boy 
and a girl, from two di£Ferent families, be brought to 
the font, a oertafai order should be observed. What ii 
the order, and what evil will follow if that otder be not 
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observed ? It is still thought unlucky if the infant does 
not cry at the time, but I do not know that the old 
custom of slapping or pinching a child is resorted to, to 
make it cry. Chbism. 

382.— FuNBBAL CasTOafS. -In some parts of Devon the 
rdatives and friends are ail expected to go to 
the house of the deceased to tea after the funeral, 
even though they have not attended the funeral. This 
is regarded as a mark of respect to the family and the 
departed. Is this a common custom in other parts, or 
merely local ? Ihooirib. 

383.~PABa Familx of BzicniBmt, vbab Exstkr.— 
Gan any ona assist me or give me any information relat- 
ing to the ancestry of John Parr who died at Etminster, 
23rd March. 1641? Where did the Parr family of Ek- 
minster reside in Devonshire, prior to 1641 ? Can anyone 
mfonn me if the name of Parr appears on the parish 
registers of Ezminister before 1641. 

Pabb. 

384.— Parb Favilt of Rewi, nbar Fxbtbb. — 

Can anyone give me any information respecting the Rev. 

Edward Parr, who wa« rector of Rewe in 1662. who was 

deprived of his living through the Act of Uniformity? 

Where was he bound in Devonshire ! Had he any 

children ? What rektion wa-* Bartholomew Parr, rector 

of Rewe, in 1660, to Edward Parr? 

Pabb. 

385.— St. Mabt*8 Pltmooth— Where was St. Mary's 
Church at Plymouth, the weathercock of which disturbed 
Queen Catherine of Arragon at Plymouth in 1501 ? 

F. R. H. S. 

386.— Tamabwborth.— Does the geological formation 
between Sutton Pool and Union-street favour the theory 
that Old Plymouth was either an island or nearly sur- 
rounded by sea and salt marshes ? Where was the 
ancient Tamar ? We had better settle the evidence on 
these and similar topics before the Archaeological Con- 
gress comes. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 

387.— Where can I get the bet»t account of the gigantic 

representations of the wrestlers Goemagot and Corinaus, 

or Gog and Magog, on the Pl3nnouth Hoe (which are 

said to have been destroyed about 1671) ? Are they 

mentioned in tbe Corporation records? What other 

' cases beside th^ White Horse/of similar clearings and 

ground exist, or did exist, in England. ^ 

Pfnwith. 

888.— John Hookbb.— Among my notes I find the 
following :— "Mr. Jchn Hooker, alias Vowel, first dty 
Chamberlain of Exeter. An. 1558 was a Studious and 
Learned man and Author of many Treatises, among the 
rest, * An Historical Record of the Province of Devon- 
Butthis was never printed, but goee up and down the 
Country from Hand to Hand. He died in 1601. aged 
near 80."— Was he related to Richard, the judicious 
Hooker/' and is his work this " Record," stUl in 
existence ? 

HftrboFM. B- Capton. 



S^ii^S* 



Wisauia Tb«b.-Vo. LVIL. April 15, 1882.-Mr8. 
B ray*e ttfttoment as to pertoiu having to whisper their 



wish against the tree near Berry Castle and its being 
then sure to come true, is not I think the one generally 
received in the neighbourhood. I have always heard 
that the person must walk round the tree with the sun 
three times, and then three times baokwardn, thinking of 
the wish all the time, an 1 it is requisite that the wish be 
not told to anyone, if it is, it will not come true. 

Totnes. Edwabd WiNnitATT. 

FuBBT Danob at Hilbiok.— Wettem Antiquary, May 
0th. In the above notice mention is made of the Town 
Arms, and some doubt seems to have arisen, as to the 
representation being St. Michael and i he "Dragon." 
May I venture to suggest that the design is intended to 
depict St. Michaers fight with the Dragon, in Heaven, 
as described in Revelation, chapter 12, verses 7, 8, 9. 

Teignmouth. Emily Colw. 

LiDDEN.— W^wtfm Antiquary, II, 28. - Halliwell has 
^Lidden, a saying, song, or story, West.* It is evidently 
the English equivalent of the German lirechen, fmm liedf 
a song, air, ballad, or ditty ; and connected with A.S. 
/am2, a poem, verse, ode, or son&r. It has the form and 
force of a diminutive, and would mean "a little ditty.' 
The same ending appears in such words as maid-«n, chick- 
en, &c , where the German nould still have — chen, as 
madchen, &c. 

Newton Abbot. H Frifnd 



" Weekly Mercury,'' July 22n(f, 18S2. 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE v. SIR WALTER 

RALEIGH AND THE INTRODUCTION 

OF THE POTATO PLANT. 

It is somewhat curious that such confusion should exist 
in relation to the introduction of this valuable plant into 
Europe. Yet, if we put ourselves back for three centuries, 
when intercommunication with other countries was not as 
it now is, and thero was not that interviewing of persons 
and things which seems now to be the order of the day, 
and even now, raro and curious plants are kept a pro 
found secret by the introducers, until a suflBcient stock is 
ready to be pushed into the market, or that they should 
have sufficient to meet the demand of the plant-buying 
public— the potato when first introduced was regarded 
as a great curiosity, and even as an ornamental plant, 
the same as the "scarlet runner** bean was intro- 
duced for the beauty of its blossoms and not for its fruit. 
^ t the same time a story is told in Holt's " Characters 
of the Kings and Queens of England,'* that Sir Walter, 
mifttaking the fruit for the part that was to be eaten and 
despairing of his acquisition upon finding that it was un- 
palatable, but that he afterwards discovered it was 
the root that was (rrateful and nourishing on ordering the 
ground to be turned over. 

Sir Lucius O'Brien assured Mr. Arthur Toung that the 
potato was introduced into Ireland long before the tima 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. Some attribute the introduction 
to Sir Francis Drake, who died 28th January, 1690, and 
others to Capt. John Hawkins, in 1565, from Santa F^ 
bat this latter is now known to have been not the 
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common i»t»to» Iwt Owtwiwiifa -Bottotef, t^ Old 

Gerarde. the herbalist, cultivated the potato as early as 

The most oondiiBiye evidence we have, and the neares t 
the truth we are likely to arrive at, is from aminute of 
the Royal Society, December 13, 1093. The Preiddent. 
Sir Robert Southwell, related that potatoes were brought 
into Inland bv hip grandfather, who had them fr-vm Sir 
Walter Raleigh after his return from Virginia." This 

was in the year 1584. 

In Gough's edition of Camden's Britannia it is expressly 
affirmed that Sir Walter planted the potato at his estate 
at Youghal, m the County of Cork, on his return from 
Virginia in 1584. From this evidence I fear that Sir F. 
Brake can lay no daim to the introduction of this useful 
loot into Britain. 

Sir Joseph Banks, in Horticultural Transactions, con- 
alders that the potato was first brought to Europe from 
South America to Spain, where it was called battatas, in 
the early p»rt of the leth century ; from thence they got 
distributed to the other parts of Europe, but to England, 
Bays Loudon, " the pototoe found its way by a dififerent 
route, being brought from Virginia by the colonists, 
■ent out by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1684, and which re- 
turned in July, 1586, and ** probably,'' aocordii* to iir 
Joseph Banks "brought with them the pototoe." 

Every authority, bo far as I can discover, oedito Sir 
Walter Raleigh, or through him, the introduction of the 
potato, and not Sir Francis Drake. 

Why the good people of Offenburg, as quoted by Mr. 
Chanter, should have raised a monument to this emment 
and bold navigator as the introducer of the potato into 
XaiopelamataloMtounderBtand. As to the German 
■ong (Volkslied) or peoples sjng, I am informed by two 
German friends that there are numbers of common eonga 
with the above appellation, but the only one known to 
Hiem made in honour of Sir F. Drake is the following, 
which is very short, and has not a word about the 
potato in it I give the words from a printed book 
kindly lent to me for the purpose; the words are set to 
musis. 

« Franx Drake war der erste Maau 
Der vor zweitausend Jahren 
Von England nach Amerika aea 
SchifEs captain gefahren, 
Hi-ha-hop-sa-sa valeri judiheirasBa 
Von England nach Amerika in einem 
Ruck gefahren." 

The following is as nearly a literal translation as a 
German friend of mina is able to give : 

" Francis Drake was the first man who two thousand 
years ago, went from England to America as captain of 
a ship. 

Hi-hahop-sa-sa valeri jucheirassa, went from Eng- 
land to America in one stretch." 

It will be seen that this is sheer nonsense, but I give 
it for what it is worth. 

My friend tells me th«t it is the general impression in 
Germany, that Sir Francis was the introducer of the 
potato, hence perhaps the reason of Offenburg erecting 
a memorial of the great sea captain. 

Exeter. E. Pabfitt. 



A PREACHING MAYOR. 

'* Mr. Thomas Andrew, the present Mayor of Exeter^ 
is a member of the Wesl^ans, sad has been for many 
years a lay preacher among them. Being appointed to 
prvach on Sunday evenmg at the Weeleyan Chapel^ 
Southemay— formerly known ss • Christ's Church *— he 
appeared tiiere and conducted the service with his well 
known abiUty. Wb tett on this remarkable occasion was 
from the Epistie to the Hebrews, iv., 9. ' There 
remaineth, therefore,a rest to the pooi^e of God.' A good 
sermon followed; his Worship speaking as one who 
knew something of what the tug, toil, and tribulatians 
of life mea t,and yet for *the people of Grod,* 'working 
out for them a far more ezceednig and eternal weight of 
glory.* Although no proclamation had been made of the 
coming event, there was a good congregation to witness 
it. It is believed to he the firsn time since 'our City of 
Excester ' had the privilege of choodng *to themselves 
every year a Mayor— granted by King John in ISOO— 
that any one of them ever appeared in the pulpit of a 
Nonconformibt Chapel to preach the Gospel. It isnotloD^r 
since that none but members of the EstabUshed Church 
could become a member of the Corporation. Such has 
been the change of the times." 

I a>py this from an Exeter paper for June ISth, 188SL. 
It« record in the Watem AtUiqwny may be pleasant. 

Exeter. Habbt Himb. 

It may alao be of interest to mention that upon a 
recent occasion, the Mayor of Exeter attended divine 
worship at a Wedeyan Chapel, acoomp^nied by ib* 
members of the Corporation, and with all the instgni a of 
OS&OB, This was pcobaUy the first event of its kind in 
the history of the dty. 

Eduob. 

WAS ST. PAUL EVER IN ENGLAND ? 

Bian, the lather of Oaractaons, went to Rome in 51 as 
a hostsge for his boo. We are todd by historisas that he 
remained there seven years, during which time he was 
converted to Christianity. Who unfolded to him the 
plan of salvation is not known, but there was a man at 
Rome during the latter part of that period whose life's 
busmees was to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles. 
This was Paul. He reached the City of the Seven Hills in- 
66, and was detaioed there a prisoner for two years. It 
is not at all unreasonable to suppose tiiat Bran owed his 
conversion to the faithful ministry of the great Apostle. 
Be that as it may. Bran and his companions, together 
with Paul, were released at the same time,and some have- 
held the opinion that the Apostie accompanied Bran *' to 
the utmost bounds of the west," as stated by Clemens 
Romftnas. 

There is a circumst 'Uce of no mean importance which 
favours the shove opinion. Claudia Rufina («ife of 
Rufus Pudens, mentioned by PauI in Timothy) **nd 
Pftniponia Gnecina(wife of Aulus Plautius) werein Rome 
at this very time. They were two British ladies, and 
shortly afterw rds returned to Britain, for Aulus 
1 1 utius was lieutenant of Claudius in 61— the year of 
Boadioea's defeat Now Tacitus declares that thissamA 
Pomponia Grecina had •'embraced the rites of a 
foreign superstition, &c," which doubties^ alludes to her 
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.«cmveisioD to GhiJalUiiity— • ral%ioii many people alill 
exToneouBly oonsider as mdaaoholy, as it ages ago 
4kppeaied to the Bflnaii hiatoriaa. Under these ctfcom- 
stanoes, what more natural than that the great bdly 
^ould seek the great Apo*^lo *nd endeavour to persuade 
huD to take a oiissionaiy tour into tbe land she so mnch 
loved i Whether she did so or not' we can never prove, 
hat still t!here is no douht in n^ own mind tihat Paul did 
luike a Journey to Britain, especially (1) as our own Gildas 
tiie Wise says tW cWistianity was introduced before 
Boadioea's defeat, and (2) that it was alter his fint im- 
priaoDment that he trj^velled to Spain, and even ** to the 
titmost bounds of the west." 
Penwartha. J. G. Abhwobtb. 
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389.— Ezsm AMnquTTm.— Will one of your Exeter 
teaders furnish me with a list of works, historicalaad dea- 
^oiptive, which have been published of the many interest- 
ing places and things in and about Exeter? The "faith- 
ful city'* is full of historio' interest, and abounds in 
nooks snd edrnem which recall the past 

BlBTOUOOB. 

890l— Pabr FaimiT or 9t(SiinkND«, PAWU8R.<^ran 
m^ ona ataist m^ to tlM ancestors and deMendaata of; 
•of any iiilormaftiaD vAntingto, tiie CoddflnglOB Flarr, 
Esq., who died at Stonelands, Dawlish, November Stfa, 
1859, aged 68 years 7 

Pabb. 
ji8K-*PA«B FaMifjff or CkiTgr-dT. Gwbob, Divov- 
BBtnL-^-Caaany owe assiit m« to the aaoeaton aad 
'deioendaatS' of, (0r- any i i rfor a itl fm about, Jolm Fair, 
p^tr6Dof Otp^Bt 6«*rgai 1706? 

Pabb. 
899.~<PAitB FMfiftt OF "DtfirbimttthE aud Lanoa- 
8BrRK.--< ran sny Otoe assist me o)r give me any informa- 
tinn rMp^ctlffflr ^^ follewiilgf A branch of the andmt 
LaneaAire taniny cpf Parr was seated in Devonshire 
ab(H)t the middle of thesixteenth century. Robert Parr, 
a nierchinti, of Exeter, Wis bora about 16^, and of this 
branch, it la presumed, the late Coddrington Parr, Esq , 
of Stonelands, Dawlish, who died there November,18!KI, 
was a deaoendavt. Of wfiat branch of the ancient 
Lancashire famfly of Parr was Robert Parr? What is 
the Bumame of Parr dsrfved from, and how long has it 
been in nse in Lancashire and Devonshire, or can any- 
one give me any fnrtlier information relating to the 
Lancaahire and Devonshire family of Parr? 

Pabb. 

393.— Oakvbd Ftoubb at St. Stephbss-bt-Lahbon.— 
On th^ exterior of the east wall of the chancel there is a 
mdely cut figrnre. Can your readers inform me what is 
intended to be represented ? I thought I oonid make out 
a Fide view of a chair or throne on which a headless 
fi^reis seated, apparently bearing a smaller figure seated 
on the knees. Was it intended for the Virgin and 
^'liild ? 

Hibtskwb. 

304.-— Old English Faib at Ex£TBB.->It would be 
interesting to the readers of the Wetttrn AfUiquary if 



one of the gentlemen who aasisted in the arranf^msnt 
i»nd organisation of the recent successful **Jlde 
Bnglyashe Faire*' at Exe er, would furnish a description 
of the same, together with some notes on the sotea 
supposed to be represented as a picture of OU Exeter. 
Of ooorse, illustrations would gre tly enha^de the 
desoriptiim. Kkarlbt. 



§^tits. 



203.— Hangman's Fit. Holnb Hoob.— In further repty 
to this query, a young lady of Holne sends the fdUowIng 
account of the DaHmomr Trageiif.'-'V. F. S. A. :-* 

"The inaDwho hanged himself was a m oo r man, 
residing at Bound HiU, between Two Biidgea and 
Pkincetown. It ooooned some 84 or 56 yieara sinoe - 1 
donothnowtlM date. He possaavd a pony that ha 
could not easQy catch on the moor, and he had nv ea* 
dosnrein which to keep it; so, to have no man troubK 
he deteimmed to sell the beast and buy a quiet on*. FVmt 
this pmrpoBS he went off to Brent Fair, where, instead ot 
i^ltendingtohis business, he dawdled about enjoyinf 
himMf until dark ; then instead of selUBg, he Boade a 
"swop** with a penMm, and started for home, wHhouft 
knowfaigwbatsdrtofhorMhehad. daylight OHBCon, 
as he onsaed Holne Moor, when he was astonished to find 
he led an old hocae with broken knees, and en Iti back a 
pack saddle. Hangman's Pit was by the sidaofthi 
toad i^th its stitii1«d trees. So takhig the hatter av.«i 
the honM,h^ went down and hanged Idmaelf with it to 
a mountain-ash or Y]iiidk-bMm. The tree is still to ha 
seen leanfaig over the steep side of the pit, which waa 
once a tin-streaming wotk*. Mr George Sherwill, off 
Hnooaby, waa the first to pass that way Tha 
old man was then living, but like the Levite 
in the parable, having looked on hun he passed on, on 
the other side, bemg afraid, ha said, to cut him down, 
lest he should he hroui^ up. Then on came FamMr 
William Norrish, also of Hi!iceaby, who, having more 
nerve, out off the branch of the tree from which the poor 
man, who, by thst time wm dead hung Heoutthebraoch 
to save the halter, and carried tihe branch witih the corpse 
thereon and lud it on the bank above. 

By that time many persons had collected. Some are 
still livfaig, among them was my father, then a boy. Hie 
body was carried to Hexworthy and rested in a ban. 
and from thence to Widecombe-in-the-Moor. Doubtlesi 
the burden was rested on the orpse-stone, half way up 
bartmeet-hill, and finally buried in Wideoombe Church- 
yard, behind the tower. Now comes the strange part. The 
poor man's wife, who was waiting up for him to return 
from the fair, said th t alwut the time he is supposed to 
have hanged himself i^he (^iRtinctly heard huii, as she 
thought, go into the stable with the horse ; she h«ardthe 
trampling of the horst-t* feet, s'.d also heard his voice 
speaking to the hors** in the unual way. After wasting for 
hun to come in. Rhe went out but could find him 
nowhere. Such U tie true acci unt of Hangman's Pit.** 
Holne. E. J. B. 
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"Bathibt ' (fTeiUmAntiquarjf, Ifith Jtdy, 1882).- 
Will "J. F. W." be bo good as to state wbeaoe he ob- 
luned the quotation oontaining the word "rathist?" 
Toiquay. Wm. Pinoblly. 

5J22.— Ohting THB Nbok.— For the information oF 
" \V. S. L. S, " I believe this good old custom is fast 
dying out. I have only beard it ance in my life, and 
that was many years ago, near Auckland I rewer, 
in North Devon. An old man named " Kabin " 
Easterbrook, who worked many years for Mr. Caddy, 
of Bowden, Parkham, told roe his biother used to 
be the •• Neckcrier" for all the country round, 
and that "he did it bravely, having a cruel 
loud voice." I have heard many of the old people 
talk of the great doings there used to be, and 
the " gouis on " of the maidens hs they guarded the 
door, paila in hand, to " souse the neckumner " 
with water and cheat him of his stingo. It seems 
that the rule was to select the most elevated part of 
the fields for' ** crying the neck," and from some 
of the high-lying grounds on the Devonshire hills 
with the wind in a fair direction, the ** cry " around 
the last reaped sheafoould be heard for miles. There 
is no doubt that rude as the form is, there is underlying 
this old-world custom the soul of a religious ceremony 
that is very beautiful. What, is it but a " Service of 
Plrayer and Song," a Joyful thoMcsgivingtothe Giver of all 
KOod,andtheunited petition ot alf assembled, that He who 
has given them the fruits of the earth, which they have 
just reaped .would also bless the toilers with fine weather 
to save them, tliiswill be better seen perhaps, if I 
quote a stanza from a poem in my ' * Wayside Warbles, * * 
now out of print, and bearing the title "Crying the 
Neok," in which I have sought to revive, and if possible, 
lo preserve this fine old custom a little longer. 
** A ling Uwy make, and, light as air, 

A lad starts with a bound. 

To enll the fairest of the fair 

And finest ears around, 

And heap the rich and shUdag gems 

In Beauty's rustic hand, 

Who weaves a swan's neck of their stems 

Amid the happy hand ; 

When thrioe ** A Neck !" a reaper oriea, 

And thrioe he cries ** We ha'en I " 

Again he lifts his grateful eyes. 

And thrioe he prays " God sa'en I" 
The woven ears are called a neek^hom theraaemblance 
they bear to a swan's neck (which a learned Gterman 
friend of mine says is an old sacred symbol of the 
Saxons). After the "cry," which is sung m harmony 
by all as long as their breath can hold out, three loud 
Hurrahs are given. The " neck " is then carried by 
the master reaper to the house, dry if possible, and hung 
vp to the ceiling in the hall untU the next harvest. 
Should the young man — who has to run the gauntlet of 
the maidens, with their pails filled with water, and Who 
resorts to all sorts of shifts and stratagems to keep the 
"neck " dry -succeed in his task, he is presented by the 
smiling dame of the house with the harvest jug, 
liearing the well known posy, 

** hUGoesd to th« plow. 
And the barley mow," Ac 

This, filled with her strongest beer, she invites him to 



drink and then treat his friends. Of each there is no 
lack sinoe at the first sound of the '* cry '* the villagers 
and neighbours run from far and near, among whom you 

may alwnys be sura to see — 

" rh« eohler, naiti, and tailor, 
'ihe crui»dt.r, Ami ih« clerk.' 

Harbome Edward Cafcrk. 

CuuhCH Bblls of Dbvon and Cornwall.— If eitcm 
i^n^i^uar^, Part II., p. 33 —Your correspondent, E. 
rarfitt.does not seem to be very well up in the literature 
of Church Bells. What Mr. Ellacombe did for Devon- 
shire appeared in a separate form, ten years ago, and 
constitutes with its supplement. Belli of The Ckurch, by 
far the most elaborate English work we have on the 
subject of Church Bells. Amongst those interested in 
such books, it is known as Big Ben; and with respect 
to Cornwall, what your correspondent recommends 
should be done, was in fact done in 187S, by Mr. £. H. W. 
Dunkio. The proof is in his work, now before 
me, called The Church Bells of Cornwall : Their 
ArekoBology and PretetU Condition It contuns the 
inscriptions on all the churob bells in the 
county, and some engravings, none of them, I 
think, original. Perhaps I may be allowed to go on 
and say that there has recently appeared a work wh'ch 
strikes me as being a model for similar undertakings. 
I speak of The Church BelU of CambridffeMhire, by 
Dr. Raven, the second (and much improved) edition 
of which WHS published in 1881, under the auspices of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. A supplement to 
it is now in preparation, as the author informed me not 
very long ago. 

Kimbohon. B. EL fi. 

Chubohbb in Parks.— ITestem Antiquary, vol. I.— 
Referring to the above subject, I beg to state that at 
Coddngton, near Torquay, there is a church standing 
in Cookington Court grounds verynear the houie. It is 
about a quarter of a mile from the entrance, and is 
approached from the lodge gate through a very fine 
grove of trees. The eastern side of the church is 
entirely oveigrown with ivy; the entrance is on the 
western, side, and yon walk down a flight of steps 
into the building. There are no pews, but small chairs 
are used instead for sitting pupoees; the pulpit 
broken at the bottom, is supported by two small poles, 
and is covered with very old-fashioned and coriouj 
designs. 

There is nn intention of restoring the whole building, 
which is in a very dilapidated condition, and shows 
signs of very great antiquity. Can anyone inform me 
when, and by whom, the church was built? 

The manor of Cockington formerly belonged to the 
Cary family, who sold it to an ancestor of the presen 
owner, Mr. Mallock. 

Compton. William W. Clvjosts. 

Slammakin.— It is an advantage which dictionarians 
appreciate, to be able to produce an extract from ali ing 
page illustrative of awordonly passingoverthelipsof man, 
and having a t'lace in the dry lists of a Glossary :— Here 
are a couple from Unde SHat, A tale of Bartrasi 
Haughi by J. Stephen Le Fanu. They occur in the 
narrative, which is represented as given by the 
young heroine of the tale, and may therefore convey the 
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aatliors native diftlect; bat what countryman he is doeg 
not appear. First chap.Liv p. 382 of one-volumed edition. 
''She bunt into a loud screeching laughaind,with her old 
WalporgiB gaiety, danced some ' fantastic steps 
in her bare wet feet, tracking the floor with 
water, and holding out with finger and 
thumb, in dainty caricature, her ilammakin 
old skirt, while she sang some of her nasal patois with 
an abominable hilarity and emphasis.** Second, Chap., 
LZi,p. 433. — '* The vainest and most slammakin of 
women— the merest slut at home, a milliner's lay figure 
out of doors. She had one square foot of loo* ing-glass 
upon the chlnmey-piecn, and therein tried effects, and 
conjured up grotesque simpers upon her sinister and 
weary face.*' These passages are descriptive of the 
character and pranks of a cr^izy, tipsy, coarse French 
woman. Slamm-ikin is in fomi a double diminutive, 
and ia noticed by Sir G. C:imewall Lewis in the C m- 
brid^e Philological Museum, vol. 1., p. 679 (1832), upon 
whicu Prof. Key (on English Diminutives) annotates : - 
**A drab, or slovenly woman, akin to the Germ. 
Khlamm, dirt, and our Hime ; in Jennings [Somersetshire] 
Glossary spelled tHomaking" 
Plymouth. Dbtniel. 

320.— Lkpbr'8 Walk, Totnbb.— I delayed replying to 
the query aa to the so-called Leper's Walk, Totnes, in 
crder that 1 might make inquiries as to it. '* X. Y.Z." 
must, I think, refer to the walk called Leechwell-lane, 
which ia a narrow pathway between high walls leading 
from opposite the South or Shambles-gate nearly to the 
Maudlyn or Leper Hospital, but I cannot discover that 
this or any other walk or pathway is or over was known 
as the Leper's Walk. Nor can I find in the town records 
any reference to this lane as Leper's Walk. 

Leechwell-lane leads to a well known y s Leechwell, the 
water of which is still thought to possess curativf 
properties, and to be especially good for affectioTis of the 
eyea. 

An account of the Leper House at Totnes is to be 
found in the TranMCiiona of the Devonshire AssocieUian, 
voL xli , page 459. 

*' J. R.," in No. Lxvi , refers to this Leper Hospititf as 
adjacent to Maudlin Cottages. It stood on the pite of Vhe 
M udlin Cottages now in ruins, and some porti'^n of the 
walla are the remains of the old walls of the Hospital. 
Maudlin well should be Leechwell. He also says, " see 
Mr. E. Windeatt's History of Totnes.*' I have, however, 
not published any History of Totnes. only a few notes in 
a local journal, and a sketch of Totnes in vol. xii. of 
Devon Trans, Ass^, 

Totnes. Edwabd Wisdkatt. 
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LONGEVITY. 
As a carious matter relating to the West of England 
may act be uaioceptable, which I mention the follow- 
ing :— 



1. There is a family in this village in which till this 
year no death had occurred for forty-seven years. 
All the children had lived till middle life and the 
parents were aged people. This is very uncommon, I 
think. 

2. A man of seventy-eight, in full possession of his facul- 
ties, is great-grandfather of several children from four- 
teen downwards. There was also a woman here (some 
years ago) who had a great-grandchild aged nineteen. 

3. I met a woman at Truro in 1870 who said she heard 
when a child John Wesley prt* ach. 

4. There is a woman of ninety-fourliving here, and not 
long ago we had a man of r inety-six. I have never 
met acentenarism yet. Is there any such in Cornwall ? 
There is a well established case at Malvern at present, 
of a lady of good Worcestershire family, who is over 
100. 

Newltn. 



THE SWAN AT STARCkOSS. 

Every traveller upt«n the South Devon line is f imiliar 
with the unique boat laying off StAi cross, ^ hich ai^sumes 
the shape of a swan. It is the property of Captain 
Peacock, and, I am told, was "designed by a certain Mr. 
Wj-en an architect, and built by Mr. Fish I was 
further informed at Starcrt>ss, the other day, that 
when, some years ago, under stress of weather, it was 
blown out to sea, it was ultimately rescued by the < ap- 
tain of a London trader named Fnx ! 

We can almoBt picture these several gentlemen meet- 
ing within the cabin of the quaint vessel ; whilst the 
Swan, looking first at one guest and then t another— 
Peacrtck. Wren Yo^y and Fish -might appropriately ex- 
claim :— " We are a happy family, we are.** ! ! ! 

Exeter. Harry Hkms. 



GUNDREDA DE VVARRKN. 

During my searches at the Record Office, I found a 
pedigree of De Warren, drawn out in narrative form {t. 
Hen. V or Hen. VI.) in which it is very cle -rly stated 
that Gundreda de Warren was the daughter of William 
the Con jueror, and not of a supposed fir^t husband of 
Matilda of Flanders. It h • s never been quoted before, 
so far as I recollect, and I send it as it may interest 
western readers, who, as well as myself, descend from 
this worthy lady : — 

"Willms de Warena primus comes Surrf\i?ife ct 
fundator eccl ie Lewensis diem cla-isit extre I'um 8 Kal, 
Julii anno gr e. 1088 et fun ationis eccl i • p'dict 
undecimo : a conquestu 23. Iste pn'mo non vocabatur 
Comes sed soluramodo WiU'mus de Warena postea vero 
processu temporis et Will'mo Rufo filio Pegis et con- 
questoris Anglie cuius filium desptinsaverat phirimnm 
honoratus est. atq : Comes Surregie factus et ap|>ell(ttus 
est. Is*e jacet in capella Lewens. : juxta douiiuam 
Gundredam comitL^sam suam et fillam predicti Regis 
conquestoris. Duravit iste comes toto te upore regis 
Will mi, primi ' conquestoris, per xz annos et tempore 
Will'mi Rufi secuiidi Kegis per unum annum " (Excheq, 
Treas: ReuipU Misc Ric. XL to Ed. IV. 60-36). 

London. Wtvxbn Gulbb. 
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PLANT.LORE. 

Tha good folk in Deyonshira still objeet to the 

w^nomi of pftnlay ; to tcansplan^ it, wtwld be to bring 

death or evils of varioas kinds into the fiamily. fbls 

i8UiM»istltioiiii notooQfiiied.to Devongidto Bee 

BirimMm M mm »§ tmd thuhmti p. 116 ( Dyw't 

i^JbfiUow. p. S; Md 4Vmm; Bev, An.^ toMz., p. 

9a 'BtrnQtotkB xmd pawley far ttw w i HgoB the twrtu 

«l4iildfl9Uted*«odpUntiiig in the eMDeplMMi This 

snpentition oorresponds with that fririeh audns-il a 

iIkp of d«i^ to miike one^is will, an act wUflh MBM ha^ 
%IP^t hoiaror of perfonung. 



AH OIA DSromHIBB UHWM lAW. 

*< Bofriote '^ is ■aidsB'iinda, 
Bat half of it is thslr )9ini d«l«. 
'amtbenwood. 
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PROVERBS AND SIMILgS. 

When a person is in the liaMt of drinking too muoh,lie 
isohaigedwith ''mipackingtoomaoholoain,"or **nnload- 
ing" it. A sprightly person is said to be "as bright as a 
bee^^instasweasgrof iMMtl|Brthathei8**asba8y as a 
beef" Th9 alUteration, no doubt, has something to do 
wfth these expressions. Will the readers of thelFesteni 
Antiquary kindly rsoord such looal proverbs and similes 
as they may become acquainted with from time to time. 

Studknt. 

INSCRIPTIONS ON SUN-DIALS. 

Having just had tbe opportunity of ezaminingthesun* 
dial at Tavistock Cl^nich, I would ask you to put on re- 
eofd the inscription it hwn. 

As usual it consists of a small square of slate fixed over 
the south porch door, and bears alongthe top, the wvnds 
"Hora pars vitae. 1841. ' 

At Rattery the dial is similar in position, &o, but 
bean only the date of 1808. 

W. S. B. H. 

DEVONSHIRE FOLK.LORE. 

niinUng the WetUm AnHquarp ixut the place for 
the following items, I shall be pleased to see them 
inserted in i s pages. 

A WIBT OOUNTBn TABIC OHABIL 

Bf vro vireosTd vree ye mew, 

Bf es*d prospsv wi ye plow, 
Mears in voal aa eow* wi esf •,* 
An hae eora in lisu o'ehafe. 
Bf ee*d hae jn lambia yaws 
Za'e vro ravens kits an orawv, 
Hae je dackes an ehaantedeare, 
Hae ye arish goose ver cbeare. 
And ye cbickes ynigh ye coop 
Warded vro ye merlU)e*s swoop :— 
▼or ye rannke witche set a sneare, 
Pla^t avore yer boose a keare* : 
Nor vorgit ye bam es daes ; 
Zee owld Dapple's Zinday shnse, 
Bf they chaunoe tn slip es veet, 
Be nailed up lik heart compleate. 
*The mountain Aah. 

A DIVOirBHnUB LOVE OHABM. ' 
"An even leavd aih, 
And a vonr leaT^d clover, 
Eea'U be sure ta see yer true lof e. 
BoTor the day is over. 



Beppeas to be elove in two 
Vltb-tbe shape of a horsenAosb 
Tils a si^ Chat he or slM 
AU UnougKi Hto wUMuskftt; 



Vof the stoMiier on the read. 
With ««fhm baby U you. 
Boys mast give it to a maid. 
Msids p w se n t It to ahoy, 
Vhen wm follow, so tls stid. 



PAaSIOK QB BSAUBO BBIADt 

Bf ee liae a nimvplngai^* 
As owld Goody up tiie draiq^ 
Vor a Gcoom of healii« bud 

Vnni teste Chide a ¥tfdsf%teehi. 
WI ftha-eniss vor Obiist'hto s^Sh 
Aa when lierVi a asd a wuxd, 
Teake et hum aa gyal a Jit, 
Then a pnltis, sovt aa whit. 
Btsaheovet.aaell liadlurt 
1^ vend el wwka sarlfai kure. 
*A.wbltfew. 
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996.— WoMiv AT FoNiBALS.— At Newton Abbot udien 
the funeral cdM^leaves the house a woman takes her seat 
on the hearse or mourning carriage and rides 
thus to c'urch. Is this custom common or uni venal in 
Devonshire, and what is its significance? In 
MaemiUan's Biagaemt for May, 1882, Dr. Tylor deal 
with one form of survival at f anerals, but it is possible 
that the present matter also has lustorical interest 

JuVEirTDB. 

*».— Thi Bloody Fobld (Pltiiodtr).— In a letter 
published last autumn in oneof the local papers a oorrae- 
pondent refeis to "the Corporation" havhig "moved 
the market from the streets into the Bloody Field— its 
present site." If this really was the old name of the 
pUMe. why was it so called ? 

HlBTSEWB. 

W.— Plyicouth Naval Yarwb.— Can any of your 
readers inform me of the date when the following dr- 
cumstances occurred. From my reooUecticm of hearing 
my father and uncle relate the story, I think it must have 
been during the American War of the last century. 
There was a cock fight on board a man-of-war in 
Hamoaze. The birds that were fighting, belonged to a 
midshipman, and a boatswain^s mate, named Charley 
McGrath. The midshipman seeing his bird was getting 
the worst of the contest, caught it up an 
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rushed ap the hatchway ladder. Charley MoGrath, 
followed after and atabbed the officer in the 
back. I cannot now remember whether the att ok 
proved fatal or not, bat the result was a CoaTt*m»rti«l, and 
sentence of death. MoGrath was sentenced to be hanged 
on board of his ship, and his body afterwards hung in 
chains at DeTil's Point (Stonehouse). After some time 
it was snch an annoyance totheEdgoumbe Family the 
gibbet being vi-ible from their mansion, that influence 
was used to remove it to Drake's Island. One veiy 
etormy night the gibbet was washed away, and the 
artilleiymen stationed there were credited with assi ting 
the elements in the xemovaL This gave rise to ^ 
saying ^T- 

Charlej Magrath (pronoanced Macgraw) 

Died by the law. 

Hi! was bang three times 

And (frowned onoe. 
Thusalluding to theezecution on shipboard, bdng hung in 
chatosatthe Point, afterward again gibbeted at the 
Island, and then washed away in a storm. 
Plymouth. J. 8pbt. 

398.— Pabb Family, OF Chddlsigh, Dbvokbhibb.— 
Can anyone assist me t * the ancestors and descendants 
of, or information relating to, the I'urr Family. 

From the Parish Register 4>fChxidleigh. 

Marriage 1626, Dec. 8th Mr* Thomas Parr and Jane 
T'arr both of Chudleigh. 

Marriage 16?7, March 7th John Parr of Chudleigh and 
Joan Lucy of Ashcombe wiilowl 

Ledbury. Pabb. 

* 

399.— FoRT-oovEKS, Shacgh PRfoB, ko, — WereFoni- 
covers commonly in use in what we call the '* middle 
agee," when most of our oi>uutry churches were bnilt 7 
If ao, what was the object <»^ their., use 
in such a vituation ? Wa> it . oii apoonnt of 
the public UHO then made of the bodies of the chnndMsT 
These remarks aiise out of an inspection of the fine 
apecimen at Shaugh Prior, which is, I suppose (at any 
rate, so far west) almost uni<iue. I f my idea of its 
character is correct, would not a full deecript^ion of it, 
and of the circumstances of its recovery from oblivion 
flome years ago, if told^by someone who has a thorough 
knowledge of them, be a devisable aoquisition for the 
pages of the Wettem Aniiquarif ? 

HiBTBKWB. 

40O.~lHPBisoi«ifBKTS ON. DfiAKB's IsLAND— Where 
can I get an account of the imprisonments on Drake's 
Island for political oflfences in the seventeenth century ? 

Newlyn. W S. L. S 

401.— Saltase and its Silvbb Oab.— Has any 
<letailed account oeen collected of the proceedings under 
the Silver Oar of Saltash, in Plymouth Sound? I 
should think the Torporation Records of Saltash 
must contain some curious matters. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 

402.— Ecclesiastical Carvtno at South Brknt. 
— Can any of your readers inform me if the carved and 
moulded arch stones over thn doorway of the house c^ose 
to the waterfall above the vicarage grounds here, together 
with thegrotesquehead Associated with them, are ancient, 
and, if so, whether any monastic or other ecclesiastical 



building used to occupy the site ? If they wore remavsd 
to their present position from some other edifice, whsnos 
were tb^ taken ? There appeair to be some old stona 
windows in one of the houses at Man Aish (a villdga 
near by), but prob bly they are of domestic rather thaii 
ecolesiaatioal origin, and I suppose indicate a higher ori* 
ginal status of the building containing them compared 
with its present uses 

Eoo : Aht : Ikq : 



to%- 



VisoKT. -This is our old friend the " Tubail," or tw i- 
biU, cX. Nofih De^on, only under another and rather out* 
landish name. The twibill or two-bill is a matt Ksk with 
a hatchet at its back, and is much used by our wqpdmea 
in separating the roots of trees wfaenfelling tkem. It ia 
a great favourite with them at the " barldag time,*' iio| 
only for its handineas as a digger and chopper, but be> 
cause it saves the edge of their axes, which would othor^ 
wise be blunted by the "gioot" and the stones. Ite 
following lines from a poem entitled ^'Tbs M«nqf 
Baiken^** in Capem's *' Sungleams," serve to fflustnte 
this matter : — 

•« With trusty fiiiWII down mepgOb 
Groping ahoQt his roots below ; 
Which chopped, they deftly ling tibe hole. 
And then oommeaee to full Um * Whola** 

•The old oak tree. 

E.V.D. 

Sib Waltxb Ralbior.*I have seen sevefsl of 
Sir Walter Raleigh's own signatures lately, and thej ave 

all W. Balbqh. 

Wtvbbk Gulbs. 

As EzBTEB Pbbaorino Matob —I beflf to correct a 
statement made in the WttUm AfUiquar^ of July 8S 
No. 71,under the heading, " A Preaching Mayor " I res* 
pectful y de^re to say that the statement concerning Mr 
Thomas Andrews, being (according to Mr. Hany Hems) 
believed *'To be the first time since our City ofEiocsfeer 
had the privilege of chooaing to themeelves a Mayor— 
{(ranted by King John in 1200, that anp one of ihem ever 
appesred in the pulpit of a Nonoonformist CbapeL** 

I beg to correct that oonraBpondeat by stating that 
whenavwyyonngman, iaihat, my iiativft city, near 
fifty years since, a Mr. Wilkinson, Mayor of Escestvi 
for a great number of y^ars previous to Us 
mayoralty in a Nonconformist chapel ha 
Upper Paul-street, and also for many yean, iB«. 
eluding lus mayoralty years, preached the Gospel at the 
Great Subscription Boom. I believe he has sonsin bosi- 
nesB yet at Exeter, and at Torquay, wine merchants. Be« 
sides he was publisher of several religious works, one «B- 
pecially, on ** Israel's or the Scriptural Last Days.'' Mr. 
Wilkinson was a prominent member of the Town Council 
and on being waited on by a deputation to enquire "If 
he would, on election of M»yor,duringhis year of office, 
discontinue his preachiog at the Subscription . Room? ' 
nobly replied, "Give my expression of thanks to the 
Council for considering me worthy of so great an hooonr. 
but also assure them for even that high honour I 
never can consent to forego a higher duty and honcnr." 

N 
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Admirmg his noble integrity and faithfulness to an 
Mtoemeddaty, the Council elected him without requir- 
big BOoh a stipulation. 

Should the foregoing premier preaching of a lday«»r of 
tid^Isca^iriterestyoungerpersons, at that time unburn or 
like Mr. Hems, not then residents in the Faithful City, I 
tuonld, should you think it interesting, state some further 
incidents connected therewith 

London. W. H. Wkbbbb 

St. Stxprbn's, Haltash.— fPeftem AnHqitarp, No. 
IJEIX, 8th July. —In his notice of the Shield of Arms of 
\7adham in this church, your correspondent *' J. W.," 
states that the cross in the Arms of Hitohings^ is a 
variation of the cross-fleury, known in heraldry as 
^Bottonoe.** I presume he means Boionie, the term 
applied to a cross trefoiled, which is a modification of a 
QitMslet. The Arms of Hechins. of Hole, were : Aig. 



Ecclesiastical, Civil, Militory, Fir^t Fruits, Tenth*. 
Patrons, Subaidiea, Castles, Parks, Gentry, Armories. 
&C. This book was never printed, but goes np und down 
tli>' country in MS , from hand to hand. Which upon 
the author's death, was put into Judge Dodderidge's 
hands 'who waa a learned antiquary), to correct j-nd 
fit it for the press,' and Prince says, ** I have seen a copy 
thereof, !n the possession of John Eastchurch, of Wood, 
gent., wherein that great kwyer had marked many 
things which he thought fit to be expunged At the eod 
of which, is added his letter to Mr. Zaoh. Pasfield, of 
Pasvie (whom I take to be a printer or sUtioner), in 
which we have a recommendation of the work to the 
pr««8. ' A copy of the letter is subjoined, and signed 
"JohnDodderidge.*' 

This was the hut work written by Hooker, and does 
not appear in a list of his published works, but it 
appears to have been duplicated in MS, as Prince says 
m mn f»<o*K«^ ^''^'l^P'^ *"? ^ « between four lions* | he saw a copy in the possession of John Bastchni€fa« 

. ,. andthia leads me to remark that it is a rather carious 

droumstanoethatT. Risdon should have published a 
work of a similar character, and bearing also a similai 

title, viz.," Chorographical Description and Survey ut 
the County of Devon, with the City and County ot 
Exeter, &c.,*' which must have been written at the time 
these copies of Hooker 'e were handed about, as 
Risdon was bom in 1580, and died in 1640, but hia 
work was not published in his lifetime, not till 1714. Bat 
without comparing Hookevis manuscript with this, w e 
cannot tell if one was copied from the other. The last 
work published by Hooker, was a *' Catalogue of the 
Bishops of Exeter." 1684. A copy of Hooker's MSS. , 
Vol is in the British Museum. 



heads, erased Sa., and this is the first instance I have 
met with in which tiie cross is Boionie or tr^fUe. Is 
*' J. W.** sore that it is not a cross patonoe, the four 
arms of which etpand in curves from the centre, and 
have the ends fioriated? William Hechins, by his wife 
Francis, daughter of William Denham, had two 
daughters and co-heirs. Dorothy married Qeorge 
Wadham, and Elizabeth married John Porter of Saltash, 
by whom she hadno issue, so the blood was carried down 
through Dorothy, in the Wadham family. 
Lon on. J. L. V, 

CoRious Rocks in Devon and Cornwall.— ( Wettrm 
Antiquary, 2nd series, p. 28).— In reading the inter eet- 
tng account of curious rocks in Devon and Cornwall, 
given in the Wettam Antiquary (voL If, page 28^) by 
Mr. William CrosBing, I find in speaking of the 
RoboTDiagh Rock, on Roborough Down, he makes 
mention of the profile of a human face curiously formed, 
resembling the face of the *' Iron Duke.*' I have passed 
the rock very many times, and have always thought that 
the profile was a very good one of King Greorge the 

N«weastle-on-l^e. OoioasNASiAN. 



more re- 



"John HooKn."— ITetf^m AiMquarift lzx.— Hooker 
•r Hoker, oImm Vowel, John, was homt at Exeter about 
1.^24, studied at Oxford, wm the first Chamberiain of 
Exeter, on which office he entered in 1555. He wrote 
aenraral books, thelastof which,- entitled Sgnoptii Choro- 
vmpkieat Or, An HittorieeU Beeord of the Province of 
Dtmm, was never printed. He died in November, 1601, 
and was the uncle of Rich%rd,the *' Judicious," Hooker, 
Master of the Temple. See Prince's Wortkiei, ed 1810, 
ppb 605-6. TheLysonses invariably write the name Hoker, 
whilst Prince uses Hooker. 

Torquay. Wm. Psnonllt. 



Our friend Bir. Capem*s note on this learned man, 
moit have been copied from *' Prince s Worthies," and 
the work of which the following is the full title :— 
** A Synopsis Ohorogfaphical : or an Historical Record 
(if the Province of Devon : Wherehi is given .an Aocoun ij 
•fthe Soil, Air, Oommoditiea, Nativea, Qovemmeutl Compton. 



RiOHABD HOOKEB. 

Mr. Capem enquires if the Judicious Hooka 
related to John Hooker, mentioned above. Rjchaiti 
nephew of the Eieter Chamberlain, and two 
maricblemen it would be difficult to find. 

E"*«'- E. PABFm, 

" J. B. D.* (London) also writes on this topic, and 
says: -Mr. Capem's note is from Prince's "Life of John 
Hooker," slias VowelL He died in 1601. He was unde 
to Richard, the Judicious Hooker. His work is still in. 
eiistenoe. It is fully described in vol. vm., of the 
"Devonshire Association Transactions," 1876, page 401 
The way of speUing the name is quite arbitrary. He 
himself more commonly wrote it Hoker. Prince and 
many more recent writers prefer Hooker. But whether 
Ho «er or Hoo <er, the same person is meant. 



<^O0KTiN Plaoi NAKaa.>-In refeiringto "Hibyskwe's ^ 
query on the above subject, I beg to oall attention to the 
fact that both in Worcester's and NnttalFs dictionarie b, 
the word " Court " is described as a hall-chamber, or 
place where justice is administered, such as Court Baro n 
and it is my opinion that this word wliich is so frequently 
used in connection with country residences, in all proba. 
bility takes its meaning fiom the lesedn above 
rium^d. 



pre- 
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FOUR OLD TILLET BLOCKS. 

In the last century Exeter had, next to Leeds, the 
largest woollen market in the Kingdom. The trade had 
long been connected with the former ancient dty, and in 
the Parliamentaiy records of the beginning of 'he 16th 
centnry woollen goods from Exeter are frequently 
mentioned. At the commencement of the 18th century, 
it is said that the trade was so general, that eight 
out of every ten citizens were connected with it. In 
1750 over 300,000 pieces of woollen goods, valued at a 
million pounds, were exported from Exeter, yet, if we 
except the ancient Hall of the Tuckers, Weavers^ and 
Shearmen and their GharitieB, we have little or nothing 
now to remind us of a great trade which has altogether 
passed away from our midst. 

The four illnstrationa which appear in this issue, are 

actual prints from as many wooden blocks, which 

were, at one time, actively connected with £xeter*s 

utaple trade. They »re the trade marks of old 

merchants of the 18th century, and were used as 

distinguishing devices stamped upon bales of woollen 

goods— The cloth for exportation was wrapped in pieces 

of buckram— called '*tiUets"-^and these stamps were 

known aa tillet blocks. The making of the blocks was 

a specialty, and there is character about the few 

that yet remain, which goes to prove, that in spite 

of the non-existence of schools of art in those days, the 

art workman knew how to make bold, good lines, 

simple «8 they were in composition, but full of effect and 

power. My esteemed friend, Bir. George Townsend, 

the acoomplished antiquarian of Exeter, has some 

interesting tillets in his possession, and there are five 

examples in the Albert Museum at Exeter. These were 

a gift to the dty by Mr. T. B. Davey, a citizen of 

renown, who is a deoendant of one of the old tillet 

printers. They are all precisely the size of these 

illnstrated, one represents 8 lions rampant, with a moth 

upon ft raised ribbon beneath ; another has the letters 



G R. under an elongated cross; a third represents a 
man working at a loom ; the fourth has a full face in a 
san, whilst below the letters A R. and the monogram 
NP. are inclosed within a heart ; the fifth has a lion 
rampant like unto the one now shown. This block, 
however, is set into a much larger onei which consists of 
mantling of a very ornate character, surmounted by a 
Tudur rose, and is altogether nearly two feet square. 
The four portrayed in the aocompaning issue are in my 
own collection. I acquired them, some years ago, of an 
elderly lady, who had had them in her possession ever 
since she could remember. 

It seems that the trade mark was first put on the 
wraps in a showy colour by means of a stencil, and 
ultimately completed by the impresdon of the tillet 
block. This was printed on by a tUlet press. 
Afterwards, when disused for this purpose, the 
old presses got adapted for ordinary type prii;iting. 

And this latter observation suggests the semark that 
the art of stamping impressions in this manner, and of 
produdng representations of religious subjects by wood 
blocks was very probably the original suggestor of the 
whole srt and mystery of printing. 

The ups and downs of life are illustrated in these 
curious tillet blocks The tradn and the., traders have 
gone ; and these, the *' trade ■ marks '* of , ;the western 
merchants, are now of no monetary, ,but of historic 
value. In Yorkshire and other parts qC England, 
where manufacturers not only " strive, but thrive," 
a precisely reverse state of things has occurred. 
Towards the end of the last century, my maternal 
grandfather, a Sheffield cutler named George 
Wostenholm, chose the three letters LX.L., as a trade 
mark for his Gutlery. Its market value at the present 
moment, protected by Act of Parliament from 
piracy, as are all marks pertaining to the Cutlers 
Company, is estimated at not leas than £80,000, or over 

£25,000 a letter! 
Exeter. Habbt Hbms. 

We are indebted to Mr. Hems for the blocks from 

which the illustrations are taken. 

Editob. 
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DRAKE AND THE ARMADA, FROM A 
FRENCH STANDPOINT. 

Now that Sir Francis Drake and the Armada are two 
of the chief subjects of our thoughts, a few words on 
what the great French historian, Sismondi, says of the 
Armada, may be interesting to your Plymouth readers. 
I may just premise that tlie Armada is generally con- 
sidered to have been of great importance to France, for 
it is commonly believed that Philip IL intended, after 
the conquest of England, to subjugate France, then torn 
by civil wars. Sismondi, therefore, treats the Armada 
as belonging, to a certain degree, to French, as well as 
English, history. 

I shall merely quote a few interesting points :— 

1. As to the Armada's force, Sismondi gives it as more 
than 150 men-of-war, 8,000 sailors, 20,000 troops, 2,630 
guns. The cost to Philip II. was 120 millions of duoats. 
The Duke of Parma's anny he estimatesat30,000,making 
60,000 men for the invasion of England. 

2. As to Philip's orders, he asserts that the King com- 
manded Sidonia to coast France as far as Calais, and 
then join Parma. The voyan^ to Plymouth was, there- 
fore, against orders, and intended, as Banks says, to 
surprise Drake and Effingham. It would seem, there- 
fore, that Medina Sidonia really did hope to capture the 
English fleet in the Port of Plymouth. 

3w The account of the battle off Rame Head and up the 
Channel somewhat differs from our histories. I give a 
translation of the account :— '* When Medina saw the 
English in the open sea, he passed by without 
molcBting them. The English admiral, on his part, re- 
mained immovable, preferring to profit by the wind, 
wiiieh would be favourable for his attacking the enemy 
in the tear after they had passed. This attack com- 
menced next day,and continued fourdays, while the two 
BiNti •dvanood slowly eastward. The Spanish vessels 



would have overwhelmed the little English ships had 
they met in close quarters. It would have been madness 
to attempt to board these floating fortresses, but, on the 
other hand, they moved slowly, obeyed their rudders 
badly, and their fire passed over the English, who 
escaped them with agility. The skirmish raged*' (he 
treats the whole voyage up the Channel as one conflict, 
and not unfairly so), *' especially on August 3. and on 
the evening of August 6, the Spanish fleet anchored be- 
fore Calais.** 

4 As to Parma, Sismondi is, I think, needlessly 
severe—" Those fierce Spanish and Grerman troops, who 
had made the Low Countries tremble, shuddered in their 
turn when they spoke to them of the sea ; they refused 
to embark ; besides, the Dutch admiral was watching 
Flanders and blockaded Dunkirk, where were the flat- 
bottomed vessels ready for the Prince of Parma." My 
own impression is that Parma only supported his reputa- 
tion as a clever general in not risking his splendid army 
on the sea, where Drake and the '* sea-dogs of Devon ** 
would have made short work of them. 

6. As the Battle of Gravelines will soon be made 
familiar to Plymouth folk by the exhibition of Mr. 
Lucas, a few words on the French view of the case may 
be of some interest :— ** In the night of August 7 and 8^ 
the English allowed eight of their vessels, fitted as fire- 
ships to drift among the Spaniarda. Terror wasextremein 
the Invincible Armada at these floating fires which 
moved towards them in the darkness. All the ships 
weighed anchor in confusion. Many ran against each 
other or fell into the enemy's hands. Some anchored 
agfin near Gravelines, where they were valiantly at- 
tacked by the English and suffered great loss."— 
(Sismondi s " Histoire des Fran^ais," Vol. XX., 382-7- 

Such is a popular French view of the Armada. It 
may be interesting as showing what foreigners thought 
of it. Perhaps, as the anniversaries of these events are 
at hand, Plymouth folk may be interested in them. 

Newlyn. W. S. LAoa-SzTBMA. 

P.S. — Sismondi uses the Revised Calendar^ and so 
corrects the dates. 
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ROBOROUGH ROCK. 

"Octogenarian," who speaks of this Rook la the 
Wettem Antiquary of the 29th July, may be perfectly 
right in considering the profile of the face, exhibited by 
the cnrions formation on it, to resemble that of George 
UL, but I have, nevertheless, always heard it spoken of 
in the immediate neighbourhood as the Duke of WMnff- 
tcn*8 Note. There must, of course, be a great deal of 
imagination employed indisooYeringalikeneflsin an object 
of this kind to any particuhir individual, and the answer 
of the peep-show man, when he was asked by one of his 
▼isiton to point out on the picture which were the lions 
and which were the dogs, would not be inapplicable 
here— "Whichever yerlike; yer pays yer money, and 
y«r takes yer choice 1" 

In the notes to Carrington's Dtorfwoor I find that this 
Rock is spoken of, and it is there stated that it was 
formerly known as Ulster or Ullestor Rock, and is so 
named on an old map of Devon 

The Rev. B. A. Bray in his journal, quoted in Mrs. 
Bray's Tanutr and Tavp, speaks of a sailor, who, being 
on his way from Tavistock to Plymouth to join his ship, 
sat down in a hollow of Rohorough Rock and insensibly 
fell asleep. On awaking« he continued his journey and 
after a time discovered that he had left his purse behind 
him. Time would not permit him to return for it, so he 
was obliged to go on his way without it. After making 
a voyage to the East Indies, he returned some three 
years afterwards, and, out of curiosity determined to 
look for the lost purse. To his great surprise and joy, he 
found it safe and untouched on the spot where he had 
so long before been overtaken by sleep. 

The same writer also relates another incident that 
occurred on the down on which the Rock is situated. A 
blacksmith of Tavistock was taking home a jack which 
he had repaired, and, finding himself benighted, deter- 
mined to leave it by the roadside and proceed on his 
way without encumbrance. 

He had heard that if a watch was set over anything it 
would keep it safe, so he, taking the words literally, 
plao. d Us watch near the jack, and left them both. The 
next morning he found the two articles undisturbed, and 
was doubtless always afterwards a firm believer in the 
«ffica(7 of this mode of ensuring the protection of pro- 
perty. 

Brent, William Cbossing. 



"OLD CORNISH RHYMES." 
(P. 9r, June, 1882.) 

Referring to the feeling of jealousy existing between 
different parishes in the Western Counties, I am 
reminded of an anecdote told me years ago by a rel a 
tive. 

A Thelbridge man and a Rackonford man were 
sqoabbling over their oups as to which of their parishes 
was the more worthy. Tne wind-up of the wordy war 
was in this wise : -Said the Thelbridge man : " You don't 
knaw nort about it 1 11 be bound now you never heaid 
that when the Devil wanted to show off all the king- 



doms ov the ahrth and the glory of 'em, he pnt his thumb 
anver Raokenford— the beastly muck heap—her was 
ashamed vorit to be seed, and no wonder !" 
London. q. H. R. 



DEATH WARNING. 
If a piece of cloam breaks when taken in the hand, 
and no reason can be assigned for it, a death will happen 
in the family shorUy. I saw a dish only a short time 
sinoe which broke in the servant's h<uid as she lifted it 
from the pantry shelf, and sure enough the master of the 
house died in the course of a week or two. Surely with 
so many warnings people ought to be prepared for the 
solemn event. 

PHSDIOAXaOlU 



A " HOT PRESS " AT PLYMOUTH. 

The following, dipped from an old magazine, and 
dating about the beginning of the nineties of the last 
century, is characteristic : — 

"Plymouth Ap 5th. —From twelve o*clook last night 
till six this morning, there was the hottest press ever 
known in Haraoaze, Oatwater, and Plymouth Pool. 

"Many good sailors were picked up, perticnlariy from. 
theoolliers; the crew of one in particular had concealed 
tiiemselves for a fortnight past, and slept on board last 
night, thinking the bnsiness of pressing was put a stop 
to. They were all carried on board the Oambridffe/' 

Doubtless 

** RuIa Britannia— Britannia mtes the wives, 
Brltoofi nev^ will be sfaves ** 
was the pean of triumph they were at once invited ta 
join in on thttr arrival. 

Colyton. lU 



WILLIAM JACKSON OF EXETER. 

MUSICIAN. 

In the liCay number of the LeUure Hour, a fragui e nl 
of the autobiography of this talented oompoeer and 
musician is given, and as I have one of his poctraite 
hanging close by me where I am writing this, there are 
two or three questions I should be glad to have answered 
concerning him. 

The first question I would ask is, wheie is the rest 
of this autobiography 7 as the writer of the artklo 
in the above periodical informs us that he believes it has 
never been published, and from which he has made hie 
extracts. 

The second question is, where are the other poctraiie 
which Jackson himself informs us were painted of him I 
He says :— " It seems trifling to add that all the Jack- 
sons ill Devonshire have a friendly face and peraon ; 
what mine was may be known by a picture by RenneO, 
painted at twenty years of age, one by Gainsboron^h, at 
forty, another by Keenan, at seventy. I recollect aittiBC 
for a miniature to Humphrey, for a portrait in crayon te 
Alorland, and for two in oil to Opie." The one beloi^ 
ing to this instttiition,and which hangsin my room ia the 
one painted l^ Keenan, and was pronounced by Mr, 6. 
Scharff as a veiy weli painted portrait Jaeksoa 
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iaf onna u In this ftutobiognphy that ftboat the year 1757 
be fint ftttempted buacUoape painting in oil, bat being 
perfectly ignorant of the meohanical part, hia pictoies, 
though not deficient in design and tone of colour were 
ill-painted. He aaye :~'* I lately saw one of my pictures 
hi the pow e erion of Lecky, a miniature painter, who 
bought it from a dealer, and said it had belonged to Sir 
SeoigeYonge. This gentleman had alxo three other 
pictures of mine, which, when his house at Escote, in 
Devonshiie, was bought by Sir John Kennawiiy, 
became his property." These pictures are probably still 
stEseote. It would be interesting to know if they are 
stiU there. Jackson's intimate friendship with Gains- 
borough and Sir Joshua Reynolds has enabled him to 
give two admirable graphic portraits of these two 
celebrated men, in his equally admirably written essays 
hhis ''Four Ages. ** JaoWson, being himself an artbt, 
was enabled to criticise the works of these masters 
b a style that is seldom equalled for perspicuity and 
Judgment, without the vulgar fault-finding, so frequently 
indulged in in our day. The anecdotes told of Gains- 
borough are very amusing, and show the chfld-liire 
dmplicity of the man. That Jackson was a man of 
mark in his day, and that his musical compositlonB and 
songs were the most popular are well known,and it would 
be interesting, I think, to Devonshire men, to know 
where the rest of his autobiography is, and whether it 
CMonotbe published in its entirety. 
Exeter. E. PABniT. 



ilwfffs. 



. 403.— Cauoh, Keels, MantlB'Oriip.— I have heard 
these words used by Devonshire folk. Are they 
peculiar to natives of the West-countreef '*Gauoh/' I 
have heard used in different wmys, sometimes to signify 
something $iiekif, at others only a dirty mess ; once as 
meaning that the person spoken of had failed in the 
operation he had endeavoured to perfonn, and so made a 
bungle of it,thus— ** Jim has made a regular cauch of that 
*Job !' *• *' Keels*' is used commonly, I believe, for '* nine- 
pins." "Mantle-chief*' (thee being pronounced like s) 
may, perhaps, be a mispronunciation of "mantel-shelf,*' 
ordinarily termed the mantel-piece. 

HlBTBKWI. 

404.— Conical Pile niab Grewtob Bridob.— On a 
bin just beyond Grentor Bridge on the road between 
Tavistock and Lannceston, there is a large conical mass 
of stone, which, in the distance, bears a close resemblance 
to the top of a ehurch-spire, but on ascending the road on 
the western bank of the Tamar, and looking across the 
▼alley, is seen to rise directly from the side of the hill on 
which It is situated, on the eastern side of the river. It 
appears about 10 or 12ft. in height. Is it ancient or 
modem, what purpose did it serve, or ^th what object 
was it placed there? Dsvs. Junb. 

40S.— CoBNiSH Family Names.— According to the 
**unwritten law.** a man may spell his name as he pleases, 
yet may not change the same without due public notice. 
Thus, " Brown " may become more deeply tinged by the 
addition of m final c, and Tomkins utterly changed into 



DeTomkyns. There are also changes through mis- 
pronunciation and spelling *by the ear;" still,Ihold that 
the manner in which th«5 fotmder of a family spelt his 
name is the only and the correct method which should 
be followed by his descendants. For example, taice the 
old subject which has cropped up in these pages— 
Gimdreda Do Warenne. Whatvus her name? Ghindred 
de Warrenne, Gimdreda de Warren,T>e Warrene and so 
forth. " Who shall dedde when doctors disagree?" 
Many Cornish family names terminate in on, which is 
often converted into en. For instance, I may note two— 
Paddon and Raddon, which I have also seen written as 
Padden and Radden. and have been as8ured that the 
terminations on and en in either case were perfectly 
right, serving to! mark distinction of family. This may 
be so,but in Bannieter » Otouary of OomuhNamee, the first 
name is given as " Paddkn n. / ? castle (din J close,** 
and the second, " Raddon n. /, rodn, a siuure.*' This 
latter name, I be*ieve, is rare, and if met with, the ter- 
mination is en. Will any of your correspondents 
elucidate the matter ? 
Plymouth. Fbano Plumb. 



l?^/^(*- 



820.— ThbLbfibs' Walk, Totnbs.— In my boyhood b 
days, now nearly sixty years pgo, the walk spoken of 
for the inmates of the hospital and Maudlin Chapel to 
the Parish Church wassaid to be through Leech well-lane to 
the old Slaughter House, thence, not by way of the south 
or Shambles gate, and down High-street to the Church, 
but up over the slope, through an old granite postern 
gate with nailed door behind the walls, at the back of the 
premises of the late Mr. Henry Bowden (the father of 
the present Mr.FrederickBowden,ofTotnes)intoapa8sage 
which terminated exactly opposite the Church-walk. 
I do not know whether this old gateway is still in 
existence, but, if it is, it will be seen that the work and 
ornamentation are of the same character and design as 
those upon the old granite pillars of the Church-walk, 
and that the gateway was evidently built at 
the same period, perhaps executed by the same 
hands. Now, seeing that this passage-way to 
the Church had become almost a puUio thoroughfare 
in my younger days, and that it most at an 
earlier date have been public property, is it not possible 
that some reference to its early name 
and character might have been made In 
the deeds of conveyance which the late Mr. Henry 
Bowden acquired on purchasing the property ? 

In connection with Maudlin Chapel, I would state 
that at the first visitation of the cholera, the first grave 
was dug, and the victim buried in the broad walk at the 
eastern end of the churchyard, down near the steps ; but 
objection arising from some quarter, all the other bodies 
were interred at Maudlin Chapel, first In the roadway 
directly opposite the chapel, but afterwards, as the nnmp 
hers increased, within the old ruined walls. I saw the 
open graves and the men at work. Giles Shimisr and 
i Robert Madders were sei^tons at the time 
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I would raspeotfuUy call Mr. Edward Windeafct's 
attention to the following:— When the old bridge was 
demoliflhei in 1827, 1 distinctly remember that there was 
found built into the arch nearest the town a stone slab, 
with ui8cription,dating, if my memory serves me rightly, 
from the 9th century ! Now,whera is this old relio ? Was 
any note made of it at the tune in the Corporation 
Journals ? and are there any historical records of the 
erection of the Old Bridge ? 

I'lymouth. W. T. B. 

Carvkd Fiqubje at St. Stkfhsn*8-bt-IiAUNObston.— 
Western Antiquarp, Lxxi. — In olden times the 
"Sacristy" (in modem days called the Vestry-room!) 
was outside the east end of the chancel of St. Stephen's, 
and opened into the sanctuary by doors — nurth and 
south of the altar. In later days this room was made a 
receptacle for various "d6bris," and called by the people 
"The Bone House*' 111 It was taken down in the days 
of the Rev. Charles Lethbridge, I dare say, 
fifty years ago. The "Carved Figure" spoken of was 
found at the time, and VM/erUd. in the place where it is 
fioio. It could not have been wiQiwiJily "a rudely cut 
figure"; its prtneid appearancesuggesting "a radely cut " 
aflFair is the result of centuries of wear and tear. It must 
once have been an excellent carving of the 
Virgin and ChUd, and probably was placed 
over the altar once standing in the north 
chancel aude, which I think was the Chapel ot 
the Virgil^ whilst (as in those days) there was in the 
south aisle an altar to iS^^ SUjIken. The entrance to the 
" rood skrttn " was in the north ehancd at«2«, which makes 
me feel sure that the Virgin s chapelry and altar were 
there, and not on the south. 

St. Stephen's-by-Lannceston. J. H. Daunt. 

Ellen Godolphin (375 in LXix.).-If "T ," of Fal- 
mouth, be interested in the Gk)dolphin pedigree, he had 
better consult Lieutenant - Colonel J. L. ! Vivian's 
"ViidUtions of Cornwall," pp. 182-188, 2^6-857; and 
"fiibUothecaComubiensis,*' i., 176-183,246. in., 1197- 
1203, 1411. Penelope Godolphin, who married, firstly, 
Frands Hobljm, and, secondly, Sir William Pendarves, 
WAS probably buried at Camborne. As to the Ellen 
Godolphin inquired about, I shall myself be glad of some 
further description can be given if this lady. 

London. Gso. C. Boasb. 

LiDDBN.— Yenr correspondent, "M.Y.Y.T.," who 
submits the word " Lidden," is slightly in error with 
regard to the pronunciation. It should be kktn or Htan, 
and I have every reason to believe thst it is derived from 
litony— a long and, in this case, tiresome repetition. I 
may say that I am a Comishwoman, and that the word 
(used in the sense mentioned by " M.Y.T.T") is most 
faaiiliar to me. Occasionally, I have heard the "y ** 
ad!0ed,a8 when a tradesman- once brought a woman a bill 
whkfa had been already paid, and a neighbour who was 
pKMent afterwards remarked~"She gave him a litany.** 
In North* Cornwall I have frequently heard elderly 
chnrebgoen omoiMjf the labouring classes speak of the 
Litaay as LUan, as itt the renarfc— " We are oat early 
to-daiy ; the passon didn't give us a lllaa " 

Biigliton. ** Bmmnt TBHiAm " 



882.— Thb Pabb FAXiLT.'The quostioo «■ to the 
" name of Parr, and how long has it been in use in 
Lancashire,'' BCark Anthony Lower, in his Dietionaiy of 
the Familf Names of the United Kingdom. I860, says :^ 
" Parr, In. Bug. Sum. L 160 (a former work of his). I 
ventured to derive this surname from Peter, and AAt^ 
through the Fr. Pierre, is probably the true origin of it 
in some oases; but a correspondent (the Rev. Homy 
Parr) says: It is derived from the manor of Parr in Lan- 
cashire, whioh is also a township, and of late yean liaa 
become a chapelry. There all my ancestors were setttod 
from the thirteenth century, and there is nrtBcienfe 
reason for concluding that every fi^mily bearing the name 
has branched oui: from the same parent stock." The 
above may perhaps be of some use to the inquirer into 
the name of the Parr family. 



Exeter. 



E. 



water pip«s 



WoodbnWatbb Pipbb— I think elm 
must formerly have been in very oommon use. 
the last thirty years I have very frequently seen 
pipes taken up in varioaa parts of London, and 
by iron pipes. 

London. Gbobob C. Boask. 



Cbtino thb Nbok.~I see in a '* Quarterly Review,* 
of 1837, an interesting notice of Mrs. Bray's " Letters on 
Devonshire," written to Southey (1836)— a work known 
well to West-oountry folk, without donbt. The reviewer 
is strock with Mrs. Brajr's full accouxif' of what is there 
called the nadt* On witnesshig the ceremony she xnm 
told by her servant that * it was only the people making 
their games, as they always did, to the Spirit 
of the tiarvest." Having 6nished reaping a field. 
the labourers took some of the best ears from the sheaves 
and tied them together, twisting in flowers with t^ 
reed. With thii, which they call the naek, they pre- 
oeeded to the highest part of the field ; the bearer 
elevated it, Ms companions formed tfaemselveB into a 
ring around him, each held up his reaping-hook,and Uiej 
all shouted as loud as they could these words, whl<^ 
Mrs. Bray spelUi as she heard them pronooooed, presiun- 
ing,she says, that they are not to be found in any written 
record :— Amaok, amack, anuMdE,wehaven,wehaven,we. 
haven, three times repeated, and the cider handed roond 
between each shout. Many women and children, aoma 
carrying boughs, others with flowers in their hands or 
on their heads, were dancing and singing the whila 
When the weather is fine, different parties of reapen^ 
eadi stationed on some height, may be heard for miles 
round, shoutiDg, as it were, in answer to each other. 
That this is a vestige of Druidism, as the aathorMS 
thinks, is most probable ; but the words which ^pear 
so mystical when written, by 9ta seem to be neither 
more nor less than good Devonshire English—' A Naokl 
A Naok 1 A Nack I We have 'en. We have 'en. We 
have 'en."* We do not yet know iriiatNuck or KecJk 
signifies. 
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« Weekly Mercuryl' August 12th, 1882. 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND THE 

POTATO. 

As this cnriotu sabject wm first ventilated in tbe 
ireifei*Aiin<i<2iiar2f,the8ubjomed, which appeared recently 
in 2%« Time$^ and gives further particulars, is worth 
reprodueiiig in your columns. 

Barnstaple. J. R. Chanter. 

Mr. Henry Gill writes to.T»< Timrt from Berlin :— ** If 
Ettglandhasneffleoted for nearly 800 years to acknowledge, 
by the erection of a public monument, the services ^^-^ir 
S'rancis Draice rendered to his country, one of the minor 
States of Germany has done its best to prove its appreci- 
atbn of Sir Francis Drake as a beaetactor to 
Europe. In the Public Square of Offenburg, in Baden, a 
statue was erected in 1853 to Admiral Drake^'dem 
Verbreiter der Kartoffeln in Europa'— who introduced 
the potato into Europe. Admiral Drake not only intro- 
duced the potato, but also tobaooo, into Europe, and it 
may interest your readers to know that the potato, as 
well as the tobacco-plant, is immortalised in stone on the 
•pedestal of his statue in Offenburg." 



WHAT IS A "CLEACA." 
(From The Academy, July 29,1882. 

London ; July 20, 1882. 
Among the " Anglo-Saxon " charters exhibited in 
the King's Library, British Museum,is a grant by Cnut, 
in the year 1031, to his faithful thegn, named iEtheric, 
of half a " mansa ** of land at a place called *' Miewi.*' 
The charter is printed by Kemble, vol iv., p. 36. To 
the initiated* Mewl is known to signify Meavy, in 
Devon ; the manor taking its name from a river on the 
bank of which it lies, according to * a practice which 
was more prevalent in this county than perhaps any 
other. Thus, in the Domesday for Devon there are 
four Teigns, eight Clista, three Creedys, thirteen 
Otterys, four Darts ; the rule being without exception 
that the farm called after the river always touches the 
stream. Mswi, then, stands on, or at, the Meavy, 
which is a tributary of the Plym, and joins it at 
Shaugh Bridge. The boundaries of Gnut*s grant are 
given, and correspond, accurately enough, with the 
northern and north-eastern parts of the present 
parish of Meavy. They begin thus :^'* ^rest on 
deaea "— " first at deaca," or " the oleaca." Being 
struck with this phrase, I resolved, some weeks since, to 
visit the actual north-east comer of Meavy parish, 
where it meets Walkhampton and Sheepstor, in order, 
if possible, to ascertain what a ** deaoa " really means. 
At the spot I found the object of my search, in the 
shape of »set of stepping-etonee,about twelve in number, 
fomed of rough unhewn granite boulders, the 
surlMM df whieh ere worn down In the middle 
by^ the foiyteteps of an unknown number 
of generations. This was, undoubtedly, the "cleaoa" 
of the benadary, but search for the word in English 
jodUoanrlee proved altogether froitlsoa. At leogtha 



friend directed me to Armstrong's Celtic Dictionary, 
where ** dach " is explained as *' a stone, pebble, rock;" 
and *'clachran "as "a pier,landing-place,8t«pping-stone8 
in water, or on watery ground ;" and to 0*Beilly 's Irish- 
EngUsh Dictionary, where " daohan" is rendered '* a 
ford, stepping-stones." So that tbe word appears to 
be a survival, through the Anglo-Saxon or old- 
English period, from a former age. It may be added 
that lower down the stream, at Meavy Bridge, is 
anoth er ** deaca.'' or set of stepping^nee. Nor axe 
these the only rdics of a high antiquily (as we reckon 
antiquity in this country) remaining in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Jamss B. DAViDSOir. 



CREDITON. 

In his paper on the " Early History of Crediton»" 
read at the recent meeting of the Devonshire Association, 
by the Rev. Prebendary Smith, he introduced the 
lines: — 

Crediton was a market town, 

When Exeter was a fussy down. 

Now it is certain that too much reliance must not be 
placed on the statements contained in these local 
couplets. They are often copied from some other source, 
irrespective as to whether, after changing the place 
names, they be altogether applicable to the loc ility or 
not 

The following paralld example (showing the lines 
reversed), is to be found at p. 659 of Toulmin's ffigtory 
of TaurUon :—" The antiquity of thi^ hamlet (North- 
town), is expressed in the folio wing traditional distich :— 
Tannton was a furzy down. 
When Nortoo was a market town.'* 

Budlaigh Salterton. T. N. Bbushfield, M.D. 

(We may remind our coirespondent that these lines 
are applied to several other towns in the West of 
England, including Plymouth.) 

Editob. 



THOMAS ANDREW, MAYOR OF EXETER. 
A.D. 1504 AND 1510J AND THOMAS 
ANDREW, MAYOR OF EXETER, A.D. 
1882. 

The circumstance of the present highly-respected 
Chief Magistrate of the City of Exeter occupying the 
pulpit of his place of worship there, and to which, dso^ 
he is doubtless a generous benefactor, recalls to mind the 
remarkable coinddence that, three hundred and fifty 
years ago. another Thomas Andrew was the Mayor of 
the "Ever Faithful City." And this olden Mayor still is, 
or should be, remembered therein by a deed of charity 
cennected with the place of worship he attended — St. 
Mary Arches, where he was buried, and where also his 
livdy effigy, habited in his robes of office, reclines 
on his tomb therein, in the chantry or aide, he 
founded. 

The inscription to his memory painted on the 
frieze, is now nearly obliterated, but Dr. Oliver took a 
oopy some yean sinoe, which I 8nV]oin :^'* Hie Jaoe 
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BCagister Thomas Andrew qaondAm Maior Ciutatis 
Exome qn! obiit An : Dni moocccxviij et nono die Mard, 
0a jus anime propidetar, amen." 

In the spandrils of the canopy is a rebns, a 9alHre, the 
turms croued ptxUe en the top^ inUrUteed with a iielde, and 
below are the arms of the Merchant Adventnrers. 

By his will, dated 23rd April, 1517. he left cerUin 
lands and tenements to find a priest to pray for his soul 
in his ehantry, dedicated to St Thomas and St. 
Andrew (allusive to his name), and to sustain for ever 
twelve poor men. 

Oan any correspondent say if the latter part of this 
bequest be still in existence? 

Thom-is Andrew was one of the Baili£Ps of the city in 
1494, and afterwards Mayor in 1504 and 1510. 
Colytonu R* 



^wfirs* 



SOME RELICS OF THE PAST. 

Wedern AnHquary, part III., p. 46. — In the illustra- 
tion of antiquities, especially works of art or design, 
extreme accuracy is of the utmost importance. With- 
out this, they are not only worthless, but misleading. 
Thefigures given by '* J. G. F.," in connection with 
his note on ** Relics of the Past," are very far from 
fulfilling this necessary requirement. Both the crosses 
referred to are described and carefully engraved in my 
'* History of Trigg Miaor." The one called the Saxon 
Cross, IB figured, voL I., p. 585, and the cross at 
Lesnewth, the head of which I found and identified, at 
ToL II ,p. 400. I am somewliat surprised that 'J. G. 
F." should not be acquainted with my work, there 
having been several copies subscribed for in the little 
town of Gamelford and the immediate neighbourhood, 
and it is generally well-known in the county. lam 
also surprised that he should have fallen into the error 
which I committed in calling the Waterpit Cross 
Earlp Saxon^ which I now believe to be Celtic. This 
mistake I am glad to have this opportunity of correcting. 

In the preparation of my history I was very careful 

to search out all pre-historic remains, and I know 

nothing of the barrow in Leraewth, which "J. G. F.*' 

has figured, unless it be one of the four at Tichbarrow, 

(formerly Tettabarrotoh One of these was opened some 

years ago l^ the late Mr. Cook, of the Saturday Beview, 

but it was filled up before I saw it, and I could not 

l«am, from the inquiries I made, now some ten years 

ago, that any record had been preserved of the rude cist 

said to have been found. If another of these barrows 

has been since opened, with the result d««picted by 

"J. G. F.," It is very desirable that the operation 

should be fully described ; or if his diagram is made 

from an engr ft ving illustrating Mr. Cook*s exploration, 

it should be stated where it is to be found, and if from 

an unpublished sketch made at the time, in whose 

possession is the originaL 

John Maouav. 
BIcknor Court, Cdef ord, Glooo. 



406.— " Tossmo • with Stonxsu—I h^ve 
method by labourers In a field, when wishing to 
a matter by *' tossing," by which the want of a coin for 
that purpose is obviated. A flat stone is chosen, and one 
side of it is spat upon, and then vet and drp become 
equivalent to head and tail U this practice a wide. 
spread one, or not ? There are many superstitions con* 
nected with the act of spitting. For instance, it is con- 
sidered unlucky to walk under a ladder, but the ill-luck 
may be avoided if the precaution is taken of spitting 
while doing so. Brand makes mention of a saying—*' th^ 
epU upon the tanie J<on€;'*— employed to express persona 
being of the same party. I do not mean to suggest that 
any superstition is connected with the mode of *' tossing* 
to which I have called attention, but it would be in- 
teresti g if it could be shown that it was considered that 
the act of spitting on the stone before thro«ing it into 
the air, besides simply being the means of providing an 
article to *' toss " with, brought good fortune to th» 
toeser. 

Brent. Whjjam CBOBsmo^ 

407.-Don't Pot a Pibob Upoh It !— In the evidenoe 
(reported by the Weeklp Mereurv, of Nov. 6, 1881) in con- 
nection with a case of wife murder at St. Columb, the 
foUowingconversationisgiven:— *'The prisoner nextsaid 
to his mother-in law, * If you had not been hen thia 
sort of thing would not have have happened.' Kis 
wife replied, • It's all very well for you, John, to put the 
peace {sie) (which meant fault) upon • mother.' *• la- 
this explanation of the plirase the correct one ? I have 
always understood the expression, don't put a piece on 
it ! to mean, don't try to make an excuse, don't put m 
patch on a former statement, so as to mend it, Ac Of 
course, the words used will bear that meaning in the case 
quoted but then I think the explanation given in the 
course of the report does not seize on the *' point " of 
the phrase whidi I take it was rather the exeum for 
^tmseZfmadeby the party using the first sentence. I 
should like to hear the opinion of those who are more 
familiar than myself with the use of this expression. 

Devb. Junk. 

408. -DbakbQuibies.— L Wheredid Drakereside when, 
in England, in his early married life with Mary Drake 
(his first wife)? There are statements about both 
Saltash and S. Budeaux : which is the most probable T 
It seems his treasure was deposited at Saltash on his 
return from the voyage of oiroumnavigation, but this 
probably was due to the " silver oar *' repreeentiDg tba 
authority of that ancient borough over the Sound f 

2. I have seen it stated that Mary Drake's burial b 
mentioned both in the Registers of S. Budeaux, and of 
S. Andrew's, Plymouth. Is this correct? In SL 
Budeaux, she Is called '*Maiye Drake, wife of Sfir 
Frands D., Knight 

3. What Is the probable origin of the folk tale about 
the camion ball, reminding his wife he was still alivat 
Was this generally attributed to Mary, cr ''Hiialmth- 
Drake ? It has been told of each, I believe, but oaooat 
betmeofboth. Arethe.^ any variants of it tdd of 

lother persons ? It la a Tery oorloiia kgend Mary 
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Newman it aeeniB, only Baryived her biuband's knight- 
hood ten montha. They were married on July 4. 16fl9, 
«id she died in 1582. Poaeibly the legend was appUed to 
I«dy Bliaabeth Drake, becauaeehe waetheonly Lady 
Dimke known to the pablia 

4. From which of the brothers of Sir Francis are the 
Pearses, of Kingsbridge, descended ? 

6. Is there any traoe of a tomb to Iiady Mary Drake, 
•eithei at S. Andrew's or S. Badeaax f Where was Lady 
Elizabeth Drake boned ? 

6. What authorities can be adduced for the assertion 
commonly aobepted in Germany at present, that Sir 
IVancis Drake intzoduoed the potato mto Europe ? 

7. On what committees did Drake sit when in Parlia- 
ment f His services to his country as a legislator, are 
^ ) et among the obscurer parts of his history. I believe 
he was elected on several committees, and probably did 
good work on them. 

Newlyn. W. S. LaohSztbma. 



gfptit^. 



ExRiB AND rm BCatobs.— One of your correspondents 
lias sUted that the city of Exeter is for the first time 
governed by a Mayor, who Is a Noncomf ormist mmister. 
This is incorzect, and if your correspondent will take the 
trouble to walk Into Exeter market he wUl find, for his 
cwn satisfaction, on a fascia of one of the buildings, the 
name of W. J. P. Wilkinson, Mayor. This gentleman 
was an extreme Noncomf (umist, and a preacher of con- 
siderable ability. I have heard him preach many times. 
He wae a good and a gieat man. To this, I have no 
doubt, many persons living will testify. 

Peekham. Jobbpk Cabtwbioht. 

Oujuraw. — ^Mr. Parfitt will find a very good account 
of the Curfew in Hone*s " Table Book." I am sorry I 
cannot give the chapter, but I took a copy of the engrav- 
ing (of which I have sent a sketch), the example was ten 
inches high, sixteen inches wide, and nine inches deep, 
the open part being placed close at the back of the 
chimney, all air was excluded, thus quickly putting the 
fire •• out." 

Southampton. G. T. Windtsb-Mobbts. 

365.— Btnotvo.— The word is binding, to bmd, as 
appUed to com in Cornwall, means to bind up into a 
vheal. Thus, when wheat was reaped in olden time, the 
reapers laid down the com in bundles, the binders fol- 
lowed the reapers, uid witn a wisp of the wheaten 
straw, called "a bind," firmly bound up each bundle 
into a aheaf ; these sheaves were afterwards collected 
into "ehocks" or '* stacks." As regards "the great 
lyyndyng betwixt Mr. Killygrewe and Mr. Erisye, for 
•the com at Mylor,** I can only suppose it was a wager 
as to which could bind the greatest number of sheaves in 
A given time, the stake, a field of com at Mylor. 

London. J L. V. 

St. Stbphxn'b Chubok, Saltash.^*' J. L. V.," is 
correct in presundng that I meant Boton^ when I wrote 
about the Arms of Heohins on the old floor-slab in this 
church. I probably spelt the word "BottonAe," after 
.the late J. R Planch^ and, 1^ an ovenight, *'ce" was 



faiserted in the printing, instead of "^e." When com- 
paring the croes on the floor sUb with the one on the 
altar tomb, I observed the difference between them, 
and concluded that the error was made by the sculptor. 
The floor-slab is. however, very much worn, and from 
this cause it is possible that what was a cross-patonce, 
appearaonarabbin^tobeBoton^ The lions' beads 
on the same slab, when produced on a rubbing are to all 
appearance those of talbots 1 
St. Budeaux. j. "^7, 

Pabb Familt, or Exminbtib and Powdibhau, nxab 
ExiETBB.~The following extracts from the Parish Begis- 
ters of Exminster and Powderham, belong to the a^nn i 
family as myself. The Rev. J. Deans, the Vicar of 
Exminster, informs me that the Parish Registers of 
Exminster date from 1562. 

I shall be glad if any information relating to any 
branches of the family, or any information relating to 
the Exminster family of Parr, prior to John Parr, who 
died at Exminster on the 2drd Maroh, 1641. Whez« 
was he bom 7 Does the name appear on the parish regis- 
ter of Exminster prior to 1641 7 

John Fbank Pabb. 
Ledbury, Herofozdshire. 

From the parish register of Exminster, near Exeter. 

BUBIAU. 

John Parr 23rd March 1641. 

John Parr 20th Jany. 1680. 

Sussannah Parr 14th April, 1707, 

Mary Parr 2l8t Dec. 1736. 

John Parr 21st Feby. 1737. 

Mr. George Parr 12th May 1748. 

Mary Parr 22nd Jany. 1744. 

John Parr 29th Jany. 1744. 

George Parr 21st Oct 1744. 

Elizabeth Parr 16th Dec. 1744. 

Sussanah Parr 14th Dea 1749. 

Henry Parr 7th Feby. 1749, 

William and Thomas Parr 6th March 1708. 

John Parr 6th August 1765. 

Elizabeth Farr 20th Sept. 1770. 

Sarah Parr Feby. 1771. 

Henry Parr Gth June 1771. 

BAPnsica. 

George son of Henry and Elizabeth Parr 1748. 

Mary daughter of John and Sarah Parr 5th Jany. 
1745. 

John son of John and Sarah Parr 22nd April 1747. 

Henry son of Henry and Elizabeth Parr 11th May 
1748. 

Thomas son of John and Sarah Parr 24th May 176QL 

Sarah daughter of John and Sarah Parr 6th Jany. 
17dd. 

XABBXAOB. 

2nd May 1706 John and Sussanah Edmonds. 

Parr family, of Powderiiam, near Exeter, from the 
parish register of Powderham, through the lpin<i»^iHi 
of the rector, the Hon. and Bev. H. H. Oourtenay. 

MABBIAOn. 

John Parr and Elizabeth WiUitcnl775. 
ThomasPanand Esther WooUaoott 178(1. 
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BAPTISMS. 

Elizabeth cUi«fater of WillUm Mid Elizabeth Pair 
1785. 

Eetber daagfater of William and Elisabeth Fitrr 1780. 
Mary daughter of Thomas and Esther Purr 1787. 
Samuel ion of John and Elizabeth Parr 1793. 
Charlotte daughter of Thomas and Esther Parr 1794. 
Charlotte dauRhter of John and Elizabeth Parr 1794. 
William eon of John and Mary Parr 1804 
Wiiliam son of John and Mary Tarr 1805 
Mary Ann daughter of John and Maiy Parr 1808. 
Sarah Ann daughter of John and Mary Pa r 1813. 
Susannah daughter of John )«nd Mary Parr 1819. 
John son of John and Mary I'arr 1822. 
Prederick son of John and Mary Parr 1826 

BDBIAL8. 

Mary Parr 1794. 
Charlotte Parr infant 1794. 
rhomas Parr 1805. 
Elizabeth Parr 1822. 
Heather Parr 1828. 
John Parr 1829. 
Samuel Parr 1862. 
Mary Parr 1874. 

Parr Family, of Fairford, Glouoestershire, from the 
parish register of Fairford. 

BAPnSM. 

18th April 1860 -John Frank Parr, son of John and 
Mary Parr. In his 6th year. 

337. — 'Thbodobo Pal-bolooub. — When Sir J- 
Bernard Burke wrote his "Vicissitudes of Families,' 
he supposed that the male line of the Palaologi 
had expired, but he afterwards heard that there 
was residing in London, an apprentice to a wine 
merchant, of the name of PaLaeologns, and that this 
same young person claimed descent from the Greek 
Emperors; also, that there was then living a Mr. 
William Thomas Paliologus, a surgeon in the British 
Army, who was of the same imperial line. (See Rise of 
Great Families, by Sir B. Burke, p. 360). 

William T. Paliologus, Esq., surgeon in the British 
Army, was in the years 1863-4, stationed at Bull Point 
Military Barracks. I am informed that he felt greatly 
surprised and interested when he found himself located 
in such close proximity to the church in which lie the 
lemains of Theodoro Paleologus, and that on several 
oocassions' he made, what I may term pilgrimages to 
Landulph Church, to look upon the old brass which is 
inscribed to the memory of one of hiscollateralancestors, 
in whose veins once flowed mperial blood, derived from 
the emperors of the East. The inscription on this in- 
teresting memorial I give from a rubbing I took in the 
church a few years ago. 

'* Hezelyeththe Body of Theodoro Paleologus, of 
Pesaro in Itlye,. descended from ye Imperial 
Lyne of ye last Christian Emperors of Greooe. Being 
the soime of Camilio, ye son of Prosper. The scnne 
of Theodoro, the sonne of lohn, ye scone of Thomas 
■eoond brother to Constantine Paleologus the 6th of that 
name, and last of yt Lyne yt Raygned in Constant!' 
nople imtiU snbdewed by the Tories. Who macried 
w*th Mary ye dan^iter of William Balls of Hadlya in 



Souifolke, Gent, and had iasae 6 ohildren Theodoro. 
John, Ferdinando, Maria, and Dorothy, andT 
Departed this life at dyfton y 1 21th of laauary 1636.*' 

Surmounting the inscription are the armorial bearingB 
of the antient empire of Gieeoe. An eagle di^ilayed 
with two heads, imperially crowned, legs resting on two 
embattled towers, with a orescent for difference. 

NoTB. — Some years ago, the vaolt was opened in 
which the interment took place, and the lid of the oaken 
coffin raised. The body was found rlmost perfect^ it 
was that of an extraordinary tall man, who had worn a 
long flowing white beard. 

St Budeauz. J. W. 



" Weekly Mercuryl" August igtA, 1882. 

DARTMOOR ENCROACHMENTS. 

The editor of the Weatem Antiquarp has mncb 
pleasure in giving publicity to the following communi- 
cation, which he commends to the notice of his readers. 
Hawson Court, Buokfastlsioh, July 18, 1888. 

Dear Sir, — For many years past a policy has been pur- 
sued by the Duchy authorities which, though only 
pinching a few IndividualB at a time, and that not 
hardly, has failed to arouse any practical or combined 
opposition from those who have important rights on the 
Moor. This policy, if persistently pursued, threatena to 
alienate all rights from the venville owners and from all 
those with rights of pasturage, blackwood, peat, &c. It 
therefore behoves everyone who has an interest in these 
Moor-rights to aid in abating the ill effects of this policy 
in the past, and to oppose it by all lawful means in the 
future. To do this there is no cause to be litigious or 
aspersive, as it must be borne in mind that our optnloai 
as to our rights and the opinion of the Duchy authorities 
differ, and that the only means of setting this difference 
of opinion at rest, is to contest some crucial case in the 
Law Courts, and carry it on until a result satisfactory to 
ourselves is obtained, or it is proved that our opinions 
are ill-founded and our rights non-existent. 

This contest cannot be carried on without combina* 
tion, organization, and funds. It is therefore proposed 
to form an assooiation called ** The Dartmoor Vreaetw^ 
tion Association," with the object of narrowly watohing 
the Moor, protesting against anything that we maj 
think an iuYasion, and, if need be, taking action. The 
subscription for membership will be : life membecB^ a 
donation of £25 (of which we have two ahnttdy 
promised) ; ordmary members, not less than lOs. 6d. 
per itwfiwm, guaranteed for a period of three yean. 
Further details it is difficult and inadvisable to give in a 
cucular letter ; they will be unfolded when we oome to 
meetings, of which we propose to call a general ono at 
some central place in the autumn, and smaller ones 
subsequently at each district-centre. 

If yon or any of your n^hbouts wish to join the 
assooiation, I shall be very glad to receive nanaa.*-! 
have tfaa honour to remain, yonn faithfully, 

B. VMMMSLKt Ti 
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COFFIN FAMILY, OF DEVONSHIRE. 
I send you, by thia mail, % small pamphlet on "The 

€offin Family : its Armorial bearings, and the Origin of 

the Name." 
I wish, if possible, to locate the different lines of the 

family within Devonshire. 
Will one of your well-informed antiquaries inform me, 

through the )Veekly Mercury^ of the location of the 

manors occupied by Co/v»ii, as described in the Domes- 

•day Book, viz. : — 
Almersoote, which was owned by Odonfs filii Hamelin ; 

Brestelesworde and Goltesworde which were Colvin^s 

imp. Edward the Confessor, and Ghelseworde, Olver- 

word, Denesberoe, Alesland Hame and Huntone, all 

" Terra Tainorum Regis; also Grodesoote belonging to 

0>mit Baldwin? 

In **WestcoteB Survey*' it is stated that Sir Hugo 
'Coffin was of Combe Coffin, in the time of Richard I 

(1189-1199); about 110 Pdter le Moyne ^ancestor of 

General Monk, Duke of Albemarle) married Maude, 
daughter of Coffin,of Beacombe, which,I am told, adjoins 
Alwington. 

Folwhele says, Inwardleigh was the inheritance of 
the Coffins, held by that family from about 1200 to 1370, 
when it was dis-severed among Distaffs (Risdon). 

Alwington (Portledge) by the Domesday was then 
•owned by the Goont of Mortaine and in possession of 
Hamelin, and in the time of Edward the Confessor, was 
Ordolfs (if I remenbor correctly) ; in 1254 it was in 
possession of Richard Cophin. 

The Counties of Cornwall and Devon, in the early 
settlement of this country, furnished a large proportion 
of sterling men, bringing the characteristics of ancestors, 
fit associatee of the Raleighs, Drakes, and Hawkinses. 

Our present States, Maine and New Hampshire, were 
ODoe called the Provinces of Cornwall and Devonshire. 

Boston, U.S. A. J. C. J. Bbowk. 



DRAKE AND ALEXANDRIA. 

It seems that thd British navy have been for 
three centuries famed for their artillery practice. The 
Spanish officers said that they never saw such artilleiy 
practice as that of Drake and Effingham outside Ply- 
mouth. The little Revenge did nobly on that day. 
But the Inflexible and the Condor and other British 
ships bIiow that there is a little of the old blood of "the 

sea-dogs of Devon " still left among us. 

W. S. L. S. 



FLOGGFNO ROUND THE FLEET. 

In the early part of this century, I saw this cruel punish- 
ment inflicted in Plymouth Sound and Cawsand Bay, on a 
seaman who was sentenced to receive three hundred lasheo. 
The poor feUow was pIiKsed inl^ launch, and bound to the 
halberts. There being several men-of-war lying at 
anchor, the launch was towed f rcnti ship to ship by some 
of the boats of the Fleet, the prisoner receiving a given 
number of lashes alongside each ship. A blanket was 
thrown oyer his back whilst passing? from one vessel to 
the other, and when he had received two hundred lashes, 
the doctor in the launch gave orders to the boatswain's 
mates to cease, saying " enou.h.** 

Neweastle-on-Tyne. Ootoobnasian. 



DRAKE AND RALEIGH. 

A correspondent U9 sends the following letter bearing 
upon this interesting question.— Ed. 

{The rtsies, August 4, 1882.) 

Sir, — Hononr to whom honour is due! Sir Francis 

Drake was not the introducer of the potato or the tobacco 

pl^it into Europe^ as your correspondent Heniy Gill 

supposes. The credit really belongs to Sir Walter 

Raleigh, who introduced the potato about 1588. Several 

years ago I saw the Drake statue at Offenburg, and 

marvelled much at the people there having erected such 

so ambitious statue in their public place to the wrong 

man.— Your obedient servantb 

Jab. 0. Babrham. 
The Norfolk an.1 Norwich Club. 



ANECDOTE OF KILLIGREW. 
{Harper » Hew MonUdpMoqnzine ; June, 1882.) 
In a very scarce book—" Hal*s Parochial History of 
Cornwall, ** published at Exeter in 1750, mention is made 
of Killigrew, the celebrated master of the Revels, temp, 
Charles II., though he never was formally installed 
Court Jester. The following anecdote will show, at all 
events, that he deserved the i^pointment, even though 
he did not get it. When Louis XIV. showed him his 
pictures at Paris, the king pointed out to him a picture of the 
Crucifixion between two portraits. " That on the right." 
added his Majesty, " is the Pope, and that on the left 
is myself.'' "J humbly thank your Majesty," * replied 
the wit, " for the information, for though I have often 
heard thst our Lord was crucified between two thieves^ 
I never knew who they were till now." 



OLD PLYMOUTH WITTICISM. 

A certain Alderman of Plymouth before his decease 
caused (as I have heard) his tomb to be erected at St. 
Andrew's. Some wag, therefore,pnblished the following 
imeter, dxmwn out as if for lost ca^e : — 

"Stolen or strayed from Plymouth Churchyard, 
JUdsmutti • • « .9 and ftllhii good family." 



CURIOUS ROCKS IN DEVON AND 
CORNWALL. 

Your correspondent on **' Rocks**' reminds me of one 
at Lundy Island, which I sketched some time since* 
It is called the "Knight Templar Rock," and bears a 
resemblance to a man's head with a cap or helmet on« 
The cracks in the rock represent nose and month. I 
endoee a rough sketch. There is also one, well-known 
at Ksmanoe^' in the Lizard District, called the *' lion 
Rock." It looka somewhat like a lion couchant. 

Tayport.^ " Eabub* 



REMFNISCENCES OF PLYMOUTH DOCK 

(ContinuM.) 
A enstQm pjpevMled. in the Dockyard, many years ago^ 
of allowing wood to be bro'tight out of the Yard by the 
shipwrights and joiners employed there, and each man 
FwwinL I nw&t to. work with a cfaipline round his waisk 
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I hftve * seen one that wm naed by my wife's 
grandfather, about seven feet long, with a copper eye in 
one end. Any piece of wood that ooald be carried ont 
was permitted, provided it did not exceed three feet in 
lehgth. As the men left work in the dinner hour they 
were each laden with spoil, and purchasers were 
readily found for the- same at fourpence to sixpence 
a bundle. 

It is a weU-known fact that the materials for houses 
built during the yeara 1780-1810 were largely supplied 
from the Yard. Window-riass of a peculiarly pink tint I 
have seen in the windows of cert < in houses, and a relative 
ofjftine, who was a foreman of carpenters to a builder, was 
employed, on the occasion of the death of a Dockyard 
official, to remove the brass locks from the doors of the 
house where he had resided for fifty years before it was 
sold, and other locks were substituted. 

Peculation of this sort was in general without let "or 
hindrance, unless it was carried out on too large a scale. 
It was looked upon with sympathy by the bulk of the in- 
habit ints, much in the same way 'as smuggling, which 

extensivaly prevailed at the same time. ^ 

While the old warders were in existence (who were 
supposed to be the officers to detect fraud) it continued 
almost i^nchecked, but the introduction of the police 
caused a great reaction. 

I will now mention a cJtse that came within my own 
observation. In Tavistock-street, Dock, where my 
early days were* spent, the Prince George Inn (now 
Fr«nklrn's) had a range of buildings reaching to 
Cherry Garden-Atreet. In a long shed (a part of these 
premises) waft a smithy with two forges— open by day, 
but closed, by shutters, at night. The shop was rented 
by a person who had two sons, and he had a parish 
apprentice, called Ben. No trade was apparently 
carried on with the t'jwn, and the forges were not at 
work by day. At about five o'clock the shutters were 
put up and the forges lighted, so that when other people 
were in bed the smithy was in full operation. 
In the morning, under the benches, there were 
pieces of copper, of irregular sizes. As far 
as my memory now serves, they were about 
a foot wide and three times that length. 
Some portions were cut up into stripe, about 
half-an-inch wide, and then cut Jigain into squares, 
through which holes were punched, while the apprentice 
Ben, from other pieces out jiarrower but thicker, 
manafactured copper naila, in length about an inch-and- 
a-half , in a machine fixed in a vice. When a sufficient 
quantity had been made, barrels were filled with them, 
for which Russell's waggons wonld call about once a 
fortnight and carry away. After this busiaesn had 
gone on for some yeara, the arvest of a person (aa well as 
I can remember), who lived in Ordnaooe-street, led to a 
disoovoEy whidi caused several men to be discharged from 
the Dockyanl. The busiBess at once cdlapsed, the 
family removed ta livefpeol, and the smithy was con- 
Tertedintoi^ ml-istore, kept by a West Indian Creole, 
called I]lo I^rqiiU 

Of thla same cellar I may haye mon tongr when Z ven- 

tort on aoother review oi the social progreaaof Plymouth 

Dock. 
PHrmonth. -- J.Sttt, 



JOHN GRYGGE, OF EXETER, 

Is anything more known of this geaklimaai'thaa Is 
pressed in the following extract:— 



"John Grygsre excuses himself for addreasing tfae- 
King (Henry VIIL) was bom of good parents at Exeter, 
was taken notice of by the King*s mother, and waa 
brought up at her Court. She sent him to Fenaca to 
study, from which on obtaining his doctorate, he went 
to the Papal Court at Kome. Wrote frequently to the - 
King Thinks his letters were intercepted. Could not 
omit this occasion of writing again, and sending those 
treaties between the Pope and other Christian prinoea 
for the expedition against the Turks. The Papal forces 
are advancing against the Duke of Camerino, who, &ve 
years ago, married the Pope's niece by his sister 
Magdalina. As he is said to be impotent, the Pope 
wishes to marry her to the nephew of the Duke, who ia 
the legitimate heir to the dukedom. He stands on the 
defensive. A Turkish fleet has been scouring the 
Adriatic, made a descent upon Piocenum, and pilfered 
the Church of Loretto, Borne, Idth June, ISlSw** 

(State Papers, v. II., p. 2, 1515 18., p. 1,811.) 

Art. 2,888, February 8th, 1617. A letter from the 
Bishop of Worcester to Ammonius. - After spealm^ of 
the difficulties in which the Pope waa then involved, 
and the fighting between the Turics and the Mamelukes, 
he goes on to say that Thomas Coleman, Master of the 
English Hospital, is dead. There are no persons fit to 
succeed him. The Bishop of Leghlin is an idle volnp. 
tuary, Penant is a fool, John Grigh stupid, and the 
suffragan of London unfit from his ignorance of the laa- 
guage. "Thinks Master Bell, now Dean of Arches, » 
more suitable person." 



FollowingupGiygge*s career,in another letter of Silves- 
ter,Bishop of Worcester to Ammonius,says Thomas Cols- 
man, Master of the Hospital, was buried to-day, Feb. 
9th. Wolsey*s scholar and servant. He died on the 
12th, of a sweating sickness ; was badly treated. Neror 
saw a more robust body carried off so suddeoly. 
The hospital is in a very evil plight. The few 
English here do nothing but eat and drink, run riot and' 
abuse each other. Master John Gryghe, who pro* 
f esses to be a servant of Canterbury, b very mngent 
to be admitted '* ma e una bestia et matto pufaUoo^ 
come Magistro Bello vi puo inf ormare, et poco noetvo 
amico." Is to pray Wolsey to have oompaflsloii on this 
poor hospital whidi must otherwise go to rain. It w9 
be observed that the name of Grygge is spelled in three 
different ways, but they all refer to the same persoa. 
He dees not seem to have distinguished himself particn- 
larly except in being stupid^ but this may have been the 
expression of an irritable and ill-tempered man. A tall 
events, he must have been a man of some note to have 
b6en taken notice of at aH. In a letter dated R*<tDe, 
April 6th, 1523,Hieronymus Ghinuccai writes toQttdlnal 
Wolsey, thanking him for expediting the see of Worees- 
ter, and asks the Cardinal to diow favour to Johs^Msg, 
and to give credenee to Silvester Dariitt^ 
iab«o6nwtor. 
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Hie OM&e of Oryicgre does not occur in either of the 
-^'Visitfttionfl of DeTont** nor fax the "Worthies of Devon,'* 
. hot I find it in '^Tnckett's Pedigrees " in nameonly, where 
it occurs under the spelling of Grigginone of his Usts 
<of nsmes. But Tuokett's work has not been completed, 
.10 tbst we hftTO got no further than the name. 

Exeter. £. Pabfitt. 
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409.— Wist Cornwall Dubino yAPOLiONro Wars 
—Is the story of a scare at St* Just of a supposed French 
invasion authentic? I have a clear account from aged 
people, of troops in the Land's End district early in this 
• centary, and some were stationed at St. Just. There 
was also a gnardship in Mount's Bay. 

Fbmwith. 

410.— ANonE!VT Wabmino Pavs.— When the members 
of the Devonshire Association visited Fulford House 
near Crediton, a few days since, they were shown 
amongst other curiosities and relics, an ancient warming- 
pan, upon which the anns and name of (I think) the 
Earl of Essex were engraved. As warming-pans are 
now for practical purposes as much things of the past as 
tinder-boxes and other relics of byegone days, it would 
be well to suggest to collectors of antiquarian relics, the 
addition of this class of "unocmsidered trifles,*' as well as 
the record in the WeUem Anliquary of any notable 
specimens that might bo found. The words which 
Dickens pUces in the mouth of ''Sergeant Buzfuz*' in the 
celebrated trial, " Bardell vertm Pickwick," will at once 
recur to the mind :— " When was the peace of mind (^ 
man or woman broken or destroyed by a warming-psn, 
which is in itself a harmless, a useful, and, I will add, 
gentlemen, a comforting article of domestic furniture." 

Kbablit. 

411.— Pltmouth Bbvtbbbn.— The death is announced 
at Bournemouth (April 29th), of J. N. Darby, founder of 
the sect known as the "Plymouth Brethren." Some 
particulars of this worthy man, and the sect which he 
founded, should be preserved in the columns of the 
Wttiem AMtiquary, 

Gild Hblv. 

412.— PlLGABUOK.—Is this a local provincialism t I 
have heard it applied to ragged, dirty, and squalid 
children, as "what a little pt^ar/icit that lb." I do not 
remember ever havingseen the word written, and have no 
idea as to its derivation or proper application. Perhaps, 
some of your philological students can enlighten me. 

M. Y. Y. T. 

413.— Folk Lorb of Snbbzino.— Without wishing to 
trespass upon the grounds of your talented corres- 
pondent, Mr. Edward Capem, may I venture to offer the 
following 7 Amongst so much that has been written 
upon thia irriiaUng subject, surely the couplet cannot 
fail to eterciie a soothing influence upon those who have 
hitherto been unsuccessful with " the fair sex " :— 
'* nneeio on Sundsf noaiog fastlai;, • 
Tott'il eajoj your own tnu tove to e? erlaiUi^." 



This it a veritable old Devonshire saying, and, like all 
such, delightful in its ambiguity. AJas 1 it does not 
state if the means unto the end should be natural or 
artiflcial While on this topic, may I further inquire of 
Mr. Capem, his reasons for supposing that a " wldtiow" 
and a " nimpingang" are identical ? 

Plymouth. Fbavo Pluvb. 

414.— Nkwlin, Cart, and Horveck Familibs.— Can 
anyone tell me about the Nenrlin, Homeck, and Cary 
families? 1. The Newlins appear to have been Iriab» 
but have settled in Pennsylvania. Were they connected 
with the two Cornish vill ges of that name — Newlyn 
East and West? A Mr. James Newlin was living at 
Philadelphia in 1864. 2. The Hornecks seem to have 
been Devonshire people- There are six portraits by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds of them. The n me Homeck is con* 
nected with Penzance (Castle Homeck), and \b supposed 
to have meant, in old Cornish, Iron. Were they of 
Cornish origin? 3. Was the Hun^don title held by the 
Devonshire or some branch of the Caiy^ ? 

W. S. li. S« 
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Paribh Stocks.— Stocks were used in the ancient 
town of Penryn in my remembrance, and when the 
restoration of St. Gluvlas Church is commenced, I think 
the remains of some will be found in a small robing- room 
or vestry, at the west end, that has nut been used for 
many years. 

Thatohbd Housbs in Exetbb.— In the June monthly 
part of the Wetitern AnHqitary, at page 29, there is a 
statement to the effect that the last thatched house in 
Exeter has disappeared. ' As this seems incorrect, I 
should feel obliged by you allowing me to inform Harry 
Hems that there Lb still a th«tched house in Union- 
road, known as Culverland, an 1 is also in St. Sid well's. 

Zephteus. 

Palbolooub Faiolx.— At the time Theodore 
Paleologus resided at Clifton in the parish of 
Landdlph, it was the seat of Sir Nicholas 
Lower, Knt., who was perhaps relatively connected 
with the family of Paleologi. Sir Nicholas is said to 
have been a member of the Romtn Catholic Church, 
whether he was so or not, Landulph Church bears traces 
of his generosity and good taste. Two pews in the south 
aisle were erected by himio the year 1631 ; on eachare four- 
teen shields, emblazoned with the arms of different 
fmnilies, once resident in, or connected with, Landulph* 
Thir worthy knight died in 1655 ; his remains rest under- 
neath an altar-tomb in the east end of the south aisle. 
On the recumbent stone are the arms of Lower impaling 
Killegrew. But this i^ not the only memori«l which 
perpetuates the memory of Sir Nicholas Lower In Lan- 
dulph ; a beautiful communion service of silver-gilt which 
he piously offered to the church is still in U8e,and testifies 
to his Christian character. This service of phvte Is thus 
inscribed—** Ex dono Nichoi Lower, de Clifton, Militis 
ad Ecdesiam Landulph, 1631."— " This couor and 
Comunion cupp .belonging to it was given by Sr. 
Nfcholas Lover/JKnt to the parish of Landulph, 1641.'' 
— AnnB.* Quarterly i> and 4, saUe^ a chevron, between 
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three roset. argent (Lower), 2 and 3, Aigent, three bare 
gules, in chief, a wolf passant, azure. (Reskymer) im- 
paling.— Argent, an eaf?ie displayed with two headf>, 
Bable, within a border of the second, bezantee (KiUe- 
grew.) Alexander Lower, youngest brother of Sir 
Nicholas, also dedicated a fine communion cup to the 
Church of Landulph. It i? thus inscribed as memorative 
jjf hira:—'* Alexander L'>wer, Esqr. of his Mat'ies 
Body (Guanl) guieth this cup and couer for sacred use 
to ye Church of Landulph in Cornwall for ever, Anno 
Domin. 1640." 

Note. — The father of Sir Nicholas Lower was Thomas 
Lower, of St. Winnow, Esquire; his mother, Jane, 
daughter and heiress of William Heskymer. Sir N. 
Lower married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 'Henry 
Eilligrew, Knt , of London, and widow of Sir Jonathan 
Trelawny and Sir Thomas Reynell, Knta. (For a com 
plete pedieree of Lower, see Colonel Vivian'l ** Visita- 
tions of Cornwall," p. 298.) 

I am indebted to the Hector of Landulph fur his 
kindness in allowing me to copy the inscriptions and 
arms engiaved on the fine Communion plat^. 

St Budcaux. J.W. 



" Weekly Mercury r August 26///, 1882. 
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KIRKBY AND WADE. 

The for owing may be worth noting as it concenu Ply- 
mouth. I have considerably abbreviated it from the con- 
temporary tccount: — 

An account of the tryals of Colonel (n«) Richard 
Eirkby, Capt. John Constable, Capt Cooper Wade, 
Capt. Samuel Vincent, and Capt. Christopher Fogg, at 
a Court-martial held on board her Majesty's ship the 
Brodah in Port Royal Harbour, in Jamaica, in America, 
the Sth, 9th, 10th, and 12th days of October, 1792. 

Present, the Honourable William Whitston, Esq , 
Rear-Admiral of her Majesty's ships for the West India 
Squadron, President, Samuel Vincent. John Hartnoll, 
Christopher Fogg, John Smith, John Redman, George 
Walton, William Russell, Barrow Harris, Hercules 
Mitchell, Philip Boyce, Charles .'^mith, Arnold Browne, 
Esq., Judge Advocate, — ^all sworn, &c. The Court opened 
with a trial of John Arthur, gunner of the Defiance, for 
concealing forty-three barrels of gunpowder. All his 
pay was mulcted to the chest at Chatham. 

"Vincent and Fogg turned witnesses for the Crown. 
The fleeti under Benbow, consisted of the Bredah, flag- 
ship, Christopher Fogg, commander; the Defiance, 
Richard Kirkby, oomiiiander; the Falmouth, Samuel 
Vincent, commander ; Windsor, John Constable, com- 
mander; Greenwich* Cooper Wade, oommaader ; Ruby, 
George Walton, oonunander; and the Pendennis, 
Thomas Hudson, oommander; and Monsr. Dn Caase, 
had foar French ships of war. The ohaiges were 
cowardice, neglect of dntft breach of ordem, and other 
crimes committed at a fight at seai omnmenoed 19tb 



Angust, 1702, and continned till tho 24th August, in- 
clusive. The said CoL Eirkby, be'ng the van in tfe 
line of battle, I9th August, 3 pan., the signal of battle 
being out, the Adminl was forced to send his boat fo 
Kirkby, and command his making more sail, add 
getting abreast of the enemy's van. About four the 
fight beoran. Kirkby did not fire above three broadsides, 
then luffed up out of the line, out of gunshot and 
dropped astern. At daylight 0>1. Kirkby was three or 
four miles astern. The Admiral made a new line of 
battle, and Kirkby promised to keep his line and 
station : tliough abreast of the enemy's stemmost ahip^ 
and ordered to ply his broadsides, Kirkby refused, and 
threatened to run his boatswain through with his sword 
for repeating the Admiral's orders. 

When Benbow was lying wounded in a cradle, Kirkby 
came on board to his surprise, and expostulated with 
him for fighting under difficulties. Kirkby di«w up a 
statement, 24th August, setting forth reasons why it was 
unadvisable to engage the enemy again. This was 
signed by himself, Vincent, Constable, Fogg, Wade, and 
Hudson. Kirkby was charged with dodging behind the 
mizen-mast and falling down on the deck at the noise of 
a shot, and when asked why he did not fire at the 
French ship next him, said because the French did no^ 
fire at him first. He was condemned to death. Con- 
stable was cashiered, and sent home a prisoner to be de- 
tained during his Majesty's pleasure. 

10 Oct. — Wade was tried on the same counts. The 
witnesses deposed that he never kept his line of battle, 
but fired all his shot in vain, not reaching half-way to 
the enemy, and during the whole fight he received not 
one shot from the enemy ; that he w^s in drink the 
greatest part of the action, and that he si^ed the 
paper drawn np by Kirkby. He was condemned to be 
shot. 

Admiral Benbow spoke favourably of Vincent and 
Fogg, who were suspended, this suspension to ba 
respited till his Royal Hiflrhness Prince George of 
Denmark, Lord High Admiral of £ngland,&c.,his farther 
pleasure be known therein. 

Captain Thomas Hudson, Commander of the Pen- 
deosiis, died on board his ship in the harbour of Poi^ 
Royal. 

Colonel Kirkby was the son of Richard Kirkby, of 
Kirkby, 00. Lane, Esq., by his 2nd wife, Inbel, 
daughter of Sir William Huddleston, of Milium, 00. 
Northumb. Kirkby went to sea as a volunteer at 14; 
he was a commander In 1789-90, and Colonel of Marines 
in the West Indies in June. 1790. He was shot at 6 
p.m., 16th April, 1793. When he came on deck to die, 
he was well dressed, as though going on a visit ; and« 
laying his hand twice upon his breast, said *' I have 
something here tells me I shall be a happy soul.'* He 
made an extempormeous speech, gave the mnske^een 
something, desiring them to put hi«n to as little pain a» 
they could; then, kneeling down, he prayed privmlely, 
took Wade by the hand and asked If he was ready, and 
lifting up his hand, whidi was the signal, he received 
the fatal shot 
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Ifota.— H« would not inflFer hfa 0760 to be oorered. 

Should any reader reqnire more partioolan, Colonel 
Eirklqr'e ''Journal and Letter," printed after his death, 
his remarks on the conduct of the squadron, and nearly 
100 pages of other matter, will be found »t the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. 93 29, f. 67). 

London. Wtvsrn Gulkb. 



THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

In tumiog over some old papers, I have found the 
enclosed, and thought you might like to have it to insert 
in your interesting work the Watem AnUquoryt it being 
the syHabus of a lecture delivered by your old townsman 
Cnow deceased), Dr. J. N. Hoarder. 

Uskeard Society for the Acquirement of Useful 

Knowledge. 

On Monday, the 21st December, 1885, 

Mr. HsABDEB, of Plymouth, 

Will deliver a Lecture, 

At the Town Hall, liskeard. 

On Galvanibh. 

Prospectus; 

General Action of partides on each other 
accompanied by Chemical Action. Difference in the 
properties of bodies after combination. G«ses produce 
Solids. Solids produce QtmoB, Fluids produce Gas 
with combustion. Other actions of the particles of 
niAtter unattended by chemical change. Electricity. 
Sources of Electricity. Electricity of contact. Friction 
not a cause of Electricity. Positive and negative 
Electricity. Electricity of Metals. Galvanism, its use 
and progress. Yolta's discovery. Galvanic pile. 
ModificatioDS of Galvanic Troughs. Combustion of 
flilver and gold leaf. 'Intense light produced by the 
ignition of charcoal points. Decomposition of water of 
saline solutions. Reduction of metals. Transfer of 
acid vnd alkali. Conducting power of metals. fBrilliant 
ignition of platina wire. Some late investigatious of the 
Ijecturers. £lectro-M«gnetism. All metals magnetic. 
Magnetism of induction. Immense weight capable of 
being sustained by a single Magnet. Conclusion. 

This Lecture wiU be very fully illustrated by 
experiments of the most beautiful and interesting nature, 
and the philosophical apparatus iniendtd to be used are 
numerous and very powerf uL 

The Lecture will commence at 7 o'doclc 
Tickets of admission for Persons not Members, at Is. 
each, may be obtained at Mr. Boase's, Mr. Easter- 
brook's, and Mr. Bennicke's, Uskeard. 



'This " latsBN light prodaeed by the Ignition of ehureoal 
polBts " Is (be present eledrie ll«h«» pare and slmplv— Uie 
rkgiviBctbeliiht 

«Tlie"brlUlaatlgnltloaof plaliaawlre^istlie rght whieb 
eihlMledaillMChrildbattaljowlaal flower Show. 

LUKIABD. 



WHALE AT PLYMOUTH. 

Onr old Devonshire topographer, Tristram Riidon, hi 
Ins 'Survey of Devon," edit. 1811, page 147, has the 
following : — *' Near Torbay two great fishes called 
whirlpools (supposed to be male and female) did beat so 
near the shore, that they were grounded ; which espied 
by fishermen, they made towards them in a boat, where* 
unto they first moored one of them, which they endea- 
voured to kill ; but remembering themselves that part 
of the fish did belong unto the lord of the soil where they 
landed it, unto whom they weie not well affected, they 
launched forth again, purposing to land elsewhere ; 
wliich doing, the fish m the depth recovering more 
strength, was like to endanger their lives by overtum- 
ingthe boat,had they not cut their cable with all celerity, 
and thereby freed themselves : but such were the 
wounds of the fish, that in a short time after, near that 
place he came to land, with the hatchet fast sticking in 
him, wherewith they wounded him ; which fish 
was thirty feet long, and the narrowest fin three feet 
broad." 

ThiB account reminds me that I have heard it men- 
tioned that about fifty years ago,a dead whale was towed 
byjb vessel into Sutton Pool, to a place known as 
Manrow-bone Slip, which is close to Messrs. Bayly and 
Foz*s timber-yard at Coxside. lam unable to give the 
precise date of the circumstance, and whether it was 
captured near the Devonshire coast or not, I cannot 
say, but poesibly some contributor to the Western AnH' 
quary^ whose memory extends back so far, may be able 
to put the particulars upon record. 

Brent. William Cbobsiko. 



THE HANGMAN'S ROPE; A STORY OF 
NORTH DEVON SUPERSTITION. 

This story is told by a writer in Fraier*t Magazine for 
June, 1882, pp. 768-78, and is much too long for transfer- 
ring to the pages of the Western Antiquary, All I can 
do is to give the purport of the article. The writersays, 
" With the Devonshire employment of the hangman's 
rope I became acquainted soon after I had taken up my 
residence in my old parish. I first heard of it from some 
of my people in an enumeration of various charms, fto., 
which they habitually employed as specifics for variooB 
kinds of diseases. I was told that striking with a hang* 
man's rope, and carrying it in a bag round theneck, was 
an infallible remedy for the evil— i.f., for all kinds of 
scrofula." In those days there was no parochial hang- 
man's rope in the parish ; the charm hadto bebrought 
from a village some twelve miles away." The whole 
story \a very well told, and worth reading by those who 
like such tales of superstition. 

Exeter. K, PABim. 



JOHN WESLEY IN EXETER. 
" Beminlscenoes of Methodism in Exeter, by Jno. 
Wesley Thomas," contains many interesting incidents 
on this subject in Devon and Cornwall, Jcihn Wealeiy 
preached many times to Exeter, in the oonrse of his 
various Itinerant journeys. The Wealeysa body had 
obtained In 1778 '*th« chapel In Musgravs's AU^, so 
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rich in hirtorical aasociations." It having been the 
High School of Exeter, founded «id built 4.D. ISW," by 
Richard de Braylegh, Dean of E»teT. The 
** reminiscences" already alluded to, contain the 
* following account of the chapel or school-room ;— "The 
chapel in Musgravc's Alley was put in thorough repair. 
Being situated over a room used as a warehouse, its floor 
was rejkjhed by a broad stair, which, turning midway to 
the left, rose into the middle of the south end. The 
pulpit was at the opposite or northern end, and was of 
goodly size, in which several persons could sit at once, 
without at all incommoding the preacher. Before it was 
the reading deeV. The body of th^ chapel was pewed, 
the female part of the congregation sitting on the right 
hand of the preacher, the males on his left," Here, 
Jno. Wesley pre »ched in 1779. He says in a letter to one 
of the brethren, " After preaching at Cullompton about 
noon, in the evening 1 preached at Exeter, in a 
convenient room lately a school, I suppose formerly a 
chapel. It is both neat and solemn, and is believed to 
contain four or five hundred people. Many were present 
again at five in the morning September 1, and found it 
a comfortable opportunity." 

This interesting loeaU of the early Methodists- was 
destroyed about four years ago, to make way for 
additional premises to the establishment of Mrs J. T. 
Tucker and Sons, Nos. 243-4, Hii$h-street. The sketch 
was made just previously to its demolition — and in all 
probability had remained intact as in Wesley's time. 
• Exeter. G. T. 



INTRODUCTION OF THE POTATO. 
We have received the following additional interesting 

EOITOB. 



extracts on this topic. 



HAWKINS, DRAKE, AND RALEIGH. 

(To the Editor of The Timet,) 
Sir, — ^In T^e Times of yesterday there appeared a letter 
from Mr. James G. Bamham, stating that Sir Francis 
Drake was not the introducer of the potato into Europe 
bnt giving no authority for the statem9nt,or foi crediting 
Sir Walter Raleigh with that servioe to humanity. On 
consulting Haydn*s '* Dictionary of Dates," and one or 
two G«rman and French books of reference, I find that 
theintroiuction of the potato into Europe is generally as- 
cribed to Hawkins, in the year 1565,though by some it is 
attributed to Drake, 21 years later. The potato being 
indigenous to Peru and Chili, and the conquest of Peru 
and Chili having occurred in 1525 and, the immediately 
snoceeding years, it would seem far more probable that 
the potato was brought to England either by Hawkins 
or Drake, than by Raleigh, who. however, has the credit 
of having established Its cultivation in Ireland about 
the year 1592. If this be so, the rival to DraVe as the in- 
troducer of the potato is Hawkins, and not Raleigh. 

The merit of having introduced the potato into France 
' 28 given to Permentier, who brought it from Peru so 
Ifktely as 1783. Potato soup is called in France potage 
Fermtntier,—! am, sir, your obedient servant. 
Empire Club, August 6. B. G. WATSON. 



'POTATOES. 

"(To theFditor of the Timet.) 
Sib, -In the Aferrp Wivet of Windtor (Act V , 
3), Shakespeare says : -"Let the sky rain potatoes," so 
that the potato was considered native in his day. * fn 
1597 Gerard s^ys he "bought these roots in the Ex- 
change, in London, and planted them in ins g««4eii, 
where they flourished until winter, at which time they 
perished and rotted.** He adds " They were roasted in 
ashes, boilod with prunes, and used witH salt, vinegar, 
and oil" The writer whom I quote (Lettsom, 179^ 
says Sir W. ' Raleigh's vessel was obliged to put into 
Ireland, and his potatoes were firit planted thero. 
Hence the name '* Irish potatoes.'* 

Yours faithfully, 

A. MACKIE. 

Warrington, August 10. 
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415.— LosTWiTHiKL CosToira. —Are there any yearly 
festivities extant at liostwithiel which, m any way, cor- 
respond to what are mentioned by Oarew in his "Survey 
of Cornwall 7'* 

London. M. W« 

416.— Edy— or Eddy— stonk.— Which is the ooireet 
form? Smeaton used the former in his work, bat the 
latter is now apparently the more popular spelling. I 
suppose, however, that in Smeaton's day there was not 
much care taken about orthography, so that the mere 
fact of its use by him would not prove its superior 
authenticity. 



417. _D AVID Garriok at Moukt FDGonifBX.~In » 

veryinteresting little book, called "A Walk round Moant 

Edgcumbe. Eleventh edition, lievonport: W. Byezs^ 

1840, 12mo.,** I see on page 31," Verses. Exclamation on 

first seeing Mount Edgcumbe, by David Garrick." I 

s&ould like to ask what is thedate of thecelebrated actor's 

visit to Plymouth, and if any record is existing oontaiit- 

ing a record of the event ? In the work already referred 

to, are also " Verses from D. Garrick to Lord Lytteltoa 

on his visit to Mount Edgcumbe.*' Is it probable that 

these two gentlemen were staying with Lord Mount 

Edgcumbe at the same time 7 

Gbobqb C. Boasb. 

15, Queen Anne*s Gate, Westminster. 

418.— Crobs at Brvnt.- Is anything known of the 
former position of the High (orMarket?) Gross at Brent! 
What appears to be the shaft of it, viz., an ei^t>Bided 
block of granite, is lying close to some houses at the east 
of the churchyard. Ts this all that remains above ground? 
If BO, might not the case of Quethiock be an encourage- 
ment to make a further careful search ? ^^ 

H. SSABBOQV:. 

419.— Dbakk.— Are there any particulars extent of 
Drake*8 expedition to Uathlin, in Ireland, in 1B75 f • 

W. & 14. S. 
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4)0l— A]tsiADA.^Ii ttrere Mqr oompleto AooonnteztMit 
of .the bmd foroea in Devon mad Oomwall niied to meet 
the expected Spanish Invasion in 1688 7 I think 
Baleigh's report of the chief ComishoompftniMof troops, 
with their oommanders, in 1687. has been published, and 
Garow gives ns a list at a later d ite. When so much is 
being said aboat ** the sea-dogs of Devon,'* we must not 
forget the brave old Devonshire and Oomish sqnires and 
hardy soldiers who were quite ready to fight the 
Spaniards had the sailors not kept off " the Floating 
Babel " from our shores. There were brave soldiers as 
well as seamen in the days of Queen Beas, 

pBNwrrH. 
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*5Sovi KKLIC3 OF TBK Past."'— In the Bfereur^ issue 
of the WeHern Antiquary, for Saturday, August 12, 
Sir John Maclean, of Bicknor Court, politely terms my 
illastrations and notes on the Ancient Cross, formerly 
on Waterpit Down, near Camelford, and the one in the 
graveyard at Lesnewth, as *' worthUai and nUalead- 
ing" stating the same subjects may be seen '* carefully 
engraved " in hit own "History of Trigg Minor." Any 
reader of the Weatern Antiquary who can obtain a view 
of the " mre/tt^y engraved'* specimens in Sir John 
Maclean's <* ownHi$tory*' will, I think, find but little to 
carp at between them and the " worthle$t and mislead- 
ing "ones, particularly in regard to the ancient cross on 
the down, my " worthiest ** sketch figures it erect on its 
base as described to me by an old and well informed 
resident of the district, who had noticed it almost daily 
for more than thirty years ; the same cross is represented 
in the history as thrown down Jlat by the side of the 
base. From this position it was removed to the farm 
at Trekeek. The illustration in the history is from a 
wood engraving, when properly worked, and good ink 
nsed,such print firmly and well. My '* worthless sketch's *' 
are mere litho transfers,\mt will be found, by any capable 
of giving a /air and unpr^udiced opinion upon such mat- 
ters, to have a sufficient amount of the spirit of the 
original desig^ns, incorporated with free handling, as to 
render them quite trustworthy, and at the same time re- 
move them from that class of illustration known as 
'* line €uui rule work" a lapted only for ground plans, 
newly-erected grave pillars, or dtagranuL As to the 
cross lieing " early Saxon or CeHic,*' is a mere matter of 
opinion. HaviuiS some few years back received a grant 
from her Afajesty*s Royal iiounty Fund, for having de- 
voted so many years to sketching the 
antiquities of Northumberland, Durham, York- 
shiref Lincolnshire, Hampshire, Dorset, Somer- 
set^ North and South Devon, and Corn- 
wall, raoeiving a medal and money awards at 
Falmoath lor drawings of Cornish Crosses, to say 
nothing of contributions to private collections, institu- 
tiooa te.f ko,f I think, without any egotism, I am 
entitled to more generoas and gentlem\nly treatment, 
Ihao to h»ve my work deaoribed as little more th%n an 
impoeitioa. It must alao disclose to the readers of the 
We$term Antiquary^ a aomewhat eooeatrio torn of mind,' 



whentkeantluMF of fcVe "History ofTrigg Minor'* asks in 
a somewhat imperative tooOt lor further information in 
regard to the opening of the lwuxkwth. BABBOW,after my 
information alrea4y given on that and some other 
matters has been by him so plainly described as 
" worthless and misleading,** 
Camelford. J. G. F. 

DsAKi AND THE pBABci Familt.— In answer to 
Query No. 4 of your correspondent, Kev. W^ S. Laoh* 
Szyrma, from which of the brothers of Sir Francis 
Drake are the Peaioes of Kingsbridge, descended 7 the 
Pearoes of Kingsbridge (formerly of Batton, Stok en- 
ham, which estate was purchased in 1591» 
by a Richard Pearce from the Earf of 
Huntingdon, and still belongs to the family), 
are descended from Thomas Drake, brother of Admiral 
Sir F. Drake. Thomas Drake had a son, Francis,created 
a Baronet in 1622, who by his wife Joan, daughter of 
Sir William Strode, of Newenham, had five sons, the 
eldest. Sir Francis Prake the second baronet, died with- 
out issue. From the 2nd son, Thomas Drake, is descended 
the present Sir Francis Drake, Bart. Joseph Drake, 
the 5th son of the Ist Bart, married Margaret Crimes, in 
1668, at Buckland Monachorum, where 'their 
eldest son, Rev. Bampf^lde Drake, was bap- 
tised in 1670, By his wife Catherine he had a 
son, John Drake, R.N., Mayor of Plymouth in 1752, 
and collector of the customs for that port. By his 
wife Ann, daughter of James Spicer, Esq., he had a 
son, Sir John Savery Drake, who succeeded as 6th 
Bart. at the decease of his cousin Sir 
Francis Henry Drake, unmarried, in 1794. 
Sir John Savery Drake, Lt. in H.M. 33rd Regiment, 
died unnuirried. His sister Ann PoUexfen DraVe, mar- 
ried at 3t Andrew's Church, Plymouth, in 1780, Capt. 
G. I. Prossor,of the Royal Marines, and had a daughter, 
Sarah Ann, who married Lt. W. L. Pearce, J. P., oo. 
Devon, of the Ist Devon Militia, by whom she had a 
son Francis Drake Pearce, the father of 
Kingdbridge. FaANois Drake Pearce. 



0ni[ JSnnniraHons. 



During the recent meeting of the British Archseological 
Association at Plymouth, the members visited some of 
the most interesting ancient buildings of the town, and 
received descriptive and historical aooounts from gentle- 
men known to be authorities In such matters. Amongst 
other places visited, may be mentioned the churches of 
St. Andrew and Charles, the Abbey, the remains of 
the various monastic establishments and other spots of 
interest. By the kindness of Mr. W. H. Luke^ 
Publisher, Bedford Street, Plymouth, we are enabled 
to furnish our readers with illustrations of several 
ancient buildings which came under the notice of the 
archaeologists. The "Abbey" so called, was described 
by Mr. R. N. Worth, and dedared to be no abbeyy 
but the old "ptysten** oi deigy-hoase of the town* 
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^'Kent/' he said, ''was paid to the Corporation for the 
prysten-house in the reign of Henry VL, and at a much 
later date, early in the 16th century, there was a record 
of a grant by the Ck>rporation to Sir Thomas Fiyte, 
charity priest of the prysten-house, for life, in con- 
sideration of his outlay in repairing the kitchen." This 
interesting relic of one of the most ancient eccleslMtical 
edifices of old Plymouth is worthy of a more detailed 
deaoription, and we hope shortly to furnish the readers 



of the Western Antipuarg with some fuller notes on tho 
subject. The other illustrations (from, blodu also lent 
by Mr. Luke) are of Elizabethan mansions of considerfr* 
ble pretensions to grandeur and beauty, still standing in 
Notte Street and St. Andrew's Street respectively. 

For the interesting drawing of the chapel in which 
Wesley preached at Exeter, the Editor is indebted to 
Mr. 6. Townsend of that city. 
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MR. S. C. HALL, F^; AT PLYMOUTH. 
The visit of this remarkable man to Plymouth during 
the month of August. 1882, should be chronicled in the 
Wtdem Antiquary. Mr. Hall, having bequeathed his 
library to the Free Public Library at Plymouth, was 
-desirous of seeing the inatitntion in which his books 
-would be placed, and of meeting some of those who were 
concerned in its management. In connection with 
■this munificent gift. Mr. Hall (at the request of the 
Library Committee) delivered an a Idress on Thursday, 
August 24, under the presidency of the Mayor (Mr. O 
*. Bumard), entitled a •• Goaap about People I have 
Known." One of the most remarkable features 
•of this addreM was, that the veteran author 
<bom in 1800) should ha?e, with elo- 
quence and telling effect, discoursed for two-and- 
a-half hours, entirely from memory, without a minute's 
cessation, and with no signs of physical exhaustion. Mr. 
Hall's long life, his retentive memory, and the unusual 
opportunity he has had of becoming acquainted with 
the greatest men and women of the century, cotitributed 
in no small degree to render this address a high 
intellectual treat. Mr. Hall is a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and, moreover, is deeply attached to 
Devonshire, his native county ; it is, therefore, little 
matter for wonder that he has taken a deep interest in 
the fine old historic town of Plymouth and all its 
associations, and that he is warmly interested in the 
snooess of the Weatem AnH^ptary, to which he has contri- 
buted on several occasions. Editob. 



The inscription on it rona- (Date 1727)— 
Me Lumen voi wmJbra SegU, 
Undevneifth is— 

Edward SUphem freU, 
The brass " arm " is broken off. 
Saltash. 



T.J. a 



SUNDIAL AT DIPTFORD. 

This dial which occupies the ordinary position over 
the south . porch doorway, is more ornamented thaa 
usuaL It is a slate slab, the lower part of which is 
square, but the upper has three circular projections, the 
central (and larger) bearing the date 1694 ; that on the 
west has the letters D.E.W. ; while the eastern has^ 
K.W. ; and beneath these ornamental projections runa 
the inscription in two lines, viz. :«- 

As time and boars psseth away, 
So doath the life of man deeay. 

From a semi-circle m the middle of the slab, lines are 
cut running to each of the figures on the margin, but 
having short lines at their terminations so disposed as to 
form quite an ornamental effect. W. S. B. H. 



INSCRIPTIONS ON SUNDIALS. 

Some one asks for information respecting the sundial 
said to be fixed against Saltash Church. 

There is one sgainst the back of the Town Hall, which 
I have reason to think formerly belong^ to the 
church. * - 



EPITAPH : CROWAN, CORNWALL. 

On visiting Orowan Churchyard,about 10 years ago,the 
following epitaph was copied. The slate, bearing the 
inscription, stood in the wall and was almost overgrown 

with ivy. I do not remember the luune :— 

**S4Deoemb«Tl668. 
Why not T Why not T tls holy gromd 
And here none will my d?st eonfovnd. 
My SavioTT lay where no one did ; 
Why not a member ss Bis Head T 
h o Q?lre to sing, no bell to ring. 
Why, sirs, tbvt b?rted was my King. 
My King in Joseph's garden lay. 
Why may not 1 In the Chvreh hsy T 
And that I might be neerer yet 
I would as He was neer sanietb 
I grudged (he fashion at this day 
Tu fat the Ch?reh, and stiftrve the lay. 
Though nothing now of me be seen, 
1 hope Biy name and bed !• green." 
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If any reader of the Wetiem Aniiquary can give 
informatioii respecting the history of this Church it may 
be of interest Prom the introduction of " no bell to ring " 
in the inscription it would lead one to infer that bells 
were not used, or were not in use, at the date of the 
interment. Perhaps information can be afforded on the 
subject. 

Porthleven. Howabd HaBBiB. 



DEVONSHIRK DOMRSTIC RECEIPTS 
OF THE i7rH CENTURY. 

"The Queen's Closet Opened ; being Incomparable 
Secrets in Physick, Chyrurgery, Preserving, and 
Candying, &c," although a vary scarce work at the 
present date, must have been popular and common 
enough in the 17th century. My copy is the tenth 
edition, of the year 1696. At p. 241 is the following 
receipt :— 

"A Cordial Water of Sir Waltbr Rawlriohs.— 
Take a gallon of strawberries, and put them into a pint 
of aqita vUa ; let them stand so four or five days, strain 
them gently out, and sweeten the water as you please 
with fine sugar, or else with perfume." 

Paged continuously with it, although a distinct work, 
is " The Compleat Cook," wiiich contains the following 

at p. 280 :— 

" To Mark a Drvonshirr White- Pot. — Take a 
pint of cream and strain f i)ur eggs into it, and pot a 
little salt and a little sliced nutmeg, and season it with 
sugar somewhat sweet, then take almost a penny loaf 
of fine bread, sliced very thin, and put it into a dish 
that will hold it, the cream and the eggs being put to 
it, then taVe a handfull of raisins of the sun, being 
boyled, and a little sweet butter, so bake. 

Budleigh Salterton. T. N. Brubhfield, M.D. 



DRAKE, TOBACCO, AND POTATOES. 

(To the Editor of The Timu.) 
Sir,— Sir Francis Drake, in 1585, visited Raleigh's 
new settlement in Virginia, and brought Ralph Lane 
(the Governor), with the tobacco plant, back to England 
(Baker's ** Chronicle," 366, ed. 1730), and thus Raleigh's 
name got mixed. Baker's authority is exceptional in 
this case, because his aunt^ Lady Baker (Sir J. Harring- 
ton*s " State of the Church," '27), the relict of his unde, 
Sir Richard Baker (Berry "GeneaL Kent," 216), was 
the 1 tdy whom Drake's friend. Bishop Fletcher,married, 
and having incurred the Queen's displeasure in conse- 
quence, the Bishop, *'to cure his cares, fell im- 
moderately to taking tobacco, and so expired." (Ibid, 
385; Camden's ''Ann Heame," iii.. 736.) 

l^e Bishop received from Sir Francis Drake a gold 
ring with a death's head on it, and left it^ by will, 
(P.C.C., 60, Drake) to his loooessor in the See of 
London, Dr. Bancroft. Francis Fletcher was Drake's 
chaplain, and Drake's father, in his will (prob. Cant., 
1666), mentions a son, Thomas Drake, ]an , then with 
Mr. Balcer in London. 

Thomas Heriot (one of the Virginian settlers, a 
aervaat of Raleigh wrote, " with the approbation " of 
tbe above Ralph Lane, a desoripUon of ttie Openhaakt 



meaning the potato, called also Paternoster bead*. 
(<* Hakluyt," iu , 273). so that there can be Httl» 
doubt that the potato was introduced with the tobacco- 
on Drake's return. —I am, &c., 
London. Hinrt H. Drake. 



CLEACA. 

Gdildpord ; July 31, 1882. 
It may interest your correspondent to know t2iatst^>- 
ping-stonee, and also the single plank foot-bridges that 
have taken their place, are commonly known as **the 
clappers "~a corruption, no doubt, of the dackers. I 
believe the term is common to the greater piurt of Eng- 
land ; at any rate, it is frequent in the South. 

Ralph Neviu. 
(From the Academy ; August 5th, 1882.) 



WISHING TREES. 
Mr. Parfitt's interesting note on this subject {Wedem 
^lUtquarj^, II. 9.), opens up an extensive fi<)ld, and as 
the western counties are highly honoured in the possession 
of one of theae trees, now so rare on English soil, it may 
perhaps be worth our while to look at the subject a little 
more closely. It must be understood that the Kalpa- 
druma, spoken of by Major-General Cunningham, is a 
fabulous tree, but there are other trees indigenous in 
India, which are supposed to actually possess tiie power 
of grar.ting one's desires. The names of these trees and* 
plants are very numerous. First comes the Kalpadruma^ 
for which see Prof. Max Mttller's Sanskrit CkrettomaJthsf ; 
then we have the Kalpalatika^ " a creeper yielding all 
wishes," and the Kalpataru^ '* a fabulous treefulfillinf^all 
wishes " {Panehatantra, V. distich 8). There is also tlie 
Kalpavrihiha, of which mention is made in more than one 
of the valuable old works of the Hindus. It is this 
latter known as the blessed tree, which grows amoni^ 
the flowers and streams of the rugged mountain on which 
Tathdgata when doing penance sacrificed himself to % 
famished tiger (''Travels of Fah-Hian, and Sung-Y'nn,. 
Buddhist Pilgrims from Ohhia to India," by Piof. 
Beal. London 1869. p. 192). The Kalpadinma, as Mona. 
Angelo de Gubematis remarks (M]rthologie des Plaateo^ 
I. 196), " est un arbre qui remjrfil ioui lea d6nr$ ; o*eBt aa 
pied de cet arbre que demeure RAma, 
du monde," &c. The Italian and other travellers, 
writers of two or three centuries ago^ brought hoaa» 
marvellous stories about these trees. Thus Vlncmzo 
Maria da Santa Caterina writes, in the 17th centozy, 
respecting the Hindu belief that there grows in tiie 
heavens ane of the plants eallad Cbl^oro^inii, which is 
so immense that no mortal ooold measore it, ''la quale 
dicooo ohe dia a <^«fio quamla vuole s M dmdtrofu per 
dbo e deinia. Tbenthezeis the Kam>pmiigint n^uch 
was spelt oy Pigafetta (" Viaggio Intomo al moado*|- 
Cfa^panwnfiA and which also meana " acoomplfwul 
les dMrs. But to come neuer home we still find in 
Cornwall another interesting phase of the subject in the- 
use of the divining roa." This rod was formeriy called 
'* wishing-rod *^ and shioe It was often cut from a thorn*. 
that tree was called the vdshing-thom. Tbe hasd 
also largely used forthis porposcaod I woold 
soggeetthst the name of witoh-hasel, or wyoh-hanl, is- 
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:^ cormption of wish-hazel, although I am aware that 
•other explanations have been given. I am 
led to hold this opinion partly on account of the fact 
that in German, the name of this tree connects it with 
the wishing-rod of the magician, it beinsr called zauber- 
tiraucJu To go fully into such an elaborate subject 
would require more space than is at my disposal here, 
but I may say that I have treated it somewhat fully 
in chapter IX. (on The Magic Wand) of my forth- 
coming volume on ** Flower Lore " (Messrs. W. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., London). The reader will find 
» few valuable notes on the wishing-thorn snd wisliing- 
Tod (Old High German wurueUigerta) in Grimm's 
•• Teutonic Mythology," I. 138, 419 (Eng. Tran-. Lond- 
1880). Respecting the hazel as a ' wishing-tree ' we a*l 
remember how Ashputtel in (Hnderella sits under that 

tree crying :— 

Shake, shake, hazel tree. 

Gold and sIlYer over me. 
See Grimm's '* Fairy Tales," the sixpenny edition of 
"which makes this interesting work accessible to every- 
•one. The reader should consult Frater^s Magazine-, 
November, 1870, p. 599 ; Contemporary Heviewy Feb- 
ruary, 1878, p. 520, 8eq. 8ome mythologists would trace 
the wishiiig-rod to the caduoeus which Mercury carried 
418 his insigni*, but I am not here concerned- 'with the 
origin or mythology of the matter. It would not be 
riffht, in discussing such a subject, to overlook the cele- 
brated " wish- seed," as the fem-seed used to be called. 
This valuable plant yields, on St John's Eve, a seed, 
which, if gathered or caught as it falls at midnight, will 
gntify every wish. Everyone is aware how much has 
been writ' en on this subject, but I know of no work in 
which the superstition has been more racily dwelt with 
than in a small ''popular botany," entitled Le Diable et 
M* Comet (Fribourg,) a most amusing little volume on 
JFlower-lore, a review of which I recently supplied to 
the ScuHngs and SL Leonardos NewB. Of 
course. Brand's Popular Antiquities gives an 
account of the magic seed, and many references to 
quaint and out of the way works which supply further 
illustrations. Wishing-trees are intimately connected 
with plants and flowers which bring good luck, and Ger- 
many teems with stories which relate the marvellous 
properties of these Luck flowers. I have collected a 
number of illustrations from China and India for a 
'volume on Oriental Pbnt Lore, and in Baring-Gould's 
" Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,*' the article on 
Sehamir will be found to contain some interesting notes. 
B,ut I must close, although there still remains much to be 
said. Perhaps on another occasion I may be able to 
flnpply further facts illustrative of the ''west oountree 
lore associated with flowers and plants. 

ElLDEBIO FbIXND 

Newton. 



-u 
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421.— Saltash Anoiint Costohs.— At a Law Court 
held inl561,it was " inacted, constituted, and ordayned as 
time out of mynde hath been used that the Mayor du- 
ring his year of Mayoraltie shall have.towardsliis Idtchin 
•€dx poondes in moneye the draggine of oysteri and also 



Bustillage within the precints of this Towne'* At 
another i .aw Court held m 1608, it was declared "That 
the farmers of the drag boat should supply the inhabi- 
tants with oysters at 2d. per hundred, and for every 
refusal should forfeit 3s. 4d. to the use of the poor or be 
imprisoned." I suppose the supply of oysters at 2d. per 
hundred has long ceased, but can any of your readers 
inform me if there are still any payments or privileges in 
aid cf the " Mayor's Kitchin»? 

422 — rHARLEB' Church, Plymouth.— Passing here, 
I find that ihe alterations now being made in the grave- 
yard have thrown open to view the southern side of the 
tower, on which is now visible a similar granite tablet 
to that inserted in the northern face, only that the date 
cut on it is 1708, while the date on the north is 1657. 
If the latter refers to the completion of the building, to 
what event does the date of 1708 relate? One now sees 
also that the curious arches built into the northern 
wall of the nave, next the tower, have their counterpart 
in the southern wall. What is the object of their inser- 
tion? 

H. Phabrock. 

423 -Pbadanack Point, Mullion, Cornwall.— In 
Daniell s *• History of Cornwall," edited by J. H.Coliins, 
F.G.S., it is stated that at Pradanack Point, near 
MuUion, a stone cro9s still stands, marking a place for 
preaching. What is the position, approximately, of this 
cross, if standing, and by what sect was it used ae a 
meeting'place ? Is it a modem erection or of more ancient 
origin? 

H. H. 

AS AN Author.— The 
columns of the *' Athenaeum " recently contained an ad- 
vertisement of the sale of the third portion of the 
Sunderland Library, and among the works mentioned is 
one by Ferdinando Gorges, entitled :—" America Painted 
to the Life." The date of publication is given as 1659. 
Is anything known locally of this work, or is it one of 
the rarities of the above-named collection ? 

H. Sharrogk. 

425.— Saving — Cdrino.— One frequently hears from 
the Ups of working-men's wives or children, the question 
addressed to some general-dealer, *^ Have you any bacon 
of your own eaving r meaning of your own pickling or 
cwnng- Is this word, so used, peculiar to Devonshire or 
Cornwall? 

HiBTSKWB. 

426.--YKALMPT0N, Dbvon.— In an old work; "Eng- 
land's Gazetteer," by Philip Luckombe, 1790, 1 find the 
following :—** Yalmeton orYampton, Devon, near the 
Bi?er Yalme, S.E. of Plymouth, where Ethelwald, one 
of the S^xon Kings, had his chief palace." Local 
tradition points to a place just below the church as the 
site of the palace. There is also a large granite stone in 
the churchyard, that tradition says is a memorial stone 
to the King 8 cup-bearer, and that the said cup-bearer 
was a giant. IV hat is the authoiity, or is there any 
authority,for these traditions ? I forgot to say that there 
is some rude inscription on the stone, but I have never 
heard of its meaning being made clear. 
Tilland Mills. B. Lavsbs. 



Porthleven. 

424.— Ferdinando Gorges 
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Pltmooth SoABis.--" W. S. L S.," p. 55, refers to a 
legend of threatened attacks being averted by women in 
their red cloaks gathering on the Hoe and other places, 
and asVs if it is founded on fact I was told by an 
Admiral, who died at a great age, only a few years since, 
that it was a positive fact that at Dartmouth the women 
went out to the castle at tlie entrance to the haibonr, 
wearing their red cloai 8, and that the enemy "hauled 
ofiE" in conseijuence. No doabt dome of your Dartmouth 
friends can give corroborative evidence, which it would 
be well to preserve. 

Saltabh and itb Silvkb Oab.— " W. 8. L. a," at p. 
e7, refers to this. It would be interesting if the Town 
CJlerk would kindly give some information from the 
Records; but the following may be of service:— By a 
Charter 6 Ric 2 (1381) confirming a charter of ValletorU 
who lived in the reign of King John and died in 1236, 
Port Jurisdiction was conferred. In 1H36 a farther 
grant of the revenues of the Ferry Boat ; and at a 
Special Court held at Saltaeh, in 1660, it was declared 
" that the present right and inheritance of the passage 
and Ferry Boat of Saltash together with the socostomed 
privileges and liberties of Thamer is belonging to the 
Towneand Borough aforesaid as their right and in- 
heritance." What these privileges and liberties are, and 
when, and for what purpose the Silver Oar was intro- 
duced, it would be interesting to know T I believe the 
Corporation of Saltash still levy toll on all vessels 
entering Plymouth Sound. 

Paush Stookb.— In answer to the query in the 
IFedfc/y Afereury about the Stocks, they still remain In 
Antony Chureh, near Devonport-. My father well 
nmembers seeing two men in the stooVs, about twenty 
years ago, at Botusfieming, near Landulph. 

H.F.A. 



A Pbiaohwo Matob,— If Mr. W. H. Webber had 
read the paragraph under this heading a little more eare- 
fully,he would have seen that it was in inverted commas, 
and that the only remarks thereon of my own were:— 
*' I copy this from an Exeter paper for June 18." The 
paper in question was the WtMiern IVmet, and although I 
am anything but an admirer of that ptrticular publica- 
tion, I only do it justice when I point out that Mr. W. 
H. Webber fails to substantiate any inaccuracy therein, 
as he particularly pays the Mayor he refers to, preached 
during his mayoralty at the " Great Subeoription Boom.'* 
The Watem Timti particularly says it believes that Mr, 
ThomaaAndrew was the first Mayer.who as Mayor, "ever 
appeared in the pcdpit of a Noaoonformist Chi^ to 
praach the Gospel." Mr. J. P.l^lkinson was, according 
to Cossins's "Exeter Fifty Tears Since,**- Mayor in 1837. 

Exeter. Hamlt BncB. 

PiLOABUO —{Wutem Antiqwarp, 19th August, 1888).— 
WebtUr (ed., 1864), has " Pilld-oabuo [also pUfforUe] 
[Eng. pUUd, peded, and poWie]. A person who has loet 
his hair by diaeaee ; benoe a wretched or forsaken 



Pil-g'arliok or Pill'ed-garlidc, *' one who has lost h» 
hair by disease ; a poor forsaken wretch,** Stevens, 
Webster. Pilgarlic, Latham. Pilled-garlic, Johnson. 
His explanation is a sneaking or hen-hearted fellow. 
Pul garlick, Chaucer. 

The word is common to all counties in England, and 
being an old dictionary word, it is not regarded as a 
slang woTrdi and does not appear in the Slang Dictionary. 
Exeter. E. Pabfitt. 

Thatobi* flouBBB ExRXB.— *' Zephyrus" bknders 
and Harry Hems is right. The last thatched house in 
Exeter disappeared last May. Union-road is a suburb,, 
altogether outside the boundary, as '* Zephyrus " will 
find to his cost, if whilf-t in Exeter he gets into a cab snd 
thinks he will be driven out there for the ordinary dtj 
fare. 
Exeter. CnraoB. 

"Zephyrus*' is in error. The last thatched hoose 
in Exeter, according to the local journals, dis- 
appeared during the month of April, 1882. " Zephyrus'* 
says there is still a thatched house in Union-road. If 
*< Zephyrus" will look at the map, he will find that» 
although Union-road is in the pariah of St. Sidwell's, it 
is altogether otUnde the City ot Exeter, and bdoogs to 
its suburbs, St. Thomas has a far greater daim to 
immediate proximity to the dty, and therdn many 
thatched houses still exist. The note applied to Exeter 
proper only, as " Zephyrui " will see, if he takes the^ 
trouble to read it again. 
Exeter. Hab«t Hma. 

377.— HuMPHBBT MoRiCB.— There is a long aoooant 
of the family in Burke's *' Extinct Banmetasei" ud 
from this I find there is no mention of Hnmphrey 
Morice having married, neither is it stated that a 
Humphrey Morice was M.P. for Launoeston. A eanmxk^ 
John, was M.P. for Cornwall. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Jeffrey Jeffreys, knt., Aldermsn of 
London ; and died February 13, 1734-5. He had <ms 
son and five daughters. Another cousin. Sir IHdioIas 
Morice, was M.P. for Newpcwt, tempi. Qneen Anne, 
Kings George 1st and 2nd. He mairied Lady 
Catherine Herbert, eldest danghter of Thomaa, Eari of 
Pembroke, and had one son and two dangfaters. He^ 
died January 27, 1725-6, and was succeeded by his son, 
Sur William, M.P. for Newport and afterwards for 
Launoeston. 
Teigmnouth. Bmut Coul 



II 



person.^ 
Torquay* 



Wx. Pbkobllt. 



Wiekfy Mercury,'' S^tembtr 9///, 1882. 



THE DEWERSTONE. 
The following lines on the Pewe raUw ie 
by John Simon IMcnd, only son of John Friend* Esq., 
Lieotenant, Royal Snrr^y MIUtia,by his wife Maiy« 
daughter andheiren of Simon Ward, gent He aladied 
drawing under Cais, was introdnoed to the Bofil 
Academy by Sir liaitfak Shee, where he was the frieDtf 
andfeDow ttodent ofSfar Charles Eastlake, and gave 
great promise as a painter oftfae hisiorloal nhool, hot 
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died in his luitiTe place, KMt StonehooM, at the early age 
of twenty-five, beiiig born 8th February, 1819, and died 
16th March, 1844. Hit arms, Go. a chev. Erm. betw. 
three ■tags* heads oabonhed or. 
Plymouth. A. J. J. 

W« look'd~a« from a rock j bftttlement 

( f oar gr«at for«fatlMn, th« mighty work 

II Mem'd ; a pond'roos maM wli«*ii Na'nr* rent 

The hiUi araoder left to stand the shock 

Of ages of all the elements the sp^rt : 

Or else her whim to pleae she plac'd the rock 

In this her wildent nook -of its fall. 

The feeble I- y fearfnl seem'd to be. 

And had around the mok's gigantic pile 

Its pnny arms entwln'd. 

Bight opposite 
A mountain stood th«re in wild cunfnsion. 
Rocks on rocks were harl'd ; w>>rk immense and grand 
Of some trem«idoas throe ; or when our earth 
Abofe the wnrld of waters first aroe^. 
And saw the light at Ood's command Almighty, 
O- some dire earthqaake to their foundations 
Hhook the hills In conTulsion terrible. 
Adown the glen a rapid river rolls. 
Dashing and foaming on its rooky bed, 
Here »moothly gliding scarce a rlppla «^en. 
There with a sndilen tionnd flereely o'er rocks 
It rushes, and in fl^ken of foam it'« scatter 'd. 
The scene is wild. th<t prospect some have call'd 
Drssry and desolate, void of human habiti^ion, 
A fearful solitude : 

But to some that solitude Is pleading. 
Aye 1 donbdcsi plessing, because so lonesome. 
So unhnAen. 

John Simon Fbibnd. 



CRANMERE POOL AND THE CRANE. 

In the *' Edognei andGeoigice of Virgil,*' by John Ben. 
son Boae, 1866, we have the following argument in his 
notes to the Georgice. It is commonly supposed in 
England that we had a Orane, now extinct, at least in 
these isles, which I imagine to be impoerible, and that 
Cranmere, on Dartmoor, was called eo from the cranes 
there congregating ; but this isnot so, thereis nothing but 
desolation about Cranmere, and it is now the utter soli- 
tude it ever was and probably ever will be. Popular belief 
makes all the rivers of Dartmoor nse from one central 
mere, called Oranmere,and old maps so depict them ; but 
Oran is the solar title attaching to the fountain source, 
and which in this case has only a fabulons existence ; 
and yet Cranmere so exemplifies the story of Gran^ and 
Janus, that I verily believe them to be the same. The 
Teign was a sacred river under the Druids. Probably the 
word signifies Tain, the fountain source of the river. It 
has every species of Dmidio Paganism upon itself and 
tributaries— the Pixey pariour of Chndleigh Stone, the 
Dragon of BCanaton and Bekky's Fall, and innumerable 
swarms of imaginary adders there, the Cromlech called 
Spinster's Rook, at Drew Stanton, and the Brad-mere 
there, which the peasant still dreads and avoids ; it 
has logan stone, grey wethers, and circles, fta, ftc, on 
Che Tor which the Teign aumundt. It has an old British 
bridge in its solitude, showing liow much it was used in 
the prooeesions to the Craomere. Very near the tonree 



of the Teign occurs a mere called Baybarrow Pool, and 
though this is not Cranm»re, yet it reflects the Re Bury, 
the Barrow of the Sun in its name. But following from 
thence to the fountain head of theTeign,the story of Gran^ 
comes in as a comolete exemolification of the mjrstery. 
She made her lovers go first, and disappeared from their 
eyes ; save of Janus who saw behind ; and so tourists 
search and look for Cranmere in vain. The Teign spreada 
its arms round its Tor, and from the summit morass 
the waters drain on either side, and the votary following 
the stream returns to the main stream, where the circle 
is completed, and the solar fountain remains hidden be- 
hind in its own mysterious source. 

As a solar fountain it would have blood rites, but wed- 
ded to Janus,and holding the hinge it became beneficent, 
and I suspect the blood rites were performed at Brad- 
mere and its enormous cromlech, whilst Cranmere was » 
fountain of grace and the summit of Druidlc votaries^ 
aspirations in their processions. 

In "Chamberlain's London " cranes are enumerated 
in the Royal ordnance, King Edward IL, settUuK the 
prices of edibles, the following birds, which might pasa 

for the crane,are thus priced :— 

s. d. qrs. 

The best goose 6 

The best wild goose.. 4 

Mallard 10 

Heron... ... ... ... ... 6 

roalnne (Curlew) 3 

Plover 10 

Swan 3 

Crane ... ... ... 3 

From the above paragraph it would seem that Mr. 
Rose doubted the existence of the crane in England, but 
on referring to the " Additions to the Ordnances, made 
at Elthara m the reign of King Hen y VII L," we have 
Swannes 0. 6s. 0. 

Cranes \ 

Stork Uhe piece 4b. 8d. 

Bustard j 

Here cranes are distinctly named, and are in other 
items for the King's table distinguished from the Heron 
(now frequently called crane in this country) 
and on referring to Pennant for authority 
for cranes inhabiting this country, which l£r. 
Rose appears to doubt, he says, on the authority of Ifr. 
Ray, that they were found during winter in large flocks 
in Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire. And Yarrell, 
** Brit. Birds," v. it, p. 438, says that Dr. Turner had 
often seen the young birds in their marshes ; and Sir 
Thomas Brown, who wrote in the time of Charles II., 
says cranes are often seen here (Norfolk)in hard winters, 
especially about the champaign and fieldy parts. And in 
Dugdale*8 " Origines Jurididales," the price of craae8,a» 
quoted in London, was 10s. a piece. Dr. E. Moore, in 
his *' Wading Birds of Devonshire,'* aays a fine specimen 
of the crane was shot in September, 1626, in the parish 
of Buckland Monachorum. 

It is not at all improbable that the crane built ita 
nest and reared itd young in Devonshire, as th^ most 
likely did in Norfolk. According to Nilsson, it visited 
Sweden in the spring and autumn, and it bred in Nor- 
wi^, and when we come to compart oar Dartmoor with 
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the wildB of those two countries, the haunt of the crane, 
there is great probability that the neighbourhood o< 
Oranmere waa also the haunt of this fine bird. If Cran- 
mere be the proper etymology, it would seem very easy 
of explanation, from the Anglo-Saxon "cran," Dutch 
*' kraan," a crane ; and mere, an inland sea or '* meer,\ 
a lake. Or the mere might have derived its name from 
the Greek Eranaos, rugged, rocky, from the surround- 
inflfs of the pool. At the Fame time I do not think this 
IB at all likely, but is most probable to be of Celtic 
origin, but not as our author derives it from '' Carton," 
the Celtic name for the Sun. Thus he S03S " Cranmere, 
Cran-boume, Cran-brook, fountains and lakes of the 
BUD." Our author indulges as I think in rather a wild 
tBpeculatlon, in introducing Janus the Sifrova of the 
Latins. The Etruscan Janus would have done just as 
well for the w')r8hip of Sol. So far f<s Sol having the 
priority of all the gods, and Janus, his representative, 
and the oldest of all tbe gods of Italy, so this Cranmere 
was supposed to be the source of all the rivers of Dart- 
moor. Poetically, this is veiy pretty, lut this is an age 
of facts, not fiction, but facts as to the true etymology 
of place-names are most difficult to arrive at. 
Exeter. E. Pabfitt. 
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STATE OF THE CLERGY IN 1603. 

I dare say that many of your readersjike myself, await 
with interest the successive reports of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts. In part 2, of 
the appendix to the eighth of them, is a notice of a 
manuscript in the possession of the Duke of Manchester, 
called " A View of The State of the Clergy, within the 
county of Essex,*' the date being about 1603. It is 
stated (appendix p. 4), that *' it throws not a little light 
upon the clerical life of the period, both in a religious 
and in a social aspect." The manuscript has long been 
known to me, and at length I have been stirred up to 
ask permission to print it, which has been readily and 
kindly given. The manuscript would just have suited 

Macaulay,if he had begun with the accession of James I. 
at the commencement uf the seventeenth century, in- 
stead of with that of his renegade son towards the close. 
I propose to add an introduction, notes, and an index, 
and to issue the work to subscribers only. 

b. H. BSXDHAM. 

Ashfield House, near Kimbolton. 



also attached to the 

tiiey were sent to the dye-houses. 

U he tillet painting and printing v ere as follows :— tin 
wrapper was first prepared with a coat of white paint, a 
little larger than tl.e device ; then the differt-nt coloon 
were nibbed in with a stencil cut out of stiff niiliboard, 
and certain portit ns gilded and silvered. Then the de- 
vice was coDjpleted by the printing of a strong outUm 
from the tillet block, such as is sho^n by the examplei 
which illustrate the August Number of the Wetta% 
Anttquary. 

The following entries are from an old tillet painter 1 
day book : — 

*' Messrs. Edward and Joseph Sheppartl, merchants « 
200 tillits for middle ranters. 

Messrs. Cosserkt and DorviUe, merchants^dO tillits 
with ye lion. 

Mr. Nathaniel Gist, merchant->100 tillits for small 
ranters. 

Mr. Row~6 tillits for brimstone great ells. 

Adr. James Rowse, dyer- 6 tillita and 6 seals, at 15d. 
per tillit and seaL 

Messrs. Rally erd and Christ, merchants— 18 gilt «w^T«, 
10 Queen 8 arms, and 8 angella. 

Mr. Alderman Row, mei chant— 18 gilt seals, at 1^ 
per seal. 

Messrs. Cosseriit and D*Orville, merchants— 56 tillits, 
wth ye cross saltii e, at 5d. per tillit. '* 

The half -quarter tillets always had on them the Royil 
arms, with the buckram du-k green, as the cloth waa 
scarlet.' The blue, black, and green ''pieces " went in 
red buckram ; all other colours in green. 

The Exeter trade was connected with Spain, Genoa, 
and Leghorn. The goods were shipped to these ports, 
and at the latter, numbers of taitans, polacres. and 
feluccas from tbe Archipelago, trkiiahipped them, and in 
doing so the merchants were most careful to examine 
the tillet device and seal, without which the Greeki 
and Turks would not purchase them. 

The Exeter trade was most seriously damaged wbes 
Napoleon Bonaparte entered Leghorn and ooofiscated 
all the English goodi>, as the Exeter merchants hadlarga 
stocks there, with agents to transact their business. One 
firm alone is said to have lost £100,000. 
Exeter. q, x. 



TILLET BLOCKS. 



(WuUm AfUiquary, July, 1882, p. 69). Mr. Hems's 
interesting contribution on this subject may be further 
illustrated by the following particulars :— 

The woollen goods were technically known as Long 
EUs, Half-quarters, Duroys. Prime San fords, Druggets, 
Flannels, Small Ranters, Brimstone Great Ells, ftc. 
When the goods were packed into the tillets a small 
hole was cat, and a portion of the cloth was exposed for 
examination. To this portion a small circular leaden 
token was attached, called by the merchants "a seal," 
on which wa« impresaed some device at the option of the 
merchants, and often gilded. A similar metal mark was 
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427.— Wkslet at Exktbr and Pltmoijth.— A most 
interesting store of material for illustrating the state of 
society in Devon and CJomwall in the last century, es- 
pecially from a religious and moral standpoint, e lists in 

Wesley's Journal. Has it ever yet been fairly looked 
over? 

Newlyn. w. S. L. S. 

428.— Court in Placb Names.— I am obliged for the 
answers explaining the correct use of this word, and 
where anciently used, I suppose the word and meaninggo 
together, but I should like to know why the changes d 
name from Hall to Court, such as instanced, should be 
made? 

HiBYBKWS. 
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429 — Rbv. Thomas Trigosb.— In the issaas of the 
Cornish papers, acooonts are given of the Gongregational 
Sunday School, Faknouth. It ia stated that the first 
congregation was gathered by the Rev. Thomas Tregoss, 
who was one of the 2,000 ministers evicted by the passing 
of the Unifonnity Act, 1662. Was it not James Tregoss 
who held the livings of Mylor and Vf abe at the time of 
the passing of the Act? In the Chrittian MUcdlanfi 
for 1877 an interesting account is given of the Rev. 
James Tregoss, son of Thomas Tregoss. 

Porhaps a few facts from the account in the ** Miscel- 
lany" may be of interest :*- 

James Tregoss was bom at St. Ives, Cornwall. 
The family must have been one of influence in the county 
}n its early history, but wealth and power seem to have 
departed from it by the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Thomas Tregoss appears to have Uved at St. 
Ives, in the reign of Charles I. James went to Oxford, 
and io 1657 returned to his birth-place. He became the 
pastor of the church and renutined there until 1659, when 
he took charge of the livings of Mylor and Mabe. It is 
reUted during his St. Ives pastorate that the fishing 
daring one season had been a complete blank. No 
pilchards had come ; he proposed ''Let u-t have a day 
of humiliation and prayer !'* The next day 
the bay was alive with shoals of fish. During the next 
season a great quantity was captured on a Saturday, and 
on Sunday the men dried their nets. Tregoss solenmly 
reproved them. *' Tou have provoked the Lord to with- 
draw His bleaaing," said he. The rest of the season was 
a failure. 

From the peaceful retreat, at Mylor, Tregoss often 
passed through Penryn and Falmouth, the latter in its 
infancy, to Mabe. In 1662, we read of his being home- 
less. Soon three months of imprisonment awaited him 
for preaching. He afterwards ministered at Kegillick. 
near Budock, and people came from a distance to listen 
to his discourses. Tregoss resolved to vibit his former 
congregation at 5£abe, and there incurred the persecu- 
tion of one Robinson, a Justice of the Peace, a gicat 
landowner in the west, and a ** Fanatic hunter." The 
Justice used his influence and Tregoss was lodged hi 
Launceston JaiL At liberty, he returned to Mabe to be 
again imprisoned. Once more freed from prison he 
preached at Mabe, and then visited Devonshire 
Ketumin? to Mabe, in 1666, he was heard once again in 
the old church. Then he wai found in Bodmin Prison, 
until 1667 (September). Released by Royal order, he 
set up a Monday Lecture at Penryn. Still hunted and 
persecuted, Tregoss visited Devon, was put into Exeter 
Jail, went to Torrington, and returned to Penryn. Here 
he died January 18, 1671. Amongst his last utterances 
we read: — "And now, Lord Gkxl, Thy servant must 
away to holy angels, and to the spirits of the just made 
perfect Keep them that do believe in Thee." Query ^ 
Is there any earlier mention of the family ? 

Porthleven. H. H. 

490.— KiNOSBBiDOi Clock.— This clock wasmany years 
ago proverUal for Its inaccuracy in telling the time of 
day.— I have heard that a Kingsbridge man emigrated 
to America, and on setting his foot on Una fbrma on the 



wharf at New York, the first thing that attracted his 
attention was two men quarrelling, w hen one with violent 
gesticulations said to the other, " Thee*rt as big a liard 
as Kingsbridge clock." Does Kingsbridge clock BtUI 
maintain its unenviable notoriety 7 

Exeter. J. F. W. 

431.— CoBNiSH Bishops.— <3an any of your reade.a 
give me a corrected list, complettsd up to the researches 
of tiie present day, of the Bishops of Cornwall, i «., 
according to authentic records V The recent visit of 
the British Archaeological Association to St. Grermana 
re-opens this interesting question. 

Newlyn. W. S. Laoh-Sztbha 
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Folk Tali (?) of thb Rkd Cloaks.— With regard to 
the numerous qjieries and queer guesses as to the truth 
of this mystery, I beg to refer your readers to the 
writings of a great mystery-man and celebrated novelist, 
M r. Wilkie Coilins, who many years ago gave to the 
world his version of the actual occurrence, which he has 
since reproduced in his " Miscellanies/* inscribed to 
•'Henry Billar, Esq., of the Western Circuit,** and 
published in 1863. In vol I., under *' Nooks and 
Comers of Hiiitory," he gives an account (whether 
reliable or not, it is not for me to determine), of *'Thb 
6bbat(Fo300TTBN) Invasion." To condense it would 
be to spoil it, yet for the benefit of those who may 
not have the book at hand, I will mention 
that the preamble declares, like Waverley:— " It 
happened some sixty yearia^*!.' Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
however, with greater lucid ness in his first section states 
that : *' On the twenty-second day of February, in the 
year seventeen hundre land ninety -seven, the inhabi- 
tants of North Devonshire looked towards the Bristol 
Channel, and saw the French invasion coming on,in four 
ships.*' That is to say, up to d%te, exactly eighty-five 
years and six months ago. It appears the invader, after 
scuttling a few coasting vessels was " inclined to try 
the invading experiment at Ilfracombe,*' but, the 
writer goes on to say, the Frenchman '* thought better 
of it,** and endeavours to assign a reason for his abrupt- 
ness of purpose, that the chief invader may have been 
distrustful of the hotel accommodation at 
Ilf>ac>mbe, or further, having "heard of the clotted 
creim of Devonshire, did he apprehend the bilioua 
disorgjbaisation of the whole army, if they once got 
within reach of that lu^sious delicacy ?^ Of course, as 
uinal, History is silent ; in fact, the invader forebore to 
tackle "the men of Devon,** and made sul for the 
coast of Wales, doabled St. David's Head, then od 
again till he came to single anchor in Cardi- 
gan Bay. Hesitating again, and full of doubt, once more 
up anchor, and away, to finally Ian 1 on the Pembroke- 
shire CO wt One solitary Welshman, unknown to fame, 
saw the " ferocious soldiery ** (about fourteen hundred) 
take to boat. He saw them leap out on 
English soil, and swarm up the cliff, eta, 
etc. (read it for yourselves in the immortal page 
of Wilkie); yet after all they retreated in dii» 
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•coarse -and at length snrrender d d%»crUum, 
Wherefore ? — There was a certain conning 
nobleman, the Earl of Cawdor, who had the idea 
brilliant, which was this : — After beacon-fires had 
blazed, furze bushes crackled, and the whole country 
had bec'i aroused, still they could only muster just six 
hundred and sixty men, *' including militia, fencibles, 
and yeomanry cavalry. " Big, burly colliers by 
hundreds were there, but as far as the " use of weapons 
was concerned, as helpless as a pack of children.' 
'Twas then Earl Cawdor bethought him of the rtd 
pcMieoatei colliers* wives, and spoke out. Says WUkie 
Collins :—" Where patriot-matrons are concerned, no 
national appeal is made in vain, and no personal sacrifice 

is refused In an inconceivably short 

space of time every woman was shivering, and every 
collier was turned into a soldier." 

I need not comment upon the effectiveness of the 
*' scare,*' but simply note that peUicoals and not 
cloaks achieved (albeit upon the shoulders rf men) the 
triumph ever sung of the under mentioned lady — 
" iftiitaaala rolds (he waves ! '* 

Plymouth. Fbaho Plume. 

Whaub IK PLYUOUTH.—This interesting note opens 
a curious question of interest in an historical and 
zoological point of view, «.«., what curious marine 
animals have been found in Plymouth waters 7 I believe 
the number of whales found has been very small. A 
whale at the present day would probably be »orth a 
good deal. Sharks are, however, I believe, not uncom- 
mon in the ChanneL There was a monster exhibited 
some thirty years ago in Devonport market, caught out- 
side Plymouth. What was it ? Perhaps some of your 
eenior readers have a clearer recollection than my child- 
hood's memory of it. 

Newlyn. W. S. L S. 

24.— Eleotric Light in Devonpobt.— As the history 
of the electric light is now becoming a matter of more 
than merely scientific interest, your correspondent's note 
on the subject is of importance. The light was I believe, 
invented by the eminent f'enzance chemist,Sir Humphry 
Davy, about 1813, and was much more known in the 
West of England 'thanks mainly to Dr. Hearder) some 
40 years ago than in most parts of Europe. I think Mr. 
Hearder exhibited the light in 1849 from Devonport 
Column. It was then a great curiosity. 

Newlyn. W. S. Laoh-Sztrha. 

Eddtstoke. — Would not Eddystone be more proba- 
bly the correct mode of spelling if, as is supposed, the 
name was derived from the *' eddies *' around the 
rock? 

Pbkwith. 

LosTWiTHiBL — I regret I cannot answer the question 
AS to 1882, but if it has died out, the custom ought to be 
revived. It is probably a tradition of the old 
kings and earls of Cornwall who held their court at this 
town« There was some similar custom at Fenryn. 

W. S. L. S. 
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CURIOUS COPY OF A BOND. 

The following Bond of the Cockeya, Bell founden» 
with the churchwardens, &a, of St. Budeaux, is pre- 
served among the records of the parish : — 

Knowall men by these presents that we MordecaCockey 
of Tottness in the county ofDevon.Brasier, and Mordeesi 
Cookey of Plymouth in the county afores id brasier due 
heareby Bind ourselves in the sum of twenty pounds of 
good and Lawful money of England to save and keeps 
harmless And indempnified as well J. C. & M. R. 
present Church wardens of the parish of St. Budioz and 
their success ors and other parishners of the same and 
from all cost and damage which may happen to the third 
bell of the parish of St Budiox aforesai I in fare Kinging 
for the term of twenty-one yeares from the day of the date 
heare of By reason tf its being hung up with Boultii 
And we alsoe further Bind ourselves in the further stub 
of twenty pounds that if the third bell shall at Anytims 
w ithin the space of one and twenty yeares from the day 
of the date heare of Come to any Dama^^ in faire 
Ringing by Reason of it being hung with bou] teas Afore- 
said ; provided the Churchw ardens and other parishnen 
of the parish of St. Ludiox doe, and shall dureing tha 
aforesaid term of twenty-one years tali e as mudi caie 
in looking After the third bell an any other of the said 
bells in the tower ; to new Cast the said bell Againe at 
owr ownecost and Charge ; but if the said third bell doe 
come to any Damage in the term Aforsaid within the 
space of twenty-one years which is not threw the 
oocations of hanging him with boults ; then the said 
parishners are to be at the Charges to putt him In good 
Repare Againe. In witness whereof we have heare onto 
sett our hands and scales this fifth day of May, in the 
eleaventh yeare of the Baigne of our Soueraigne loid 
William the third. By the grace of god of England 
Scotland franco and Ireland King, defender of Uu 
iaith &c. : Anno : Domins : one thousand six hundred 
ninty and nine. Sealed and Delivered. < 

After stamp with two sixpeny stamps — In tha 
presence of 

Lethbridge Trevill. Mordecai Cockey. 

Petr. Labdon. Mordecai Cockey, jun^ 

The seal against the name of the elder of the Cockeys 
hears the impression of a stag tripping -the figure ii 
rather clnmsily executed— that of the latter, a thistle- 
bud, leafed, &c., 

The Rev. H. T. Ellacombe does not think these are 
the impressions of trade-marks.— Only seven bells sie 
foimi in Devon cast by the^e founders. In the 
Churchwardens* Accounts for 1699, the expense 
attending the recasting of this bell is thus noted:^ 
Item.— Paid Mr Mordecai Cocckey for new 
oeasting of the theird Bell of St Budiox 
Church, and for meatle and for 4 new 

Brasses £10 

Stephen Yealein for new making y t and for 
I Said Bell Wheel 18 
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Stephen Yellin and m man to help take ont 

the braaa of the big wale 10 

For mens help to heand the bells to take out 
2 brasses and get them in their places 

Againe 8 

Stephen Yellen & his sonne for wages about 

the bells &c 4 

At this date (1699), the floor of the bell-chamber was 
renovated at the eipense of the parish, thus: — 

For 4 planks to plank the tower chamber 17 foot ft i 
long each, and Stephen Yellen ft horse one day to fetch 
them out of Plym'o lOs. 

Stephen Yellen and his sonne for two days work to 
plank ye tower de. 

For a spuke (spike) ft brace of naylee for the beame 
of the bell. And long nayles for the planckings of the 
tower 3s. 

How long the bell cast by Messis. Cockey continued 
in good *' Eepare ** we are not mforroed,but certainly for 
more than 21 years. In 1759, Thomas Bilbie cast the 
present 4th bell, and in 1780 Mr. John Tennington 
renewed the Ist, 2nd, ft 3rd. These four bells were 
rang at the Visitation of the Lord Bishop of Exeter, in 
1699, and the ringers were compel sated for their labour 
by being paid 78. by Thomas Gaych and Thomas Mayne, 
Churchwardens 

St. Budeaux. J. \V. 

John Pknnznoton'b Bill roB 8 bills at St. Budbaux. 
Mr. James Pollard and Mr. Henry Lawrance Church 
Wardens of St. Budeox on behalf of the Parish to John 
Pennington ft Ca Dtrs. as pr. (tIz.) Agreement 

Noyember 2nd 1780. 
To Casting three Bells 2,264 lb at £1 Is. Pr. 

Hundred £23 12 A 

To 4 new Wheels ft Stocks ft Stockmg ... 6 6 

To Makeing a new Frame ft 4 4 

To Makeing all new Ironwork 6 

To Casting all new Brasses 110 

To Rowels ft Blocks ftc 10 6 

To Takeing [Down the Bells and puting 

them up in the tower again 2 2 

To wast ft new Ad'ded Mettle to 

the Bells 3 cwt. 2 qr. 11 lb at £6 pr 

C^TV* ••• ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• £^ m.Jl Xvg 



To a sett of Bellropes 



64 7 1(4 
14 



£65 1 lOi 

Beceiv'd the Contents of the above Bill in full pr Me, 
John Pennington. 

The earliest date I can find when bells are mentioned 
as belonging to this parish is 1553, the seventh year of the 
reign of Edward VI. The King's commissioners for this 
cx>nnty when making their inventory of jewels, plate, 
vestments, and bells found in the old church of St 
Bndock, noted. — "iii Belles in the tower their.** — Of 
their generosity they left one bell and a chalice in the 
fiafe care and keeping of John Emesettle and Leonard 
'Worth for the parishioners' use. 

What the effect of such an intrusion and despoiling 
was upon the mind of Sr« John Hombrooke, then priest 



and curate of the parish, one can nearly imagine ; bat 
he did not long survive to moiim over such a violatioB 
of sacred things. On the 22nd of February 1564, kirn 
body was laid to rest in the little oemeteiy contiguona 
to his church; the samecemeteiy which Peter Courtenay, 
Bishop of Exeter, probably oonaeorated in 1482. The 
tower of the present church has, I think, been tenanted 
with four bells nearly from its erection, and they uishi 
to have been pretty constantly used on alljoyooa 
occasions. They rang forth their notes to celebrate 
victories over the Dutch, to gladden the hearts of tba 
villagers when the " 7 Bushops came out of the Toaer** 
(Tower of I ondon), " when the ffrench were routed at 
sea,*' and when '*King William came safe home from 
fflanders.** Those who rang them were generous^ 
treated, as the following entry testifies : — *' At a thanks- 
giving for Beer for the Ringers 6s. 6d.'* 
St. Budeaux. J. W. 



SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF THE POTATO. 

I have been, for some little time, investigatinfl: this 
subject, and have a great many notes on it— too many, I 
fear, tat the Wedern Antiquary ; but in answer to Dr. 
H. H. Brake's remark— that ** Thomas Herriot wrote 
with approbation of Ralph Lane a description of tba 
' openhauV/ meaning the potato, called the Paternoster 
Beads, so that tl ere can be little doubt that the 
potato was introduced, with the tobacco, on Drake*a 
return." 

In reading up this account of the '*openhauk," it 
struck me, from the description and the habits of tba 
plant—" growing in damp soil "—that this could not be 
the potato of Peru fSolanum 7*uberotum), but some 
other plant, probably allied to the " sweet potato, " 
so-called. This doubt I submitted to Sir Joseph Hooker, 
in a letter I wrote him a short time ago, and asking hm 
opinion of the Indian name Openhauk. Sir Joseph net 
being at home, my letter was answered hj 
Professor W. T. Thiselton Dyer, who reters me to 
remarks on " Op«nhpuk," by Trumbell and <^ray, in the 
*' American Journal of Science and Arts," voL xiii.,' 
1 87 7, where it io suggested that it may be Jpiot tuheroaa^* 
named from Apion, a pear. In reference to the form of 
its roots, and belonging to the natural order tabacea, a 
group to which our beans and peas belong, and far re- 
moved from the solanoceae to which our potato belongs; 
at the same time a useful esculent, but is not adapted 
to this climate, like the potato. 

To me, this disposes of the question of Sir Francis 
Drake being the introducer of the p^ttato into England 
from Virginia, and as to Sir Walter Raleigh having in- 
troduced it, so far as 1 can understand Sir Walter, 
although he sent out two or three batches of emigrants 
to Virginia, he never was there himself, and so could 
not have brought home the potato If he introduced it 
into Ireland it must have been through some other agency 
than his own emigrants. 

Kxeter. E. Pabfjit. 
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CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 

QRADE, LIZARD, CORNWALL. 

In the Wetiem AnHquarjf of September 2, 1882, your 

— rmnpnnilmt Howard HarriB (^ves an epitaph from 

Chnrohyard. I beg to aay that there is one 

similar in Grade Churchyard, at the Lizard, 

OamwaU. 

It will be notioed that» though similar, th^ are not 
idoitiQaL The slate slab bearing the inscription is 
aboat two feet from the groond on stonework. 
1871 (3 years later than Orowsn). 
**Here lieth the Body of Hugh Dalon, Gent, who 
epaitei this life in the feare of God the third day of 
nm^^mthai' Anno Dom 1671 and of the age 65. 
Why here, why not, its all one groand 
And here none will my doafc oonfound 
My Savioar lay where no one did 
Why not a biember m his head 
No qnire to sing no Hells to King 
Why sirs thns Baried wss my King 
I gradge the fashion of this day 
To fat the Chnrch and starve the ley 
Though nothing now of me be seene 
I hope my nave and bod 1b grettn**.'* 
The name, age, &o , is enclosed between lines around 
he edge of the slate, and a coat of arms is engraved at the 
hmd immediately preceding the lines. 

Ob making enquiries in the neighbouring village of 
&»n Minor, an aged inhabitant stated that the grave 
in qioestion formerly stood wiihout the boundary of the 
dnsohyard, and she liad always heard assigned as the 
mannn a disagreement between the deceased and the 
tten clergyman. 

The interment outside the ohurchysrd boundary, in 
«DOonseorated around, and in all probability without the 
OBsfeomary Church rites, may explain the line — 

** tNoqairo I > aing no K«lli to King," 
and sai ests itself as a reply to your correspondent's 
qaei^ on this point. 

The churchyard havinsr been enlari$ed the unkve is now 
within the walls. Close by is another raised tomb, bear- 
ing the following inscription : — 

** Here lyeth the Body of Henry Willey, who depai ted 
this life the fourth Day of May A.D. 1774. In the 80th 
year of his age — 

** Good friend 
tor Jeius lake 
forbear, To dig 
the dQ»t Indot- 
edherti" 
Until the enlargement of the churchyard above re- 
erxed to,thi8 aln was (according to my informant) with- 
out the boundary. 
Penzance. Aubxahdib Gibson. 

FROM ST. STBPHBJ^S-BY-LACNOBSTON 

CHUBCH. 
Under the east window of the south aisle at St . 
Btephens-by-Launoeston is a slab, on which appears the 
following:— 
** Marye the daughter of John Poxneroy Gent. 1630. 
*' Nainre in the amall Tolame w«nt about 
to ptfrfiit thii in woman was left ont 
Bnt fearing least a worke so well bi'gone'^ 
bhonld want preset vltje when U wsa done 



Before It had en-ied what lilt undertook 
threwe dnst upon It and sbnte mpp ye book. 
On the ezteiior wall of the same sisle is the follow- 
ing:— 

1769. 
Id love wee lived In love wee died 
And hear lye each by the others side 
until je arehangell Doe us forth oall, 
who will awake and summon na all 
Wherefore so live and llveing die 
that we msy all Qod praise sod glorias. 



FROM HIGHWEEK CHURCHYARD, NEWTON 

ABBOT. 
Richard Honeywell, Died 10th June, 1781. Aged 56 



Tho Boress blasts a^td Hiytanss waves 
Have tost me too and f roo 
In spite of both by Gods decree, 
I harbour here below. 
Tho' safe at Anchor here I'm moored 
With many of our fleet, 
Tet once again we must set sail. 
Our Saviour Ghrlst to meet 
Chrlat his Redeemer knew what time was beat 
To esse his pain and tet his soul at Reat 
William Downing, Died 6th November, 1822. Age 14 



Justin my yonthtnl years eanght from my friends 
To pay that debt which Ood from heaven sends, 
I in my daily labour full of breath. 
Was crushed with earth, which caaaed my snddsn death. 
Maiy Webber, Died aoth September, 1826. Age 5 
jre^rs. 

In falling down the atairs what deadly pain 
She rnff**r'd when the File bad plero*d her brain. 
And from the mortal wound Life guahing flowed 
Till Ood ronvey'd her to hia blf st abode. 
Newton Abbo^ John Olvib. 



433.— Dbaki's Compass ov thb Hoil—Is anything 
known of what became of the mariner's compass he had 
fixed upon the Hoe? It was there in 1730— 137 yean 
after Drake had it placed there. 

Kxeter. E. Parftr. 

433 — Dewsr Stonb.— What Is the origin of this 
name ? Some people call it the Druid Stone. Is there 
any reason for so doing, or is it simply a mispranunda- 
tion ? I shall be glad of a little information on tliia 
point, as well as some general description of this romsn- 
tic spot. 

Plymouth. P. G. 

434.— Anoibnt Bivkb-bsd nbar Mbbitalb Bbiooi. 
~A short distance from Merivale Bridge, on the rosd 
leadmg from Princetown to Tavistock, is what looks 
very like an ancient river-bed, through which the main 
road runs. It forms a deep dyke, and is now over 
grown with small shrabs and the nsoal moorland 
herbage. This place has all the appearance of a river* 
bed, both above and below the road which oroases it, 
and, although I did not follow its course, I observed that 
it bent in the usual course of river-beds, and had a 
precisely similar appearance to the beds of the noa^ 
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moorland torrenta. It anything known of this featoro 
of the moorland diBtriot 7 Is it an anoient river-bed, or 
turner I stream ? or has it any oonneotion with later 
works 7 As I am quite ignorant on theoe aoTeral points, 
my only object is to seek for information. 

Plymouth. M. Y. Y. T. 

4S5.-EXBTBB STBnr Naiob.— Would it not be well 
to put on record, in the Wettem AnHquary, the most 
btereetine historical street names in the city of Exeter, 
and a slight sketch of their origin and history 7 The 
same was promised for Plymouth, but has not yel ap- 
peared. X. Y. Z. 

(The Editor has prepared notes on the Plymouth 
Street Names, but the prenure on the space at his 
disposal has led him to withhold their publication up to 
the present. He will, however, endeavour to give them 
early insertion.) 

436.— BiBLiooBAFHT OF Drakb— I would like to 
make'inquiriea. through your columns, concerning the 
promised Bibliography of Sir Francis Prake, which, it 
was understood, your correspondent, Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma, waa pr«>paring for incorporation in one ot his 
papers for the recent meeting of the British Archaeo- 
logical Association at Plymouth. Possii^ly W. S. L. S. 
will be willing to publish his lists in the WnUrn 
Antiquary f to which many contributors would be willing 

Plymouth. Bibliomamao 



SefiU^. 



Cbowan Chdboh,Cobiiwall.— a correspondent of last 
week's ITestern ^n<»9«ary mentions Crowan Church, Corn- 
wall, and desires any other information respecting |the 
same. I beg to say that up to the time of that church's 
restoration (some few years since) there stood in its 
churchyard a mausoleum, containing coffins of members 
of the St. Aubyn family. This was removed, and 
materials used in the church restoration ; the bodies 
being transferred to the family vaults beneath the 
church. Originally there were some ancient brasses 
(they have been engraven for some published work on 
sepulchral-braases) although absent from the tombs they 
occupied A tradesman of Bodmin informed me they 
are still in existence '* to his knowMge." There is also 
a fine old mur-il monument to one, not of the St. Aubyn 
family, in the usual kneelin : posture of the effigy, so 
common at its date . The c^mrch is situate but a few 
miles from Gamb rne, and contains other pecuiiarities 
worth inspecting. The advowson is in the possession of 

the St. Aubyn family. 

W. H. Wbbbbb. 

Cbyino " A Nbck." — Several notices have appeared 

in your columns of the custom which was 

common in the Parish of St. Mary Church, 

near Torquay, and other places, some 30 yean 

ago, but which appears to have died out. It was always 

a mystery whether it was^an old custom derived from 

our Saxon ancestors, and devotion to some deity, no one 

knew. The custom I refer to was that ot calling " a 

neck, a neck ** in the corn-fields. It was generally done 

at the completion of harvest in St. ^lary Church parish, 



but hi other places after the com was all cut. Bnt^ I 

) elieve, on reoolleetion, there was some tradition ot the 

origin of the onstom existing, and that it had raferaaoB 

to the gleaning which was to come after. The reapen 

were rejoicing on account of the blessing attendimr tfa* 

harvest to the poor, who could have the gleaning of tfat 

fields. If you refer to a German diotionaty you will fini 

t he word " nachlese "—gleaning ; '* naohleseu— to glean.* 

The word '* nach " itself means "after." We may te- 

terpret the hurrahs of the reapen and harvestmen as » 

cry for those to come after the gleaners^ a most andeiA 

custom, as all readers of the Bible know, and respectedl 

and observed bj^onr pious ancestors. 

B.B. 

%1.— Tbevilli Stbbbt, Plymouth, formerly called 
ButcherVlane, was after its improvement oalleA 
Treville-street, as I have always understood from its 
being the principal thoroughfare to the three towns of 
Plymouth, Stonehouae« and Dock, tiie latter now 
elevated from Plymouth Dock to Devonport, in conse- 
quence of its risen importance. Within my memory 
the shops in Dock were chiefly carried on by the wives 
of men employed in tne DockyMid, and were supplied 
with groceries by two or three wholrs le and retsil 
grocers in Plymouth. The market in Plymouth was 
then held in Higher Broad-street, now called Buck well- 
street When the new market wa8 1>uilt a grt at increase 
of traffic i asAcd through I utcher s-lane, which led to Hm 
necessity for its improvement, and it became elevated 
from a " lane *' to a " street." There used to be at the 
bottom of Butcher's-lane an inn, known by the nAw>^ ^f 
the Butcher 8 Arms, where farmers were wont to oob- 
gregate. Their capac ity for grog, &o., was very f^reat. 
I have heard a landlord of the said hostelry say that he 
had to sit and drink with his cus tomers and many d 
them would consume sixteen tumblers of spirit-and- 
water in the course of the day ! They often expressed 
their surprise '* that be could stand so much and not get 
drunk." This, he told me was effected by the barmaid 
putting cold tea into his fflass instead of brandy. She 
knew his glass by its having a particular spoon « ith a 
figured handle— when he chose to have brandy he re- 
versed the spoon, turning it upside down, and so 1% 
limited himself to five glasses of grog dming the day 1 

Exet r. J. F. W. 

1 HO. --Ouvbb Soban. It is likety that Scran is meaitf 
for Seraneh, which does not appear in our modem 
dictionaries ; but some thirty years ago I was informed 
by an octogenarian, that when he was a boy and living 
m S<jmer8etshire, he heard his father in a fit of anger 
call one of his workmen a Scranch. He thought this 
was a stramre name, and that he should like to know its 
meaning For this purpose he referred to an old 
dictionary, where he found " Soranch, a crooked legged 
deviL" The lK>y then asked his father whether he knew 
the meaning of " Scranch," the name he had applied to 
his workman- to which he answered **no." On being 
told that the dictionary said it was "a crooked legged 
devil "—the father was sorely grieved to thiiffc that lie 
should have applied such an epithet to a fellow-beinr * 
and was never known to use it after— so best - a thief Is 
often frilled " crooked fingers.'' 

B*eter. j, f. W. 
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Fabdkll. — Perhapsthe following excerpt from Oole's 
Dkiaonary may be admissible :— "FardiiiKdeal,/arEK0 of 
Immd the fourth part of an cure. Fardel of land— <A« 
fomih part of the yardland, or rather ''at Wap »aya) two 
fmrileamakeanook^and fonr nooks make a fardland. 
Farthing of land, a fard'und. Fascicle, a fardel or 
hwtdle. Yardland —verffe of land, an uncertain quantity 
from t5 to40 acres, 

HiBTBKWB. 



•• Weekly Mercury" Septentber.2Zrd, 1882. 

ARMS OF DRAKE. 

We have mnch pleasure in reproducing (by permission) 
in our pages, an abstract of the very interesting paper 
nad by Dr. H. H. Drake at the Atheneum (August 
2ftKd), during the recent visit of the British Archseological 
Aawciation to Plymouth :— 

Although the name of Drake is associated 
with no summons to Parliament, nor any im- 
portant Domesday tenure, it carries inherent evidence 
off antiquity and high-standing. If reference to the 
Soman Draoonarii has been deemed fanciful, there is 
wairant for assigning to it a British origpn, and when 
somames came into general use, derived as they were 
firom the landed possessions, occupation, or personal 
attributes of an individual our primitive Le Drakes 
ooold doubtless point to the proud pymbol of the dragon 
M the source of their significant patronymic. The Kev. 
J. Watson, F.S A., in his history of Halifax, printed 
1775, proves by deeds the use of Drake as a surname 
long before surnames came into general use. As l^rake 
means dragon and a dragon is the creature of heraldry, 
the name itself is heraldic and the arms of the surname is 
no mystery The adoption of the dragon standard can 
be traced through the Indians, Assyrians, Persians, 
Sciythiaus, Darians, llomans, Scandinavians, Britons, 
and Saxons, and the English monarchs, Edmund Iron- 
side raised it at Assandun ; Edward Hi. reared it at 
GieBsy against the Orlflamme, Henry VIL used it at 
Bosworth, and Charles I. caniedit into Scotland in 
ljS39, therefore no obscure person would have adopted it. 
Roger, of Wendover, relates the appearance of a dragon - 
headed star to Uther, to whom the soothsayers foretold 
Kieat things in consequence. He made t^o dragons of 
gold, one for Winchester Cathedral, the other to be 
borne before him in battle, and hence he was called 
Uther Pen- Dragon, or IJther Drake-head - and the 
Welsh princes used Rubens Draco as a surname till the 
marriage of Ralph Mortimer with (aladus, daughter of 
Llewellsm, Prince of Wales, when the name attached to 
Mortimer Levingus Draohe was a tenant of Edward 
the Gonfe98or in the Winchester Domesday book, 
and Levingus, a Winchester monk, becime 
Abbot of Tavistock and Bishop of Eveter ; he was 
boried in r.i vistock. As priests then married, he might 
have been the progenitor of the Drakes — ReginaM Le 



Drake was a freeholder in Tiverton in the reign of 
Henry IIL, and Reginald Drake was a Tavistock monk 
in the time of Edward II. and Edward III., who, with 
the Abbot of Tavistock, abducted Roger de Langford, a 
minor. Therefore, Tavistock appears to be the original 
seat of the Devonshire Drakes. The ancient family 
names of Ralph and Roger prevailed there for centuries, 
and the authority for the dragon arms rests on two seals 
to ancient deeds much older than the Heralds* College- 
one a dragon, the other an eagle dispUyed. Curiously 
the ensigns of the Roman Cohort and Legion— "Stent 
bellatrioes aquil»,saBvique dracones." (CTlaudian, b.z). 
The parties are Roger Drake and Ralph Drake, and Sir 
Francis Drake always used the eagle for a CKst. The 
earliest Drake that Sir Wm. Pole could quote was 
Roger Le Drake, who held half a Knight's fee m Dar- 
tington ; as he held by military service, he must have had 
a shield with a device, and from the name Ro^er he 
would have been of the Tavistock famUy. However, 
Drake*s heiress before 1525 carried off some of this 
properly in marriage, with Maynard, of Tavistock, and 
frequently there were disputes between the Maynank 
and Drakes in respect to land. The Rev. Wm. Drake, 
of Whiteohuroh, adjoining Tavistock, before the time of 
Sir Francis, mentions his cousin Maynard, and the 
knowledge of his relationshipwas kept up tOl Sir Francis 
Drake, the nephew of the Admiral,alluded by will to his 
cousin. Sir John Maynard. Prince heard a tale when 
he was a child which he repeated thirty years after his 
nf ormant's death—that Sir Bernard Drake, meeting? Sir 
Francis Ht Court, boxed his ears for using the Dragon, 
but Prince is very untrustworthy : he said Sir Bernard 
died and was buried in Musbuy, but he died and was 
buried at Crediton. His estates were mortgaged to Sir 
Francis at the time, and his brother Richard was 
Francis s close friend, and kept Don Pedro deValdez 
prisoner for him. They were styled cousins in legal 
documents, and Don Pedro, in his published letter, 
described Francis and Richard as cousins. Both in the 
Heralds' College and in the Bodleian Library are the 
assertions of Cook, ClarencieuT, King of Arms, that 
Bernard Drake and others of his family attested that 
Francis had a right to bear the Dragon, and he intend d 
to enter his authority on the grant ; he was unable todo 
s<» for a very simple reason—there was no room. The 
embellished border had nearly covert the parchment, 
and left no room for the scribe even to insert the abbre* 
viatei form of the original draft, which made no allusion 
t<> the Dragon, but Sir Francis \ ore it and continued to 
till his death ; it is in the Harleian MSS., in Buckhmd 
Abbey, and in Drake's engraved portrait. He sealed 
State papers with it. which he could not have done 
irregularly without bringing the heralds down on him m 
those days ; nor could he have insulted the Queen by 
putting the arms second which Prince says she de- 
signed for his everlasting honour. The absurdity of 
Prince's story ought to have been seen by an antiquary. 
Unreflecting persons judge the past by the present, and 
seeing advertisements offering to find arms for anyone 
specifying name and county, they have no notion tliat 
the modern devices, which never knew the dint of shield 
or lance, came into fashion after shields went oat, and 
eldom ri^ above the level of a trade-mark. 
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MILITARY HISTORY OF PLYMOUTH. 

The importance of Plymouth in a military and naval 
BNiae, MB an important factor in the annals of Engand 
and the British Colonial EmpirOihas hardly been enough 
realized. 

L In the Armada we have the great struggle for the 
liberty of England, and indeed all Northern Europe 
opened at Plymouth when Drake sailed forth to fight 
the Spaniards off Rame Head. 

2. From Plymouth the Pilgrim Fathers weut forth to 
oolonize New England. Plymouth has a great im- 
portanoe in American History. 

3. Whatever importance Plymouth held in the Civil 

wars, certainly in the Revolution of 1688 it had a great 
weight, for, had it not been for Plymouth and Cornwall 
siding with William III., his rear would have been 
threatened on his memorable march towards Exeter and 
London. 

4. In the Napoleonic wars Plymouth, with Ports- 
mouth, held a prominent place. 

I hope the people of Plymouth will remember this in 
connection with their Drake memorial. 
Newlyn. W. S. Laoh-Sztbu&. 



WRECKING IN CORNWALL. 
The following extract from an old nevrspaper, dated 
1722, will be interesting as giving another version of a 
story told in the Wettern Antiquary a few weeks since. 
-Editor. 

TO THX FBINTKB OF TBI LOKDOV OHBONICLE. 

Sib, - 1 have seen with great concern in the London 
papers, a must exaggerated account of the wreck of a 
Dutch frigate on the western coast of Cornwall; that 
the country people with the greatest cruelty and bar- 
barity had robbed and plundered the ship of £16,000 in 
cash, and the crew on board of all their clothes ; and 
tiiat it was the natural characteristic of Comishmen to 
act in this manner, and even to murder, to effect the 
purposes of plunder. If the truth of those facts could 
be supported, it would be a disgraoe to the kingdom at 
liige, and to the inhabitants of this county in par- 
ticular; but I am sorry to say, that newspapers are 
many timeemade the vehicles of abuse; and that the most 
base untmths are often propagated by persons who 
take a pleaaare in sporting with the feelings, and attack- 
ing a whole community. Such oondnct is a disgrace to 
any man ; and the writer of the paragraph alluded to 
ou^t to bluah when he is informed that the charge is as 
false as it is infamous. In the first place, all the money 
saidto be lost does not amount to £900, and it is not 
even suggested that the Cornish people have it ; for, 
when it ia considered, that the Dutch ship was wrecked 
rom negligence, inattention, or perhaps some worse 
motive, and that the people on board were under no sort | 
of discipline ; can it be supposed that 900 soldiers (the 
sweepings of the gaols of Holland) with the seamen 
belonging to the ship, were so scrupulously honest as to 
leave a few ducats on board ? ^^n the other hand, when 
the ship got on shore near a cove oalled Coverack, and 
had fired a gun, the people in the cove, with the greatest 
humanity, aasembled every boat they had^ and, at the 
^isk of their lives, saved all the men on board. On the 



following morning, numbers of people, no dou^t, 
assembled, and many articles on board might be carried 
away, or perhaps pic- ed up on the sea; but instead of 
plundering the c^hip and the people in the way so 
lUberally and falsely stated, the Cornish men by agree- 
ment saved great part of the sails and materials under 
an allowance of the usual salvage, and which are now 
selling for the benefit of those concerned, imder the 
direction of the Officers of the Customs. That some 
3aixorb uiAcl holdiers lost their small bundles of clothes 
upon their being landed, is not to be denied ; for it is 
well knov'Ti that they robbed each other, and afterwards 
made the best of their way to various parts of the king- 
dom ; many of the seamen and soldiers, being English 
and Irish, were trepanned on board, under the denomina- 
tion of silver coped men, a term well known on the 
coast. 

It is a melancholy reflection that peculation of any 
sort should be known to take place at wrecks ; \ ut that 
such barbarity, ferocity, and inhumanity, as would dis- 
grace any country, should be published to all Europe, 
when in truth the contrary has been the fact, must re- 
flect infamy on the author who u base enough to publish 
in papers what he knows to be nothing more than the 
fabrication of his own brain. In justice, therefore, to 
the kingdom at laxge, and to this county in particular, 
vou will no doubt assist in wiping away such a stigma, 
by giving a comer in your paper to a constant reader, 
and 

A Cornish Man. 

Coverack, near Helstone, Jan. 17, 1792. 



PETITION FROM AN "OLD SOLDIER." 
We extract the following curious petition from "Kings 
Briefs ; their Purposes and History. By Cornelius 
Walford, F.LA., F.8.S., F. R. Hist. So.,&c., Barrister- 
at- Law, 1882":— 

The following petition from an " old soldier " residing 
in Plpmouth is remarkable alike for the quaintness of its 
spelling and the earnestness of its prayer: ~ 

'* Unto oure highe and moogU reverent fader in God and 
gracioute lord Archbishop ofCawnturburyand Chauncdler 
of Engehnd. 

•* Bisechith mekely youre poure orator and perpetuell 
bedeman Richard Harrolde dwellynge in Plummouthe 
that it wolde pleaj»e unto yome graciouse lordshi.p to 
knowen how that youre saide bisechere is ifalle into 
grete poverte, standynge in grete age, and he may not 
helpe hymselfe, for as moche as he hathe ispende his 
tyme in ye kynges werres by yende see, there beynge in 
prison of longe tyme durynge, to his grete undoynge for 
eveimorewithoute ye helpe and ye socoure of good 
mennes almes ; Wherefore please it unto youre full 
reverent faderhod and graciouse lordshipp that ye vold€ 
fotochesaffe aUe the reverens of Ood and of his dereworth 
passion to have compassion andpiUe over hym for ye pUe 
that Criste hadde over Mai'y Matodeleyne graciously to 
grawnte to youre saide bisechere your lettre of pardon 
under your graciouse scale, as he evere more desyreth 
effectually to pray for your graciouse lorde, and for alle 
youre full noble worthy annsetres, atte the levetena of 
God and in werke of charitee." Eduob. 
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AN OLD ELM TREE. 
I clip he following from the FumUure Oazeae,toT 
May 20, 1882.— ** A Beehive in an EUn Tree.— At 
Buckland, near Ashburton, a very fine elm tree of great 
age, which was the principal ornament of the church- 
yard, was blown down and Bplit by the recent gale, 
when it was discovered that the enorm us trunk was a 
beehive containing an accumulation of honey weighing 

over 3cwt." 
Exeter. Habkt Hems. 



DRAKE'S ILL-GOTTEN GOLD. 

In the life of Sir F. Drake in " The Holy State," by 
T. FuUer, 16*8, he says *lt grieved him not a little that 
some Prince Courtiers refused the goLl he oflfered them 
as gotten by pyracie, some of them would have been loath 
to have been told that they had aurum tholosanum m 
their own purses. ' p.l28. Old Fuller, however, as a finale 
to Drake'H life, says, "In a word, should those that speak 
against hiro fast till they fetch their bread whei^ he 
did his, they would have a good stomach to eat it i. 
b p. 131. 

Exeter. ^- P^^'"^' 
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437. -Thk Pillion is thb West. -The ExeUr Gazettt 
dips the following from the current issue of the riw 
Stock Journal.-rhe Pillion. -The widow of a small 
squire in North Devon told me, some years ago, that 
when she was married at Exeter, about the beginning of 
this century, she went home with her husband on a 
pUlioii. Are there any later records of this mode of 
locomotion in the Western Counties ? 

Exeter. H^»*^ ^**'®' 

438.— Was Asne Boleyn of Dbvosshibb Family.— 
I heard it said during our late Archaeological Congress, 
that Queen Anne Boleyn was of partiall .Devonshire 
descent, and related to the Devonshire Carys (of 
Totnes,&c). Can anv one give her genealogy ? Itwouldbe 
curious if the woman whose beauty had such an effect on 
English history was of Devonshire race. Can anyone 
give the the genealogy of Amy Robsart?- also. I think,a 
Devonshire beauty of the Tudor age. Pbnwith. 

439.— Chables II. AT Dartmouth. -There is, I hear, 
a house in Dartmouth where Charles II. is said to have 
twice stayed, and *here there used to be relics of him. 
Can anyone give particulars, and also say what has be- 
come of the relics of " the Merry Monareh," tiU lately 
to be seen there. Pknwith. 

440.— CoBNisH Crosses.— There was a bequest in the 
fifteenth century by Dr. Andrewartha, of S. Creed, 
mentioned in the History of Cury, for the repair and 
preservation of Cornish Crosses. Can anyone give 
particulars of it ? It is a pity some one does not do the 
lame as the learned doctor, and give money now-a-days 

to save these curious relics of Christian antiquity. 

PxirwTTH. 

441.-THE Habbib Family.— When did the Harris 
family come into Cornwall ? Where omi I findanaooonnt 
of thrfB genealogy? W.S.L.S, 
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Red Cloak Folk-Talb and •*8cabe."— "Frane 
Flume,'' in his reply, endeavours to bring us out of the 
" stoggy " ground of Devonshire folk-lore, and place us 
upon the more substantial stratum of historical fact, 
by reference to "Mr Wilkie Collins and his 
"Miscellanies." The "invasion' by the French then 
spoken of. I find, in drawn mainly from " Kelly a ffistorji 
of the Wars." This I have also read, and have been 
unable to discover the remotest allusion to the ruse of 
the red cloaks or petticoats. Now what are we to 
think ? Were we so unprepared at the time ? C uki 
valiant Frenchmen be so taken in ? Did they again 
attempt a landing at another time • n our own oosst. 
and did the same ruse succeed once more ? Surely 
auppresaio veri in history is manifest. VVliich is fa ct, 
and which is fiction ? 

Plymouth. F. G. G. 

Cross at Brent. - WestetTi Antiguarp, 26th August, 
1882— The granite shaft which Mr. H. Sfaarrock 
observed lying on the ground near some cottages at the 
east of the churehyard, is not, as he suggests, a portion 
of a cross, but is merely one of the pillars which sup- 
ported the roof of the old shambles, which were situated 
in the centre of the town, as mentioned by me in the 
present volume of the Weater^i Antiquarp, p. 39. After 
the shambles were demolished, some of these pillars lay 

tor many years by the side of the road, i t front of the 
building which was formerly the poor-house, while others 

were left standing, but on the spot being cleared a few 

years ago they were deposited in various parts of the 

town. There is, however, a cross at Brent, and it 

doubtless Kt one time stood in the market-place, but I 

have not been able to ascertain its exact position there, 

as I cannot get any satisfactory evidence of its having 

been seen erect. It lay on the ground for years with the 

pillars above-mentioned, and« like them, its shaft is 

octagonal in shape. It is now lying in a court near the 

back of the Anchor Hotel. The top is broken off, and 

its present height is five feet six inches. Its width across 

the arms is two feet seven inches, and the circumference 

immediately under the arms is three feet nine inches. 

At the bottom the circumference is rather more, as the 

shaft slightly tapers. 

Brent. William Crossing. 

Christening the Apple Trees. —Mr. Barrett (London) 
points out that about forty or fifty yean ago it was the 
custom amongst the farmers and others to hold a gather- 
ing at their houses in rotation, for the purpose of blessing 
the apple trees. The ceremony was performed at mid- 
night. A large tub of cider being prepared, the company 
would stand around the best tree in the orohitrd with 
lighted torohes and drinking cups full of cider. Before 
they drank, however, the farmer recited the follow- 
ing lines : — 

Apple tree, we drink to ^bee, 

Bad, bear, and blow, 

Apples enow, 

HaU foil, cap* fnll, 

Three boshel bats fall. 
Hip, blp^ burrkh. 

Then the fanner would take a horn full of cider and 
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obristeiL the tree by throwing the horn of cider against 
it Thifl being done the company shouted *' Hurrah.'* 
A dance followed, with feasting, the festivitiee being kept 
up till the morning hours. 

Rathut.— In page 64, July, 1882, William Pengetly 
enquires whence I obtained the quotation containing 
the word " rathest." This question opens up a subject 
that would lead to ncore than would be suited to the 
oolumna of the Western ArUiquaty, But to be as concise 
as may be consistent with the due answer to the subject, 
I will state the origin of the verse in question. It was 
my privilege to pass my apprenticeship under the roof of 
the talented Dymond family, in Bridge-street, Exeter. 
The shop was much resorted to by country people 
entering the dty by the Exe bridge, and coming from 
the peculiarly Devonshire districts rich in folk-lore and 
dialect In my necessary intercourse with them, I 
found that I had much to learn to be 
able to understand their requirements. This was 
*'nutB for me," and I soon became an apt 
scholar, not only in their lingo, but also in their mode of 
tluragfat. The family were weU up in these matters, and 
the origin of words and sayings was often the 
Bobjectof disoussion at the end of the day. It was sel- 
dom that our little party retired to rest before eleven 
o'dock. I was the youngest of the company, and was 
privileged to listen to the discussions on various topics 
that were minutely descanted on. It was curious to 
ohserve that acknowledged inUhi were to be discussed, 
often for no other purpose than for demonstrating why 
they were such. In these tournaments of 
mental p wer, the nice discriminations were 
elicited that trained the faculties to the capacity 
for the noblest efforts. I would mention that the 
Iscan Budget was established, where Essays on various 
subjects were brought, read, and discussed. Here was 
cradled the pioduction of my brother-in-law, Jonathan 
Djrmond, who, after the Iscan Budget ceased to be, 
thought that his '* Enquiry into the Aocordancy of War 
with the Principles of Christianity," Ac, was too valuable 
to be lost -and revising it, it has passed through several 
editions. After that, he] wrote his " Essays on the 
Principles of Morality, and on the Moral and Political 
Bights and Obligations of Mankind, 2 vols., 1829,** a 
work that has found a place amongst the highest 
standard works on Moral and Political Truth. The 
reading of Jonathan Dymond*s works will best show 
the quality and leading tendency of his mind, yet with 
all his power hewas ever willing to consult ^th others 
as to the soundness of his views- Busily engaged as he 
necessarily was in attending to oustomers in the shop, I 
have oiUna. seen him step hastily to his desk, make a 
note of some passing thought, that he might refer to it 
iriien he had more opportunity, which was 
usually from nine to eleven o'clock at night, or from five 
to seven in the morning. Now, as to '* Rathest.*' My 
friend, the lAte William Dymond, an elder brother of 
Jonathan was, to use a Devonshire expression, a poet 
*' to the manner bom.*' He too handled the measuring 
yard, but yearned after literary pursuits. He studied to 
qualify himself for becoming the master of a school, Tn 
this he suooeeded, and kept a successful establishment, 



first at Heavitree, and subsequently at Alp^*ington I 
have said that he was a "bom poet," and beautiful 
poetry he wrote. A great many of his pieces were copied 
by his friends or were learnt by heart, or they would all 
have been lost, for a little before his decease he de- 
stroyed all his m nuscripts. His son, Charles William, 
who is a Civil Engineer, now residing at Plymouth, has 
succeeded in collecting these coraes, and I have often 
wished to see them in print, for they are well worthy of 
preservation. William Dymond was fond of enquiry 
into the origin of words and sayings, and I remember 
his remarking on the word Rathe as an adjective from 
which we have Rather, and he gives Rathest as the super- 
lative by repeating the lines referred to, which he com- 
posed for the air of the ** Auotrian Retreat.'* 
Exeter. J. F. Wilkbt. 



" Weekly Mercury',' September 30///, 1882. 

THE FULFORDS OF GREAT FULFORD. 

Mr. F. A . Fulford arrived at age upon September 20, 
1882, and great rejoicings took place. Referring thereto 
the Exiier Gazette says : — ** The Fulfords have possessed 

Great Fulford ' since the time of King Richard I., 
and probably settled there at a much earlier period. 
They are repeatedly to be found playing a prominent 
part in the events of the times, and they seem to have 
done their share of fighting for king and country. 
There were three of the family who distinaruished them- 
selves in the crusades, viz., Sir Wen de Fulford, 8ir 
Baldwin de Fulford, and Sir Amias de Fulford. A Sir 
Baldwin de Fulford fought on the side of Henry VI. at 
Towton Field, and was beheaded at Hexham in 1461. 
His son, Sir Thomas, was among the knights attainted 
of high treason for espousing the cause of the Earl of 
Richmond, and was among those who assisted t he Ear 
of Devon in the relief of Exeter when besieged by Perkin 
Warbeck. A Colonel Francis Fulford garrisoned his 
house at Fulford for King Charles, and his son, Sir 
Thomas Fulford, was killed in the King's service.*' 

After the presentation, Mr. X. Seward, as the senior 
tenant, returned thanks on behalf of the tenantry, re- 
marking " he had been a tenant of the Fulford family 
for now about 40 years, and his family before him for 
nearly 250 years. There were very few in the country 
could look back and say that their family had been 
tenants of the same fa«nlly for such a time, and he could 
only hope that his family would continue to be tenant* 
of the b ulfords another 260 years." 

The arms of the Fulfords are :— Gules, a chevron^ 
argent, quartering, Fitzourse, Moreton, Becston,Bozom» 
St George, Cantelupe, St. Alban, and Chalons. Sup- 
porters, two Paracens, proper ; crest, a Bear*s head 
erased, sable, muzzled or. Motto "Bear up.'* 

Exeter. Habrt Hsmb. 



OLD METHOD OF RECKONING. 
T here is a mode among the lower uneducated elaiet 
m West Cornwall of keeping their debtor and creditor 
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accounts that may be peculiar to this district or not 
However, undoubtedly no ft that education is becoming 
general through the influence of School Board extended 
tuition, the time is not far distant when it will be- 
come a thing of the past it may be worthy of record in 
your pages. The system, if such it may be called, con- 
sists of sigrns, for the most part made with chalk, on the 
backs of cupboard-doorsorother convenient places -thus a 
Ostands for a shilling ; half thus ), sixpence ; down line 
thus I a penny, and — for half-penny ; so that 28. 7id. 
would be written thus. 0) | — . When the smaller 
sum becomes a larger, the finfi^rs remove the two half- 
penny marks and substitute the penny ; likewise for six 
pennies, the mark ) is substituted, so that a small space 
will keep an nccount up to £1. 

Some readers may be able to extend this informa- 
tion to beyond this amount by signs in use, but I have 
not met with any. 

Abraham Harbis Biokfobd, M.D , &c 

Camborne. 



CURIOUS ENTRIES OF BAPTISMS IN 
COLYTON REGISTER. 

1704. — William St. Andrew, found on St. Andrews day 

at the Hare and Hounds in a basinet — Feb. 28. 

Golyton Church is dedicated to St. Andrew. 
1714.— Elizabeth, found in a basket at Christopher 

Browns door at CulUford— 26 May. 
1730.— Henry Hepor, a child baptized. 

Note.— This child was borne up by the Cundiett the 24 

of Maye while p3ople where att church. 

Poor little human waifs, found after the fashion 
of Moses of old, if not exactly in an ark of bulrushes. 

Colyton. W. H. H. R. 



CORNISH FOLK TALE. 

I have recently come across, in Cornwall, the 
following folk tale, which I have never met in any 
Cornish collection : — 

** There was a certain great man who was disturbed 
from his rest by a voice saying * Caleb wants you.* He 
woke and thought who can Caleb be. Knowing no person 
called Caleb, he went to sleep again. A second time 
the voice came, and with the same result. The third 
time he had his horse saddled, and a pannier filled with 
provisions. The horse was let to go where it would. 
At last it reached a poor man's house whose name 
was Caleb, and who, with his family, was in great 
distress." 

I am not sure if this is a genuine Cornish folk tale,but 
I met with it near the Land's End. 

Cornubiensis. 



VVIUDECOMBE IN THE MOOR. 

It will perhaps be within the limits of propriety to dis- 
•088 in the columns of the Wttttrn Antiquarp, what is 
the correct spelling of Widdecombe, the above as far as I 
oan learn is the earliest we have on record, and which I sup- 
pose to be most consistent with historical as well as pro- 
vincial probability. 



I suppose the^ is no doubt but the district 
peopled by Phoenicians, who resorted to that valley for 
tin which there abounded. 

It is well known that colonists leave the marks of tfaor 
footsteiis in the names they give to the places they in- 
habit. On this ground I suggest that Wady, being the 
PhoBnician word for valley, gives the foundation for tba 
Celtic addition of coombe a viJley — ^the meaning of wady 
not being known. The genius of the Pevon pronunciatton 
would seem naturally to exchange Wady for Widde. By 
this vari>ition no violence is done to the antiquarian his- 
tory of the locality. I observe, however, that what shoald 
be dear to the antiquary has been sought to beinterfered 
with by the attempt to supplant the time-honoured Ius> 
torical name by substituting TTufecoombe, wliich, however 
correct it may be as de«cr ptive of its natural formation, 
tends to rob it of those legendary attributes that conjure 
up the days when a people of strange language visited ou 
Western Peninsula. 

The fact of Syrian names existing in our locality gives 
some coimtenance to the above opinion. Our Partmoar 
Tor is historical as being the scene of human sacrifices, 
and affording a root for many an agonising word, such ss 
Torture Tortuous (writhing in agony). Torrid, and iHm 
word Tor as well^as Beer describe localities where the 
Phcenician probably had his dwelling as well as sacri* 
ficed to Baal on Bel Tor opposite the sun rising. 

If any farther light can be thrown on this interesting 
subject it will be very acceptable. 

Exeter. J, F. Wilkit. 



LORD SELBORNE AND THE SEATON 

POET. 

At the banquet given at the Exeter Guildhall to Lord 
Selbome by t)ie Mayor (Mr. Thomas Andrew) and 
Corporation on September 21, his lordship narrated the 
following curious prophecy : — 

The Lord Chancellor, when a student, came with Mr. 
Tait and two or three other companions on a " reading 
tour"— giving opportunities of study which in after lifs 
are frequently looked back upon, and furnish pleasant 
reminiscences. At Seaton the Lord Chancellor fell in 
with a local poet, who, his eye " in a fine frenzy rolling,** 
in a moment of rare inspiration, predicted that for two 
of the party the highes*'' honours were aw iting then/ 
One would wear the mitre and the other the ermine^ 
Rarely has poet-prophet been so suocessfuL The 
Lord (Chancellor whom he discovered in embryo, wm 
here present m the Guildhall of Exeter. The Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whom he als'> discovered, i^ 
alas ! languishin? on a bed of sickness, and it would 
cheer his Grace if we could convey to his mind the sigh 
of sympathy which arose at the tender reference of the 
Lord Chancellor to his sad condition. The Lord 
Chancellor could not name the poet. He was a member 
of a Scotch university, and was a master of the Grammar 
School at Colyton. A humble-minded man, who used 
to beguile his time by twisting a rhyme and gatherioff 
refreshment for his soul by the contemplation of NaturSi 
Stirling was his name, and honourable, though not lu- 
crative, was his vocation. He has long since gone to 
is rest. He left a single daughter, possessed ci ooo- 
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aideimUe liienury tokiit» who beoiuaae • popalttr writer 
in London magsdnea. If she were living, she might 
poesiUy be able to tell the Lord Ghancellor that the 
prophetic loal of her father rang through the lines whioh 
live in his memoiy. 

A later oommimication gives the following, but, in 
it Smith, not Stirling, is given as the poets name: - 

Buf -The Lord High Chancellor, in his speech at the 
Municipal Banquet in the Guildhall on Thursday after- 
noon, referred to a poetical prophecy by a Nonconfor- 
mist minister of Seaton, of which he could, on recent 
inquiry, find no t race of present existence. In the 
Btblioiheea DetMmientii is the following, under the head 
of *' Poetry'* : ^" Seaton Beach, aPoem,&c , with notes, 
by the Rev. J. B. Smith ; London, 1833. P.'* Is this 
the poem referred to ? The date corresponds with the 
Chancellor's reference. The letter.*' P'' means " pri- 
vate library,** where probably Mr. Davidson, the com- 
pQer, found it. 

Exeter, September 22nd, 1882. 

Exeter. Habbt Himb. 

THE FIRST DRAKE BARONETCY 
Aa we know not what mischief may arise from an 
error in a book of reference, it would be unfair to others 
if I allowed the statement of my friend, Francis Drake 
Fearce, to pass unnoticed, viz., that his great-great* 
uncle, Lieut. John Drake, was the U»t Baronet. 

I was led into a tedious investigation yean ago by the 
pasitive assertion of an uncle in America, that my great- 
grandfather could have taken up the above Baronetcy, 
and that he left home when a young man to take 
possession of a distant estate which had been in that 
Baronets family 150 years before. My father, who 
heard from his father that we were of*' the true old 
Drake family of Devon,** condoded, on wrong grounds, 
that we were not of Sir Frauds Drake's branch because 
we b ire the red wjrvem. While turning over the patent 
rolls of Elisabeth I discovered accidentally that dififerent 
parcels of land left in my great-grandfather' s will were 
at that time in ward of Bernard (after Sir Bernard) 
Dr ike. Onr land was sold, and for reasons I need not 
explain. The deeds are now inaooessiUe, bat three 
branches of the Drakes, or their family connectioM,heid 
very laigely around for several generations. The Drakes 
of fiystock, of Whitchurch, or Tavistock (not laigely), 
and a Somerset and Dorset branch, who, forgetting 
that they once bore the wy vem, obtained from Ulster 
King-at-Arms a grant of the arms of Sir Franoie Drake, 
en the strength of their assertion that they descended 
from a brother of the Admiral. 

In proving that my great-grandfather ooald not have 

been entitled to the Baronetcy, I had to prove the ex- 

tbction of all the males, and this I could, all except 

three. I then rested for a few years, contented to 

believe that either Lieut. John I «ake^ or Henry Drake, 

of (^heltenham, who assumed the title later, was the last 

fiamnet. t have kept my knowledge to myself, and dr- 

eam-itaic -8 have been brou;;ht to light whioh give me 

eve^ rdt'vm to b)lteve thit numsr ins male de9cendant<< 

are livmg, and that the Baronetey can be revived It 

is my duty to advise yim noeoKdiagly; 
LondoiL H H Dbaeo. 



ROCHE ROCKS AND HERMITAGE. 

T' e '* Church town " of Roche is about seven miles 
south-west of Bodmi'i, and about half -a-nule south of tha 
church this singular pile of roc' s stands up, c owned with 
the remains of an old ciiapel dedic ited to St. Michael, a 
common dedication to buildings situated on elevations. 
The chapel is said to have been once tenanted ^-y a her- 
mit, and more recently by a leper. 

Presuming that the church is dedicated to St. RoeUe^ . 
whose anniversary is on the 16th August, we gather tha 
following account of him from ETone. It appears that» 
making a pilgrimage from MontpeUier to Rome during 
a pestilence, he devoted himself to the sicW, became 
infected, and lacking bread in the f 01*081, a hound be- 
longing to one Gotard daily took bread away from hia> 
m aster's board and bare it to Roche, whom Gotaid 
thereby discovered and administered to his necessities. 
In the old representations of St. Roche he is seenattirad 
as a pilgrim with his staff, and lifting his garment U> 
show a wound in the thigh which an angel is inspecting ; 
the dog alpo is attending him. The phrase. " sound as » 
roach '* probably alludes to his healing attributes, and 
as the patron saint of persons afflicted with the plague. 
The " Golden Legend " contains his life, and ends thus : 
*' The feest of Saynte Rocke is alwaye holden on tha 
morowe after the daye of the assumpcyon of our lady, 
whiche life i translated out of latpi into en^Iysshe by 
me Wyllyam Caxton.*' St. Roche hiI ay w^is anciently 
observed as a wake or great harvest fesiival. and this 
notice of the saint may not be thus out of order for tha 
present number of the Western Antiquary, in which ai^* 
illustration of these rocks is to appear. 

Exeter. O. T. 



j^ue^s. 



442.'WiLLiAic IIL AT BtazHAiL— Are t'lere any^ 
traditions in the neighbourhood of Torbay and Totnea^ 
of the landing of William III. ? Plyin:>uth garrison 
played an important part in English hiitory at that- 
time. W. S. L. S. 

Newlyn. 

443.-0 iR^nsH Pbivatsbbs —A very curious contri- 
butian to the history of the sea wou^d be the re ords of 
Cornish privateers. The number of them in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries seems to have been con* 
siderable, and they did much to annoy the enemies of 
England. I believe there are many relics of privateering 
enterprise preserved in the county, W. S. L. S. 

Newlyn. 

444. — PoBTBAiT or Sib Nioholas Slanvmo.— Can 
anyre«derof the Wettern Antiquary inform me if he- 
knows of a print of the above-named worthy, who was 
(jk>veraor of Pendennis Castle in 1610, and alao M P. for- 
Plymonth at that period. He was killed at the siege of 
Bristol in l(Ma. If such a thing is extant, I should like 
togetaoopy. I believe he was buried at Bickleigh, 
near Plymouth. The old cavaliers were fond of 
h vin ; their jnetures taken, and there are often gooA 
printrtof thoBi to be foand in old shops. Any informa- 
tion oi^ this matter wUl be aooeptable. 

Wdf bonr^^ H'4t» Norfolk. . B W. H. 
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Whalbs in Pltmouth.— The dead whale which was 
•exhibited at Goxaide or Britonside, abont, or over, fifty 
years ago, was found floating in the channel, off 
Plymonth. It was towed in alongside a quay, some sails 
were spread to receive it ; the stench « as horrible, and 
the public were admitted at a small fee to enjoy the 
sight. The whale was striped, and from my descrip- 
tion given, from recollection, to Dr. Gttnther, he 
thought it might have been a Rorqualus SibbaMiL 

London. WrvtBN Odlbs. 

In your last week's issue reference is made to the 
jkbove. I remember aboutfifty-fiveyears ago ali»rge whale 
being brought into Plymouth and *' moored " alongside 
the cellar or warehouse on the east side of Sutton PooL 
It was nearly seventy feet long. I was a boy at the 
time, and well remember how amazed I was in looking 
up its huge sides, which towered several feet above my 

head. 
Southampton. Old Pltmothian. 

226.— MuTLBT.— Mutley probably derives its name 
fromMuta, a place where hawks were kept, and Ley 
^^axon), a pasture or meadow, from which we may infer 
that in the days of Falconry the Plymouthians were 
Bocustomed to resort to these fields to enjoy this sport. 
Exeter. J- ^- ^• 

Abish.- -In the South Devon Muteun for Ostober 1st, 
1834, there is an article on " St. Budeauc Church," in 
the course of which occur these words :— ** Where the 
mower, the reaper, and other labourers are not employed 
in the harvest field thearrishes are besprinkled with 
the village poor busily and cheerfully employed in ear- 
picking, asgle ^ning is termedinthe homely compound of 
our old English vernacular." In a foot-note an explana- 
tion is thus given. "Arrish-a stubble field after the 
com has been cut." The article, though unsigned, bears 
internal evidence of having been written by the Vicar at 
the time in question. Hibyskwb 

431,— \KOiBNT WATeRO-ruBSB ox Dabtmoob.— The 
watercourse referred to by M. Y. Y. T. (about a mile 
fromMerivale Bridge towards Tavistock) is, as he 
aurmises. an ancient tin-stream-work, such as the querist 
will find somewhere in the bed of every Dartmoor 

torrent. 
Plymouth. 0. W. D. 

Dbwbbstohb. -I do not think the word Dewer, as 
applied to the rook near Shaugh Bridge, has anything 
to do with the Druids. Possibly it may be connected 
with the Cornish Dour, or Do wr- water. Mists and rain 
clouds »;ather there, the rivers meet at its foot. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 

\ Cbankb on Dabtmoob.— I have always thousrht that 
Cranmere Pool was derived from cranes, and though 
other derivations are ingenious, yet unfd more evidence 
is adduced than I have yet met I shall retain this opinion. 
That cranes are occ^rionally met in Devon, even now,i8, 
I believe, a fact, for I remember seeing one several yeaw 
ago in Devonport Market, which I was told was shot in 
the county. In the middle ages, I believe, both cranes 



and storks were not uncommon in England ; in fact, old 

English writings neem to prove as much. Their 

rarity now is probably due to the destructive action of 

our sportsmen. They have simply been killed off. A 

collection of the records of now rare birds in our old 

books and manuscripts would be an interesting work. I 

do not think it has yet been done, and chos, natarslly, 

people thinir because cranes, bustards, storks, and other 

such largre birds are now rare in Eng^land, they always 

have been so. 

Perwitb. 



Cbanhcbb Pool and Cbanb Hcll^I have read 
with much interest Mr. E. Parfitt's note on ** Cranmere 
Pool and the Crane," and though I believe the popular 
notion is that the name of the desolate pool on Dartmoor 
signifies the mere, or lake of cranes, yet I see he in- 
clines to the belief, and I think with more probability, 
that it is of Celtic origin. 

Dyer, in his " Restoration of the Ancient Modes of 
Bestowing Names on the Rivera. Hills, &C," says that 
*' Jifathair, or Bfolhair, pronounoed M^ur or 3foer^ has 
become Mere and Moor, and means the moiker, as well 
as the retervoirf or to^ree, of water or rivers:" and after 
pointing out that in Donn's map the pool in question is 
called CraU'tnere observes that " Oran and (Trail used 
indiscriminately are derived from An or Au, water or 
hill, with Or prefixed." It must be observed that some 
rivers have dropped initial consonants, and other* taken 
a prefix of one or more letters. Thus the Trobis, or 
TroviuB. became the Ravius. We have the iDimand the 
Glun, the I>in and the f^n-may. R and L were used 

without distinction The Clan may 

therefore be the Ocn ; and as W and U were changed 
for each other, and as An and Au are both water, Ortm 
or Orau mav be deemed the name word in streams or 
sources. Hen 'e Oranford, Granford, or (as U woa ofisB 
pronounced like Y\ Crayford. Hence also the river 
Crane, and consequently Cran or Crau-m^re, will im^ 
the water or river souree ; but if iiu or An should mean 
hill, then the kU\ spring, or touree,** 

On maps I find the name is as frequently rendered 
Craumere as Cranmere, and is sometimes divided into 
two words, the latter occasionally appearing as Meer. 
Now, in the south quarter of the forest we have another 
object in whose name the word Crane appears. It is ao 
eminence near the head of the Plym . and is called by the 
moormen Crane Hill. On the same manhy platean 
on which that river takes its rise, the 
Erme, the Avon. and the Yeakn alao 
have their sources, so that we have in the north quait« 
a Cranmere, around which spring four or five of ifat 
principal Dartmoor streams, and in the south quarter a 
Crane Hill, surrounding which are the fountain heads ol 
as many others,— two localities having very similir 
natural features This fact would justify us in the be- 
lief that the word Crane, occurring in connection with 
the Pool and with the Hill, is from the same sonice— th« 
word An or An, and we may be pretty certain thai it 
has nothing whatever to do with the bird of that nama 

There is. indeed, another source from which tbt 
name Crane Hill may be derived, which how- 
ever, if it be the right one, would set aside the oonnectiov 
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jiut obaerved. Is it poflsible that we have In Cnne HOI 
a cotraption of the word Croundel ? Plym Croundel has 
not yet been identified. It is marked as being near the 
npper waters of the Plym, on an old map of Dartmoor, 
^f which an interesting acoount is given by Mr. G. 
^penoe Bate in the fifth volume of the Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association. It is a possible case that 
the name Croondel having lingered after the object, 
whatever it was, to which it was attached was lost 
sight of, may in process of time have become comxpted 
to Came Hill, and then given to the eminence near 
the source of the Plym. 1 do not, however, 
think this very likely, but believe we must seek its 
origiD, as before observed, in the old Celtic word for 
water. 

The meaning of the word Croundel has not been 
.-determined ; a few remarks upon the name will form 
the subject of another note. 

There is a plantation just below Bellaford Tor called 
the Oranery, but whether this is an old name applied to 
it, or merely a modern one, I cannot say. 

Bowe says that Cranmere Pool is about 220 yards in 
circumference, and if it is measured around the outside 
of the broken ground on its west side, it probably is 
.so : but from a careful measurement which I made 
«f it a year or so since, I found the droum- 
ferenoe of the actual basin to be not more than 
190 yards. Unfortunately, the bank of the pool has 
been broken through, and it is no longer capable of con- 
taining any great depth of water, a fact to which I 
alluded in the Western Antiquary, voL I., p. 95. 

This is to be greatly regretted, but a very trifling 
amount of labour would repair the bank and restore to 
us Cranmere as it was of old, a veritable mountain tarn, 
and prevent its remaining any longer as it is —a mere 
boggy hollow. If this were done it would be a matter 
•of congratulation to all lovers of the moor, and the 
"Urn of Cranmere" would once more deserve its 
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One of our illustrations this month represents the 
curious pile of rocks in Cornwall, known as Roche 
Rocks. Reference was made to this singukr formation 
in Western Antiquary, v. I., pp. 35, 58, and we may 
supplement the former notices by the following brief 
pars^raph extracted from " Excursions in the County of 
Cornwall," by F. W. L. Stockdale, 1824, p. 143-4 :— 

" A ride from hence (Tremere, an ancient seat of the 
Courtenays, near Bodmin) to the Roach (?) Rocks will 
be highly gratifying to the curious traveller, or an 
admirer of natural curiosities. They consist of three 
immense piles of craggy ponderous stones, rising to a 
considerable height, and at a distance resembling an 
ancient castle. On the summit of the pile, in the centre, 
«tand the remains of a small building, which formerly 
4:ontained two apartments, and is supposed to have been 
.erected for religious purposes." 



"These rocks," says Dr. Maton, " consist of a white 
sparry quartz, mixed with schoerl, which appears in 
innumerable needle-like crystals. Two or three varieties 
of this substance are observable; in one the schoerl 
being more sparingly interspersed, and in another more 
abundantly; a pile of rocks starting abruptly out of a 
wide green surface, and covering some space witk 
enormous fragments, on which there are only a few 
vestiges of incipient vegetation, form a singular scene, 
exhibiting a kind of wild sublimity peculiar to itself." 
Mrs. Whitcombe in her interesting book, " Bye-gone 
Days in Devon and Cornwall," says, at page 247 : — 

"About seven miles from Bodmin 'are the Roche 
Rocks. This lonely spot is well suited to the wild tales 
attached to it. There are three separate masses of rock, 
and on the highest point are some ruins, apparently of an 
ancient chapel, and many and curious are the legends 
connected with this elevated abode. This chapel was 
dedicated to St. Michael. The last tradition of this 
hermitage is that when it was kept in repair, a persom 
diseased with a grievous leprosy was either placed, or 
fixed himself, therein, where he lived until the time of his 
death to avoid infecting others. He was daily attended 
with meat, drink, washing, etc., by his daughter, named 
Gunett, or Gundred ; and the well from whence she 
fetched water for his use is to this day shown, and called 
by the name of St. Gunett*s Well. It is situated at 
some little distance from the rocks, in a retired glen. *• 
At page 261 of the same work, in giving an account of 
Dosmary Pool and the notorious Tregeagle, she says : — 
" On the rising of an easterly wind the Devil chases him 
three times round the pool, and Tregeagle is compelled 
to make his escape ta Roche Rock, where, by his putting 
his head into one of the chapel windows, he is safe." 

We are indebted to Mr. G. Townsend, of Exeter, for 
the drawing, to whom we tender our most hearty thanks 
for this and past favours. 

Our second illustration represents the Butter Row at 
Dartmouth. This famous old town possesses many 
objects of interest and antiquity, and although numerous 
improvements have been made of late years, with the 
result of removing some fine specimens of ancient 
architecture, enough still remains to enable the visitor to 
judge of the former picturesque character of the ancient 
seaport town. In an interesting volume, " From the 
Thames to the Tamar," by Rev. A. G. L'Estrange 
{1873), is the following : — 

"Archaeologists are much indebted to Mr Lidstone 
for his preservation of these memorials of the ancient 
town, which has now almost disappeared. We read 
that it was once built up the hill with houses, " pensile, 
and hanging in rows like galley-pots in an apothecary's 
shop." But many of the buildings in it were 
ornamented ; a few specimens of them are still preserved 
in High-street and Butter-row. In the former the 
butchers, who seem to have been men of importance, 
had their open stalls, and one of the houses in the street^ 
now a pawnbroker's, is especially rich in extermd 
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decoration. In Butter-row — the latter word indicating 
the colonnade, the former the market originally held 
here — there are some elaborate wood carvings and 
plaster work, representing the Stem of Jesse, the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, etc. Two of 
these houses bear the dates 1635 ^^^ 1646, and there 
are evidences of their having once communicated, 
probably in Charles II. *s time, when it is said a court 
was held in them." 

We may further add that Mr. R. Cranford has recently 
re-built some houses on the other side of the quay after 
the Elizabethan style. They are elaborately decorated 



on the exterior with shields of arms and other devioeSr 
whilst the interior is adorned with many interesting, 
relics of antiquity* The illustration is from the pencil 
of Mr. O. Railing, whose advent in Plynaouth is to be 
welcomed. Mr. Railing contribnted an interestiag 
sheet of local illustrations for the BuUding News^ 
and also for the Pictorial IVorld, in connection with the 
recent Archaeological Congress, and sketches by the 
same artist of local " tit-bits " are appearing firom week 
to week in the IVestem Figaro, Copies of a sheet of 
views by Mr. Railing may be obtained of Mr. Chappie^ 
Stationer, Old Town-street. Editor. 



NOTICES OF ANTIQUARIAN PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED. 



Origins of English History, By C. J. Elton, i vol, 

8vo., 20s. London, 1882. 

An indispensible guide for all students of English 

history. Mr. Elton deserves the thanks of this 

generation, as he will undoubtedly win the gratitude of 

uture generations, for an addition to our literature of a 

scholarly work, and yet full of matter interesting to the 
casual reader. Our space will not permit of a notice 
worthy of the book or of its subject, but we have no 
hesitation in saying that Mr. Elton's work will find 
many readers, and not a few earnest students, who will 
Talue it highly. We have pleasure in adding that the 
author has kindly presented a copy of his invaluable 
work to the Plymouth Free Public Library, where it is 
at the service of all who care to enquire for it. 



Guide to Southampton and neighbourhood. By Thomas 

W. Shorb, F.G.S. 
This little hand-book was written and issued for the 
lisit of the British Association to Southampton this 
summer. The author took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings connected with the reception of the savants, 
and acted personally as the guide to many of the places 
of interest in and around the town. This little book 
was also of great service to the hundreds of persons who 
visited the ancient and historical town. Mr. Shore is 
well qualiBed to write on the archaeological and scien- 
tific features of the neighbourhood. 



ITow to see Bristol, By J. F. NiCHOLLS, F.S.A. 1882. 
A new edition of a capital work, in which Mr. 
NichoUs has embalmed a large mass of interesting 
archaeological material. 

legends of Devon, Published by L. A. Westcott, 

Dawlish. 
An interesting little volume, containing nearly a 
dosen legends, all more or less interesting. 



Kin^s Briefs \ Their Purposes and History By 
Cornelius Walford, F.I.A., &c. Printed for 
Private Circalation. i8te 
This is a re-print of a paper read^before the Royal 
Historical Society, and contains much useful and inteiest- 
ng information upon one of those special subjects which 
Mr. Walford has made peculiarly his own. Mr. Walford 
is a diligent worker in many fields, and an eminoitly 
systematic one. 



The jEsthetic Movement in England. By Walter 
Hamilton. 1882. Price 2s. 6d. 
In this book Mr. Hamilton has traced the origin and 
progress of this noteworthy movement, and he gives us 
a fair sketch of the chief of that brotherhood of artists- 
and poets who, in spite of the ridicule and opprobrium 
they have met with, have undoubtedly done much to 
further the culture of art in this country. Those- 
who wish to know what iEsthetidsm really is — 
apart from the burlesques of "Patience" and "The 
Colonel " — would do well to read this entertaining little 
volume. 

The Midland Antiquary, No. I, September, 1882.- 
Edited by William T. Carter, B.A. 
An admirably prepared, careiully-edited, and well- 
printed periodical. Although many of the articles- 
originally appeared in a newspaper, they have been re^ 
set in good clear type, and the number before us argues^ 
well for the future success of the work. 



Bedfordshire Notes and Queries. Part I. 
This also is a first number, and is also a re-print of 
newspaper columns. Although we should prefer a 
current issue, in order that matters of present interest 
might be discussed, we cannot but hail with great satis- 
faction the appearance from time to time of these new 
followers of the veteran Motes and Queries. At the 
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same time, we are of opinion that the form and general 
arrangement oi Notes and Qiurus is to be preferred to 
that adopted by some of ita successors. 



Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. Edited by the Rev. 
B. H. Blacker, M.A. Nos. 15, 16. July to Octo- 
ber, 1882. 

As full of valuable historical material as usual. Mr. 
Blacker appears to have a large and exhaustless field 
from which to glean, and he uses his advantages well. 



Palatini Note- Book, Nos. 19 to 22. July to October, 

1882. 
The indefatigable editor (Mr. J. E. Bailey) still keeps 
his " Note-book " in the first rank of these publications. 
It is undoubtedly one of the best conducted and most 
successful of our provincial antiquarian periodicals. 



City Nejos Notes and Queries, (Manchester.) Part 16. 
January to June, 1882. 
This is a periodical quite akin to our own, save and 
except illustrations, which our Manchester contemp>orary 

has not seen fit to incorporate. The Notes, Queries, 
and Replies are arranged in chronological order, and are 
thus easy of reference. But the part before us is wanting 
in an Index. 



Roman Coins lately found at Tauntou. By James 

HURLY Pring, M.D. 
Our esteemed correspondent has again put his fellow- 
townsmen under an obligation by the publication of this 
brief but valuable paper, which adds another to the list 
of works which he has produced bearing upon th^ 
ancient history of Taunton. 



M, Sebillot'^s system as applied to Cornish Folk-Lore^ 
By Rev. W. S- Lach-Szyrma. 

This paper (re-printed from the " Transactions of the 

PenzanceNatural History and Antiquarian Society (1881- 

1882),*' forms quite a compendium of folk-lore, princi- 



pally relating to the West of England. Our 
readers will know that in this subject our correspondent, 
W. S. L. S., is quite at home. 



ne Devon Churchman, Besley, Exeter, Nos. i to 7. 
April to October, 1882. 
A very creditable production, with many items of 
antiquarian news, besides much general Church gossip 
and information. 



Antiquary. Stock, London, May to October, 1882. 
This popular work is now in its sixth volume, and 
still maintains its early promise. The contributions are, 
for the most part, novel and valuable! and there is no 
lack. 



Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer ^ May to 

October, 1882. 

Mr. Edward Walford is sparing no exertions in making 
his magazine of real value. The papers contributed by 
Mr. Cornelius Walford and others are of great merit. 



The Cofin Family : Its Armorial Bearings and Origin 
of the Name. By John Coffin Jones Brown. 
Boston, 1 88 1. 

In this pamphlet the writer endeavours to trace the 
Coffin Family from Devonshire until its settlement in 
New England. He also seeks information from the 
various branches still resident in the old country, 
particularly those at present located in North Devon. 
Any notes on this subject ^■ill be received by the Editor 
of the Western Antiquary iox the information of Mr. J. 
C. J. Brown. 



Local Notes for \%%i (Exeter). By James CossiNS. 
A brief diary of daily events in and around Exeter. 
What a valuable storehouse of facts should we now have 
if some indefatigable antiquarian had commenced such a 
work early in the century and had bequeathed the notion 
to successors ? 
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" Wefify Mercury" October Jik, 1882. 

THE INTRODirCTlON OF THE POTATO. 

The foUoviDg quotation from "The Romance of 
Tnde," by H. R. Fox Bourne, puts the potato ques- 
tion into a few brief sentenccB :— Editdk. 

'* Other Btiplee of food have arisen to eke out the 
necesRities of our population. Among these the potato 
is the most Important. It was first brought to Europe 
about 1590,by the Spanishconquerors of South America, 
i*ho oonrerted the Indian name of papM into baUaia ; 
but Tery little heed was paid to it till 1586, when Thomas 
Ha riot- one of the unfortunate party with which Sir 
Walter Baleigh attempted to found his colony of Virginia 
-TretumedtoEngland,and wrote a leamedaccountof the 
botanical and other cnriorities of the district he had 
visited. Here he described the potato as a plant with 
'round roots hanging together as if fixed 
on ropes, and good for food, either boil«d 
or roasted, in which way it was commonly 
used by the natives.' A few years later it was recom- 
mended by another writer, Gcrarde, as an excellent 
ingredient f«>r * delicate conserves and restorative sweet- 
meats.' ' To give them greater grace in eating,* 
Gerarde also said of potatoes, 'They should be boiled 
with prunes.* Nearly a century passed before the real 
T«lue of potatoes was discerned. Hariot, or some of his 
comrades, brought over a few plants, i^hich were culti- 
vated as rarities. Baleigh, receiving from Queen 
Elizabeth a grant of land r.t Youghal, in the south of 
Ireland, took them to his ntrw h< me ; and by him, as 
Sir Robert Southwell said in 1693, some were given to 
his grandfather, andnatuiaUsed in the country to which 
they were to prove so important an artade of diet But 
in 1663 tbebest that Boyle, disooorsing to the Royal 
Society, oonld say of these Youghal vegetables was that 
they were . ' very good to pickle for winter salads, and 
also to preserve.' A year before that, however, 
some one else had suggested to the Royal Society that 
famine might be prevented 'by dispersiui; potatoes 
thwmghottt all parts of Kngland.* The idea, with or 



without the help of learned men in London, was quiddy^* 
taken up. Before tie end of the seventeenth oentuiy the ' 
potato had become a cheap luxury all over Ii«land, anc^ 
its cultivation had extended to Scotland and the nortbu 
of England. Once established as a popular favourites- 
it quickly became a great staple of food." 



LI DWELL CHAPEL, NEAR DAWLISH. 

-Great mystery surrounds this ruined chapel. At the . 
meetings of the Devonshire Association last year, the. 
antiquaries were sorely perplexed to think that 
nothing authentic could be found to clear up the his- 
tory of this place. There ate several tales and legends 
told of it, but no actual history who built it, or whether 
it was attached to some religious house, a monastery, or, 
nunnery. The only bit of history that I have been able' 
to discover is this, in Dr. 01iver*s " Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities," v. II., p. 143, where, after speaking of Cofton 
Chapel he writes : "Of the other Chapel de Lydewill in 
honoreSce Marie infra Parochiam de Doulysh constructa 
et situata " l>r. Oliver goes on to say that he " finds no 
mention of this before 11th A ugust, 1411. It lies near 
Haldon and is a complex ruin." 

Lyson says there was formerly a chapel at Lithwell in 
this pariah (Mawlish), long ago dilapidated (in i^friZcgprtS; 
that of 6t. Mary Lithwyll) ; the ruins still remain, p. 
161. 

** At Ludwell, " writesMr. Polewhele " an estate of Mr 
Richard Wbidbome, near Haldon, in a field called- 
Chapel Park is the ruinated chapel of St. Mary, of 
which the proprietor can give no other account than ' 
that he has heard his father say * it was prayed for in 
Roman Catholic countries by the name of the Holy ' 
Chapel at LudweiL' He added that his father, when he 
gave him the estate, exacted a promise from him that he 
would never remove any of the stones or any part of the 
building. There are no monuments remaining of any 
person buried there. This chapel is called in the Liber 
Regis LUhewpU." The promise of Mr Whidbome appears 
to have been faithfully kept, as the ruined building re- 
mains untouched to this day. 

The following is the substance of a legend which 
appeared in the We$tem MimfeOanVf 1850 ; it is too lonf^ 

T 
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for qnntatton in its entirety. It is headed *'St. Simon 
the Confenor ; s Legend of Lidwell < hapel**:—** There 
are few living within the vicinity of H»Idon but know 
something of IJdwell Chapel. Amongst the peasants of 
the Burroonding villages the saltordination of their 
children often d« pends ninm the threat of calling St, 
iSimon's Ghost from Lidwell Chapel^ the ruins of which 
are situated between the third and fourth milestone on 
the road from Teignmouth to Sseter. There is now 
very litUe left of 'the grandeur anciently boasted of by 
the historians of Devon. . . . The walls are bare, 
and the do r, covered with peat soil, is thfaily ooeupled 
by blades of ranV yellow grass, and a few consumptive- 
looking weeds. Tliere is nothing to awaken curiosity 
savBa deep well, from which, it is said, the chapel 
derived its name. This well is in the middle of the 
floor, and is now covered with a large granite slab. It 
was the winter of 1500, when the chapel was of some im« 
portanoe from its ocntiguity to a convent, said t • have 
been founded by the unfortunate Earl ' f Leicester, and 
which formed the centre of an extensive district. The 
night was dsrk and stormy, the sun had set behind dull 
Tapoury-lookingdoudit, whi%h gradually araumed a more 
■ombre appearance, until at last the elements raged in 
fearful war ; the hoarse wind howled, large drops of rain 
fell at intervals ; the thunder sent forth its loud repeated 
peals, and flashes of lightning lit up the chapel and 
sb»wed the form of an aged man sitting upon the edge 
of the well. It was Saint Simon the Confessor. He had 
long presided over the spiritual affairs to the convent 
He was reverenced for his diligent attentinntohis priestly 
duties at the chapel, and his frequent nights of prayer 
and watchfulness added to his saintly reputation. 
, . . He loved the black gloomy nighU when the wind 
howledand the rain pelted— they were his times for work; 
and the deeds he wrought were such as wanted not the 
light He often wished it was always night ' These 
•easons (f darkness/ be was^ w -nt to remhid the 
timid^ and confiding creatures . at the convent 
who reposed their secrets to hiskeeping, 'are the times 
for prayer and penance.' On sudi a one this old man 
sat upon the weU and thus communed with himself : ' It 
must be nearly time, it wants but little of midnight— 
this will be a double hsrvest ; gold and revenge.' 
• . . . The well was not then covered with a granite 
slab, but was a slightly raised platform, surmounted by 
an iltar, decked with gay trappings of Romish worship, 
oovtredite hideous mouth. St *^imon finished the 
bottle, and hastily drawing his mantle arvtund him, left 
the chapeL After walking across the heath for about 
a mile, he stopped, put his ear close to the ground, and 
hastily stepping into a ravine by the road-side, 
dismantled himself, tried the keenness of the point of a 
short dagger which he wore in a wide belt at bis waist, 
and then hastily regained the road. He had hardly 
done so, when the sound of a horse's hoof told him that hitf 
victim was at hand. He drew back, as a tiger prepares 
foraBpring,and, leaping forward, instantly tore tne rider 
from his saddle. So instantaneous was the 
Confessor s grasp that the horseman was on the ground 
before he was able to make any resistance ; the monster's 
knee was on his breast, and hastily scanning his victim's 
features, Saint Simon^ dagger had done its work, for the 



deadly venom at the- point never lailsd • . • Wi&- 

out the loss of a moment, he dragged the oorpae to ths 

chapel and laid ft upon the platfbnn intide that attw 

ov€r which he had prayed ' many a time and oft' • 

. . • Drawing forth a bag from the bosom of his 

victim, he examined its contents and emptied tliem into 

the altar, which opened at the top^ revealed its true 

character of a secret diest . • • Be tbea applied 

his finger to a spring in the side of the platform, wfaidi 

flew upwards and exposed the mouth of the well, into 

which he threw the corpse. • . • The well contained 

many of the Confessor's viatims, for beneath the goiae of 

piety he could indulge unsuspected In crime. He loved— 

he worshipped gold. • • « Sudi a wretdi was Saint 

Simon of Lidwell that none who inoorxed his anger or 

roused his avarice ever escaped Ms dagger. . • • • 

The morning's sun shone brightly into thech^d sod 

poured its pure light in varied tints through the tidily* 

stained windows ; the perfume of incense pervaded tha 

building, thesdemn tones of the organ aoocmpanied 

the matin hsrmn, when St 8imon entered the dtapd 

amidst the flock consigned to his holy keeping. A feigned 

smile rested upon his countenance ashekndt beside the 

altar,andwith seeming devotion and gratitude thanked 

the Great Creator for his keeping through the night 

. . . Many years passed thus at the diapd;tlM 

Confessor grew more watchful, his penitential vigils were 

more frequent and rumours of midnight murdcn en Ifaa 

heath increased in number. But the career of Saint 

Simon of Lidwell was soon to terminate. He set forth 

one night with the intention of adding one more to his 

victims in the well, but was unable to raise hie 

dauntless spirit He had drunk deeply, was 

in his grasp, and only escaped after reedving manj 

wounds. With just sufBdent strength to reach tha ehapd 

he reeled to the altar, and tlurnsting both his 

Into his ill-gotten wealth fell forward to rise no 

The following morning told a tale of horror, and tlia 

truth was soon spread. Murders were no longer heard 

of on the heath, but the ghost of Saint Simon Is atill 

sddto take his accustomed seat on the well on wild and 

gusty nights, and all who have seen it dedare that It 

still seems to mourn over the loss of its gddoitreaeareai'' 

This, then, is the pith and manow of the tde. Whetiiar 

this story still lingen in the neighbouriiood, perhaps the 

insertion of it in the We&tem AtUiquarp may verify it or 

otherwise. There are, as will be seen, several polnto in 

this narriitive which do not appear in any history that I 
can find anywhere. Thus I have seardied the Monaa> 
vicon in vain fica convent in this neighbouriiood, al* 
though there are thi^ remainsof an old building, which, from 
the style of its architecture, I should say would coin* 
dde with the lofiO, not a great way from this old diapeL 
i saw it some years ago, but could not ascertain what it 
had been. It may have been a convent or some build- 
ing answering to this purpose, but whether It was built 
by the Earl of Ldcester i« a question I should Ilka 
to have answered. What authority the writer had for 
such a statement I do not know. There is a wide fiald 
open here for the antiquaries of Devon to investigata 
the ancient buildings scattered over the ooanty» mmI 
eqMdally the old manor hoosea, which, ao fH* aa I 
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hoom, hftf« nererbaeii tooobed, from an anttgnarUn 
pmnt of Tiew. 

The well is no longvr vinble, and ibb iiiring when I 
Tinted the chapel. I found that the ground both inside 
and out had been carefully leTelled, and I tliink aome 
trees ha? e been ont down, and the fine old ivj that had 
adorned the front and gave the ruins a more antiquated 
appearance had also been cut down. I made » coloured 
abeleh of the old plane* nnd ivhahilitated the ivy with 
leaves. Othenriae the min temaina the same as it has 
•dene for a irreat naqy yean. 

I hope this may come under the ^yes of some one or 
more who will respond to thisy and give us the stety of 
the M building I have referred to^ and of its former 
•ownen, and also of any ellier legends relating to lid* 
wellChapeL 

Kietcr. B. PABmr. 



RED CLOAK OR PETTICOAT "SCARE." 

Some yeeie ago a contributor In Pumek suggested 
that in the event of another French invasion upon our 
shores, a **P lymuuih Brother " should launch forth and 
ten thehostfle fleet to-** Go away !** It is possible the 
^* scare "now under discussion may have been in the 
writer's mind at the time. Evidently the subject has 
not been without its literature or ite lessons. With 
respect to *' P. O. O.'s" searching questions, *' yee** and 
** no'* may form the answer to either or any of them ; 
Ibr myself, T am content to accept Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
aocouDt as Ince in every partienlart and at the same 
time believe that in consequence of the unsettled state 
of the public mind during this period— 1797-99— the 
identical rmm was adopted here also, upon the merest 
sinieak of another "French invasion,'* without waiting 
for its actual appearance. 

As to the ivpprestibiwn being manifest in History, the 
wisdom of keeping back the ludicrous side of the truth 
win also appear to '*F. G. G.," if that gentleman will 
«srefully read another account of the affair which ap- 
peared in the Amwal RegitUr for 1797, together with the 
correspondence of the deluded Chrfde Brigade and Lord 
Oawdor— «Mfe pp. 89-90 (History of Europe), and pp. 
72-78 (Appendix toJChronicle) of the above work. 

Trusting entirely to the good nature of Mr. Wilkle 
Collins to pardon me for publishing what was (by 
Tsquest) only intended for my private use, I venture to 
append the following, which cannot fail at once to grace 
the pagee, and interest the readers, of the WetUm Anti' 
-quarg, 

Plymouth. Fbaho Fluio. 

Lo!fDON, 14th September, 1882. 
Dear Sir,— I am sure your *f ellow feeling* will exeose a short 

aeply to jour pleasant and fHendly letter 

The late Mr. Wills (sub-editor of "Household Words," snd of 
'*'A11 the Year Round,") told the story of the women's red petti- 
•coats on the men's shoulders, to Charles Dickens and to my- 
self , when we three were dining together at the oflBoe. His 
authority was not historical but personal— that is to say, he re- 
peated wlmt had been told to him by a friend of his own. He 
gsre the name at the timeu But I have so utterly foxgottenit 
I should not rseognise this aathorfty if bis name was now 
in my hearlnf The end of it was that I undertook 



to write the history of the red petticoats, if somebody would 
supply me with the " historical facts." This Dickens did the 
nest morning by sending to me " Kelly's Histoiy " from his 
own library. 

And that is sill 

BeUere me. 

Veiy truly yours, 

WILKIE COLUNR. 

[We are informed that Mr. Wills, mentioned in the 
aboveoommunication, and coadjutor of Charles Dickens In 
some of his works, was a native of Devonshire. Can any of 
our correapondents give particulars of his parentage, 
birth, and history ?] Eoitob. 
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446.— GioBai-STBBn, Dkvovfobt.— Is there any 
authority for the view that much of George-street, 
Devonpoit, was built with Government stores? Mr. 
Spry's interesting note which recently appeared in 
your columns reminded me of this tradition. 

Pen WITH. 



446L-RiDD-G0ULD.^Having heard it stated that the 
Gould's sprang from the Ridds, a North Devon family 
I shall be oUiged if any one can give me information 
stating when and where the name is first mentioned. I 
find in Jenkins's History of Exeter, Adam Gould wae 
bailiff fai 1374. 

Okehampton. G. W. G, 

447.— Babbowb nr Focth Dxvoh.— The road from 
Modbury to South Brent, after passing over Shflstone* 
brook, ascends a steep hill almost due north, at the top 
of which it joins another road and turns to the N.E. In 
a field on the south-east of the junction are what 
appeared to me to be two large barrows or mounda. 
Do your readers know snjrthing of them, or am I wrong 
in takingthem forbarrows ? 

HiBTSKWI. 

448.— Stoxx Pair and Pltmooth Gbiat Maskr.-— 
Could any of your correepondenta throw some light on a 
subject of interest to, I doubt not, many of the readera 
of the Wutem AnHquargt ue , the history of " Plymouth 
Great Market,''and of '* Stoke Fair." To many of the 
elderinhabitantsof the Three Towns, theee(now, I believe 
obsolete) institutions are associated with many pleasant 
juvenile remfaiiscences. When were theee fairs started f 
What was their eariy history ? When waa their period' 
of prosperity? (I have alwajrs understood that they 
were of muoh more importance in the early part of this 
century, than in days which I can recoUect.) When did 
they become merely " pleasure fairs " and cast off their 
business aspect? What survivals are there besides 
Penzance Corpus Chiisti and Truro Pair, of these in the 
West. What is theorigin of Tavistock Goose Pair? AH 
these questions to some minds may sound trivial, but to 
those interested hi the history of the people of the West 
of England they must be of importance. 

Pbtwith. 
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406.~Tbb C0RRI8H WABRms.— I used to think the 
common nune of Warren, in Cornwall wh« the mere 
Anglo Saxon term, applied to one who was wont to dig 
in the ground. Bnt tt aeemsthey really are descendants 
o( the great Xorman family De Warrenne, who play so 
Ulnstrious a part in the mediaeval history of En^lAnd. May 
not Carew's statement— that many familiesof poor gentry 
settled in Cornwall, in the 15th and 16th oentaries, he- 
oanse of its cheapness ^accoont for the number of great 
names in Cornwall? 

Newlyn W. S. L. S. 

Pabb Family .—Without rejecting totally the theory 
of the Parrs being originally 'Pierres, and thus deriving 
their name from the Norman-French for Peter, may I 
suggest that there is another possible derivation, t.e., par 
equal, which was accepted in Comu-British, and a cor. 
ruption of which we find in our English word " peer"? It 
■e^ms to have been a term used for comrade in the middle 
a^, a not unlikely origin for a surname. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. 8. 

A Hot Pbbis.— Your correspondent " R." opens a 
very interesting field of local research. What are the 
traditions of the press gang at Plymouth? A good deal 
(fi curious matter might be collected on this topic. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 

CbtinothxNkok.— Having recently seen a letter on 
this subject in the Wettem Antiquary^ describing 
the ceremony in Devonshire, I thought I would supple- 
ment it with my own observations on it in Cornwall, 
from fifty to sixty years ago. In those days cutting the 
Neck was an exciting event among thd rural popula- 
tion, and it was generally followed by a feast, when 
drink was liberally supplied. The *' Neck" is the last 
handful of com that has been cut on a farm ; this is tied 
up n<»atly with a bunch of flowers and put on the top of 
a pike or pole. Ail the men and women who have 
assisted in the harvest worV, as well as children and 
visitors, assemble at the highest part of the field, where 
they can be heard by neigh Y30U ring farmers, and they 
shout or ** Cry the Neck*' at the top of their voice*. 
The principal man on the farm holds up the neck on the 
pike as highHs he can, and shouts as loudly as possi>)le, " I 
have 'en— £ have 'en— I have 'en ;'* t'^e next man in im- 
portance, stands opposite and shouts, " What have e ?— 
What have e?— What have e T then the first says, '' A 
Neck— A Neck— A Neck." Then all present give a 
ringing ** Hurrah '* three times, which may be heard a 
Ipng distance. When the neck is cut on the farm of ^n 
esquire, they sometimes assemble at the front of the 
mansion and cry it, with the addition of these words 
'* And for our pains we do deserve a glass of brandy, 
strong beer, and a bun," with another hurrah thrice 
^peated. The company then retire to the farmhouse 
kitchen, or sometimes to the bam, where drink is plenti- 
fully supplied, with a precaution by the principal at 
the head of the table to )tXL present to drink as much as 
they like; only "don't get drank." Those who could 
stand it best were considered manly, and 
those who were soon intoxicated, were called paper- 
headed fools, I believe the ceremony of crying the 



neck is almost, U not entixely, obedlefee in this locality w 
The introduction of reaping machines and the inflnenoa. 
of the Temperance Reformation, h*ve no doubt contri* 
bnted to the »brog*tion of this indent custom. 
Penryn. JoHV GiLk 

Fioi'B Will.— ITestem AnHquar^t VoL IL, p.2L^ 
Mr. W. W. Clements has been referred to Mrs. Bray's- 
Borden of the Tiumt a/nd the Tanv^ for a description of 
this '^strange little edi6oe," asithas been designated, and 
as that work, having been re-published, is now 00 
readily accessible, it Is not neosssary to give one iieie. 
As, however, from yo*ir oonrespondent's query, there 
still seems to be some miwindetstanding respecting the 
date which Is cut on the cover-stone of the weU, I wish 
to say that there is no dilBculty whatever in deciphering 
it. It is 1568, as Mrs. Burr's work correctly . says, and ,- 
not 1168^ MB has been sometimes stated, 
Mr. Sowe, in his Perambulation of Dart' 
moor, says that in 1827 he read it as 1568, 
and the last time I visited the spot, in 1878, 1 mad« it 
out plainly enough, although the figure 5, not having 
much rotundity of form, might be mistaken for a 1 by a 
careless observer. The well is now surrounded by 
enclosures, formed by the convicts during the past few 
years. 

South Brent. William Cbosbino, 

437.— Thb Pillion in the West.— YPeftem AnUquanf 
No. Ixxx. — Mr. Hems asks, "Are there any later records 
of this mode of locomotion in the Western Counties ?*< 
Notei and Querits, of May 20, 1876. had the following ^ 
** A pillion was exhibited in the Northampton Museum, 
belonging to Sir Henry Dryden, and said to have been 
used in 1830." This does not exactly meet Mr. Hems' 
query, but shews recent use. The writer of this note well 
cemembers its use in the country, and as a child hasof tan 
climbed into the pillion when awaiting its intended occa- 
pant. Bailey explains the word thus, " Pillion,a kind of 
soft saddle for women to ride on." So in this way trasty 
servants were sent on joumevs with miFtress or daughter 
rhJ log behind on a pillion, upon hones trained to carry 
double. NecesRarily connected with this mode 
f travelling was the *'XJpping-stock, an erection with 
steps, placed outside the entrance to country church* 
yards, fiirm-houses, and inns, for the convenience of 
mounting the pillion." Many of these erections no 
doubt remain, while their original use is not now always 
apparent. In St. ^idwel^8-8treet, Exeter, one remains 
attached to the King's Arms Inn. 

Exeter. G. T. 



" IV^eify Mercury" October 14/A, 1882, 
MONMOUTH'S REBELLION, 



A LOCAL CONTEMPORARY STATEMENT.^ 

ExoN, ffeb. 28. 1686. 
Sb,— I suppose yon may liave heard that a. meeftng 

here was disturbed the 6th instant whereof aom ^^w—wt 
by two letters (as I hear) has been given to Mr. Bi«n% 
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two letten hmre also been written to yon aboat the oon- 
wquenoeof that dietorbaaeaa one dated the 28rd the 
other the 25th Instant^ 

The oanee of that maetiDg was heard the 6th instant 
partly at the majon, and the next day att the gailihal 
in open Se»iona, 

The main of wt passed at both was (as I hear) written 
in the two letters to Mr. Brent as above, 

Som few objections made by the magistrates I thfaik 
mitfht not be answered in those letters— 

1 oV ; at the majcNrs that som of the mooters were in 
Monmouth's rebellion (wch som I hear, one of the Alder- 
inen since sayde were f eef teen) 

to wch it was there openly Answered 

Ans. That it was the Rreat honour of this Citty and 
Coonty that (although Monmouth*s rebellion were so 
neer) yett not one man of this Citty oi County of Exon 
(or hereabout) was in that rebellion. 

The Alderman who made the objection replyed and 
objected 

2o^'; that they intended to be in that rebellion if they 
had not been hindred. 

1 Ans : He who judges intentions, judges hearts, wch 
none knows but God only. 

2. Ans. if any one had intended to rebell it was easy 
to have gone to t^ie rebells beeing so oeer, but not one 
went, that h certain, 

3. Ans. if 15 of those intenders were at the meeting 
twa8 vtterly vnknown to the minister, and I doubt it is 
not hard to find an 100 (whom they may suspect for such 
if thsy will) at the Cathedral every Sunday, where it is 
to be hoped they will be better taught than to rebell, 

3 ofQ : that this meeting is a riot. 

1. Ans. there were two of the King's warrants or 
licenses then there. 

2. Ans there was no manner of resistance made by the 
meeters (that I can hear of from frejnd or foe) but all 
the peaceablenesB and quiet imaginable, but the officers 
who came wth the major brake open one of the neighbors 
dores at that tyme. 

Another objection (or rather question) uroee (in the 
debate about the King s warrant) at the Sessions the 7th 
instant, I doe not remember, bow, 

Of what religion MonmouUi was ? 

Where one present sayde he thought Monmouth was of 
the Church of Ingland, This the major denyed,and sayde 
he was not of the Church of Ingland, 

The other replyed that Monmouth lived in the oom- 
munion of the Church of Insrland, and vpon the scaffold 
dyed in that Communion, (and I haue since the printed 
sheet attested by 2 Bishops, two D3Ctors,and two Sheriffs 
of London, full in that point) and he thought my Lord 
Grey was also of the Church of Ingland ; to which the 
major replyel, that this was to charge the Church 
of Ingland wth that rebellion, to wch no further answer 
was made, that I remember, 

I pick up these little things not to charge others nor 
to recriminate but purely in our own defense, to prevent 
eaoseless prejudice, for I really know nothing whereof 
they can justly accuse us, 

I know of no other but Mr. Brent to whomappUci^tion 
(to prevent prajndioe) is made, and for that single reason 



youmay at your leasure read these to hym, tu p r even t 
prejudice, and purely In our own defense. 

I bless God I am quiet in my study yett am very wilU 
ing to hear wt became of my letters to you of the 28 
and 25th instant. 

I have been very busy in drawing an appeal from the 
major and justices, to the major and justices (1) f/omand 
to the same persons, to save the brass crocks and pan* 
till his lilajtyes warrant com for the poor butcher (for in 
this case they are here judged by the same persons by 
whom they were before convicted) 

(& am yrs T.B.) 
[Written on one fold of the paper.] 
This is a very mean office,as it seems,but such has been 
the violence here (vpon ocation of his Majtyes warrantv 
and a little liberty apered under the shadow of them) 
that al publick meetings the 20th and 27th instant have 
been (for ought I can learn) totally suppressed, 
[Address] 

To Mr. John fifisher 

In EsKCx Court 

Middle Temple 

London. 
(The Editor has the pleasure to acknowledge the great 
courtesy of a valued correspondent by the loan of the 
interesting document of which the above is a verdcKiiis 

copy.) 



SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. 

Havini; lately had my attention called to some 
scholastic matters, the subject of school punishments 
was brought into notice, and the examples then dted 
seemed to be sufficiently cuf ious to claim a record in the 
Weatem Antiquary, and probably other examples may 
be added by some of its correspondents. The punish- 
ments now referred to wtre used in the old dame 
schools, parish schools, national schools, and such 
schools as existed previously to the introduction of 
modem Board Schools. 

Cloth Tongue.— This was a puniehment for lying. A 
piece of red cloth cat out in the form of a tongue, with a 
string attached, was placed under the child's mouth and 
fastened behind by the string. 

Custis or Cutstick —This was a piece of flat wood, 
with a hau'Ue, sometimes perforated, for striking the 
open palm of the culprit's hand. 

Clog.— A block of wood fastened to the leg, to be 
worn out of doors as a poniihment for plajdng truant. 

Cage. —The cage was constructed of iron bars, or else 
of stout wicker-work, with a wooden bottom, and 
wooden sides a little way up. Childrea when put into 
the cage were, in some cases, hoisted up to the ceiling hf 
means of a block and pulley. 

A heavy stone or large book held in the hand in an 
upright position was another punishment. Standing 
under the school clock to be pointed at by all ; standing 
on the mantle-shelf in a constrained position, and the 
wearing of the dunoe*s cap were other varietieB of 
school punishment otherwise than the use of the blvoh, 
rod, or cane. 

School punishment inandent times wasdoabtleM vety 
•evere, as was also domestio discipline. The CtmaUm 
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fl Hvt onraQ,. of onr Juon^ L« Iim been deKsribed as 
" An anoicnti Yirtomit, and Mvera Udy, who was the 
Piiiioe*B governen from his cradla," and it is in hU time 
we nett with the ouripna rojral praotioe of pumshment 
by proxy; and the introdnction of h'ir Mu>-go MaU. 
giowther, of Girnigo Caatle. " Whipping-boy " to King 
James the VI., in Sir W. Soott'e novel of the fortuoee of 
Nigel (^hap. 6). In an old play by Ch. Tje,w9 find the 
cnetom introdnoed, **QOf bear this yoongeter to the 
ehapel straight, and bid the master of the children whip 
him well ; the Prince will not leam, air, and you shall 
smart for it.' 

Bishop Burnet mentions a Bamaby Fltspatriok as 
whipping-boy to Trince Edward, and Mr. Mnrray, 
whipping boy toCharlas I. 

Exeter. G. T. 



CAREW. 

It is a curious thing, not commonly known, that one 
of the first marine anuaris on record was constructed 
about 300 years ago by the famous Richard Caiew, of 
Antony, the cootemporary of Drake and the sea-dogs of 
Devon. 

An nocount of this rude Attempt to anticipate by three 
centuries the aquarium movement of our age maybe 
found in Carew*8 very clever " Survey of Comwall.*" He 
was one of the secondary geniuses of the Elizabethan 
period— statesman, dipfomat^ poet, historian, geographer 
naturalist, a man of enthuniastic nature, full of love for 
his native county, quick in perception, skilled in style. 

If anyone should wish to put up a memorial to Carew 
(and be has probably as many relatives in Cornwall and 
Devon as DraWe), why not put up an aquarium in Ply- 
mouth or on the-HamoAxe to his memory ? 

Newlyn. W. a Laoh-Sxtbjca. 



HATHERLEIGH CHURCH BELLS. 

In Hone's Everyday Book it is recorded i— 
*' At Hatherleigh, a small town in Devon, exist two 
remarkable customs. One, that every morning and even 
ing, soon after the church bell has struck five and nine 
a bell from the same steepleannounces by distant strokes 
the number uf the day of the month, originally intended 
perhaps for the information of the unlearned villagers ; 
the other is that after a funeral the church bells ring a 
lively peal, as in other places after a wedding, and to 
this custom the parishioners are perfectly reconciled by 
the consideration that the deceased is rem«)ved from a 
scene of trouble to a state of rest and peaoe." 

Exeter. HAkMT flSfS. 



449.— Old Pltmooth Gorpohatiw accounts.— These 
form so important a part of the evidence in the contro- 
versy respecting the connection of Sir F. Drake and the 
Plymouth Leat. that I should like to know if they were 
kept in anything like the style of modem book-]^e<^ing ? 
Aie the aooonnts of «aoh year's receipts and expenditure 
^y«^i«%>#i<Ki up^ showing wha^. was taken over by one 



" Receiver ' from his predecessor, vod what be in torn 
passed on to his success o r, so as for na to be rare that no 
iteuis of the recdpta are omitted ? 

^v • B. B. H« 

4S0L— OOHDTt NXQHOLAB. ABTI8T ; AHD Ck>in>Tf 
NiOHOLAB ILlTTRXWS, ABXIST, BON OF PaBCBDXNO.-* 

lufonnation is sought as to the bizthplaoe and family 
history of the above-noted Plymouth Artists. The 
lattar^died in Plymouth in 165L Any particulan whidi 
would assist in oompiling a biflgrapbicalaketdi wonklfae 
welcome. 
Plymouth. W. Is, 

461. -NiCKKT Glubb a Plymonth " ffK^wrtfr " of 
the eariy part of the ce n t u iy*— Are then any tales atfll 
lingering about the town raspeetang this ndonbtod 
champion, who, although- blind, was the leader af tbs 
** Burton Boys" In their free fights with the " Old Town 
Boys'^ Some notes on these municipal frays wooldba 
of interest in the WeUem AmHqmarif. 

YOUNO PLTKODTHiaS. 

452.— DBDioanoNB of DsvovBHiBa Cbubciibs.— > 
Where can I find a list of the deiUcations of ChmJiaa in 
Devonshire? If such a list is not already in print, oonld 
it be fumlriied by instalments in the We§ierm Antiqmasyf 
To what saint is the Parish Chuxeh of Tkviatuek 
dedicated? 

Taistock. L. U. 

Mr J. Bro«)king Rowe, F.8.A., has oompHed a liat of 
" Dedications of the Antient Parish Churches, Chapek, 
and Keligious Houses of Devon." This Ust appeara ma 
Appendix D., attached to Mr. Rowe*s Addresa, ae 
President of the Devonshire Association, delivered at 
rreditt^n in July last. It will be published in the 
forthcoming Transactions of the Devonshire Associatioii. 
Tavistock Parish Church is dedicated to St. EustaohinsL 
Taviftook Abbey was dedicated to St Maiy and St. 
Rumonus. 
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a75.— Ellkn, ob Klbanob Godolphiv, was the focnth 
daughter of Colonel Sidney Godolphin, who was bom 
in 1661. He was Governor of the Is^e of SoiUj, 
Auditor of Wales, and Lord of Bronyarth. He was 
descended from the seoonef son of Sir Francis Goditlphin 
and Margaret Killigrew, namely, John G«Klolphin nnd 
Judith Meridith ; therefore he vras second cousin to 
Sidney, the first. Earl, «ho married Margaret Blagge. 
This lady (Mrs. Godolphin) died in 1678. and was oon- 
veyed in a hearse drawn \»y six horses from Whitehall 
to Breage, in September. Her husband, with three of his 
brothers and three of his sisters, attended the funeral, 
which onet about £1,000. She was only twenty-five years 
of age, leaving one infant son, Francis, who became the 
second Earl and first Baron G^olphin. The first aari 
did not marry again. 

Francis, the second Earl, married the Ducheea of 
Marlborough, and their two daughters, Henrietta and 
Mary, married the Duke of Newcastle and the Dnke 
of Leeds. 
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b in old book, entKM *«The Ufo of Hn.Oodo1phfn*' 
•<Mf^gmt Blagge), by Evelyi^Uiere •n perenJ Ubletat 
41i0end,8how1iig[Mrtof the Godolphin pedifcxee. It 
l)oint8 out that a tfoondbrancik was established by John 
'Godolphin and Jndith Meridith; their ion Francis 
Iwra 1608^ was father of Colonel Sidney Godolphin, who 
was seven years yonnger than Sidney, the first earl. 

Colonel Sidney CMoIphln married Snaanna Tanat, 
fifth danghter of Rys Tsnat, of Abertanat, in Denbigh. 
*4bm, and Lord of Bronyarth. They had six ehildren. 

Tanat Godolphin, son and heir appsrenti died In the 
lifetime o' his parents. 

Maigaret GodolphiOt eldest daughter — Lady of 
Bronyarth-dlednnmanriedinUOB. A tablet is placed 
"to her memoiy in Llaablodwell Ghorcfa, Denbighshire, 
and a silver paton was given by her to the church with 
lier name engraved round the rinu 
. Mary Godolphin, their second daughter, married the 
1st Earl's fourth brottier, Henry Godolphin, Dean of 
'St Foul's, who died 1732. They had one son, Francis, 
-who became the 2nd Baron Godolphin of Helston. 

Penelope Godolphin, the Colonel's third daughter, 
•bom 1680, married, firstly, Francis HoUyn, of Nans- 
whyden, Cornwall, who died at the age of 2ft, 1711, 
leaving an only son» Robert Hoblyn, bom 1710, died 
1756» and ao infant daughter, Susanna, bom and died 
the same year, 1711« butied at Uanblodwell. Penelope 
IMrrled, secondly, her husband's cousin. Sir William 
Pendarvea; he Hied three yean sfterwarda, leaving 
Penelope a widow again at 86 years of age. There is 
:a monument to Sir Wm. Pendarves in Camborne 
Church, but there does not appear to be any record of 
Penelope's death, or of Ellen Grodolphin'r^the 
Colonel's fourth daughter, bom 1682, died 1754, un- 
married. Her burial has not yet been discovered. 
Frances, the 6th daughter, died sn infant. Colonel 
^Sidney Gk>do1i^in*8 sister, Eliiabeth Godolphin. married 
the 1st E^rl B 0th brother, Charles Godolphin. 

Falmouth. T. 

AsiBH. — ^The word arish Is still in common use in 
West ComwalL I have heard it in conversation during 
the late harvest of 1882. Bfay I suggert whether it Is 
'Comu-British, and connected with '* Aradur," a ploogh, 
and the other Comish agricultural words from the 
root "Ar," which runs through so many Aryan 
lanimaares. 

Newlyn. W« S. Laoh-Szybxa. 

Crahs oh Dabtmooa.— TFeiterti Antiquary, No. 
LXXXL — With refemioe to the subject of Crane-ology, it 
may be of interest to call attention to the Crane as the 
•crest of the family of Cranstoun— a familiar example of 
Canting Heraldry. In this instance the Crane stands on 
one leg, the other being uplifted, holding a stone in its 
foot; this has been explained as the habit of the bird to 
steady itself when in migratory flight, or it miy be 
only for the construction of the rebus — Crane for CWin, 
the first syllable of the name, and stone for ttoun, the 
terminal. 

Fleeter. G. T. 

TRt Lati Mr. W. H. Wills.— ir«t<^ni Antiquarif, 
xixxm.— Mr. Wilhi, with whom I had the pleasure v>f 
Mng somewhat intimately aoquahited, has often told me 
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that he was bora in Plynevth, and was of 
extraetioiL For further paitiealara see Mfm 4^lk$ JimM^ 
ath ed.,1872s and the ^tfeaciMi for 4th Ssptenber. 
1W>, p. 807. 
Torquay. Wjf. PnrasLi.T« , 

WroDioOMBX-iK-TRi-MooB.— Ido not feel Booonvince4 
• f the etymology of the above-named place being derived 
bom the eastern name ** Wady" ; indeed, I think Mr. 
Wilkey has indulged in a little fancy in importing the 
Phfflnieians into this question. The name for this plaoe 
Is as f ar ba ek as William the Conqnemr, 1060, or at leaKt 
when the survey was made for Domesday Book wae 
written Witheoombe. In 1610 Speed writes it Withy* 
combe, and Westeote, in his ** View of Devonshiiv^ 
1690," speaking of the River Dart, sa9» it visits Withe* 
combe, andently ealled Wydeoombe, having theadjnnel 
of '*in-the-Moor." There aie, besldea this Wideccmbe^ 
several other lands in Devon bearing similar namea. 
Thusy in the Exon Domesday, a " Wideooma'* is daosed 
among the possessions of Walter de CTavilla, but 
Wideoombe ClaviU is known as Wideoombe Raleigh, 

near Bxmouth. Another Wideoomba belonged to the 
Bishop Constantine. Mr. B. Dymoad, in hte 
very interesting history of this Widecombo* 
in-the-Moor, says :— " It seems more probable 
that the Manor with which we have now to deal may be 
recognised among the possessions of Wahdnua, who, aa 
we learn from the Exon Domesday, had an estate with a 
house, called Wodiaooma, which Edrlo held on the daj 
when King Edward was living and dead. . . •" And 
Tristram Risdon,in his " Survey of Devon,1630, ' ' ai:^>ean 
to have arrived at the same -conclusion as to the identity 
of this " Wodiaooma, with l^deoombe-in-the-Moor.** 
Suppose we introduce into this diseusidon the German 
01. Anglo-Saxon "Wadde, aford." I don't thhik that 
will help us ; this certainly would correspond, to a cer- 
tain extent, with the Eastern Wady, but the meaning ol 
the two words do not express the same,but in the Angle* 
Saxon word Widdb, with the adjunct combe ; a hollow 
we have the Wideoombe, or to go a step further and 
call it Withycombe. In the "^achsischen Landrecht, or, 
Saxon law, lib. IL, Art. 28, rich ten mit der Wyde, ju4ge» 
or rather, execute by the Willow, that is to hang. 
In earlier times the willow twigs were used 
to hang or strangle criminals. The locality 
and the growth of the willow there would also coincide 
with the sometimes written name Withycombe, as 
WUhey is the common name for the willow twigs. The 
Withye ombe, or Widacombe Raleigh, can have nothing 
whatever to do with the PhoBriicians, or with tin works, 
it being situate on a geological formation which does not 
yield thi« minersL Taking this in connection with other 
Widaoombs, I do not think myself that it has anything 
whatever to do with the Eastern Wady. 

The word Wftdy is properly a hollow between hills, 
whether dry or moist, andas described in Dean Stanley's 
"Palestme," it is said to be derived from '< Wada** a 
verb of strange signification, but of which, apparently, 
the fundamental idea must be to " perforate by water." 
Dartmoor in the above sense is a land of Wadys. 

Exeter. K Pabrte, 
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WtDDiooMBV-iR-TRV-MoOB (continned).— Mr J. F. 
Wllkey, In your issne of 9(Hh tilt, suff.esti that the 
first part of the* name Widecombe is a oorruption 
of the word ''wady," which, he says, is "the Phrmiician 
woid for valley." Wady (or. as the French spell it, 
Onadh) is an Arabic word, pronounced woddu, .and 
strictly meaning a yalley or ravine, along the bottom of 
which flows in winter a torrent, whose bed is dry in 
amnmer. Is the writer quite sure that it is idso a 
FhoBnidan word ? It is true that it was Imported into 
Western Europe by the Moors, and a]»plied to valleys 
watered by perennial streams, as, e.g,, the Guadalqniver 
(Ouadh^al Kebir) ; but in these cases the pronunciation 
of the original has been nearly preserved, and the 
oompound name is homogeneous. Now,althouKh it is not 
unexampled that the elements of a place-name belong 
to different languages, and are nearly synonymous, it is 
but rarely that this is the case, and the true etymology 
win usually be most easily found by regarding the 
elements as cognate. 

With respect to the word ''Wady," I believe It Is 
never used alone (just ss we should never use the word 
*' valley " alone), but has always a qualifying descrip- 
tive addition. Mr. Wilkey's hypothesis involves the 
iupposition that Widecombe was, in Phoenician times, 
christened simply " Wady," and that, when the mean- 
ing of the word died out, the Celtic word for a closed 
▼alley was added, Ignoring the .fact that in Celtic com- 
pounds of similar elements the word Cham would be 
put first—thus the dale would be called Cvm Wadtu 
Again, changes in vowel sounds are made for the sake 
of ease in utterance, otherwise they are very slow in 
being accomplished. Such a change, then, as from 
Woddy to Widdg, effecting no new facility of pronuncia- 
tion, is most Improbable. 

But why need we go back from the generally accepted 
theory that Widde^Jombe is simply Wide (that is broad) 
Combe? It in perfectly descriptive of the valley; and 
the word Combe has ever been so much naturalised with 
ns as to be easily allied with another of purely Saxon 
form. It is also quite in accordance with the genius of 
Devonshire utterarice, which pronounces Bideford as 
Biddefor«I, Tideford, sometimes as 8|>e1Ied and some- 
times OS Tiddeford ; Cadford as Caddeford ; and Lophill 
(probably Lob Pill) as Lobba Pilla (see old map of 
Dartmoor, published a few years ago in the Transac- 
tions of I he Plymouth Institution). 

In fine, no sentimental longing to perpetuate 
''legendary attributes" sometimes, as in this case, of 
extremely shadowy foundation, should blind ^is to the 
force of etymological laws when tracing the origin of a 
place-name. 

Plymouth. C. W. D. 

Is not the most probable derivation of Widdecombe 
merely the " Wide ''-combe. " Wady " In Arabic, Is 
rather too far a-field. 

Newlyn. W. 8. L. S. 






" Weekly Mercury^ October \^h, 1882. 

THE SPINSTER'S ROCK. 

In the Rev. Richard Warner s Walk Through Some 4' 
the WetUrn Cfounliee, mention is made of a rook on one oi 
the hills near Chagford, named the "<S(pMister, or Old* 
maid Rock." 

The Dolmen, near Drewsteignton, which is caUed the 
Spinster's Rock, Is, of course, well known, but it is not 
to this monument that Warner alludes, as he says In hia. 
description that the rock is a natural one, " forming the 
apex of one of the hills of Dartmoor." It i^pears to- 
me, from the account which he gives of his ramble, that 
he must have visited Kestor (called often Kestor Rock) 
and have been mis-informed as to its name, by the com- 
panion whom be states he picked up on the road. The 
name Spinster he takes to mean, not epimner as In the 
tradition connected with the Dolmen, but old-maid^ and 
says the name Is very expressive of the object^ convey^ 
ingthe idea of "desolation and bamnneas, solitude 
and individuality." 

If the name of Spinster's Rock ever was iqpplied to- 
any other object in the neighbourhood be^des the Dol- 
men, it would be well if the fact could be ascertained, 
but I am inclined to think that such ia not the case, and 
that the Information which Warner received was net. 
correct. 

South Brent Wiluam CaoBsiKa. 



CUTTING FINGER-NAIL& 

I dip the following from an old " up-oountiy " 
P'per:— 

It is a common belief in many parts of the ooontry that it ia 
anlucky to cut one's corns or nails on a Snnday. For ingtanos^ 
iiccordlng to the ]>eyoii8i ire rh)me, - 

" Who on the Sabbath pain his horn, 
*Twere better for him he had ne er been boni.** 
Another rhyme says :— 
** A man had better ne*er been bom, 
Than have his nails on a Sunday tihom. 
Cut them on Monday, cat them for health ; 
Cat them on Tuesday, cut them fur wealth ; 
Cut them On Wednesday, cut them for newa ; 
Cat them on Thuisday for a pair of new shoes ; 
Cat them on Friday, cut them for sorrow ; 
Cat them on Saturday, see your sweetheart to-monov.** 
We have no doubt the Devonshire people, who hold tlMk 
to transplant parsley is to commit a serioas offence, that it is 
unlucky to plant a bed of lilies of the Talley, and that a roia 
plucked on Midsummer-day, if put away and not looked aftk. 
will be as fresh on the Chriirtmas-day following as when flxst 
placked, would aarart that the same eonaeqaences woold 
attend members of the opposite sex, although the ihyiDr 
alludes only to those of the maseallne geadt-r. 
Exeter. Habbt Him, 



CURIOUS AGREEMENT. 

St. Budeaav, August atfa, 1617. 
Mn. Caunter,~In answer to your psopoaals o ouo ei»> 
ing the oure of Rieh*d Bond's Ijpfc— We have to infam 
you That If you make a perfect Cure of It-By the 9U^ 
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of twelve Months, that b if it be » radical Cure and does 
not break a fresh bat remains Sound at the Eipiration 
of the time above-mentioned you . shall receive Six 
Pounds, to be paid by the Overseers of the Poor and 
Cboichwaidens of Saint Budeaux, at that time acting.— 
But unless you make a perfect Cure no pay to be 
allowed. But we hope Success will attend your under- 
taking. 

The above curious note was written to Mrs. Cannter 
by one of the churchwardens (perhaps Mr. Joseph 
Avent) after a consultation with the overseers and other 
of the ratepi^ers of this parish. Richard Bond had 
8n£Fered long, and had tried many means to effect a cure 
— " was nothing better but rather grew worse," when he 
heaid of Mrs. Caunter and of her skill. Whether this 
good lady used charms, ointments, or poultices to 
''make perfect cures" I cannot say. I believe she 
nsided in Plymouth ; perhaps her name may be found in 
some records there, testifying to her ability and useful- 
ness amongst the diseased of the town and neighbour- 
hood. This family of Bond has been long resident in 
this parish. Its present representative is Mr. Joseph 
Bond. 

St Budeaux. J. W. 



A SINGULAR PROPHECY. 

Lord Chancellor Selbome, Archbishop Tait, and the 
Rev. J. B. Smith, the Seaton Poet. 
The follewing additional particulars are interesting, 
and deserve to be set on record respecting this singular 

prophesy and its fulfilment. 

liie poet alluded to by the Lord Chancellor, in his 
speech at the Exeter Banquet, was the Rev. J. B. Smith, 
an Unitarian Minister who lived at Seaton, and whose 
nunistry was conducted at George's Chapel, Colyton, 
where he officiated from 1830 to 1834. The Poems he 
published were Swrfjti Beach, p. 113-1835; The Soti- 
tarp Sea OuU^ p. 16—1834, copies of which I possess. He 
also wrote two others, 8huU Park, and I%e fall of the 
South Down CliffSj but I am not quite sure whether these 
appeared in print or not, but I have a contemporary 
MSS. copy of the Shuie Park, The portion to which 
Lord Selboume referred is found in Seaion Beach, and 
is as follows, page 31 ^— 

" But who are those, ia manhood's early piime, 
That walk with musing step and look sublime, 
The thoughtful brow —the cheek with study pale,— 
The eye which seems heavens lofty heights to scale,— 
The rapid glance that o'er creation runs, 
Speak them Minerra't hope, Apollo's sons ; 
In them you view a train that hither roves. 
From Isis' haoks, and Oxford's dasaic groves ; 
nie academic gown now laid aside. 
Strangers to pedantry and learned pride. 
They seek not here to dassle, yet they please. 
Alone distinguished by superior ease ; 
Bright emulation in each bosom bums, 
As some fresli pleasing task each day returns, 
Striving to reach in letters and In worth 
Tutors revered, and sires that gave them birth ; 
Bven now In vision to the muse appears, 
Thro' the long vista of snooeeding yean, 
What theie ingenious youths in time may be, 
yrbo&e budding powers in embryo we see : 



And if Lavater rightly has defined, 
From signs external, features of the mind, 
Their destiny the coriotts eye may trace, 
While gazing On the snul-iUnmined face. 
He who near yonder cliff we see recline, 
A mitred prelate see hereafter shine ; 
That youth that seems exproring Nature's laws. 
An ermlned judge may ^in deserved applause ; 
And be who quitting the associate train, 
Gazes athwart the bine expanded main, 
Like learned Jones, on India's distant shore, 
May ope the scruUs of Oriental lore; 
From those who early catcti the Muses flame. 
And boldly dare the steep ascent of time, 
Too much the soaring mind can scarcely hope, 
Here fancy to our views may give full scope ; 
Let sauntering youths, that idly pace the sand, 
View with attention that collegiate band ; 
Their studious habits oft' our notice claim. 
And point to future eminence and fame ; 
Long when far hence shall we their loss deplore. 
Who made Setonia's stand \ classic shore." 
Mr. Smith died, I believe, soon after the publication 

oiYilA Seaton Beach, and, unfortunately, for some time 
previous to his decease, had to experience the too-often 
poet's portion, — great indigence ; and he left a widow and 
some children unprovided for. 

After his death a sympathising friend (I believe a 
lady) placed a tomb-stone to his memory over his grave 
in Seaton Churchyard ; it remained there a few years, 
and then disappeared, and the story is told that some 
ecclesiastical Smellfungus had the memorial removed 
because the word ** reverend " preceded the poet's name, 
and the dust it commemorated was a Dissenter's ! 

It is no wonder, therefore, the Lord Chancellor could 
get no tidings of the works of the poet in Seaton, when 
his very name had thus been wiped out of remembrance. 

But it is indeed refreshing to find, in a most influential 
assembly in the county, the poor poet's desecrated memory 
thus honourably and tenderly recalled by the very 
highest individuals in the land, the Lord Chancellor, and 
by allusion the Primate of all England, with both o£ 
whom in then: younger days he was so unconsdously 
associated, yet whose great talents he estimated so 
clearly, and prophesied so truly their future distinguished 
career. 

In the list of subscribers occurring at the end of Seaicn 
Beach are the names of several Oxford students, and one 
is Roundell Palmer, Esq., of Trinity, and another, B. 
Tate, Esq., of BallioL 

In commenting on this interesting incident the editor 
of the Wettem Times has assigned a wrong individual 
altogether as having been the poet and prophet alluded 
to by the Chancellor. 

Colyton. W. H. H. E. 
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453.— BoTAL VisiTB TO pLTMODTH. —Where can I 
find a list of the various visits of Boyal personagee to 
Plymouth from the earliest times to the present ? 

KXABLET. 
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454.~DBViiNSHiBB ToKora —I hare in my poaseasion 
a copper coin, the size of a four-penny pieoe, on one side 
of which is engraved, namely, " Parrish St Sidwell, 
Szon,** on the other "Boope in Elinor, 1669." Will 
one of your readers throw some light touching the 
reason why these coins were used? 

Compton. WiLUAX Clems NTs. 

455 — Kbnwtn Fbabt and Blaokbbbbib.— <Hm an? 
reader of the Wutem ArUiquary state why people in 
certain parts of Cornwall refuse to pick hlaokberries, or 
to eat of that delicious, if common, little fruit, after the 
day on which Kenwyn Feast is oheerved— a feast the 
chief characteristic of which, as far as I have ever seen 
or heard, is ag(X>d and suhsiantiiftl dinner? I am 
acquainted with some worthy folk in that county who 
will, on no account, eat or pick blackberries after the 
obeervance of this (literal) /ttut-day. And even young 
children are imbued with the same feeling— they will 
not pick the fruit f 3r anyone. 

Plymouth. Jbbsi L. 

466.— ThbTbeasurtof Exminsteb.— Can anyone give 
me any further information relating to the following :— 

PABISH or BXHINSTBR. 

** From the report of the Commissioners for inquiring 
concerning charities, county of Devon. Vol 10, pages 
92 and 93. Dated 28th June, 1823. 

PABIbH LAN 1*8. 

•< 4,~~A house, garden, and field adjoining, on the 
Borth side of the church house, containing about two 
acres, called Parr's, and a meadow called the Parish 
Meadow, containing an acre and a quarter, which are 
let to Abraham Elsworthy, as yearly tenant, at a fair 
rent of £18 per annum. The rent of these premises 
has been £21 previously to 1821." 

" In an ancient book, intituled ' The Treasury of Ex- 
minster,' commencing in 1668, we find some entries re- 
lating to these lands. In 1725, the following fines 
are stated to have been received, viz. : of George 
Parr, for a lease for three Uvea of late Row's house, 
£79 " 

Can any one give me any Information relating to the 
ancient book entitled The *' Treasury of Exminster," 
oommenciug in 1663 ? 

Any information relating to the Parr Family of 
Devonshire will be esteemed a favour. I am cuUecting 
a history of the Parr family of Devonshire. 

Ledbury, Herefordshire. J. F. Pabb. 

457. -Rbokftions of REaiMENTS.— Now that we are 
thinking of giving an honourable reception to our brave 
Marines at Stonehouse on their return from Egypt, I 
would ask any of your elder readers if they can give 
any account of the return of victorious regiments 
from the Peninsular Campaign, or after the battle of 
Waterloo? It would be of great interest just now. 

Newlyn. W. S. Laoh-Si tbka. 

458.— Sib Fbanois and Riohabd Dbakx.— The Queen 
to the Lord Treasurer and Chancellor of the Eichequer. 
'* Richard Drake, Esq , of the stables, had part of an 
adventure in ships that went to the West Indies under 
the late Sir Franda Drake, from which adventure some 
moneys stOl remain concealed. Also in 1588 when an 
Invasion was intended Iqr the late King of 



Spain some ships were taken, portions of whidi 
embessled and concealed. For all these Richard I>takB 
has been a suitor, therefore you an to give him any in- 
formation which may enable him to recover them, and 
to order giants to be made to Mm ** State Piters, 1598 
— 160L 

Query, Were gentlemen allowed to'embaik in trade in in- 
vesting their monies in her BCajesty's ships,aa the atiove 
would seem to imply 7 

Exete^ E. Pabvitt. 

459.— LiDroBDOBLTDroBD.-Which istheeonrect spell- 
ing of this name,and whence the variation f It is notice- 
able that the railway authorities use lidf ord, although tiia 
river fronfwhich the place takes its name is »till called 
f yd. Perhaps one of jrour stadents of local plaoo-names 
can solve the difficulty. 

Plymouth. C. R. R. 

460.— Ddbots akd Saoathotb.— Doyour westcomitry 
readers know the terms *'T>nroys and Sagathoys" for 
stuffs made in the town of Taunton, and mentioned In 
the Monik/y Magosmed June, 1804 ? Th^ occur in ooti- 
nectlon with serges and dimities^ 

Derby. M. "W. 

46L— Db. JomrMoBUCAir, OFSouTHOLDb— De Foe. in 
his '* Tour Through Great Britain," v. L, p. 325, edit. 
1743, says of the above gentleman, ** that he was faouniB 
for being the first deigjrman in England who ventnzed 
to teach his parishioners the Lord*s Prajrer, Creed, and 
Ten Commandments in the English tongue ; and read- 
ing them publicly in the Parish Church of Mayenhennet, 
in this county (Devon), of which he was Viosr.** J^n ^ 
Dr. John de Brompton, a man of great learning, who 
flourished in the reign of Henry VI., was famooa for 
being the first that read Aristotle publicly in the UoiTer- 
sity of Cambridge and for writing several learned books^ 
which are now lost —Question, Where is Southold and 
Mayenhennet, in Devonshire, where this earnest and 
brave clergyman resided and preached T 

Eieter. E. Pabfrt. 

462.— Tbbdavob.— What is the origin of thesayii^ 
" The City of Tredavoe *' (a smaU hamlet near Newlyn 
West) ? Wheu the city of Truro was gasetted, I have 
heard people say, '* There are now two cities in Oota- 
wall, Truro and Tredavoe." 

468.— Dbakb Familt.— Can it be settled at preaent 
whether there were two families of Drakes in the West 
of England, or whether all the Drakes are really mem* 
bers of the same family? The question is, I think, ae old 
as the days of the great Sir Francis Drake himaall 
Cannot we settle it now ? It is interesting to everyone 
in the West, especially to the large number of persoos 
connected with the Drakes. 

Also, «hen and how were the Bampfields connected 
with the branch of Thomas Drake (the brother of the 
circumnavigator) 7 

Newlyn. W. S. Laoh-Sstbma. 
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Caftaik Riohabd Bobtthob.— Respecting Cbplain 
Richard Bonython, I may state,aB possibly an i 
towaxdfl getting an answer to Ifias Cole's qoestioiib 
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-the patent of the land which he held in llaine, U.S.A., 
WB8 obtained from the Kfnfc on the 12th of February, 
lG29-30,aad that he entered into poeeesmon in the follow- 
ing Jane. This Richard Bonython, who was baptised 
'Onthe 8th of April, 1580, at St. Colnmb Major, was 
the son of John Bonython, of Bonython, by hie wife 
EleaDor,daiighter and oo-heir of William M y Ilyton. What 
-was the name of Richard*B wife ? 

JoHV Lahodok Bonython. 

Adelaide, Sooth Australia. 

Dkwbb Stoni.— The expectation that nnmerous replies 
-would be forthcoming to the query respecting the deri- 
vation of the name '*Dewer Stone*' has restrained me 
from writing sooner. According to Murray's "Hand- 
-book of Devon and ComwaU,** *'I)ewer Stone" is de- 
rived fromTiwee-stan,theStone of TiwestTienorTuisco), 
the heathen deity from whose name comes our word Tues- 
•day. It is a fair specimen of the manner in which the form 
of words is changed by the hand of time ; but, comparing 
"the two, Tiwes-stan and Dewer-etone (more particularly 
.In pronunciation), the resemblance is dear. 
That a description— which would require considerable 
-space, and i« not, I venture to think, very closely allied 
to " Antiquarian matters *'— of the Dewer-stone and the 
'florroundiog country should do ju*tice to the beauty and 
. grandeur of the place. It should be written by an abler 
pen than mine ; permit me to say that no lover of nature 
•coold fidl to be delighted with the magnificent view 
"Which is there presented. 

London. W. T. H. H. 

320.— TBI LiFKBS' Walk, Totnbs.— The old granite 

doorway referred to by " W. T. B. " stUl exists, but 

hardly, I think, shows the passage In que-tion to have 

'been cunnected with the Lepers* Walk in Leechwell 

Lane, espedally as it is in keeping with the pillars of the 

Ohuroh Walk, erected early in the 17th century. Your 

^correspondent " W. T. B.'s" reference to the burial of 

•cholera victims at Maudlin Chapel, is slightly incorrect 

—the first person who died of cholera in 1882 was to be 

'boried there, and the grave was dug, and the body about 

to be interred there, but a mob refused to allow it, and 

insisted on the borial taking place in consecrated 

'ground — the churchyard — forgetting the Maudlin 

*'Ghapel had also been consecrated ; and after this no 

farther attempt was made to bury there, and no burial 

aotoally took place. 

Totnes. Edward Wivdkatt. 

ToTNKi BBn)on.^With regard to old Totnes 

Bridge, a newspaper entry at the time of its 

' demolition says :— (1828, May 1st)—'' Last week the 

workmen employed in demolishing the old bridge 

at Totnes discovered the foundation of that 

'Structure, on which was inscribed the dateA.D. IIIL 

The bridge has consequently been built 717 years." Mr. 

R. Dymond, F.S.A, who selected and annotated the 

newspaper entries from which this is taken, well adds— 

** Antiquarians will hardly be disposed to accept the 

< discovery of four straight strokes as satisfactory evidence 

of the date of the bridge." Tradition puts the erection 

•of the old Totnes Bridge and the present Staverton 

Bridge, the next above it aorooi the Dart, in Kii^ John's 
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CHA.BLB8, OB CHABLBS THB MABTni, PlTMOUTH.— 

Some time since a oorreepondent referred to the un« 
certainty as to the correct name of this church, and was 
answered, by Mr. H. Hems, that the simple name 
Charles was all it ought to be known by. In the 
" Charles' Parish Magazine," however, have recently ap« 
peared a series of articles (which I enclose), dealing at 
length with the subject, and with the means taken for 
setting the matter right, which, however, do not seem 
to have been entirely effectual, judging from the Tithe 
CJommissioners* notice, which gave rise to the discussion 
in your first volume. 

Plymouth. H. Shabbook. 

Cranmbbb Pooii.^This Poo], the source of the West 
Dart, is of great interest to all those who are fond of the 
moor, and of exploring its more hidden recesses. It 
should be carefully preserved. As regards the origin of 
the name, perhape the difficulty may be solved by con* 
suiting *' Blacks Picturesque Tourist of Ireland, 1884." 
At the end of the Introduction, a small vocabulary is 
given, of which one word is *'Croagh, Croghan, a peak." 
Croghan would easily pass into " Crao,'' omitting ** ogh." 
The situation of " Cranmere Pool,** authorises this 
derivation, being on> the summit of a rising mound. 
Croghan Mere thus becomesCranmere. On the language 
of the Irish, the Introduction observes, '*The mass of 
the Irish people speak the English tongue alone, only 
an eighth part of the whole populationbeing able to speak 
both Gaelic and English, and but a very few knowing 
Gaelic only. In the south and west the latter is much 
more spoken than in the north and east, where it is fast 
disappearing— the Irish Gaelic, which forms a branch 
of the Scottish and the Welsh Gaelic, especially re- 
sembling the former," GUtelic or Celtia 

Fibst Drakb Babonbtct.— In reply to my friend, Dr. 
Drake, thnt there are male descendants from the first 
Baronet ; the Rey. Bampfylde Drake, Rector of Farway, 
hadseveralsons besides John Drake, Mayor of Plymouth* 
It would betiecessary for any claimant to prove his 
descent in the -shape of wills, registers, &c. It would not 
interfere with the title held by the present Baronet (the 
son of the late Capt. Rose Henry Fuller, RN.), who 
succeeded his unde, the late Sir Trayton Drake, in WO* 
Sir Trayton Drake was created a Baronet in 1821« and 
was consequently the first Baronet of the secpnd Drake 
Baronetcy. -• , 

In the " History of Kingsbridge," written by Miss Fox, 
is the following :— The following appeared in a news- 
paper of the time respecting Mrs. Pressor, who was in* 
terred in Dodbrooke Churchyard ; as also was Sir John 
Savery Drake, her brother. 

At Kingsbridge, in 1822, died Mrs. Ann PoUexfen 
Proasor, aged 76, widow of Captain Prossor, of the 
Royal Marines, and last survivingchild of John DrakCa 
formerly collector of the Customs at Plymouth, the lineal 
descendant of Sir Francis Drake, Baronet, and sister to 
Sir John Savery Drake, with whom the title became ex- 
tinct, he dying without iwue, and from whom the laat 
Sir Francis Drake cut off the entail of the property given 
to his ancestor by Queen Elizabeth for his services and 
discoveries, and gave it to the late Lsrd Heathfield, after 
him to Sir Thomas Trayton Fnllfr-Eliott-Draka^ 
Baronet, HighSheriff of Devon. 
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The late Mrs. Pearce, widoW of William Lyfe Pearce, 
£8q.|Wa£fthe'la8t survivor of Mrs. Prossor's family of 
eleven children. In l*riiioe*s " Worthies of Devon" is the 
following : — Sir Francis Henry Dralre, dying in 1794, at 
the age of 70, beqtealhed'his property to his nephew the 
late Lbni Heath'Beld '; the Baronetcy was deemed extinct. 
it was not, howeveir, extinct', but vested in J6bn Savery 
Drake, of Plymouth,' who is the gfreat-^ndsonof Joseph 
Drake, the fifth son of the first Baronet. 

Kingsbrldge. ' Fbancis DbAks Pxabob. 
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CHRONOGRAMS OF CORNWALL AND 

DEVON. 
The first dasaified collection of Chronograms has just 
appeared in the form of a magnificent volume of 570 
pages, In which the author Mr. James Hilton, F.S. A., 
baa collected, arranged, translated, and proved upv^ards 
of 5,000 examples. For the information of those who 
aie not well acquainted with the meaning of the term, a 
dironogram may be described as an inscription in which 
a certain date or number is expressed by certain letters, 
used as Roman numerals, and as the wh^le of such 
numerals must be reckoned, and also as ..the sentence 
must bear some "pertinent allusion to the. eyeAt which 
it commemorates," a considerable amount of ^ing,enulty 
is reqtured to frame sentencf's that will satisfy both 
these requirements. 

The following will show the letters employed, together 
with their numeral value, and by which any of the 
■ flfubjcined chronogram? may be tested : — 

1=1 C = 100 

V = 5 D = 600 

u . X = 10 M = 1000 

.... L = 60 

W is reckoned as VV. This is the code employed 
throt^hout Europe, except in the Netherlands, where 
Uie D aa a- rule is not recognised as a numeral 
Chronogramroatic inscriptions have been employed on 
medals, tombs, sundials, public and private buildings, 
title pages of liooks, &c. 

Mr. Hilton has cite i the following nine local examples, 
two of them relatinflr to Comwalli and seven to Devon- 
shire (the dates and translations have been added by 
him). The two Cornish Chronograms are taken from a 
rare tract printed at Cambridge in 1646, and entitled 
ChronotMifra memorctbilium rerum, dsc, 
(p. 27.) 1. *' The first battle in Cornwall, all the supplies 
of the enemy being intercepted,- they were com- 
pelled to surrender, snd the Royalists took 
possession of nearly all the western portion of 
the kingdom — 
InCIpIsnte poLo 'VIIbbIb LVCb bYb Vna 
Ck>BM VbIa In bIMabI CusIt YICtobIa bxoI = 1644 
<A Tkt prtA dap of SepUm^ huvin(rdavned, 
the vieUtry in ComwaU^ Utiween the ti90 9ea$,fdl 
te iht King/" 



(p. 29.) 2..*' The second affair of Cornwall about thB- 

spring, equinox in the month of Maroh,the Royst, 

forces reduced to the utmost straits, sumaidered 
to Parliament on fair conditions— 

LYCb bVb aqYaLI Vbbna, fIt Mabtb bbCbfta 

CobnVbIa In CobnV bbgnI,VInCbnte BBKATy=1646» 

t.«. At the s^/ring equinox^ Comvali, thehar^^ 

of the kingdom, ia recovered by war, Pariianunt 

being victorious " 

The remainder belong to Devon 

(pp. 1,2.) 3. The^pitaphofSurJohnDoddridgein Exeter 
Cathedral contains several Chronograms^ 
these I purpose noting in a f utore oommoni- 
cation. 

The next three appeared in Ifotee and QuerieM^ 
6th. S , vol. 9^ p. 337, without any remark from the* 
sender- (T.F.B.) than "I send them from* 
Devonshire." 

(p. 6.) 4. *' Epitaph at Tawstock, in Devonshire, to the 
Earl of Bath, 1623 (a careless mixture of La.tin« 
and old French). 

icXIIt bn bon teMps nVnCq' VIknDba patkt = 1G23.* 

(p. 6.) 6. " Epitaph atllsington, Devonshire, to ThonuM 

Ford, 1658. 
DobMIo bt vt bpbbo CInebbb bInb Labb 

bkbVbgent = 1658. 

ie, I sleep, and as I hope, my rtvftaine wUl rim 

again without blemishJ^ 

If this be correctly copied the Chronogram is* 
not a true one, as the V in vr is not reckoned^- 
if this were included the date would be 1663. 

(p. 6.) 6. ** Epitaph at Widdeoombe-in-the-Moar, 
Devonshire, in memory of Maiy Elford, whiv 
died at the age cf 25, which is thus expresaed, to 
. . . gether with the date — 

A^ iETAT : yi^lT OBIIt sVpERIb = 

MabIa oaLb XohankIs bLfobd YXob tbbtIa heY 

-. .DBIIt pYBBPERro = 

it ,In this CS5tk ) year of her age, she lived 

. . went above. Mar ft OaU, the third wife of John 

Elford, alas / died in ehildburth.** 
(The date in Notes and Queries is erroneooaljr 

given as 1642.) 

The remaining three are from the same wock 
from which the Cornish examples were quoted. 

(p. 29.) 7. "On the taVingof Dartmouth, in Devonshixv^ 

on the 18th and 19th of January — 
DartMoYthI pobtYs, IanI bIb In obbb noYkno 
atqYb bbqYbnte obtY,bobobb YICtYb bbat = 1646L 

t.0. Dartmouth part, on the twiee ninth day qf^ 

January and the day following, was eubdmed bp 

force," 

(p. 29) 8. " On the night battleand takingof Torringtoo 

in Devonshire — 
LYCi Bis oCtaYa febbYF, LYkaqYb bYbbrtI« 
bboaLbs vYebYnt DIbfbbsI CLaDi bbCbntI « 1646. 

i.e. On the twiee eighth day of J^ebruary amd et^ 

fuU moon the Boyal forces were seaUend with fteOk 
etaughter," 

(p. 29.) 9. " The surrender of Exeter on mntoal fair- 
conditions— 
YnDino sr bIno DbfLaktb apbIIiBpboObLLI8. 
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BXONlABXFLyyioCLABABECKFTA fVIt. = 1646. 

i.e. The eleven and tecond (ISth) of April 
weeping wiih etormi^ wAlt Bxeter on the river Ex 
waereiakenJ* 
findleigh-Salterton. T. N. Bbubbfield, lilD. 



CURIOSITIES OF PARISH REGISTERS. 

As an instanoe of canons entries to be found in Parish 
B^fsters perhaps the following may be of interest : — 

BAPTIZKn. 

17o6. 12. Sept. Robert Elford child of Snaanna Elford 
by her sister's husband to whom she was married 
with the consent of her sister, the wife, who was at 
the wedding. 

Maiy Tayy, Devon, Par. Reff. 
1665. 20. March. 

John Warren and Jone Cooke 
Bat late th«y nndertook 
8treat comexs to sarch 
Now baptised ys Margery 
The fmlt of bys adultery 
The 90th Daye of March 

Grediton, Devoo, Par, Reg. 
London. J. L. V. 



BELFRY RHYMES. 



The Western Antiquary is a very fitting repodtory for 
isBcriptlons on sun-dials, inscriptions on bells, belfry 
rhymes, and other similar lore of a past age. It would 
be interesting to record the variations in the "Ringers* 
Bhymes '* in the various parish churches in Devon and 
Cornwall ; and, therefore, to introduce the mattei to the 
notice of the readers of the Weetem Antiquary^ I append 
the belfry rhymes in the tower (f St. Andrew's Church, 
Plymouth. The board upon which these verses are in- 
seribed, previous to the restoration of the building, 
occupied a position on the right of the tower entranoe, 
psssing inwards under the old organ gallery. I may add 
that the belfry rhymes in the Church at Landulph,Coni- 
wall, are almost identScai with those in St. Andrew's. 

KSABLBT. 

X08 BnONABB JUBBT PIBTA8 MOBS ATQUB VOLUFTAB. 
Let awf nil silence first proclaimed be. 
And praise anto the Holy Trinity : 
Then honour give unto our valient King : 
So with a blessing ndse this noble ring. 

Hark how the chirping Treble sings most clear. 
And covering Tom comes rowUng in the reare^ 
Now up on end ; at stay, come let us see 
What laws are best to keep sobriety. 
Then all sgree, and make this their decree. 

Who swear or corse, or in an hasty mood 
Qnarrelland strikes, although they draw no blood ; 
Who wean his hatt or spnrrs, or tuns a bell. 
Or by unskOftil handling mans a peal. 

Let him pay slzpenoe f or each single crime, 
TwHl nuike him cantioos 'gainst another time 
But if the Sexton's fault an hindrance bcb 
We call from him the double penalty. 

If any dionld our parson disrsspect, 
Or warden's orders any time neglect, 
Lett him be always held in foal dSsgiaos^ 
Aadevsr after banished this pkMe. 



Now round lett goe with plessnre to the ear, 
And peiroe with echo through the yielding air ; 
And when the bePs are ceas'd, then let us sing 
God bless our Holy C3inrcb, God save the King. 

1700. 



DUMMY BOOK TITLES Al KILLERTON. 

In Britton and Brayley's " Devonshire and Cornwall 
Illustrated,* published in 1832. there is a notice of the 
Library at Kiilerton, the seat of Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland, and the following titles are given of some 
dummy books on a door there, leading into a private 
sitting-room i— 

Plaufiir on the late Formation of Trap, 

Trap en FictitiotLS Entries, 

Friends Right of Entrance, 

Continuation of Cfhambers 

Pasquin at Some. 

Treatise on the Law of Partitions, 

Pleas in Vindication of Solitary Cells ^ by a Baehelor of 
the Inner Temple, 

MUlington on Covered Ways, 

Noah's Log-Bodk, 

8nug*s the Word, by a Clerk of the Closet, 

Squeak on Opening. 

Bang on Shuttings, 

Singes Orations, 

Several lists of these humorous titles on sham book 
doors have lately been given in the ''Bibliog^pher,'" 
and possibly many amuaii^ ones may be known to- 
correspondents as existing in Devonshire or Cornish 
libraries, and might with propriety find a place in the 
pages of the Western Antiquary, 

South Brent. William CBOSSiKa. 



LIBRARIES IN CHURCHES IN DEVON 
AND CORNWALL. 

Sir John Maclean tbus writes to " Notes and Queries' 
(6th. S. VI., Oct. 21, 1882) on this interesting sub- 
ject: — 

** In the year 1848, 1 was passing through Crediton, 
CO. Devon, on he mailcoach on my way to North Corn- 
wall, and on entering the town, I was struck wi^i the 
picturesque character of the grand Old Red Sandstone 
church. The coach had to wait whilst the letters were 
being sorted (I think half-an-hour), and I felt impelled 
to walk backa quarter of a mile to see the building. It 
was before six o'clock in the morning, at the end of 
August, and I had to find the sexton's house and arouse 
him from his bed to obtain admittance. I had 
inspected the structure, and was about to hnzry away 
to catch the coaoh^' But, sir,' the sexton said, ' yoa 
will see the libraryf This appeal I could not resist, so, 
exchanging a few words, I followed him up a newel 
staircase to a room over the south porch, in which was a 
large collection of old 'hooka— many of them folios. I 
just glanced at a few of them and had unwillingly to 
harry away ; and, as it was, was nearly left behind by 
the*coach. 

*'At LantegloB-juzta-Camelford, oo. Cornwall, ii 
a valuable library, bequeathed by Dr. Lombard, rector 
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of the parisb from 1717 to 1746-7, together with his por- 
trait, to his suooesson. These books are preserved in 
the rectory, and consist chiefly of old divinity of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century and the beginning 
of the eighteenth. Dr. Lombard was buried at Lante- 
glos January 2, 1746-7, aged sixty-eight.** 

[The above is an interesting subject, which has had, of 
late, much attention, lx>th by the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom, and in the pages of *' Notes and 
Queries,' " The Bibliographer," and other journals.] 

Editob. , 



^ttii[ii^. 



STRAY NOTES. 



A pang of regret sometimes attends the receipt of your 
pages when I recall how numerous have been the notes 
collected in years of research,and now lost, which would 
have been preserved had your repository eiisted before. 
*' Notes and Qaeries " was ever open to my contribu- 
tions, but I was reluctant to dncunnber it with mere 
local matter, which would be acceptable with us. The 
following jottings, taken from one of the oldest Cornish 
wOls extant, contains useful information : — 

6 Aug. 1419 ; 7 Hen. Y. I J"hn Vfegre, citizen and 
pewterer of Limdon. My tenements in Wolnothand 
Lombard Street to be disposed of according to the disore-" 
tion of my executors. A legacy for an honest chaplain 
to celebrate divinia for my soul and the souls of others, 
in St. Mary Church Trewrewe (Truro) in Cornwall, for 
seven years. I bequeath &c to my wife Emma, my 
daughters Margaret and Luce, residue to John Nichdlls 
my servant. 

Margaret was married to James Nanvan, of Com « all, 
and had issue two daughters —Jane and Beatrix, each of 
whom received a legacy of 100 marks. Luoa was 
married to John Archedekne, of ComwaU, and had issue 
John, William, Matilda, and Isabell ; the last two, like 
their cousins,had 100 marks each toward their marriage. 
The overseer of the will was Simon Oj^eney. 

The Executors were Tho. KnollyB,giocer(Lord Mayor 
inl410),who buUtRochesteilBridge and the London Guild- 
hall ; James Nanvan, and John Erchedekne, of Com- 
walL Testator left a legacy to the Church of St. 
Kelnewjm (Kenwyn), Cornwall, to every poor bed- 
lier in Truro and KenelwyOf to the blind, etc.. In St. 
Kea; 12d. to St. Germoe and St. Michel in the 
Mount ; 6d. to the Lazar of St. Maiy Church, Hel- 
stone ; 6d. to the Lazar of Shepetall ; and 12d. to the 
Lazar of St. Lawrence, near Bodmin; 9d. to St. 
Margarets by Launston ; 9d. to Leskjrrd ; 9d. to Lam- 
port, near Lost Twethyell ; to John Nicholl, of 
Tiewrowe, his kinsman, to John Nicholls the elder, 
13b. 4d. ; to Wm NiohoUs, the brother, 18b. 4d. ; to three 
daughters of Wm. Isky, of Tregoney, ISs. 4d.; to 
Thomas Bacheler, of Fowey, 138. 4d. ; to Philip Taylor, 
of Trewrew, l3s. 4d. Prob. 26, Oct. 1419. 

(P.CC. March. BK. 2) 

London. Wivkbn Golbi. 



464.— A. BiBLTOORAPHTCAL QuEBT.— Gau any of the 
readers of the WetUm Antiquarff supply me with the 
correct name of the anthor of the following :— " Aserions 
address to young persons of both sexes, being a discourse 
upon L Timothy, chap, iv., ver. 12. ' Let no man despise 
thy youth.* Exeter, printed by B. Thorn, Bookseller, 
opposite the Guildhall, HDOOLXXvn." On one copy in 
my possession is written "By Robert Wight, RecL of 
St. Mary AreheSjExeter,** whilst another bears the name 
of " Rev. Mr. Canon Moon." Information win 
oblige 

A BiBLIOaRAPHEB. 

465.— Thb Passing Bbll.— In the Midland Coonty. 
where I was bom and brought up, when the death 
occurred of any member of an Episcopalian family, it 
was customary to send at once, or with the least 
possible delay, to the seiton of the parish church— > 
there was only one Established Church in the town until 
the first half of this century had expired, now there are 
five— to have the bell tolled in the usual way, finiahtng 
up with three times three knocks for an adult male, 
twice three for a female, and three for a child of either 
sex. Now, in this parish of Tiverton, it has been oua- 
tomary, from beyond the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant, for the sexton of our old church to wait twenty- 
four hours after a death before tolling the bell ; the 
same custom is also practiced at the Chapel of Ease, St. 
George's, and the district church of St. Paul's. WouM 
any of your numerous readers state what is the time 
given of tolling the bell after death in their respective 
parishes? 

Tiverton. H. 8. G. 

467. ^Baker's TBNxmsnn, Plymouth.— Can any dd 
inhabitant of Plymouth inform me where* row off 
houses with the above designation was situated T I be- 
lieve they were in that portion of the town formerly 
known as Lower Vintry Ward. I do not think the 
name now exists, but possibly the houses yet stands 
although under another designatioe. 

Stonehouse. G. & 



Plymouth Cobfobatton Bbobivbb's Aooodbtb.— 
Except for the fact that the Roman numerals aie used 
instead of figures, the ancient Receiver's Aooonnts of 
the Borough of Plymouth are kept in a manner that is 
pezfectly dear to anyone acauainted with ocdinaiy 
business details. They are really balance sheeta, mM^ 
up each year at a formal audit, from the papers, booka^ 
and vouchers then produced, and are cotified by tha 
auditors, whose signatures are attached. Every sepa- 
rate item or dass of recdpt and expenditurefor the year is 
set forth, and in many cases the certifying of the 
detailed books or vouchers is noted apedally . They thus 
contain a complete summary of the Corporate Plnaaoei^ 
and often go into considerabie detaiL At the end of 
each year's acoonnt the amoont due to» or owing by, tlw 
recdver of the year is aocuratdy stated, and the balanos 
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of either kind carried forward. So far as the Corpora- 
tion' proi>ert7 and proceedings are concerned, they 
present, therefore, a full financial statement carried 
on from year to year. In addition to these annual 
statements, a quantity of miscellaneous detailed accounts 
are in existence, from which the Receiver's books were 
in part prepared; but these are unconsecutive and frag- 
mentary. 

(We are indebted to Mr. R. N. Worth, F.G.S , for the 
information conveyed in the above paragraph, which we 
have pleasure in publishing for the information of our 
-querist and the public generally.) 

Editob. 

Anns Boletn.— "Penwith** aska was Anne Boleyn of 
Devonshire family,and asks for the genealogy. This I will 
not pretend to give, but so far as I can discover, after 
referring to several biographies and histories, there was 
no western blood in her veins, esoept the following can 
be directly traced to the Devon Bratton :— The family of 
Boleyn or Bullen,ora8 it wasanciently spelt,Boulen was of 
French origin, and appears to have first settled in 
Norfolk. Thomas of Salle, in Norfolk, the patriarch of 
Anne Boleyn's line, was a younger brother ofithe estates- 
man of the family ; he married Anna, the daughter of Sir 
John Bracton, and bound their eldest son, Geoffrey 
Boleyn, apprentice to a mercer. This Bracton is sup- 
poeed to have emanated from either Bratton Clovelly or 
Bratton Fleming, on the manor of which is supposed 
to have been the birth-plaoe of Henry de Bracton, the 
celebrated writer on the Laws of £ngland,and who, lived 
in the reign of Henry III. The branch from which the 
beautiful Queen was derived, rose to wealth and station 
wholly by trade and lucky marriages. Thomas, the 
father of Anne Boleyn, was first heard of in the reign of 
Henry VIL as a brave leader against insurgents. He 
was the son of William Boleyn, of Blickling Hall, Nor- 
folk, by Margaret, daughter of Thomas Butler, last Earl 
of Ormond, which ancient title was revived in the person 
of this Sir Thomas Boleyn, who was by maternal descent 
the representative of one of the most illustrious of the 
Norman noblesse. Anne Boleyn first saw the light at 
31iokling Hall, and as the Historian of Norfolk says, 
place honoured Iqr having given birth to 
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illustriousQueen." *<e9nwith " ask also if '* Anne Boleyn 
was not related to the Carys, of Totnes, ko," The 
answer to this appears to be, Miss Strickland 8ays,speak* 
ing of Anne's return to England from France, that 
*' there was another cause which may be considered a 
family reason for Anne's return to England in that year. 
Phis was the dispute between Sir Thomas Boleyn and 
the male heirs of the Butlers for the inheritance of the 
last Earl of Wiltshire, Anne's great-grandfather, which 
had proceeded to sooh a height that the Earl of Surrey 
suggested to the King that the best way of composing 
their differences would be a matrimonial alliance 
between the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn 
and the hehr of his opponent. Sir Piers 
Butler. Henry agreed, and directed Wolsey to 
bring about the marriage. Mary Boleyn had been 
married to WUHam Carey nine months before Wolsey 
received this interestixig commission in November, 1521. 
Therefore, Anne was ^recalled from France, for the 
purpose of being made the bond of peace between her 
father and their rival kinsman, Piers the Red^" This 
connection with the Carys is confirmed in the " Visita- 
tion of Devon, of 1630," edited by the Rev. F. T. Colby. 
William— Marie, d. and co-h. of Sir Thomas Bullen, kty 
Earl of Wilts. In Fronde's ^'History of England,'' v. i, 
541, appendix, the author says :— " Yet here we escape 
from one difficulty only to f aJl intp another. In 1520 
the King was endeavouring to promote an honest 
marriage between Mary Boleyn and a son of the Earl of 
Ormond; On.the Slst of January, 1520-21, the lady was 
married to Sir Henry Carey. If she had been the King's 
mistress— kept by liim, as Pole says, eoneubinx loco^it 
must have been certainly previous to her marriage." It 
will be observed that Mr. Fronde says that Henry 
married Mary Boleyn, whereas the Visitation says 
William. This will, perhaps, be of some use to ** Pen- 
with/'and will corroborate what he heard at the Arohno* 
logical Congress. 
Exeter. E. Pabtitt. 

Cabt Family.— AQ particulars relating to the Cary 
family can be ascertained from vols, iii., iv and v., of tbe 
' < Herald and Genealogist.'' 

London. M.W. 
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The illustrations with which the present number is embellished, are from blocks kindly lent by 
Mr. W. Cotton,' F.S. A., Exeter, through the instrumentality of Mr. G. Townsend. We are deeply 
sensible of the extreme kindness of these and other gentlemen, who have from time to time assisted' 
either with the loan of blocks, or the furnishing of original drawings, with which to illustrate objects 
of antiquarian interest in^the West of England, and we are assured that these illustrations have added 
a very pleasing feature to t)ur little work. 



Old Housbs, NoBTH-sTBViT,ExvrBB.— These are fine 
examples of houses of the Tudor period, with their canted 
and projecting window8,8upported by catrved brackets and 
ornaments. The lower stories of these, as in most 
examples, are fitted with modem appliances, while the 
upper stories remain in their original condition. 

Bboad Gati, £xKTiB.~This was the principal 
entrance into the Cathedral Close, from the High Street, 
and the interior view of it. It was removed in 1828 
The axea surrounding the Cathedral is commonly desig-. 



nated *'The Close," and was first enclosed in 1286 with 
seven entrances or "Gates.'* At night these were all 
closed and re-opened in the morning, but mo'lem 
necessities have swept all these ancient structures away, 
and the term "Close" is now one of jurisdiction only. 

Watxb Gatb, Exxtkb.— This fine old Gateway stood 
across the road which descended to the Quay, and was 
removed in 1815. The name is probably derived from 
its situation. 



The Bibliographer for November, 1882, thus refers to the Western Antiquary^ Parts 2—5 ; Jt 
September, 1882. "Magazines such as this are not easy to review, because the subjects treated of are so 
various ; but we can say that the Editor continues to present his readers with a most interesting miscellany. The 
illustrations are worthy of special mention as greatly adding to the value of the letterpress. Here are representa^ 
tions of a handsome Elizabethan chimney-piece at Exeter, a monumental efligy to Lord Peter G&andissom in the 
Lady Chapel, Hereford Cathedral, Saxon Pordhes, and, in the August number, four tillet-blocks used at Exeter 10 
the eighteenth century as stamps for bales of woollen goods. The cloth for exportation was wrapped in pieces of 
buckc^m, called tillets, and the stamps were, therefore, known as tillet-blocks. The Editor has been urged to 
include two other Western Counties, viz., Somerset and Dorset, in his scheme, but he waits before he finally 
decides whether he shall agree to the suggestion." 

The Manchester City News, of Saturday, October 28th, 1882, thus refers to the Wesiem^ Antiquany :— 
" Devonshire and Cornishmen, of whom there are a goodly number in Lancashire, will be glad to be apprised oC 
the existence of a periodical which gathers up the "unconsidered trifles," the historical, literary, J^endary, and 
antiquarian lore of the Western Counties. It is published monthly, and is edited with ability and vigour by Mr,. 
W. H. K. Wright, the Public Librarian of Plymouth. The subscription is six shillings a year." 
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LETTER OF KING CHARLES THE FIRST 
TO THE COUNTY OF CORNWALL. 

Although the following docntnent is well known, from 
the fact that many of the parish churches iu Cornwall 
have the privilege of copies appearing on the walls 
elaborately illuminated and emblazoned, yet I think 
it not out of place to seek for its insertion in the pages 
of the Weitem Antiquary ; and I would at the sam-* 
time aolicit information as to what churches still retain 
these copies and how they are cared for. Probably, 
also, some curious recollections could be told with 
regard to some of them, and the strange vicissitudes 
they have suffered at the hands of the people of succes- 
sive ages, and in the changing fortunes of the country. 

KSABLKT. 

We are highly sensible of the extraordinary merit of 
our County of Cornwall, of their zeal for the defence of 
our Person, and the just rights of our Crown in a time 
when we could contribute so little to our own defence, 
or to their assistance in a time when not only no reward 
appeared, but great and probable dangers were 
threatened tu obedience and loyalty ; of their great and 
eminent courage and patience in the indefatigable prose- 
cution of their great work against so potent an enemy, 
backed with so strong, rich, and powerful cities, and 
plentifully fmnished, and supplied with men, arms, 
money, ammunition, and provisions of all kinds ; and 
of the wouderful succeas with which it hath pleased 
Almighty God, although with the loss of some eminent 
persona who shall never be forgotten by us, to reward 
their Loyalty and Patience by many strange Victories 
over their and our enemies, in dispight of all human 
Prob«bility, and all imaginable Disadvantages ; that as 
we cannot be forgetful of so great Deserts, so we can- 
not bat desire to publish to all the world, and perpetuate 
to all time, the memory of these their merits, and of our 



acceptance of them, and to that end, we do hereby 
render our Koyal thanks to that our county in the most 
publick and lasting manner we can devise, commanding 
copies hereof to be printed and published ; and one of 
them to be read in every Church and Chapel therein, 
and to be kept tor ever as a Kecord in the same, that 
as long as the History of these Times, and of this Nation 
shall continue, the Memory of how much that County 
hath merited from us, and our Crown, may be derived 
with it to posterity. 

Given at our camp at Sudley Castle, the tenth of 
September, 1643. His Majesty's Gracious letter to the 
County of Cornwall, after the death of Sir Bevil 
GrenvilL 



A NUMISMATIC MYSTERY SOLVED. 

Under the heading of Numismatics, a discussion took 
place in the first vobime of the WetUm ATUiquary^ res- 
pecting a small coin with a single initial G, and a crown 
on the one side, the other side being quite blank, and 
said to have been found in removing the materials form- 
ing the old Plymouth Hoe-gate. Various conjectures 
were made as to the identity of the supposed coin, and 
one well-known numismatist, after examination, pro- 
nounced the coin or medal to be simply a button with 
the shank worn down. Reliable information has Just 
been forthcoming which solves this seeming mystery, 
and although we are not authorized to publish the 
particulars or the names of those who were connected 
with the matter, we are in a position to say that the re- 
ported finding of these pieces under the old Hoe-gate 
was a hoax ; in fact, a freak of some young men (one of 
whom is our informant) who, having access to some 
casks containing these and other coins of little 
value, threw a number amongst the dibru^ to be 
afterwards " discovered" and sold to a coin dealer in the 
town, since deceased. From this identical coin dealer 
the writer of the first paragraph obtained several 
specimens of the coin with the assuranoe of their being a 
genuine find as previously related. 

We should not thus have entered so fully into detail 
with regard to this matter, but that we are enabled, by 
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obtaining possewion of two more coins from the same 
source (one of which is identical with that described) to 
gay positively that it is a French colonial coin. The com* 
panion coin has on the obverse "LOUIS XVI. R. DE. 
FR. ET. DE. NAV., with the crown and three fieun de 
iii. On the obverse is the iDScription— COLONIE DE 
CAYENNE, and in the centre » 8(m$ J782. A 
Cayenne was, we are informed, a French 
Slave Colony, and doubtless, these coins for- 
med part of a supply of currency intended for 
the colony ; but which, during the Peninsular War, was 
eeized by a British ship, aud by some means found a 
lasting phkce in Plymouth. We are glad tfiatthisin- 
formation, although tardy, has been forthcoming, and 
that we can with some authority dispose of the button 
theory. Editor. 



TRADITION OF THE NAPOLEONIC 
WARS IN CORNWALL. 

I am much interested in the folk-lore traditions of 
historical events (a branch of historic research not 
sufEciently utilized). They represent the mode in which 
events struck the peasantry at the time. I recently had 
a chat with an aged, but intelligent, Gomishman (of 3. 
Levan) who gave me his impressions of the great events 
at the beginning of this century. 

1. The Battle of Trafalgar. It seems that the first 
feeling of England was grief at the death of Nelson. It 
was only after a whUe that the greatness of the victory 
was realised; the sorrow preceded the joy. This, I 
believe, was the general feeling not only in Cornwall 
but throughout England. 

2. The retreat at Moscow struck the Cornish people 
(as all Europe) very much. Medals were issued in some 
of the schools to remind children of the great event. 
There is a Cornish legend that some companies of French- 
men were frozen to death as they stood in rank. Is 
there truth in the statement? 

3. The press-gang excited much feeling, naturally. 
Many of the mounted soldiers used in Cornwall, my in- 
formant said, were officers on horseback (so they 
had " mounted infantryj" in those days), and not cavalry 
troopers. 

4. Napoleon's escape from Elba ndsed consternation 
throughout the country, and indismation at his breach of 
faith. 

6. When Napoleon was brought to Pljrmouth he asked 

for an interview with the Prince Regent (afterwards 

Greorge the Fourth). I have heard this before. Is it 
Authentic? 

The battles best remembered by old folk in the West, 
(after Trafalgar and Waterloo,) seem to be t^e "Glorious 
First of June," Boulogne, and the Battle of Copen- 
hagen* 

Newlyn. W. S. L -S. 
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CORNISH SUPERSTITIONS. 

In Cornwall it is commonly believed UfUwky, 
follows : — 

To pour back medicine into the bottle. To spill salt. 
Trip coming down stairs. Cross table knives or place 



one edge upwards. To see the new moon thzongfa t^iam. 
Have an infant and a kitten in same heute. Receive a 
knife as a gift Three candles lighting placed ihn^ 
corner-ways. Meet in stairs. Sing bmenX tones. 
Knit on a Saturday. On forgetting something, to ie> 
turn for it without first sitting down. Whistle going to 
bed. Many on a Friday. Dream you are washing. 
Hear a hen crow, dean house on vacating it. Place 
bellows on the table. Sing carols after Christmas. Keep 
plants in a bedroom. A pared- onion in hoose. Dxesm 
of having k)st a tooth. Break, lose, or take off wedding- 
ring. Watch a friend till out of sight. To keep 
plaster casts or figures. Sew hi sick-room. Thirteen to 
sit at table. Gather flowers in a chnrchyaRl. And 
seven years* poor luck to break a mirror. 
Camborne.. Abraham HABXia-BiOKFOBD, H.D. 



A SINGULAR PROPHECY. 
The interesting particulars given by " W. H. H. B.,* 
relative to the Seaton poet, are quite confinned by the 
Lord Chancellor huGself. Writing to me from Bbdk- 
moor the other day, his lordship refers kindly to the 
Wettem ArUiqtuiry, and the good work it Is dmmr, and 
then adds : "It may interest you to know that the Rev. 
J. B. Smith was entirely the author of the verses to 
which I referred at Exeter on the Slst ultimo^ and I 
have since that time, by the kindness of Mr. G. Tweed, 
of Honiton, received a copy of the book oontafamig 
them." Another illustration of poetic foresight ap- 
peared in the Exeter Ckuette a few days ago. The com- 
munication was signed " A. H. H.," and ran as fcOlows : 
—"A* a parallel to the happy prognostication of Lord 
Selboroe's eminence by the obscure poet of Seaton, let 
me mention another forecast (though perhape less 
seriously made) by the poet Cowper, respeetmg him who 
afterwards became Lord Chancellor Thurlow. The two 
had, I think, been fellow derks In a solicitor's ofiSoe, if 
not also schoolfellows at Eton; hence their intimacy. 
Here is an extract from a letter of Cowper's dated FA. 

nth, 1786 :—' We drank tea together with Mrs. C 

and her sister hi King-street, Bloomsbnry, and therewas 
the promise made. I said—* Thurlow, I am nobody, and 
shall be always nobody,and you will be Chancellor. You 
shall provide for me when you are.* He smiled and re- 
pUed 'I surely will.' 'These ladies,' said I, 'are wit- 
nesses.* He still smiled, and said • Let them be ao, for 
I wiU certainly do IV But alasV the writer adds, 
* twenty-four years have passed since the day of the date 
thereof, and to mention it now would be to upbraid him 
with inattention to his plighted troth. Neither do I sup- 
pose he juld easily serve such a creature as I am If he 
would, • 

Exeter. Habbt Hems. 



Snepe^. 



466.— BsBfiT PoHEBOT Castlb.— Is there any legend 
or tradition attached to this place, and, if so, where can 
I find an account of it ? Ksablit. 

467. -Coats of Arms.— In Lake's Cornwall, it Is 
stated that the seal of S. Stephen's Priory, LKmoeitoi^ 
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sttttached to a deed, is ctrcular, and repreeents a rude 

^church with a central tower— legend, SiffiUo Eede. Sci, 

'Sigphani deLan, On page 92 it is further stated that, 

besides the seal already given, the Priory bore 

for its aims, Ar^ferU, guUie de tanff, a cock guIeSt on a 

'CMrf of the liut, 3 ro9e$ or, Lysons gives the tormer seal 

'With a sketch ; but is Lake correct in giving the 

second coat as also belonging to S. Stephens? 

In liskeard Church, which was subject to St. Stephens, 

there was (temp, Charles I , as stated by Lake) the 

fbllowiniT ooftt of aims in one of its windows i—Ar. a 

codtffu, on a chirf S torteaux. These are described as 

"old," and may have been of the 15th century, when 

tiie church was rebuilt. Possibly they are the arms of 

-one of the donors to the rebuilding. Can any of your 

readers say what family bore this latter coat? Could 

-they have been the arms of a Bishop of Exeter of that 

.period, or do they belong to some private family ? 

Liskeaid. N. H. 
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442.— WiLUAH m. AT BROMAiL—WetUm Antiquarp, 
IZZXL— On Nov. 5, 1688» William approached theshore 
-and demanded whether he were welcome. Spence mentions 
that when the people were apprehensive as to the 
nature of his visit, the Prince addressed them thus, in 
Jiis broken English :~" Mine people, mine goot people, 
he not alarmed ; I am only come for your good, for aU 
yowrgoocU." This explanation being considered satir 
iactoiy, he was informed that he was welcome. "If I 
am, then," said the Prince, *' come and carry me ashore," 
^and immediately a little man, one ef the party, plunged 
Jnto the water and carried him triumphantly ashore to 
the steps of the pier. 

On his landing, the inhabitants are said to have 
presented their iUustrions visitor with the following 
address: 

" And please your Mi^esty Ring William, 
Yon*re welcome to Brixham Quay, 
To eat buckhom and drink Bohea, 
Along with we. 
And please your Mi^esty King William. *' 

The landing. occupied three days, and the flagship 
-carried English colours with the following motto :^ 
^<The Protestant Religion and Liberties of England,*' 
and underneath *' I will maintain it." 

This flag is, I think, stiU in existence, and was made 
use of some years ago on the occasion of some extension 
-of the Exeter CanaL 

Most of the preceding information has been gathered 
from "The Panorama of Torquay," by Octavian 
Blewitt, and published by Cockrem, Torquay, 1882. 

A foot-note to the account of the landing at Brixham, 
4md of the " little man " already alluded to, is as fol- 
lows:— 

"This a very different kind of landing to that which 
Northcote has assigned to William in his celebrated 
picture. The subsequent history of the 'little man' 
who carried the King ashore is rather singular. Having 
a short ambling pony, which was commonly used in 
£th-jolting, he rode bare-headed before the Prince to 



Newton, and afterwards to Exeter, and so pleased him 
by his zeal that he told him to come to 
him to Court, whea he should be seated on 
the throne, and he would make a great man of him. He 
also gave him a line under his hand, which was to be his 
passport into the Royal presence. In due time^ 
accordingly, the little man took his course to London, 
promising his townsmen that he should comeback among 
them a Lord at least. When, however, he arrived there, 
some sharpers, who learnt his errand at the inn where 
he put up, mtde our poor little Brizhamite gloriously 
drunk, and kept him in that sfate for several successive 
weeks. During this time one of the party, having ob- 
tained the passport, went to Court, with the little man's 
tale in his mouth, and received a handsome present from 
the King. Our adventurer, recovering himself shortly 
afterwards, went to the Palace without iiis card of ad- 
mission, and was repulsed as an impostor, and cama 
back to Brixham, never to hold up his head again." 

From '* Notes and Queries," 1866, is gathered th« 
following :— The vessel which brought William III. to 
England in 1688.— The Princess Mary was the name of 
the vessel which brought William III. to England, and 
was selected by ' himself, and so called in honour of hia 
Queen Consort. She was afterwards used as one of the 
Ruyal yachts by Queen Anne, but on the accession of 
Qeorge I. she was discarded the Royal service. About 
the middle of the last century she was purchased of the 
Government by Messrs. Widters, of London, and called 
by them the Betsy Cairns, in honour of a West India 
lady. Alter being long employed in the West India 
trade, she became a ooUier, trading between Newcastle 
and London. Her last owner was Mr. Wilson, of South 
Shields, while in whose employ she was wrecked upon 
the Black Middens, a dangerous reef at the mouth of the 
Tyne, on the 17th February, 1827. The historical 
associations remained with her to the last ; fragments of 
the wreck wero. manufactured into all kinds of 
souvenirs. 

There is an engraving of the ship in Brayley's 
"Graphic and Historical Illustrator." 1834. 

Also in "Cassell's EngUuid," vol. IIL, there is a 
woodcut of a wrecked vessel with the title, "The 
vessel which brought over the Prince of Orange to Eng- 
land." 

I need scarcely refer to Turner's fine picture of the 
fleet in Torbay, or to the Hampton Court pictures^- 
one, of the embarkation in Holland, the other the land- 
ing in Torbay. 

Exeter. G. T. 

Thb Uabbis Faxtly.— Western Antuptary, part vi., 
p. 100.— It " W. S. L. S." will refer to " The Visita- 
tions of the County of Cornwall," by Lieut. -Col. Vivian, 
part VI., pp. 206-9, he will see the earliest dates at 
which they wero found in Cornwall ; also an extensive 
pedigree of the family. 

London. J. L. V. 

Cranxbbe Pool.— I wish to correct an error which a 
correspondent has made, in your issue of the 2l8t 
October, respecting Cranmere PooL It is not the souroo 
of the West Dart : in iact, is not even near it. It is at 
no great distance from the head of the East Dart cer- 
tainly, though not its source, being situated on a 
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different slope of the same boggy giound 'from whence 
that river springs. The Pool cannot be seen from the 
hollow where the Dart issues from the peaty soil, as 
rising ground intervenes, but both objects are discem- 
ible from a point about midway betweea them. The 
only stream that can be said to have any connection 
with the Fool is the West Ockment, and that by means 
of an artificial opening in the bank of it, though it is 
eviient that, before this was made, the Pool must have 
fed that stream when it overflowed. 
South Brent. William Cbosslno. 

DuBOTSAND SAQATHOYB.'^Wtstem AnUquarpt No. 
LXXXT. 260. — Duroys— a light wonted fabric, manu- 
factured in the West of England and exported to Spain. 
Sagathoys — In Johnson's 4to Diet, the word is given 
thus : " Sagathy, a kind of serge, slight woollen stuff." 
As an illustration, a passage is cited from the ** Tatler," 
No. 270 — *' Making a panegjrrick on a piece ' of Sagathp 
or Scotch plaid.** The late Sir John • Bowring, in 
enumerating the woollen fabrics of Exeter, mentions 
the article as "Sagathees.** He also has, — Baiges, 
Bayetones, and Bayetillas, Serafines, and 
Sempitemas, Duroys, Linsey-woolseys, Templars 
and Wonleys, Dniggets and Castors, Estamenes and 
Franciscans (used for the clothing of the Peninsular 
monks), and, above all, Long-ells, which were sent by 
the East India Company by hundreds of thousands, 
and are still supplied, mostly by Yorkshire, to that 
country where fashions change so little. From other 
sources of imformation we enumerate — Mellies, a sort 
of serge, white and coloured— for Holland. 
Two-thirds, a narrow and thicker sort of stuff— for 
Lisbon. Piece and half s, a fine white serge, spotted in 
knobs of colour— for the Levant and Turkey. Great- 
ells, Moltens, and HaU-<iuarters, all sulphured — for 
Leghorn. The East India Company took Sandford Ells 
and Superfine Sandfords ; varieties of these goods were 
known as Stiipes, Green forrels and Bed forrels. 
Exeter. G. T. 

BOLETN Family.— With respect to the inquiry of 

** W. S. L. S.," as to the connection of the Boleyns with 

Devonshire, I am inclined to believe that the only link 

which can be said to exist is the fact of a member of a 

collateral branch of the ancestral house of the Carys of 

Devonshire having married Mary Boleyn, the sister of 

the unfortunate Queen Anne Boleyn. This m -rriage. 

however, was in that branch of the family from whom 

descended the Cirys, I^ords Hunsden. and Earls of 
Dover. (See Bur.«e's Peerage, and also his " Extinct 

Peerage.") 
Plymouth. W. 0. W. 

Thk Pillion in trc West.— I shall not be exactly 
answering Mr. Hems's query in No. lxxx., but no doubt 
the information will be worth accepting, when I say 
that my father well remembered the time (not fifty 
years ago) when " upping stocks," for the convenience 
of mounting the pillion, were attached to nearly every 
inn in this city. Alterations and improvements 
necessitated their destruction, and I am not aware of 
the exiatenoe of any at the present time save the one 



attached to the Eing^s Arms, St. SidwellX which haa 
already been noticed by your correspondent "3. T.,* 
in No. Lxxxin. Some distance from Exeter, near the 
bottom of a lane leading to Pinhoe Church, there still 
remains an upping stock attached to a fannhonse, 
occupied by a Mr. Turner. Mr. Coeshis, in his 
" Reminiscences of Exeter Fifty Years Since ** (pub. 
1877), remembers seeing " on market dayp, a jolly 
farmer, on a good substantial broad-back horse, with 
his wife .... sitting on a pillion behind him,, 
with arm round his waist, bringi ng with them produce of 

their dairy and poultry yard They also 

provided themselves with an immense-sized ging^iain» 
for protection from rain, sun, and dust." I fancy there 
are few old citizens of Exeter who have not some recol- 
lection of this quaint mode of locomotion. 
Exeter. T. J. Nobtht. 

455— KiNWTN Fbast and Blagkbkrbixb.— Will 
your correspondent kindly inform us on what day 
Kenwyn Feast is held, as it will be of special int^est to 
students of plant and flower-lore to know this ? I tre- 
sume it comes about Michaelmas-day —probably o^ 
style— und, if so, the fact is interesting. In lit, 
Henderson's *' Folk-lore of the Northern Counties,*^ 
reference is made to the superdtitions respecting black- 
berries. The saying is that the Devil goes round on 
Michaelmas-day and spits on the fruit, or throws his 
club o er it, and whoever after that shall eat thereof 
will surely suffer for his rashness. In my '* Flowers and 
Flower-Lore " (Messrs. W. Swan, Sonnenscbein, and 
Co.), to be issued immediately, I have shown that this 
belief exists in Kent, Sussex, Somerset, and elsewhere. 
I tried to ascertain whether the people of Devon retained 
the old superstition, and ha^e no doubt that some of the 
correspondents to the Wegtem Antiquarg will be able 
to tell us of its actual existence in out-of-the-way 
places. It exists also in Ireland, and I am glad to 
learn that we may connect the nfme of Cornwall with 

the list. 
Brackley, North Hants. H. Fbiind. 

Obbston, near Plymouth. — It may interest 
" M, Y. Y. T.," who asks a question regarding the above 
in the July number of the Western AntiQuarp, to know 
that in 1878, Mr. W. H. K. Wright reproduced, in a 
local publication, a '* true narrative ** of the great siege 
of Plymouth, in which the name is tpeit Osan. The 
enemy *' flanked our line from Odan (Oreston) HjIL** 
This '*true narrative" was published in London in. 
1644. It would seem by this that Osan was the original 
name, or, if not the original name, that by which the 
place was known, undoubtedly more than 200 years age 

Exeter. T. J. Nobtht. 
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OLD PLYMOUTH RELICS. 

A oomtpondentwritas: An interesting diioo very of last 
oentory relics has been made in the neighbourhood of 
the Hoe. A new row of dwelling-honses has recently 
been erected on a portion of the site formerly occupied 
by the garden of Admiral Wyse, in the Citadel-road, 
between Hoe-street and Hoegate-street. In excavating, 
the workmen discovered several relics of masonry, proba- 
bly s ^me being portions of the town wall, which may be 
supposed to have extended on either side of the Old Hoe 
Gate snd in that direction. I have always stronirly 
deprecated the removal of our old landmar-s, but the 
Vandals have been running riot in the town for years, 
and it is almost hopeless now to preserve the reli sof the 
past The Hoe Ostewas ruthlessly destroyed yean ago, 
and no* within a few days, another act of spoliation has 
been ■ ^trpetrated. The fine row of elms, which have 
stood Tor nearly a centnry-and-a*half on the spot 
indit^ted above, have now fallen beneath the axe of the 
destroyer, after having been mercilessly lopped and 
mutilated some time previously. But their removal has 
brought to light some relics ot interest, in the shape of 
an ancient pavement composed of light coloured bricks, 
and extending, as far as could be diMOvered, for several 
yards on either side and around one of the centre trees. 
The excavators have done no more than taUe away just 
enough of the soil to allow of the removal of the roots of 
the trees,but this has brought to light a considerate por- 
tion of the pavement, the bricks being found arranged 
io regular order as if to form a pathway through a court 
yard. A short distance off, the remains of a pavement 
of pebbles or r ugh stones were diMOvered. The trees 
appear to have been planted in a space in the centre of 
tins pavement, and their roots have gradually spread 
above It in all directions, as the main stem was slightly 
below the level of the bricks. The bricks axe of an 
sntique pattern, and are of a very enduring materiaL 
A few of them have been removed, and are preserved at 
the Free Library. I mention this as an interesting 
point of archeological research for your antiquarian 
readers. Perhaps some one may be able to discover to 
what establishment these remahis belonged, and the date 
of their deposit. I believe the roadway has not been 
further disturbed, and consequently the discovery is of a 
very partia' character. 

The above appeared in the Wuiem Daily MemnyAi 
the time of tiie occurrence ; we think it of sufficient 
interest to be reproduced here 

EdiTv>il 



FIRST DRAKE BARONETCY, RICHARD 
DRAKE, AND DRAKE FAMILIES. 
Mr. F. Drake Pearoe*8 own descent I can vouch for. 
The pdnt is,that failing to extinguish the elder males by 
^ wills, regirters, Aa," the baroneUqr was assumed in 
ttior by a cadet, and his family was never challenged to 
extingidsh the prior claims. I long accepted theb 



version, till research caused doubts ; and I feel sure if I 
could not eitinguish, they could not. If I laid before my 
friend, Mr. Pearoe, and others, the proofs that were 
submitted to me in good faith, supported by *' wiUs, 
registers, stamped certificates, etc.," not one in » 
thousand could detect a flaw in the alleged rights of my 
great-grandfather. 

The evidence of Miss Fox, and the 1810 edition of 
Prince, are valueless rei etitions of a mistake made by 
persons unimpeachable themselves, but no genealogists. 
I counsel Mr. P«arce to be reticent, as I am, to prevent 
unscrubulous people from making false claims, since 
it is supposed that the Drake estates are open to 
recovery. The great American claim collapsed with » 
few words from me. 

In the present case, a gentleman spread a laigo 
pedigree sheet before me, containing very numerous 
names of males, powible claimants, unextinguiahed ; and 
pointed to one nnme, eaytng " that is our ancestor, stand 
or fall ;" he pointed correctly, in regard to extinction, aa 
no man but myself could have done, and his position is 
backed by " wills, registers, Ac." 

Removal to a distance, with no chance of refreshincp 
the original tradition, entails error ; for example : — I co- 
represent Humphry York, of Cornwall (who married 
Barbara Vyvyan, of Trelowarren, Cornwall), son of 
Thomas, of Somerset and Devon (who married Eleanor 
Walrond, of Bradfield, Devcm), son of Roger York, 
Serjeant-at-Law, of V/ellingtm (who married Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir Hugh and sister ot Sir Andrew LuUrell, 
of Dunster Csstle, Somerset." 

While on a visit to the Castle, I saw documents 
proving the marriage of my ancestress, Eleanor LuttreU. 
The above Humphry York signed his statement to the 
Heralds fVuU. Comw., 162«)) that his grandfather, 
Richard York, married - blank— Luttrell, daughter of 
Sir Andrew; and this was fairly accepted as good 
authority for my own pedigree— (Sir J. Maclean, Trigg), 
T. Maxwell Lyte has given the match correctly in his 
hist(*ry of Dunaier aitd tte Lordst p. 138. Here wss one 
of the crime de la crime of county families, yet ignorant 
of the names of his grandparents. I could explain it, 
howev r. 

Mr. P^rfitt's case (quoted from the State Papen 
Domettic) was a vindictive attempt to punish Thomas, 
the brother and heir of Sir Francis Drake, for legally 
retaining, through lapse, the manor of Yarcomb, which 
Sir Francis had devised to his godson, Francis, the son 
of Richard, provided he paid Thomas £2,000 within two 
years. Richard obtained letters patent, in tne next 
reign, empowering him to appropriate the alleged oon« 
cealttd pubUc moneys if he could recover them, but 
nothing came of it. Richard was a younger i rother of 
Sir Bernard Drake, whose estate of Ash was mortgaged 
to ^ir Francis, who generously promised John Drakot 
the son and heir, th^t he would restore Ash, and f o sgo 
the mortgage money and accrued interest, if be 
prospered in his last voyage. (Few now understand the 
generous nature of Sir Francis.) Ue died, and Thomas 
proved a loss of £7,000. He, therefore, declined at first 
to surrender Ash, though he only became aware of the 
mortgage after his brother's death. It was surrendered 
in the end, but an acrimonious feud sprang up between 
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the two branches ; and the fable toM by Prince abont 
Drake's arms was one of the petty results. 

The Queen, Hawkins, and Prake did trade together 
and employed Queen's and private ships. Richard 
Drake and others were permitted sometimes to co- 
adyentnre. 

The Rev. W. T.ach-Sz\rma inquires whether there 
were two families of Drake in the West. The original 
Le DraVe is traced anterior to the general use of 
surnames. I presume that the family were the here- 
ditary bearers of the Drake, Dragon, standard. In 
proof of its antiquity the name wm common before 
the time of Henry III. The family split into three main 
branches, TavistocV, Otterton, ai*d Crewmorchard. 
These spread eastwards into Somerset and Dorset. 

Sir Francis Drake, Bart., nephew of tke Sir Francis, 
married Jane, daughter of Sir Amias Bampfield, of 
Poltimore, and his sister Elizabeth married John 
Bampfield, of Poltimore. There were, however, other 
matches between minor branches of the same families. 

London. H. H. Dbakb. 



the followinpT entry in the parish roister relates :• 

' William Lake, aged 104 years ; buried September 2; 
175 k* 
South Brent. Wiluam CsoasiKCk 



TIMES AND SEASONS. 

It is believed on this side of the moor, that woodcocks 
are first found during the week following the Sunday on 
which Daniel, iii. is read in the lessons, being the 16th 
Sunday after Trinity, and this year on the 15th October 
Formerly it was usual for the sporting members of the 
. congregation on hearing that chapter read, to meet at the 
Church porch after service and lay their plans for 
" cock " shooting th«9 following day. 

Formerly, I have heard the bo} s of the Grammar 
School of this place (Ashburton) k^pt a sharp look out 
for '* Stir-up Sunday," the 25th after Trinity, the collect 



for which day commences 



»c 



Stir up, we 



beseech thee, &c., * for it was supposed to bring a h >li- 
day. 

The holiday, I expect, was traditional, and had its 
origin in St. Andrew's Day (30th November) , being the 
old dedication feast of St. Andrew, the patron of our 
parish church. 

Similar observances elsewhere would be interesting to 
record. Contributors to the Western Antiquary must be 
on the look out for such. 

Ashburton. P. F. S. A 



REMARKABLE FATALITY. 

I extract the following note, relative to a family at 
South Molton, from the Devonshire volume of 
Lysons* '* Magna Britannia/* p. 851. 

'* Henry Lake had six children; his son Robert was 
drowned at Bristol ; his son Thomas killed by • fall 
from a mast; his son John went to America, and was 
never more heard of ; his wife was squeezed to death by 
a waggon ; his grandson was drowned in Jamaica ; his 
grand-daughter was killed by being tied neck and heels 
to a horse, ty a parisJi officer, for the purpose of remov- 
ing her to South Molton. The officer was tried at 
Bridgwater, and executed in 1757." 

The father of Henry Lake, however, was blessed with 
a long life, if it is to him, as Lysons considers probable. 



CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 
Part vL, p. 96. New Series. 

Grade, Lizard, ComwalL Mr. Gibson has made one 
mistake— or more probably it is a printer's etxor— in the 
inscription. It should be Hugh Maton, gent., not 
Dalon, 1 copied this epitaph in 1846, being then quits 
a lad, and turned it up the other day, when I intended 
sending it to the Western AtUiquarg, but it was mislaid 
and entirely escaped my memory. 

London. J. L. V. 



DEVONSHIRE AND AMERICA. 

I hope at some future date to draw up a list of woi ds 
used in America in the same way as they are locally em- 
ployed in Devonshire, showing Low the mother toBgae 
of the Pilgrim Fathers has retained its bold on the 
isople of America. The use of "namely," in Query 454 
(Devonshire Tokens), is exactly as it will be found em- 
ployed again and again In the writings of FrofesBor 
Whitney, the eminent American philologist. 

Anglo- AMBBioair. 



THE LAND'S END DISTRICT EARLY 
IN THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

I have obtained some statements from old folk about 
the oondi ion of the Laad*s End district eariy in thk 
century which may be worth reoordinp, and, if neoesaaiy, 
discussing. 

1. The three years before Waterloo were years locaQy 
of great distress. Work was scarce, some of the mines 
stopped, and men were ready to work for low wages. 
Some of the people were nearly starving. 

2. There were great rejoicings at the peace. Query— 
" Before Elba or after Waterloo.*' A triumphal aich 
was fixed at Newlyn Bridge. A public feast was givoi 
outside the Navy Inn, Newlyn. Many o'd folk re- 
member this. 

3. The general impression was that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was a very able man, but his great mistaks 
was his quarrelling with England. Old folk here say 
that Marshal Soult advised him to keep on terms with 
England. Is this historical? 

4. The period after Waterloo was one of great 
prosperity with the farmers. They had things their 
own way till the Com Law Repeal came. 

This is how the history of the early part of our century 
struck the working people of the Land's End district. 
Newlyn. W. S. L S. 



EXETER CORPORATION CUSTOMS. 

In an interesting article on " Curious Corporation 
Customs,*' in the Antiquarp, November, 1882, Mt« 
G. Laurence Gomme quotes the following passage from 
the Otntleman^s Magasine for 1825 (p. 40L), as having 
reference to some curious customs at Exeter: — 
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This city of Exeter is celebrated in the pege of 
history for heroic defences made against rebellions armies 
-and ferociousinvadets. The Pretender, Perkin WarbeeV, 
was gallantly repulsed from ito walls. In reward for 
such loyalty and bravery, the Seventh (Henry granted 
a chartei of immunities, presented his own sword to 
the Mayor, and gave a Aot or cap of liberty to be worn 
onaUptUdie oeeations. The Mayor and Corporation 
-enter the Cathedral, preceded by the swordbearer «wr. 
ing hU hat on kU head toithin the choir ^ and does not take 
it off till he has deposited the sword before the Mayor, 
doee to the throne of the Bishop. In like manner, he 
weare this hat in the House of God, in marching in 
front of the procession leavmg the Cathedral." 

The writer of this paragraph was certainly indignant 
at this sacrilegious conduct as he considered it. Without, 
however, going into the merits of the question, I would 
solicit further information respecting this interesting 
custom. Is it still in vogue, and in the manner described ? 
That the cap and sword are still used I have no reason to 
doubt, as both them and their wearer were the objects of 
' considerable attention during the recent visit of the Mayor 
t>f Exeter to Plymouth,attended by the Mace and Sword 
Bearers. I had the pleasure of examining the sword and 
•cap, the latter of which, being about seven pounds in 
weight, must be an uncomfortable head-covering, 
especially in warm weather. Exeter had a practical 
hitter then as now ; but the fashion has wondrouely 
changed. How many of Thomas's hats would it 
tiAe to weigh down this venerable tile? I shall be glad 
to learn something further of this cap of liberty. 

Kkablkt. 



§efiU^^. 



QuBt^es. 



468-IiiAOB AT Lanrtdbook.— Can any of your 
(readers give any information as to the safety or other- 
wise of the curious figure with a supposed Hebrew 
inscription which was dug up (on Bodmin Moor ) about 
^ years since? It was at Lanhydrock House, but I am 

afridd it has perished in the fire by which that mansion 
was destroyed some time ago. 

H. Shabrook. 

469.— ExsTBB AND ITS MoTTO.— Why is Eieter 
designated theEver Faithful City? When, and by whom, 
was its motto Semper Fidtlie affixed to the city 
arms! M. Y. Y. T. 

. 470.— WABLBxan Mill Lbat.— In the letter read at 
the last Plymouth Council meeting, in which Mr. John 
Bayly offered to treat with the Council for the sale of some 
of his land near the present Head Weir,eubject to certain 
stipulations; besides the reservation of his manorial 
rights of hunting, shooting, and fishing, &c., he asked 
the payment of *'an arrears of one penny per year, for 
the running of the Warleigh Mill Leat." 

What ia the meaning of this ? Can any of your 
antiquarian readers say when, and by whom, the War- 
leigh Mill Leat was actually made? Mr. Worth 
suggested that it was made prior to the Plymouth Leat ; 
l3Ut, if 80, why should Plymouth be called on to pay an 
•acknowledgment for it? H. Shabbook. 



The Boktthor Fakilt. - Weetem Antiquarg, voL i.~ 
The following registers are from the parish ohuitsh at 
Newlyn East :— 

Mabbiaob. 
March 6, 1753.~Thomas Bonython and Mary Boberta.- 

Baptisms. 
January 24, 1755.— John, son of Thomas and Mary 
Bonython. 

February 7, 1757 —Thomas, son of Thomas and Mary 

Bonython. 
April dO, 1759. -James, son of Thomas and Mary 

Bonython. 

April 27, 1761.— Charles, son of Thomas and Mary 

Bonython. 
April 26, 1763,— Jane, daughter of Thomas »nd Mary 
Bonython. Intkbbstbd. 

Roche Rock.— In the description appended to your 
views of this very romantic place, there occur one or two 
alight inaccuracies. The rock is not half a mile from 
the church, being only about a quarter of a mile distant^ 
In one of the histories of Cornwall there is a very close 
surmise as to the name of the founder, and object of the 
foundation of the chapel on the rock. I have, however, for 
the moment, missed the reference to this acoount,but I am 
under the impression that the founder was a member of 
the family to whom the manor anciently belonged, and 
the remains of whose manor house were, tmtil recently, 
to be seen within about a mile of the rock. The name 
of Roche is evidently derived from the French Moc or 
Bocher^tbTock, The church is not dedicated to St. 
Roche, as your correspondent thought, nor is the Saint's 
day held in August. The dedication was to Saint 
Gomonda (who was a Cornish Saint, I believe), and 
thd *' feast,*' or dedicatory anniversary, is held the second 
week in June. 

Plymouth. , W. C. W. 

429. -Rev. Thomas Tbkooss.— The ejected vicar of 
Mylor and Mabe was Thomas Tregosse, son of William 
fcf Western Antiquary, vol. i., 215. {Bib: ComubiiL^ 
759.) 
Buckland Brewer. J. I. Dbbdob. 

444.— POBTBAIT OF SiB NICHOLAS SlANNINO.— (Pt v!., 

103) There is a 4to. print of this Royalist by R, Cooper, 
from a drawing in the King's *' Clarendon " Also an 
8vo. one, in an oval, by Rodd, {cf. Granger's 3iog, Hist*^ 
1824, iii., 40.) 
Buckland Brewer. J, I. Dbbdoe. 

A BiBLiOGBAPHiOAL QuBBT.— Rcv. Robert Wight, 
Rev. Mr. Canon Moore. Western Antiquary Lxxxvi., 
464 —In an interesting little work entitled " Remini- 
scences of Methodism in Exeter," by John Wesley 
Thomas, may be found the following anecdote: — ''On 
Sunday, the 25th of November, A.D. 1739, John 
Wesley preached in Exeter by invitation, the Church of 
St. Mary Arches having been granted for that purpose* 
He tells us in his journal that while paying a visit of 
condolence to the widow of their eldest brother, Samuelf 
in Tiverton, he and his brother Charles accepted aa 
invitation to Exeter, where the use nf the pulpit of St. 
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Sljury'B had been readily granted both for themuming 
and afternoon service. The text in the morning was 
Romans xiv.,17~*' The kingdom of God is not meat and 
-drink, but righteoasnese, and peaoe, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost'* The subject was the importance of inward 
and spiritual religion, and the insufficiency of all ex- 
ternal things in its absence. But the sermon so greatly 
offended the rector, the Rev. Robert Wight (rector from 
1731 to 1778), that he withdrew the consent which he had 
already given for the afternoon service, and resolved to 
preach himself. It was not foi any supposed error in 
doctrine that the second sermon was inhibited, but for 
the warmth and earnestness with which the former was 
delivered ; probably, also, because the doctrines of the 
New Testament and of the Reformation, as expressed 
in the English Liturgy, had long been banished from the 
pulpit of St. Mary's, as elsewhere, so that on their 
be^ng reproduced the worthy rector was alarmed by 
their Beeming novelty and strangeness. " Nut," sairi he to 
Mr. Wesley, "that you preach any false doctrine 
I allow all that you have said ib true. And it is the 
doctrine of the Church of England. But it is not 
guarded ; it is dangerous. It may lead people into en- 
thusiasm or despair. ' 

Rev. George Moore, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter, 
1769. 
Canon, 1776. 
Archdeacon of Cornwall, 1788. 

Canon Moore died 12th March, 1807, aged 76. and was 
buried in Heavitree Church, near Exeter, on the 18th of 
the same month. 

Exeter. G. T. 

CoBNiSH Cbobses (Wegtem AnHquary, iL. 100)— A 
summary of the will of Dr. Metherderwa was printed in 
One and All, in the March number, 1869. This number 
was, however, never published, nor offered for sale, and 
is consequently very scarce and seldom met with : a re- 
print of the portion referred to may, therefore, be 
acceptaVe to the readers of The Western Aniiquarp. 
The will of Dr. Reginald Metherderwa Principal of Bull 

Hall in Oxford and Rector of Creed. Dated Feb 11, 

1447. 
New stone crosses to be put up of the usual kind in those 

parts in Cornwall from Kayar Beslasek to Camborne 

church where dead bodies are rested on the way to 

their burial, that prayers may be made and the bearers 

take some rest. 
To the chapel of St Derwa a i air of green silk vestments, 

my new missal and a super-altar. 
Towards repairing the bridge of Derwa 18s. 4d. provided 

the p rishioners repair it within a year. 
To the church of St Gothian a pair of vestments of 

worsted, worth a little over 10s. 
To the church of the parish of Meriadoc {i.e , Oambome) 

a pair of vestments of good and pure green silk and 

20b. ; and 6s. 8d. to be given to the poor of the 

parish. 

To the church of StCrida (t.«., Creed) 40b. to buy a fourth 
bell, and if the parishioners do not buy a fourth bell, 
then to whatever is most needful for the church. 

To the chapel of St Naunter (in Creed) a missal with the 
Sunday and other special masses. 



To the church of the pariah of fiwe a pair of veetmeoii: 

worth 13b. 4d. 
To the ohufoh of St Michael of the Mount ten pence. 
To keep a lamp burning before the image of St Maitiik 

of Camborne for a whole year a sum at the discretioni 

of my executors. 
I make Robert Crane, priest, my nephew, executor. 

1 ondon. Giobob C. Boabk. 



" Weekly Mercury,*" November i8/A, 1882. 



S^hM. 



INSCRIPTIONS ON SUNDIALS. 

I visited S. Margaret's, Pilton, near Barnstaple, the- 
other day, and found the old slate sundial which, until 
six years ago, the sexton tells me, stood over the- 
Priest s door ; restingagainst the south wall within the 
altar rails. It measures 1ft llin. by 2ft. djin. - bears 
the date 1780, and at the bottom, the simple inscriptiaa 

•' Jno. Berry, Fecit." 

" N D.** (Bideford), deserves my best thanks for 
drawing attention (page 87) to the fact that (in page 
28) I had inadvertently referred to the dial at SS. 
Peter and Paul, Barnstaple, as being at South- 
molton 

*' A. J. J '* (Plymouth), in a very interesting note 00 
the sundial at S. Peter's, Ermington (page 125), says :«- 
''The sundial is, as usuaI, over the dootway ofthe^ 
south porch. " It does not seem the dials are invariably 
in that position, and it may be instructive, if future 
correspondents record the exact locality of existing 
dials. When at Ermington recently, I noticed that 
beside the arms of Prideaux and the date 1776, the 
dial (which is of slate, measuring about 1ft 6in. hf 
2ft) has a man 8 face in a sun carved upon it. The 
inscription " cito pede, praterit setae," means, literally 
translated-'* Quickly with a step, an age is gone.* 
Angliee, " Time flies ' 1 he following also occurs ^- 

" J Doleman, Fecit " 

Ihis afternoon, at the church of S Qyres, at 
Newton, S. Cyree, I noted the sundial upt n the south- 
eastern cant of the octagonal turret which stands at the 
south-eastern comer of the western tower. It is of 
wood, protected by a weathering of lead, an d measmea 
atwut 2ft. 6in. square It is some 15ft. from the groui4 
and of uninteresting character; quite devoid of ornament* 
ation, save what is obtained by a plain Jaoobeaa 
moulding forming a frame around it. The inacriptiaik 
under the numerals is simply : — 

Edward Osmond ) Wardens 
John Francis ) 18(7. 

Pynes, near Exeter, is the seat, as meet readers know,, 
of that universally popular and esteemed Devonian, 
Sir Stafford Henry Northcote. K C B., M.P., fto , to 
Common report incorrectly affirms that the mansioa 
w s built by Inigo Jones. On the terrace, in front of 
the house, and facing the silvem Exe, is a bronn son- 
diaL Ihis formeriy stood in another pazt of the 
grounds ; and the dial itself, is, Sir Stafford beUeves^ 
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oooddersUy ov«r ma hundrad yean old. It wm 
M-ereoted undv hi8 fuperiiiteiidence, some few yean 
agOjUponthespotitnowoccupieiL Engraven upon the 
pedertal beneath iathe following legend : -« 

•'Sir Thomas Dyke- 

Ackland— 

Bart. 

1787 
1S76. 

In memory of a friendship of Three sreneratione. 
Lo Sol sen va, soggiunse e vien la ►era, 
NonTarreetate,mastadiate il passo 
Mentre che I'oocidente non s'annera " 

Ihe quotation is from Dante, and being interpreted, 

means : -^ 

*' The sun departs 
Do not stop, but speed your steps, 
While the west darkens not " 
Exeter. Hahbt Rims. 



THE EDDYSTONE. 

I cull the following from the * *Building and Engineer- 
log Times,' for Nov. 11 :— 

«• A oontemponury observes :— It is remarkable that in 
•nthespeeches, Ac, about the old Eddystone light- 
house, no one has allnded to the fact tha the lighthouse 
is represented on the obverse side of all our bronse coins. 
The old lighthouse on the BCoe and Its image on the 
ooms wUl band it down to posterity safely enough.'' 

Exeter. Habbt H«M8. 



BERWICK. 
Gourtenay. ^Berwick Church, near Yeovil, Somerset, 

A.D.1533. 
Looking in at this church the other day I found some 

very iutereeting bench ends, late, but fairly well carved* 
On one panel (now divided in two and turned sideways) 
was a shield, slung by agnige apparently froma hawthorn- 
tree ; the heraldry, as often occurs *>t that d»te, confused 
and irregular ; as near as I could make out, it was :— 

Baront—quarterlp of »even,^L afUur^delyit—t Blank 
—5 a m%dlet,''4- FrtUw^-^ hUuiktS as J--?, as 3,-^ 
impalitiff,^Fenuiie,'~^l d! 4 CourUnap^t J: 3 DeHedvers. 

The bearings were rather indifferently cut,but,I believe 
were intended to represent what I h »ve described. 

On two adjoining bench-ends were shields, on one " W. 
H.," on the other, -"3538." 

Colyton. W. H. H. R. 



DEAF MUTES 



The subject of teaching deaf mutes has of late years 
occupied the attention of many gentlemen connected 
with the teaching of the unfortunate deaf and dumb. 
In Geimany more especially has the mode, of which 
this communication is an illustration, been studied, and 
■0 far as I have seen in reports made considerable pro- 
gress. It is, I beUeve, now being taken up in England, 
in several of the Schools or Institutions devoted to the 
tetching of these poor children. The present communi- 
cation ia merely to show that the subject is not now, but 



has remained in abeyance in this country until our 
Saxon Cousins have shown that it can be made, if not a 
permanent mode of teaching, certainly a great auxiliary 
to so dtrsirable an end. 

In this town (Saltash), writes Carew, in his Survey, 
p. 267, dwelleth one Grisling, deaf from a loog time, 
who, besides his merry conceits of counterfeiting by 
signs (like the Roman pantomimi) any kind of occu- 
pation or exercises, hath a strange quality to understand 
what you say by marking the moving of your lipe, 
especially if you speak deliberately of any ordinary 
matter, so as (contrary to the rules of Nature, and yet, 
without the help of art), he can see words as they pass 
forth of your mouth, and ot thia I have caused him 
to give often experiments. 

Exeter. E. Pabfitt. 



ANCIENT CUSTOMS IN REGARD TO 

THE MODE OF CONDUCTING THE 

SERVICES OF THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND. 

Your contemporary, "Notes and Queries,** has been 
occupied lately in chronicling certain variations in the 
mode of conducting portions of the Communion service, 
at respects the order in which the communicants receive 
the elements. It has, therefore, struc'< me that as so 
many unauthorised variations have crept in (whether 
through caprice or otherwise), such as, for instance, the 
practice of the congregation joining the minister in re* 
peating aloud the words of the General Thanksgiving, 
which has unfortunately spread rapidly, since the ad- 
vent of anew minister in one of the parishes of this town 
(Plymouth) ; it would not be uninteresting to record 
some variations which recently came under my notice in 
some of the country districts of Devonshire, where cus- 
tom has had a stronger hold than in towns, and we may 
believe, therefore, that any such differences may rightly 
be considered to be of ancient date. The first I will 
mention came under m^ notice during the past summer 
at a small chureh not far from South Brent. 

Here the Commanion service was commenced by the 
repetition aloud of the Lord's Prayer by the people, as 
well as by the priest, who usually recites it alone. 

At a very small church a short dbtance from ( hagford, 
where the communicants on Easter Sunday last only 
just reached the canonical limit, immediately after the 
second exhortation was read, I found the custom w s for 
the communicants to thereupon leave their seats, and 
passing through the « hancel screen (abe 'Utiful specimen 
by the way), to kneel down at the rail, and there, re- 
peating the Confession, remain until the » nd of the 
service. 

The last instance I will give occurred in the vicinity 
of Launceston, where the priest, on reaching the Con- 
fession in the Communion service Whit Sunday, left tha 
congregation to repeat tliis alone (at a ny rate, if he 
joined them in it his voice was inaudible), a custom 
which, however ancient, I venture to think quite 
unrubrical. Perhaps othen ot your readers may be able 
to note other places where variations of an analogous 
character are to be foond occurring. 

HiBTBKWfl. 
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AN INTERMITTENT SPRING AT 

BRIXHAM. 

De Foe, in bis "Travels in Devonshire,** mentions 
particularly a spring of water, near Brixham, which 
ebbs and flows. He says : About three miles to the west 
of Dartmouth is a little fishing town, called Brixham, 
remarkable for a spring of water that ebb' and flows ve»y 
flensibly.H description of which may not be unacceptable, 
especially as the Recount I give of it is the result of my 
own observations, for I bad s • much patience as to sit 
by it for fourteen hours together and carefully observe 
its periods and the quantity of its ebbing and flowing. 

The situation of the spriog is pretty near the foot of a 
large ridge of hills, and the quantity of water that flows 
from it is considerable. It falls into a large basin, where 
it is very easy to observe (by lying in an inclining plane), 
the perpendicular height of its ebbing and flowing, as 
well as the time between high and low water. 

By a careful observation of a great number of fluxes 
and refluxes, I find that when it proceeds rog^arly (as 
it does sometimes for eight hours together) it is eleven 
times an hour, for thus (the 10th of July» 1733) I 
observed it at high water at 8h. 3Im. in the*moming, and 
continued to observe it until 3h. 3m. in the afternoon, 
in which interval of seven hours it had ebbed and flowed 
exactly seventy-seven times. 

There happens, sometimes, an intermission of those 
ebbings and flowings, for on the morning of the same day 
I observed that from 6h. 37m. to 6h. 58m. it had no 
motion at all ; and at another time I found it to iuttr- 
mit for an hour or more. 

The basin which receives the wa*er contains, as I 
guess, about twenty feet area ; and the perpendicular 
height of the flowing when I observed it (which was in 
the middle of summer, and at a dry season) was various, 
viz., sometimes an inch and three-quarters, at other 
times not more than half an inch, but generally about 
an inch and one-eighth. 

The reader will be rather pleased with this description, 
as it may, in some measure, confirm that ingenious and 
very probable hypothesis which was read by Dr. 
Atwell before the Royal Society, and published in their 
Transactions, touching reciprocating springs, and of this 
(which is called Laywellj in particular. 

Referring to Dr. Atwell*8 description and observations 
in this spring, published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, v. ixxvii., 1733, I find that it coincides so very 
nearly with the observations of Ue Foe that one may 
be read for the other, so far as the facts go. The 
doctor^ however, refers to another account of 1693, made 
by Dr. Oliver in letters to Walter Moyle, Esq , on this 
samespring. Hesaysthatthe flux and reflux are performed 
in about two minutes; that is each flux occupies about 
two minutes, or, as he says, he " found by his watch that 
it flowed sixteen times in an hour;" but Dr Atwell says, 
according to his observations, it flowed twelve times in 
an hour, or, taking the rates of all the observations, it 
would be about nine or ten times an hour. 

This writer then goes on to say that "having thus com- 
pared the two accounts given of this fountain, I come 
to my hypothecs for explaining the phenomena observed 



by me ; and I imagine them to be oociaioiied \ff two 
streams or springs, one of which, pawing through two 
avems or natual reservoirs with 8yphonB,meet8 with the 
other stream iti a third reservoir without syphon, where 
being joined they come out of the earth together." He 
then gives sketches of his theory, which seems a 
very plansible one ; and he enters into a long description 
occupying eight 4to pages of the "Royal Society's 
Transactions." The question I should like to have 
answered is. Does this spring still exist, and has it been 
observed of late years to flux and reflux as it did when 
observed by Dr. Oliver in I6d3, and by De Foe in 1733 7 
Exeter. K. PAanrr. 
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471.— PiLLOBT AT East Ikme.— Is the pillory still ex- 
tant at East Looe ? There used to be a cage for aoolds, 
and a ducking stool, it seems there. 

FiirwTrH. 
472.— School Medals.— In the early part of this cen- 
tury it seems to have been a custom in west oonntiy 
schools not only to issue medals as rewards (one of 
which I possess of early in this oentury) for good con- 
duct (and very good rewards these are, for they may be 
handed down to the descendants of the exemplary boy 
or girl), but also to mark great events. I was told by aa 
influential Gomlsh gentleman that he received a 
memorial medal at school after the French retreat from 
Moscow. Are any of these extant ! Hadtheeastcm 
been general from Tudor times, what channing collections 
of memorial medals some families would possess, for 
medals decently treated last for centuries uninjnied. 
I think the custom has only been revived recently in 
connection with the Raikes centenary. There were 
medals struck in memory of the Great Exhibition and 
of the death of Napoleon III., but not, as far as I know, 
distributed in schools. Might not Plymouth strike a 
medal in commemoration of the tercentenary of Diake'fe 
voyage of circumnavigation f It would be a reminder 
for our young folk and for posterity. 
Newlyn. W. S. Laoh-Sitbma. 

473.— The Latimeb FAMiLY.-There are iewtamilies 
that have exercised more influence than the Latimen in 
English History. I believe they are mainly west* 
country folk. Can anyone tell me where there is the 
Latimer genealogy? Hugh Latimer, the Bishop and 
Reformer, alone would make the name illuatiions. In 
^ole9 and Queries, 4th series, voL IV., there is a note 
on some MS. about the Latimers. Pbnwitb. 

474.— MoDBDBT.— Some Scotch Jacobite families are 
said to have lived in the neighbourhood of Modbuxy 
about 150 years ago. Who were they? and why was 
that place selected ? 

Plymouth. j, g^ 

476.— MoDBUBT Babbacks — When and for what 
purpose were they erected ? and by whom were they 
occupied? 

Flymonth. C. H. H. 
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476.^WiATtBN Pbsiodioal Litxbaturi.— Mr. John 
Kinsman, of Penzance, has kindly sent me an account 
of the first number of a Devonshire magasine, which is 
quite new to me ; the title is *' The industrious Bee, or 
the DeTonshire and Cornwall Chronicle,*' No. 1 (to be 
continued once a fortnight), for October 80, 17&8 
. . . Dock, printed at White-house, and sold by T. 
Reynolds, bookseller and mercer, near the Dock-gates ; 
and by R. Haydon, bookseller, in Pike street, Fly- 
mouth, at which olaoes advertisements, Ac , are taken 
in 1758— 12m o— 2d. Contains eight leaves unpaged 
'* The publisher to the reader ** is ngncd J. £ Dormer. 

Is anything known of this early prodnction? How 
many numbers were printed ? Where was White-house 
in Devonport ? and who was J. E. Dormer ? 

London. Oiobai C Boabi. 



ihtf^f- 



Tbivillb-btbsit.— (351— 97 )— I really cannot accept 
the reason set forth by "J. F. W." for changing the 
name Butcher'srlane to Treville-street I think that 
there cannot be any reasonable doubt existing against 
accepting the present appellation as derived from a 
family of merchant tradesmen who were some years con- 
nected with Plymouth. In the early part of the 17th 
century, Richs^d Trevill and Stephen Trevill, perhaps 
brothers, and natives of Rame, weie settled in Ply- 
mouth, the first named ranking amongst her merchants, 
•and the latter, as one of her tradesmen. I am unable 
to fix upon the spot where the mercantile house of 
Richard Trevill stood, but Stephen Trevill built his 
residence and shop upon the site now occupied by the 
warehouse of Messrs. Dabb, Rundle, and Brown, 
Wholesale Drapers, where he carried on business for 
several yean. . When Mr. Trevill had erected his 
house, he obtained permission of the. Corporation to 
swing his sign-bosrd over the footway. From this 
cause I can imagine Plymothians of that time speaking 
of <* Trevill's-street." In 1642, Mr. Stephen TrevUl 
had to mourn the loss of his wife. He buried her remains 
in St. Andrew's Church, where an old floor-slab in 
'the south aisle is thus inscribed :~" Joane, wife of Mr. 
Stephen Trevill, of Plymouth, died 26 February, 1642." 
On this stone are the arms of Trevill, over a cross en- 
grailed, a bindlet, impaling three lions rampant (for 
Ford). Some time after the death of his wife Mr. 
Stephen Trevill bade farewell to Plymouth and tesided 
in London, where he probably carried on the business of 
a grocer. In London he died in the year 1657, and was 
buried in the church of St. Dionis, Backchurch, more 
properly, St. Dionis the Areopagite; his interment is 
thusreoorded in the register there : — "Mr. Steuen Tre- 
veale, a stranger, buried, December 11, 1657." Entered as 
a "stranger ''because he was not a citizen bom. We 
shall look in vain for any monument in the church bear- 
ing his name, for the edifice, which was erected in the 
reign of Henry VL, was destroyed in the " Great Fire," 
in 1665. The mortal remains of Mr. Trevill were not 
the first of the family which found a place of sepulture in 
^e Church of St. Dionis. The register I have before 



Anne daughter of RichardTrevill of Butshead oo. Devon, 
Esquire, buried 4th October, 1653." This young lady 
was probably a daughter of the second Richard Trevill, 
of Butshe d, who died while she was on a visit to her 
relatives in London. 

There is yet another stone slab in the south aisle of 
St. Andrew's Church which marks the connection of the 
TreviUs with some of the old merchant families of Ply- 
mouth. The inscription is partly gone, and the arms are 
much worn away. I copied as follows :— " Nicholas 
Bennet, Merchant, who died Nov. 1, 164—** and 
Dorothy, wife of Walter Ingram, Merchant, Ditd 
February 15, Anno Dom : 1682. The arms are— 3 
boars' heads erased, impaling TkrevilL Who was thla 
Dorothy? Was she sister to William Trevill, of Bate- 
head, Esquire, who died in 1680 ? I think it worth 
noting that there is in the present church of St Dionls« 
London, an old granite monument commemorating a 
Sir Arthur Ingram, Ent, and Merchant, who in his life- 
time seems to have been engaged in commercial pursoita 
in Spain. Ingram 0< urt is named after him. Perhaps 
some reader of the Wutem Antiquary will tell «a 
where Richard Trevill's house stood : I mean the 
Richard Trevill, merchant, who purchased Butshead 
of Sir Arthur Gorges, Knt, of Chelsea. Hia 
monument is in St Budeauz Church, and was restorod 
a few years ago at the expense of Sir John 
Trelawny, Bart, who is, I believe, the nearest sor- 
viving representative of the family of Trevill. Mr. 
Richard Trevill, the elder, died in 1648. Thirty-two 
years after, died V^illiam Trevill, Esq., of Butshead, 
who devised all his lands and manors in Devon and 
Cornwall to his sou, Lethbridge Trevill, with remainder 
to his daughters, Elizabeth and Joane, and to the hein 
of their bodies, with remainder to the surviving 
daughters of Stephen Trevill, of London, grocer, 
deceased. I cannot think that the old principal 
thoroughfare to the Three Towns takes it name from 
its position, but that it does commemorate an ancient 
and honourable name enrolled on the list of old Ply- 
mouth merchants. The TreviUs belonged to a diss of 
men whose energies and enterprises were directed 
towards securing wealth and prosperity for the town 
which keeps alive their memories in the names of some 
of its streets. 
St. Budeaux. J, W. 

Noil —The church of St Dionis, Backchuroh, waa 
rebuilt after the <* Great Fire " by Sir C. Wren 

ExBTSB AND ITS MoTTO. — Ttie motto "Semper 
Fidelis'* was first affixed to the arms of the city of 
Exeter in the year 1588, and under the following dr- 
cumstances. When the long-talked^of Spanish Invasion 
was expected, Queen Elizabeth sent an order for the 
citizens to arm themselves and assist in defending the 
country against the designs of the enemy. The citizens 
heartily complied, and in addition placed an address be- 
fore the Queen, assuring her of their readiness to oppose 
her enemies, and to support the Protestant religion by 
every possible means. They also fitted out three ships 
at their own expense, and sent them to reinforce 
Elizabeth's fleet Her Majesiy, in return for their 
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her most grAtefal thanks, and granted them the honour 
of bearing the motto "Semper Fidelia*' under their 
oily aima for ever. 
Eieter. T. J. Nobtht. 

Kkrwtn Feast and Blaorbbbries.— Allow me to 
thank Mr. Friend for his reply and to inform himthat^so 
far as I recollect, the feast was observed on Sunday, 
8th October. If this is incorrect, perhaps someone will 
forward you the correct date. I went down into Corn- 
wall for a holiday, and whilst there heard of the super- 
stition, and thought I should like to know the origin 
thereof. Henoe my wri ing to the Wutem AtUiquarif, 

Jebbe L. 

466.— Bebbt Pomebot Castle — Kearley will find an 
account of the legends associated with this castle in 
Mrs. Whiteoombe*8 Byffone Days in Devontkire and 
OomvcUf., page 84. One of these legends U also the sub- 
ject of a short poem,entitled The Doom of Berry Pomeroy^ 
on page 93 of the Rev H. J« Whitfelds BambUs in 
Devonshire ; and in her romance of Henry de Pomeroy, 
Sirs. Bray has introduced these legendary tales with 
good effect. 

South Brent William Cbossing. 
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Weekly Mercuryl' November 25M, 1882. 

SIR John" DODDRIDGE. 

Tn the Lady Chapel— formerly the Library— of Exeter 
Cathedral, and within arched reeessea in its north wall, 
are two altar tombs, bearing reapeotively the recumbent 
effigies of Sir John Doddridge and his wife. 

Let into the wall above the former is a stone slab, con- 
taining the following memorial inscription, the letters of 
which bear marked traces of having been gilt :— 
To THE MEMORIE OF SR JOHN DODDRIDGE 

KNIGHT 
WHO WAS PiBST SERGEANT at LAW to PRINCE 

HENRIE 
AFTEB WABDS SOLICITOR GENRAL to KING 
lAMES 

of FAMOVS MEMOBZB and AFTEB THAT FRINCIPALL 

SERGEANT at lawe to the said KING lAMES 

AND LASTLY WAS GALLED BT HIM TO BEE ONE OF 
THE IVDGES OF THE HONOBABLE OOVBTE OF KINGS 
BENCH WHEROF HEB BEMATNED A IVDGE ALL THE 
BEST OF HTS LTFE BT THE BPAOE OF 17 TEABES HE 
DEPABTBD THIS LTFE AT FORSTERS NEEBE EGHA 

nr SVRREY the XIIIth date of SEPTEMBER Ao 

Do 1628 ABOWTE THE 7.^H TSABB OF HIS AGE AND 
AOOBDINQ TO HIS DE8IBB HIS BODIE WAS INTBBBED 
RBEBE THE 14TH DAT OF OCTOBER THEN NEXT 

followiko 

nVnC obIt DoDbb IoVs IVDeX [=1628] 
LeabnIno a DIeV fob DoDebIoe Is gon 
to fIXe His eabthIe to the heaVsnLIe thbone. 
[=1828] 
I crive this at length, andpnrposemakingafew remarks 
oonceming it, as all the notices of this portion of the 
epitaph I have met with have evidently been copied 



from that contained in Prince's ITorCiiies ofDtann^ and 
which is inaccurate in several respects. In the first* 
edition of this work (published in 1701), the arrangemeofe 
of the lines, and the spelling, vary considerably from 
the inscription as given above. Several words have been 
introduced in place of those used in the original, and 
one entire sentence, " aooording to his desire," appean 
in Prince's work *' as he desired." The principal eixtir, 
however, occurs in the last three lines, which I now 
quote, for the purpose of contrasting them with those 
copied from the epitaph itself \— 

NVnCcbiU DoDerlgVe IVDeX, ' 
Learning f adieu, for Dodderidge it ^one 
To^hu Earthly toanBeowaUy Throne, 
The first of these is shown as a chronogram, and' 
although intended for a literal copy of the original, it 
em in several respects. Taken as it stMids, the num- 
ber 1627 is expressed by the numeral letters, whei^ai 
(to translate the 1 ne) " at this time Judge Doderidge 
died " would require the date to be 1628. The latter 
couplet i^pears as an ordinary one, its chronogrim- 
matio character being entirely overlooked. 

The existing epitaph Is complete as far as it goes, and; 
from the space (5 inches) that remains vacant between 
it and the bottom of the etone slab, it is tolerably 
evident the latter contained no more lineo. Prince, 
however, shows that this formed one-half only of the 
original inscription, the remaining portion being incised* 
on another slab, which was either lost, broken, or 
perhaps thought too much defaced to be refised at tiie 
time the monument was moved into its present position, 
some years since. As it appears in his Worihieit the 
second partcommpnced with the couplet ~ 

" KIch CTrn of learned Dost I 8c«iroe cin be fo«ad 
More Worth Inshrln'd, within »ix Pootof Uroaod." 
This was followed by about ten lines in Latin, and the 
inscription terminated thus :« 

Quoio JBtatit? Quota saluUs deoeuit ? 
Chronogramma 

En t ipeeletho BxtinguUur 

DoDerlglVe InDeX CarVe." [=J6i8l 
This last is a veritable chronogram, and is the answer 
to the second questio •• Like those already described, it 
contained the date of the Judge s death. It is vety 
remarkable that Prince rtid not follow up the doe- 
afforded by the first question " Quoto ^tatbr 
especially as the reply is di-tinctly stated to bo 
'* Chronogram oa.'* Mr Hilton, in his r eoent work os 
Chronogramt, was the first to point out the trofi- 
character of the various lines in the epitaph ; and with 
respect to the one under notice, he has shown that it 
contains the proper answer to the above question, the 
date contained in it being 73, and that the line ahoald 
have been printed thus :— 

EN Ipse Lbtho eXtInoYItVb. [=73] 
(ie., Behold he is extinguished by death). 

Turning to the 2nd edition of Prince s WarthUSt pob- 
liBhed in 1810, it is much to be regretted that tha- 
editors did not copy the epitaph, faulty as it wa% as 
it appeared in the first edition, instead of iitrfeaaiwg 
the errors by printing all the chiooo^r»i]im*tic Uembs m- 
ordinary ones. 
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A oonddentiott of th«foregoingi«iiiarks leads indireoUy 
to another point, vis., m to the proper fpelling of the 
Bftme. On the monamenti, both of 9irJohn«ndof hb wife, 
it appe *n m Doddridge^ and tLie is repeate * in the works 
eo DeTonshire, hy Westoote and Moore, and n Tacker's 
Pedigrees. Owing, as I have already pointed ont, to 
faolty copying, it is spelt Dodderidge in both editions of 
Prince's work, and this error has been perpetuated in 
Pridhain*s Devon&kire (JeUbritiUt Woolmer's JSxdiTt &o. 
In Polwhele's IkmmtMre, Foss*s Judgeg^ Britton's Exeter 
CbMerfrai, Wood's Athena Oxoik, Jenkins ADiler,ft&,it is 
printed Doderidge^ a variation that is prubably daetothe 
mode of spelling adopted in two of the chronograms in 
the epitaph, the exigencies of which rendered necessary 
the omission of one D. I think, therefore, there is good 
reason for belieTing that Akliirtc^ is correct, bnt per- 
haps some of yonr cnireepondents may be able to cite 
some other aathorities on the snbject, for and against. 

Another edition of Prince's great work is much to be 
derire *, and the p *ges of the WttUm Antiquary could 
not be doToted to a better purpose than as a medium for 
supplying additio-ial information towards so worthy an 
object, ae «ell as to correct, as I have attempted to do, 
any faults that may be apparent in the existing editions. 

Budleitfh-Salterton. T. N. BBOBHriBLD, M D. 



THE DARTMOOR BANK, LIMITED. 

The tors of Dartmoor, those grand old piles of hoary 
rocks, have, since the time when man first found his 
way to the hills of the silent moor, been put to many 
uies. The ancient Celts used the slopes of many of them 
as cemeteries ;the watchman of mediteval times lighted 
their beacon fires on their lofty crests, the Vandals of 
modem days have turned several into quarries; 
Bheepstor, and possibly others besides, have proved a 
safe hiding-place to a fugitive, andMorth Hessary a 
watch-tower from which to observe gangs of convicts, 
while old Bellaford annually becomes the meeting-place 
of the Moorland Nimrods, but probably an instance of a 
Dartmoor tor being used as a bank is unique. 

I was, however, once told at Hexworthy that Mr. 
Windeat, who many years ago occupied Foxtor Farm, 
and who, it is said, despoiled the cross connected with 
the legend of Childe the Hunter, made a practice of 
hiding his mon^, in the shape of sundry one pound 
note», In the crevices of the rocks at Cumston Tor, on 
Holne Moor. 

Thb bank, we may be sure, was a limited one,— 
UmUted as to capital, and as to depositors as well, bnt no 
one could for a moment hint that it was akoJ;^. I trust 
this information will not h&ve the effect of sending any 
reader of the fTeslem AntiqnarjfoS to Cumston Tor 
with the idea of obtaining any of Mr. Windeat's notes, 
aa I cannot promise that the deposits have not 
been withdrawn, and it must be remembered, too, that 
gold*«eeking on Dartmoor has before now been attended 
wUh disaateoos result, if we may believe the old story of 
the paiwB of Wideoombe, who, after having rifled eome 
Idatvaens of their oontenta, was, on reaching home, 
kOM by baug crashed beneatii the walla of hia honaa, 
wideb were rant with a loud exploaioa. 



Cumaton Tor is oert^laly not devoid of interett, but 
whether Mr. Windeat got any from it is a matter I will 
not pretend to determine ; at any rate, I th ink I am 
safe in saying that his investment paid quite as well ae 
the majority of undertakings which have from time to 
time been carried on on the Moor, and perhapsbetter, as he 
doubtless saw his monev back agnin. The latest of these, 
the Prinoetown Railway, has yet to prove itself an ex* 
ception, but should it fail to: do so, we must not be sur- 
prised, for old Dartmoor has often said to us plainly 
enough— "If thee scratch my back, thee shidt pay 
for't r 

South Brent. William Cbossivo. 



WILLIAM BROWNE, AUTHOR OF 

"BRITTANIA'S PASTORALS." 

I cull the following from *' Notes and Queries," 6th a., 
VL, November 19, 18S2, which, I think, is worth a place 
in the Vl^atern Antiquary, and may, I trust, lead to 
some further intelligence respecting this sweet Devon- 
shire singer, whose works are, unfortunately, too little 
known at this day .* — 

"A well-informed writer in the Athmamm, of Nov. 
4 (p. 592), says that William Browne gave us ' Britannia's 
Pastorals* and the ' >^hepheard's Pipe ' before the age of 
thirty, and then we hear no more of him." 

This, of course, ia merely meant to indicate in » 
general way that Browne's work was done while he was 
still young, and that his career subsequent to the age of 
thirty is uncertain. We do know that when he waa 
thirty-five he published (in 1625) a new edition of 
*' Britannia's Pastorals," and there seems good reason 
for believing that he was living at Dorking when he waa 
about fifty. 

Is there no proof that he died in 1613? Campbell aaya 
he died in 1646^ but omits evidence. 

Helensburgh, N.B. Thomas Batnb. 

I have a copy of "Britannia's Pastorals'* (Tirst 
Edition), dated '* From the Inner Temple, June the 18, 
1618." If, as it is stated in the above comnnunication, 
he published another edition in 1625, when he was 
thirty-five, he waa only twenty-three when my copy waa 
published. Is this so? and can any of your readers 
throw further light on this interesting topic ? 

W. H. K. Wbioht. 
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477.— RsmoLOB Familt.— Can any of your readers 
give me the arms and crest of the Reynolds family, of 
TrevensoQ, Cornwall ? 

Stonehouse, E. Tbiubsiok. 

478.— Vkbtan Fabibh.— I understand that Yeryaa 
Church is dedicated to S. Symphorian. Ia there any theory 
why thia aingnlar dedication ahould have been used 
in Cornwall? Also, ia the name Veryan a Comiah 
corruption of the latter p«rt of Synphorian, or merely 
Saint Veryan pronounced San Veryan— a probabiA 
mediaval aett&ngof the name; in time abridged to 
Veryan? 

Newlyn. W. 8. L. a 
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479.— Can "W. S. L. S.*' give me *n explanation of 
the female baptismal names ' Barzoy," *' Wilmot," 
and *' Sid well," which I found in tha parish registers of 
St. Ives? 

Also, can any correspondent give me the approximate 
date of the introduction of turnips into ^Cornwall, with 
any other parsiculars? Who was the chief agent for 
their introduction, and whence were they brought T 

Malta PORTHMINBTEB. 

480.— Mathews Family.— A family of the name of 
Mathews was settled at Truro in the year 1755, in the 
person of Thomas Mathews, yeoman, who had the best 
cultivated garden in even that fertile district, and is said 
to have introduced turnips into West Cornwall. The 
tradition of this family is that their original home was 
at Norwich, which polished city they must have left 
about 1740, to migrate to Cornwall. lam anxious to 
discover the reason for this removal, so extraordinary 
for that time, and any information respecting the history 
of this family will greatly oblige me. 

Malta. J- H. M. 

481,— Sib Walter Ralmoh and Alehouses.— There 
was, it would seem, from the following, a Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, or someone acting und r the same persuasion of 
making and keeping the people sober, by doing away with, 
or very much limiting the number of, drinking houses, in 
1585 :— " Reasons for restricting the number of air houses 
and reformimr certain abuses. Exactions under the 
grant of wines to Sir Walter Raleigh."— Cab. Sttte 
Papers. 1581-1590, p. 296. Then follDWs a grant by the 
Queen to Sir Walter Raleigh of one moiety of the 
benefit of all penalties, forfeitures, &c., for oflfencescom- 
mitted against the Statute ofZth, Edward VI , c. 5, for the 
sale and retailing of wines, with power to compound 
with offenders, — i6., p. 528. 

Query— Was Sir Walter a sort of Inland Revenue 
Officer or Comptroller of Customs, and paid out of 
the proceeds of his office, or out of the offences 
committed against the office ? 

Kzeter E. Pabpitt. 
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Wesley's Exclusion fbou thb Pulpit of S. Mabt*s, 
ExTTEB.— Mr. Thomas's statements on this subject, as 
extracted by "6. T.," call for some remark. He states 
that on the 25th November, 1789, "Wesley preached in 
Exeter by invitation." Tliis is not accurate in the 
ordinary acceptation of those words. Nor is it easy to 
see how, if used in any other sense, they could be 
applicable to Wesley — for, whether invited or not, he 
invariably preached at every place he came to. 

Mr. T. further states that " Wesley and his brother 
Charles accepted an invitation to Exeter, where the use 
of the pulpit of S. Mary*B had been readily granted, 
both for the morning and afternoon service." 

The only conceivable interpretation of these words is 
that tha '* grant of the pulpit " had been obtained before 
the *' invitation to Exeter " was given ; bat Wesley's own 
words are these : — " Sat. 24. We accepted an invitation 
to Exeter from one who came thence to comfort my 



sister in her affliction. And on Sunday 25 (Mr. D. 
having desired the pulpit, which was readily granted 
both for the morninc and a'teinoon) I preached at 
S. Mary's.'* 

From this it is obvious that after the visitor from 
Exeter had obtained Wesley's acceptance of his (or her) 
" invitation '* to visit that city, an application was 
made for a church for him to preach in. Mr. T. says 
that the church was S. Marg Arches* Wesley sayi 
simply S. Mary 9, I have always been under the im- 
pression (whence derived I cannot now tell) that the 
church was S. Mary Major's. 

Mr. T. states that '* the sermon so greatly offended 
the Rector, the Rev. Robert Wight, that he with- 
drew the consent which he had already given for 
the afternoon service, and resolved to preach himtelf.** 
Why Mr. T. has italicised these words I know not. 
Wesley says nothing about it. As the rector (who was 
probably Dr. Walker) was an old man, his assistant 
curate, Mr. Sowden, may have been the preacher. 
Whichever, or whoever, it was, let us hope that he did 
not " preach hinuelf.** Wesley gives the initial only of 
the rector~**Dr. W.*' That initial would, of course, 
suit either Wight, the rector of S. Mary Arches, or 
Walker, the rector of S. Mary Major. From having 
been informed that from 1734 to 1746 the registers in the 
latter parish are signed '* J. Sowden," Mr. T. seems to 
have jumped to the conclusion that during that period 
Walker was no longer rector. The fact is that he was 
such till his death in 1747, in the 50th year of lus in- 
cumbency. 

Mr. T. says that the registers fr.>m 1725 to 1734 *' are 
signed, Robert Walker." Probably this is a mistake. 
Anyhow, in 1747, William Gater was instituted to the 
rectory of S. Mary Major, "void by the death of Dr. 
John Walker, the last incumbent ;" who, no doubt, was 
the real Simon Pure whom Mr. Thomas's imagination 
has transformed into '*the Rev. Robert Wight." 

The words "so greatly offended*' are, in my 
opinion, invidious and unfair, as the extract 
itself shows. The rector, Mr. T. tells us, said : 
" Not that you preach any false doctrine. I allow all 
that you have said is true, and it is the doctrine of the 
Church of England. But it is not guarded,, it is 
dangerous. It may lend people into enthusiasm or des- 
pair. '* Upon this verbal statement of Dr. Walker, re- 
peated memnrUer by Wesley, it is almost incredible 
that Mr. T. should have allowed himself to comment 
thus: " It was not for any supposed error in doctrina 
that the second sermon was inhibited, but for the 
warmth and earnestness with which the former was de- 
li vered : probably, also, because the doctrines of the 
Xew Testament and of the Reformation, as expressed in 
the English Liturgy, had long been banished from the 
pulpit at S. Mary's, as elsewhere, so that on being re- 
produced the worthy rector was alarmed by their 
seeming novelty and strangeness." 

It is difficult to see bow any writer oould contradict 
himself more completely than Mr. T. has done in thi 
first and third clauses of this sentence. The imaginaiy 
picture of the **lomf banishment," "novelty and 
strauc^neiB" is completely disposed of by the rectort 
words. The "warmth and earnestness" of the aeooid 
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-duM an doe •otely to the fuit^ of Mr. T., nbioh, how- 
evBT, m»]r hftve been quite Mcnnte, It U [erleotlf 
cleu that what aUrmed the nctor wm the incantioiu 
■nd nngnarded T»r (u he deemed It) ia which the 
preKher eet rorth • doctHna which wm held u flnnl; 
b;thg rector u by hlmaelf. 

Mr. T, also mja that when the WesleTB wsra Invited 
to Bieter, they were " paytng a vidt of oondolenca to 
th« widow of thnr brothar." It may hare baenao — 
probably it waa; bat Wealey'a Joomal doei not say ■□. 
It may be Mid, with truth, that aome of these things are 
tmlmportant. Be it so, I call attention to tham, be- 
came they BMin to me to afford a itrlUng inetanee of a 
mode of writing htetory which ebonld alwaya be pro- 
teated ag^nat. 
Exeter. J. I 

DirONHHtBi ToKsna.— In all probaUUty the eoia 
which Mr. William Clements refers in No. LXXST. is 
old trade token . These tokens were, I beliere, issued 
by tradesmen to their employ^ Id part payment of 
wage*, ^nila was a profitable mode of doing businesi so 
lar as the former persons were conoenied, for, of coarse, 
the employes pasted the coins again into their master's 
hands, and had inazcbai^e sooh goods aa they reqnir«d, 
and the valoe of which was eqxuTslent to the worth of 
the token. Publicans and keepen of eoffee tavanu do 
boiinesa in a similar way with their gaming '' cheques " 
at the praoent time. 
Exeter. T. J. Nobtht. 

Tbb DBV(L ilD THE BuoKBiBBne.— Allow me to 
iofonn Mr. H. Friend, wb^ wrote on the aboie topic In 
No. Lzzxvn., that the sapeistitious beUef that it is ud- 
Ineky ti oat blackberries after Uichaelmas Day, because 
"His Boyal Highness" then tampers with them, itill 
lingers in Eieter and neighbourhood among the younger 
portion, at least, of the population. I would further 
remark that this notion (and many others quite an 
absurd) ia not oonfinad to those people whom we delight 
to designate aa the "ignorant peasantry," but It is 
among the rising generations in towna and cities tliat 
these follies an far too often bred and noniished. Soma 
lime ago, whilst taking a walk in the conntrr 
ronod here, a yonng friend who was with me warned me 
agunst pluokiug any blackberries; "Because," add 
he, grimly, " it's p*at Michaelmas Day, and the devil's 



Eieter. 



T.J NOBTHT, 



441,— Tbi Habris Pamilt.— " W. S, L. 8." will 
find their ped^ree b toll in Burke's "BzUnot BanmeU 
age," 
John Harris, a younger eon, of lUdtord, m. heiress of 

Stone, and had 
WnUam Harris, m. heiress of Hayne, and had 
John Harris (living 1640], m. a Kelly of BatetiSe, and 

had 
William Harris, of Hayne, father to 
Arthur Harris, of Hayne, who became possessed of tho 

estate of Eenegis, in Cornwall, about lB9a 

Malta. POBTBUIItBTKB, 



QHBH AaVB BOLBTN.- 

ject, may I ask if the Bnllens of the West Country claim 
relationship with Queen Anne Boleyn (and, therefore, 
with her great davy^hter Queen Eltubeth) T It would ba 
interesting to prove her of Devoashlre race. Might not 
Elizabeth's klndneas to Drake and the old aea-doga ol 
Devon be partly due to her confidence in tlie men of 
Devon, among whom were, perchance, some of Jier distant 
kinsmen on her mother'e side I He Totnes Caryi appew 
from your columns really to be of her race. The 
coarage of the man and the beanty of the women of 
~ in seem to have hadaneSectonthehlatoryot Eng- 
land in the days of yore. 

W. B.L.a 

Thi TALXOLoah—Aa the Paheologi are connected 
with the Landulph Parish, it may be worth msntioninK 
that a very intareBtlng discussion on their arms and hl*> 
tory occur* In "Notes and Queries," seriee 4th, Vols. 
III. and IV. I sappoae there are some Calliogton and 
Cargreen folk who can stni claim deeoent on the female 
line with the Imperial race. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 

D&. John Hoobvu.— It E Farfitt will refer to 
" Lake's Hiit. Cornwall," ToL III., fol. SU, nnder tba 
head "Menhsniot," he vrillfind aa follows :— "Dr. John 
Moorman, S.T.F., held the rectory of the Holy Trinity, 
Eieter, which he resigned on being appointed to tUa 
living (Menhenlot), Feb. 25, IS29. Dr. Moorman Is uid 
kve been the first who in these parts taught and 
catechised the parishioners in the English langoage, the 
ancient Oomish having been preiiously need. Ha died, 
circa. 16M, ftc." 

l^keard. John Pbubor. 
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The Ebenezer Chapel of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
rituiite in Saltash-street, although it does not boast any 
antiquity (having been erected early in the present oen- 
tory). is an interesting building toFlymouthianSyinasmach 
as it has been the mother-church (so to speak) of the 
district. The illustration we give (from a block kindly 
lent by Mr. John Smith, Old Town-street) portrays 
the chapel m its original state, from which it has now 
been very much altered. 

The Old Inns of Pltmodth.— Our second page of 
illustrations (from drawings kindly supplied by Mr. 
Octavius Railing) present the readers of the Western 
ArUiquary with a group ot very interesting buildings, 
one of which (The Turn's Head) is not now in existence, 
but will be remembered by many Plymouthians ; the 
others stand to the present day, representing the 
ancient hostelries of Plymouth, and wrre doubtless of 
considerable note in their day and generation. 

Commenting on these old hostelries, Mr. James Hine, 
in an excellent lecture, delivered more than twenty 
years ago at the Athenieum, on the ** Old Buildings of 
Plymouth,'* thus speaks : — 

'* Leaving the ecclesiastical structures for a time, let 
Qs glance at a few of the secular buildings of the town, 
and, remembering the fondness of mediaeval churchmen 
for good cheer, we instinctively look about for the old 
hostelries. We shall notbe long in finding them. There 
is one, of course, opposite the church, and where, in- 
deed, is there a parish church in England that has not a 
capital inn cloee at hand ?- a purely accidental circum- 
stance, but still noteworthy. Good church names, too, 
have some of the old Plymouth inns— the Mitre, the 
'Pope's Htadf others sounding heretical, but still sugges- 
tive of the Church's triumphs Pesides the ' Turk's 
Head,' the 'Rose and Crown,' * The Four Castles,' 
* The White Hart,' and ' The Lion,* are some of the 
existing old inns of Plymouth, each having, no doubt, a 
history of its ovin. Of others very little more than the 
names survive. The Ift'trf, in Southside-street, which 
has recent'y been taken down, was a well-frequented 
hostelry ; but the * Pope's Head* in Looestreet, 
though now only an insignificant public-house, and 
having nothing uncient about it, was probab'y for cen- 
turies the chief house in the town, where most of the 
g^randees who came hither from all parts of the v orld 
put up. In fact, there are those living, perhaps present, 
who can remember when it was the head hote\ and 
when Mr. Windsor, its last landlord, became the first 
landlord of the Royal Hote\ adjoining, in 1813. 

"Few of the ancient inns of Pljrmouth, I expect, 
belonged to that class of old English hostelries so well 
described by the learned lecturer last Thursday. The 
highest type of everything jolly and ambrosial in this 
way, IB The Maypole Inn,' in Mr. Dickens's 
'Bamaby Rudge,' which was kept, it may be remem- 
bered, by that intelligent landlord, Mr. WiUet, who 
acquired »o much sagacity by a steady contemplation 
of the boiler. These Maypole Inns, I fancy 
were found chiefly in inland towns and agri* 
cultural districts. The taverns in seaport and fishin 



towns were mostly too damp and sea-weedy 
to be altogether comfortable,andpotBefl8ing a distinguish- 
ing crustacean odour, ndght be designated as 
belonging to the crab and lobster type. But 
in Plymouth, which was visited by so many strangers, 
they could not have been all of thii class. 
The courtly persons who came with their sovereigns, and 
the officers of Raleigh and Drake, were well-quartered 
no doubt in inns of a better sort, where they could get 
excellent sack, and the other ancient delicacies. Mr. 
£ingsley,in his ' Westward Ho !' speaks of the ' PeEcan 
Inn* on the Barbican, and of a bowling green adjoining ; 
and introduced us here to Drake, Hawkins, and other 
Plymouth worthies. 'The Pelican* may be another 
name for the ' Mitre,' but there was no bowling green, 
I expect, in that even then closely- built quarter." 

Much more might besaid of the Old Inns of Plymouth, 
and many more notable names might be cited, but as 
we shall have further occasion to refer to them, we will 
simply append the following ** Story," which appeared 
in one of the local papers within a few days of the 
demolition of the finest old inn that Plymouth posseaeed— 
the ' ' Turk's Head"— some score of years ago. The writer 
allows the ancient edifice to tell its own story, and we 
cannot do better than follow so excellent an example. :— 

THE STORY. 
I was ** designed" and put upon my foundations 
rather more than 400 years ago, and have to thank the 
Crusaders, who beat the Infidels in the Holy War, for 
my name. In my youthful days the good town I'm about 
to quit for ever hadn t as many hundreds as it now has 
thousands of people, but it had more friars of orders 
grey, black, and white, than there are parsons '*of every 
shade " in all modem Plymouth. Some of them were 
early patrons of mine, and ever and anon gave me a call, 
liking well my sign, but better still my sack and my 
jovial company. A church, a monastery, and a town 
cross were my near neighbours, and I thrived well in 
their company ; and of my other surrounding contem- 
poraries (solid, gabled, and mullioned, and put together 
much as I am, there was hardly one that kept its head 
(or tiles) much higher than mine, for the tall and 
overhanging timbere<f houses— like my old friend in 
Notte-street— had not yet been thought of. 

Though I tried hard to make it lively, old Plymouth 
was a grave sort of place, with its long-skirted and 
hooded fraternities, its church proceanons, and the beUs 
of the monasteries continually going. True, the 
mummers and dancers afforded occasional amusement, 
and out of my narrow casements my guests used to 
watch their antics, but ordinarily there wad small enter- 
tainment, except what I afforded. What strange doingn 
there have been in my time! What a crowd of 
"associations" cling to my old walls! There is a 
chronicle written on every oo* t of whitewash. I can tell 
of most of the town's troubles, for the bunrhen came to 
me when in grief as to a friend, and drowned their 
sorrows in my cups. In my early days we were in tenor 
of the French^ and had hardly recovered from the devas- 
tation of the Bretorsin the neighbourhood of the White 
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Friars. The Frenohman was the Bogie of the age, and 
the women and children, and some of the men, too, were 
terribly afraid of him. So. to keep him off, the King 
was kind enough to boild new forts, and to newly-g arret 
the castle, but made us pay de irly for it all, and the 
^es on bread, beer, and broadcloth, were so cruel that 
the citizens used to say they would almost as soon be 
eaten up by the enemy. At a later period the Spaniards 
set us allin oonmiotion, and threatened us with their 
Armada. We had a brave fleet in the Sound— such a 
lot of ships as thick set and picturesque -s myself ! and 
as I always cultivated the acquaintance of seafaring 
people, I did a roaring business at this time, and my 
landlord. Master Brooke, had enough to do to supply 
the wants of those whe were anxious to drink Lord 
Howard's health and *' Destruction to the Spaniards, 't- 
and <<Do ^n with the Pope." Now, I'd have liked the 
last toast all the better if it had meant my rival, '*The 
Fope*sHead; which, though I «as smart and in my 
prime then, 1 never exactly came up to. But every 
now and then I had grand folk in my parlour ; Sir John 
Hawkins and Sir Frances Drake among the rest, the 
latter— in quieter times— when he was Mayor, and 
when he visited me, as Potkias hinted, to look after my 
morals. What feasting we had on the 24th of April, 
1591 ! when the water was *' brought,** or found Its way 
into the town, for though Sir Frauds, when he wished 
me the *' top of the morning,'* said slyly there*d be no 
more wine or sack wanted, it so happened that my 
cellar was almost exhausted when that memorable day 
closed and my guests retired for the night. 'Twas said 
that some of them were found early ye next morning in 
the open gutters that were in the middle of the streets, 
though (to my dismay) much refreshed by the water that 
for the first t me flowed through the town. I shall not 
hold together long enough to tell you all the doings in 
the olden times. 

During the last 100 years I've rather *' passed to 
forgetfulness,'' the grandees have been shy of me, and it 
is lon^ since a live knight or a live admiral even looked 
at me. The rich hate deserted me, and the poor have 
come in at my door. How much better my new friends 
have been for my company or I for their's, I am not 
going to say. Jack, the sailor, has never left me ; and 
Dick, Tom, and Harry, the townsmen, have been early 
and late at my chimney comer. Many a night when 



the wind was blowing and the rain was pattering on my 
old head, have I given shelter to Tom, my crony, who, 
heedless of the good wife at home 

" Nursing her wrath to keep it warm," 
has kept so fast and so long to the settle in my bar as t o 
be said to be "screwed '* there. 

Well, well, they are all gone out now, and I've had 
notice to quit. 

Going back to the past for a moment — for I'm 
proud of my antiquity — I'm as old as the 
Old Okurch yonder, and its bells have called me and my 
neighbours, though I seldom went to mass, matins, and 
vespen, to the liturgies of the Reformed Church, and 
to the "free prayer " and preaching of Mister Puritan 
Hughes. What hundreds of sermons on Vanity and 
Vanity Fair have been preached to the half-a-score and 
more of generations who have gone in and out of the 
porch opposite ! I wonder, has the priest or parson had 
a thought oi me, who, age after age, have been in the 
thick of this fair, and who to the last have welcomed 
and entertained its votaries ! Whether or no, it is all 
up with me now, and what may be truly said of *' all *' 
things, may be said of me in particular—** Vanity." 



The ''Rose and Crown' undoubtedly hands down 
a dim memory of medisval times, as the *' Turk's 
Head' and '* Saracen's Head" do of the days 
of the Crusades; the **Four Castles" is clearly 
in allusion to the arms of th^ to«n; of 
the other old inn included in the group, we can say 
nothing definite ; its name is certainly modem. But the 
building ittielf , or some portion of it, probably had a 
connection with the monastic establishment which stood 
on the site previous to the Reformation. Visitors will 
find the remains of some fine stone arches to the right of 
the present inn. 



It 



On a future occa i n we shall speak of the *' Globe, 
and some of the other inns of Plymouth. In thanking 
Mr. Railing for his excellent drawing, we must 
express our sincere reg et at his ipeedy departure from 
the town. We had hoped to nave favoured our sub- 
••cribers with many contributions from his facile pencil. 
But we wish him God speed in his new sphere of labour 
where ever that may be. 

Editor. 
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Weekly Mercury y* December 2nd ^ 1882. 

DEVONSH I RE"TiBLIOG RAPH Y. 

The following is a brief abstract of a paper on this iu- 
teresting and important subject read at Crediton, July, 
1882, by W. H. K. Wright, Public Librarian, Plymouth, 
and reprinted from the "Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association for the Advancement of Fcience^ Literature, 
and Art, 1882."— xiv., pp. 525-528. 

The original design of this paper was to deal with 
Devonian literature in general ; but inasmuch as the 
president, in his opening address, had most exhaustively 
treated that branch of the subject which relates to the 
history of the county, besides touching upon other 
kindred topics, the writer confined hlB observations 
chiefly to bibliography. 

Having called attention to the valuable series of 
volumes containing the " Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association/* which he characterized as a veritable 
treasury of Devonshire lore, he next suggested the pos- 
Bibility of a comprehensive history of the county being 
produced by co-operation— by the united labours of 
many individuals. He next spoke of the need of 
modem and reliable historical accounts of the various cities, 
towns, and districts in the ooimty ; and in particular 
Qiged the compilation by competent persons of histories 
of "Old and New Exeter,*' and "Old and New Ply- 
month,** similar to a work which had lately been pro- 
duced for the City of Bristol by a brother Devonian and 
an able colleague.* 

A revised and extended edition of Princess WoHkiu of 
Devon was also, in the opinion of the writer, much 
needed. 

Attention was next drawn to the efforts being put 

forth by various members of the association and others, 
for the better preservation of municipal, parochial, and 
other documents ; and it was strongly urged that much 
care and research were still necessary to prevent the 

*Old and New BriiM: a CivUand Beclenahtieal History. 
By J. F. NleboUs, F,'*.A,, ind John Ikylor. Publisher 
Anovsnitha BriakoL 



possible destruction and loss of valuable historical 
material. The cases of the Barnstaple Records and the 
long-lost book of the Plymouth Keceivers' Accounts 
were cittiil as instances in which good work had been 
done in this direction, and valuable docxmients pre- 
served. 

The writer then proceeds: — "Considerable attention 
has been given, in the pages of the Wettem Antiquary 
and elswhere, during the past twelve months, to the 
need of a new bibliography of Devonshire, similar in 
style and scope to that recently brought to completion 
for the sister county, Cornwall. The Bibliotkeca 
Oomubienm is an enduring memorial of the earnest, 
painstaking labours of its zealous compilers, Mr. G. C. 
Boase and Mr. W. P. Courtney. Those who are 
acquainted with the work know how valuable and 
reliable it is. It is at once biography and bibliography 
combined, and both good. Devonshire, with its wider 
area, its richer and more extensive literary field, has no 
such guide to its treasures. 

"Books on Devonshire, by Devonians, or in some way 
connected with the county, are as numerous in propor- 
tion as in any county in England; and the fact that 
other counties have been fortunate enough to secure the 
services of expert cataloguers only makes Devonians 
more sensible of their wants in this respect, an I should 
also make them desirous to emulate the example set 
before them. 

" Of Ute years, by various agencies, bibliographical 
matters have attained considerable prominence. Biblio- 
graphies are become indispensable ; why, then,shon1d not 
Devonshire possess a suitable record of her liteiary 
treasures? 

" A Bibliotheca DevoniensU (?as produced thirty years 
ago, and of its kind it is a most val lablj wor^ ; but 
smce it was compiled iiuch light has been thrown 
upon this department of literature, and many 
new ideas incorporated. A bibliography of Devoo» 
produced in 1882, would be a totally 
different kind of work to that produced in 1852. Of 
course, Mr. Davidson's book would form the basis of 
any new work ; but every day brings to our knowledge 
the existence of books not mentioned in its pages, while 

B 
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the press of to-day teems with new publications which 
mustnecessarily find a place in a new and more extended 
work. 1 honour the man who was able to produce 
such a work as the Bibliotheca Devonientis in 1852 I 
should honour still more the man who would undertoke 
to cope with the mighty task of compiling a Devonshire 
bibliography in 1882. The work would be heavy and 
costly, and would mvolve a large expenditure of time, 
energy, and money. It should not be undertaken by 
anyone who cannot command these three requisites, 
and it can only be successfully carried out by one 
possessing a spirit of loyalty and devotion rarely met 
with in thesedays. It can be done : of that I am assured : 
and for the honour of the county it should be done. 

" To give a slight idea of the nature of the work, it 
may be pointed out that Mr. Davidson's book contains 
in its one thin quarto volume 226 pages ; it is printed in 
large type, in single column, and averages aboit ten 
entries on a page. The Cornubiensis, on the oth r hand, 
consists of three bulky folio volumes, coutaining 1,612 
pages ; it is printed in double column, and a great 
portion in smaller type. The index occupies 147 pages, 
and comprises, on a rough calculation, 12,350 separate 
headings, several of which contain over 350 diflferent 

references. 

•* Th ^ latter work occupied its compile s more than 
twelve years in preparation, exclusive of the previous 
coUectioa of material. 

•* I have no desire to under-estimate the work, or wish 
to ignore its magnitude, but I do not believ>* the task to 
be insurmountable, and should be willing to lend my 
assistance towarls its aocomplishm nt. If by the 
industry and devotion of tvfo men a bibliography of 
Cornwall has been produced in this generation, surely 
by the collective abilities and concentrated energies of 
other workers, a bibliography of Devon, worthy of the 
county, can be produced withm another decade. It 
needs men and money, of which there should be no 
lack. Ample material is accumulating in various places, 
and when once the machinery is se". i i motion I am 
sanguine enough to believe that co-operation will readily 

be secured. 

*'Here, again, the co-operative principle might be 
brought to bear. Two editors— one resident in London, 
the other in the county, with a small committee of active 
workers, and a larger committee to guarantee the 
necessary funds or to obtain subscribers— would be 
sufficient for the preper carrying out of the under- 
taking. 

" I feel quite confident that librarians, all the world 
over, would be willing to give their quota of help by 
contributing title-slips of special books relating to this 
county which are contained in their respective collec- 
tions. A cceas could of course be obtained to the national 
libraries, as well as to the private collections of the 
nobility and gentry, wherever scarce Devonian books and 
manuscripts are likely to be found. 

** Thirty years, as we have seen, have elapsed since 
Mr. Davidson published his book ; it is scarce, its sup 
plement is stQl scaroer, and, I believe, the British 
Museum does not possess a copy. In thirty years 
(supposing that all previous works had been recorded 



in the list then published) the accumulatioii of Devon- 
shire literature has been enormous. Judging 
by the time occupied in the compilation o£ tbd 
Comubiengia, probably twenty years would be little more 
than sufficient for this county ; that is if the work were 
undertaken by one or two persons. But by cooperation, 
as I have suggested, it might be completed in ten years 
or less. Mr. R N. Worth, in the compilation of his 
valuable Three Tovnui' BtbUotheca^ has indicated one 
method by which the work might be divided and sub- 
divided. In the meanwhile the responsible editon 
would be collecting? information from every availabls 
souroe. This information would be best obtaine 1 by 
the preparation an circulation of a prhited slip, the 
purpose of which would be to collect titles, with aU the 
necessary information upon the book, its author, plaoeof 
publication or printing, date, collation, and present 
place of deposit. These slips could be handed to all 
members of this Association likely to be interested in. 
the work, to the librarians of England, the United 
States, the Colonies, and European countries, and 
wherever eUe it was thought that such information 
might be obtained. Of course it would be stated that 
slips so sent need not contain any title or edition of a 
work recorded in Davidson. I feel sure that much 
practical help would thus be evoVed; that persons 
interested in bibliogpraphy would subscribe to the work ; 
that Devonshire men would feel a pride in aiding to 
secure so great a boon, and that a bibliography of 
Devonshire would very soon be a reality." 

Many other arguments and suggestions were indulged 
in witn respect to the proposed Devonshire Bibliography, 
acd the writer then referred to a kindred work which 
was being carried out at Plymouth, where, in the Free 
Public Library under his charge, a collection of Devon 
and Cornwall literature was being made. The value of 
such a collection was obvious, and it was the desire of 
the promoters to secure the encouragement and support 
of Devonshire writers, and of all persons interested in 
West-country literature. This collection now possessed 
about twj thousand separate items, and included many 
valuable, and some scarce, publications. They were 
now being catalogued, and it was hoped that eventually 
the collection would be enriched by gifts from authors 
and others who felt a pride in the counties of their birth 
or adoption. 

In conclusion, the writer said:—" I believe the time 
has arrived for some practical steps to be taken in these 
matters, and I would fain hope that this Associatioa 
(through its individual members) will heartily co-operate 
in any scheme which has for its object * the promotioii 
of Science, Literature, and Art.' 



Ill 



"LE SABRE DE MON PERE." 
Miss Warre, of Hestercombe House, Somerset ; her 
will proved 1875, she had in her house, when she died, 
£11,609 13s. 8d., besides diamonds (set and unset), old 
coins, china, &c., of great value, and an old sword, said 
to have been taken at Poictiers, in 1356, by an ancestor 
of the testatrix from another gentleman engaged in that 
contest. It was stated that this sword had aotbally been 
taken from the French King by Sir Roger de laWacra. 
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It is stated by Mr. A. Collins, in his ''Life and 

Glorious Actions of Edward, Prince of Wales/' that the 

SJBg was on foot in the battle defending himself, and 

offending hiff enemies, with a weighty axe of^steel in hit 

■hadds, which he used with much praise. 

Perhaps the above may be interesting to nome of I the 
readers of the Weriem Antiquary, It is taken, not 
literally, from " Curiosities of the Search Room,' pp. 
2^26. 

Exeter. E. Pabfitt. 



SIGNALLING FROM MAKER POINT. 

In a paragraph, dealing with the ancient mode of 
signalling ships approaching the Mersey, which appeared 
■• recently in the Litwpool Weekly ATercury^ it is stated 
that *'a hundred years ago the most wealthy of the 
: shipowners of Liverpool had signal poles erected on the 
top of Bidston-hill, from which was displayed a signal 
'to denote approaching vessels. There were fifty-eight 
of these - poles. Forty-nine of them belonged to 
particular merchants, and the remainder were used for 
the purpose of denoting the size of any inward-bound 
vesseL The method used to convey the intelligence to 
the town was for the masters of the several vessels, as 
«oon as they made the Bidston Lighthouse, to hoist the 
particular signal of the merchant to which the ship 
belonged. The lighthouse-keepers upon seeing this gave 
instructions as to what flag should )>e hoisted on the 
ungnal-pole, and thus the owner on shore whs informed 
of the approach of his vessel." The paragraph concludes 
«s follows :— " A historian of Liverpool, writing in 1795, 
«a3r8— 'Thiflifl a most eligible and commendable plan, and 
of greater utility than that of Maker Tower at Ply- 
mouth, which is partial in its signals, whereas this being 
general is what no other part of the kingdom can 
«laim.' " 

The columns of the Western Antiquary would be a 
suitable repository for any information regarding the 
use of Maker Tower for the purposes mentioned above. 

Exeter. T. J. Nobtht. 



DRAKE AND THE POTATO. 
Those who are interested in this inquiry will find some 
remarks on it in Notes and Queries, 3-4, iv., 4. 

The view taken by the editor is somewhat favourable 
to Raleigh's claims, but leaves the matter open. 

W. S. L. S. 



MEDINA SIDONIA AND THE ARMADA. 

As the Duke of Medina Sidonia is connected with one 

of the fipreatest events of Plymouth history, and as he 

-appears to have been enamoured with Mount Edgcumbe 

which he desired, it is said, to be the future residence of 

the Sidonias after the conquest of England, the 

'disputed subject of how he got back to Spain may be 

worth your consideration. It was commonly believed 

by the Spanish sailors and the English Government (and 

is repeated in history books) that he got home safely in 

his own ship ; but there is a Scotch tradition that he 

^landed in Scotland and had to hire a Scotch ship (at a 

high price) to take him to Donkirk. Has the'question 



ever been settled ? Which of these stories is the true 
one ? Is the Scotch story a mere confusion of the two 
Sidonias Don Guzman and the Spanish admiral. They 
were both in the i^rmada. 

W. S. L. S. 



OLD PLYMOUTH NOTES. 

In the year 1807, a gentleman residing in Plymouth, 
named Sir John Denby, who was the owner of five* or six 
trawlers, offered a prize for a sailing match between the 
trawlers of the port (which at that time were few in 
number), to be divided between the first, second, and 
third arrivals at the finishing point. The course, to be 
twice sailed round, was as follows :— To start from the 
Cobler Buoy, out round the Knap and Tinker Buoys 
at the entrance of the Sound, finishing at the Cobler 
Buoy. Mr. Quarm, head clerk with Thos. Lockyer, 
Esq., of Wembury, wh^se office (which is now a grocer's 
shop) was at the comer of Smart^s Quay, acted as 
secretary, and assisted with a few friends in getting up 
a prize for a match between the Oreston, Uooe, and 
Saltash boatwome a ; aUo a prize for the old watermen. 
Their course was from a marked boat moored off Fisher's 
Nose, up Cattewater, round a marked boat laying 
between Oreston and Cattedown, twice round, finishing 
at the committee-boat, laying between the landing-place 
at Mount Batten and the Bear's Head. 

The committee and friends afterwards dined at the 
Navy Hotel, and, I believe, spent a very pleasant 
evening, well pleased with their day's recreation. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. Ootoqknabian. 



QM^e$. 



482.— MoNUscBNTAL Insobiftion atEastBodleiqh^— 
I have heard that at this place there is a sepulchral slab« 
on which there is an inscription to the memory of one 
of the Raleigh family, in which the peculiarity consists 
in its being written from right to left. As I believe yon 
have a correspondent in that neighbourhood, might I 
suggest the desirability of your obtaining and printing 
a copy of this curiosity. 

Eoc: Ant: Inq: 
483. — QuEBBB. — What is the meaning of this word, 
which occurs in the Plymouth Water Act of Elizabeth? 
It is there said that " the said Haven of Plymouth . 

. . doth Daylie querre and fill with the Sande of the 
Tynne woorcks and Mines " &c. 

W. S. B. H. 

484.- " Spebbby St bbtb," Plymouth. -Can your readera 
tell me what existing street, if any, represents the one 
which bore the above name in 1495-6 when 2d. was paid 
** to the pavyor for mendying of the Kyngs hey wey in 
Spesery Strete 7" 

HiBTSKWB. 

485. —Windmill. - An old windmill formerly stood on the 
present siteof the British School in De vonport. Could you 
give me the date when it was erected, and also the date 
when demolished ? Monument-street, near to the sitey 
was formerly known as Windmill-hill. The following is 
an extract from an old lease on Devonport property. 
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•* The office of Reeve for the Minor where thereunto 
elected and all other offices and services belonging to 
the Manor shall and will grind all his and their 
coin, grain, and malt to be expended or used in and 
upon the said premises at the mill or mills of the said 
Sir John St. Aubyn his Heirs and Assigns erected or to 
be erected on the Manor." Could you give the date 
when Stoke Church was built, and also its name? 
When was Mount Edgcumbe House built? 

Devonport.? J« ^. G. 

486.— Lkosnd op Towedkaok.— There is a legend at 
Towednack that the Evil One would never let its tower 
be finished, but pulled down the stones as faat as they 
were put up. I believe a somewhat similar tradition is 
lelated of other places of the West. Are not Gunwalloe 
Mid Brent Tor among them? Of what other towers is 
tiie story told ? W. S. L. S. 



§W^i^* 



Tbkvclle-btrebt, Plymouth.— In conr.ection with 
the discussion that has arisen respecting the origin of 
this appellation, it may be interesting to note that in 
receiving the change of name from BiUch^'alane to 
TreviUeatreetj it was really going back to the name it 
bore long previously, for the Corporation books as 
quoted in Trans. Plymo. Inst., 188081, page 482. show 
that the name ej^ted as lon,j ago as 1494-5, when the 
Corporation reociKled '.—Money spent on the " Putchyng 

of Trevyllys-strete.'* 

H. Shabbock. 

Bdt obEddystone?— I am obliged to "Pen with " for 
thenotice taken of my query on the above, and I have 
nothing to say against the spelling, if founded on the de- 
rivation he proposes. Is it however quite certain that 
the name is derived from the ** eddies " round the rocks? 
Perhaps if some of your readers who are acquainted with 
early shipping literature would say what is the earliest 
mention of the rocks on which Smeaton's Lighthouse was 
built, we should be more likely to get a correct view of 
both the etymology and the derivation of the name. 

HiBYSKWE. 

DuoKiNO-STOOL AKD Caob AT LooB. — In reply 
to the inquiry about the old pillory, duck- 
ng-stool, and cage at Looe, I am pleased 
to be able to state that the pillory is still 
in existence. It is placed over the door of the old To « n- 
hall, so that it can be seen by everyone who passes by; it 
has, to my knowledge, been in the same position for more 
than fifty years. There are no remains of either th^ 
dacking-atc ol or cage m existence. There was some 
projecting woodwork removed from the East Looe 
Townhall in 1878, supposed to have been part of the old 
cage. Mr. Bond, in his history of East and West Looe, 
published in 1822, states " that in the reign of Edward 
the 1st, A.D., 1274 to 1307, Henry de Bodrigan, then 
Lord thereof , certified his claim to a Market and Fair at 
liooe, and view of Fr^iuk Pledge, a Ducking-stool, a 
Pillory, and Assize of Bread and Beer." 



We can scarcely suppose that the pillory of that' 
ancient day can be the one still to be seen at Looe. 
Mr. Bond does sot make any further reference to either 
the ducking-stool or cage, but in a foot note to hxa 
description of the West Looe Guildhall, in which ha 
says *' adjoining the stairs of this hall are still to be 
seen the remains of a cage for scolding women, East 
Looe had a similar cAge within a few years since. Hie 
only instance within memory of its ever being nsed was 
durmg the mayoralty of Mr. John Chubb. The Tti- 
bucket or ducking-stool seems to have been 
the general chastisement formerly, and each of 
these towns had one of these instruments also." 
The old Town Stocks are still in existence ; they are in 
good preservation and well taken care of in the lobby of 
the New Town Hall. The last occasdon on which they 
were used was about 22 or 23 years ago. I well recollect 
seeing the delinquent in them, who was undergoing the 
punishment for drunVenness and rioting, and he looked 
heartily ashamed of his position. 

Stbfhkn Clogo. 

Bakkb*s TENRMRins.— In reply to ** G. C.'s *' inqniry 
in the Western Antiquary, those tenements are 
hituated in Notte-street, a row of small brick houses > 
standing between the lower comer of Finewell-street 
and St. Andrews-street. 

Newcastle-oU'Tyne. Octoornabiah. 

Cboss on thb Bridge ovbb the Walkhait 
AT HoBRABRiDQE. — This is the old boundary 
stone of the parishes of Backland Mona- 
chorum and Whitchurch, indicating that th» 
middle^of the river is the boundary. The letters B. and 
W. on'each side of the cross have been mischievoos'y and 
improperly defaced for a well known purpose, forgetful 
of the proverb " Cursed is he who removeth his neigh* 
bour*s landmark." 

Vbbax; 

473.— The Latiube Family.— "Penwith*' says that 
there is a note in some MS. about the Ijatimers in NoteM 
and Queries, 4th series, voL iv. Will he kindly indicate 
the page ? as I have searched the index without results 

Lbmusl. 



" Weekly Mercury,'' December ^th, 1882. 
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THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 

As frequent notices have occurred in your columns of 
the volunteer m vement in the West, I may, perhapos 
be permitted to recall to the memory of some of yoor 
x-eaders a sturdy pillar of the reserve forces in ComwaU^ 
Thomas Matthews, of St Ives. 

His flrravestone records that he was a member of the 
forces raised In the West during tlie threatened invasion 
by Bonaparte, and that he was for many yean dram* 
major in the St. Ives Battery of the Duke of Cornwall's 
Own Artillery Volunteers, raised some twenty yeaia 
ago. He used also to train the recmits at gnn-drili at- 
the fort on the Island. 



HE jNEW ■Y0»7 

PUBLIC LiiaAk'vj 

AST OH, L^T«<K ^f^ I 



-:i:?L_? 




^TAIRCASE IN .iKlNC JOHN TaVERN." 

Formerly in South-street, Eieter. (From a block kindly leDt by Mr. W. Cotton, F.S. A.) 
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Some time ago a brMs waa pat on the south wall of St 
lyes Church '*to the common memory (as God calls each 
hence ) of those who together first composed " the ahoye 
corps. First en the list is the name of " Dmm-Iiiajor 
Thomas Matthews," obit 1866. The last is that of 
Lieutenant Robert Snaith Hitchens, also of St. Ives. 

Malta. POBTBMT^BTXB. 



CORNISH WEATHER RHYME. 

'* When Caradon's capped and bt. Gleer huoded, 
Llikesrd town will soon be flooded." 

Liakeard. J. 



P. 



WILLIAM BROWNE. POET. 

Tike Biographia BrUanniea says that the first part of 
" Britannia's Pastorals " was published in folio in 1613, 
when the author was about 23 years of age, and he 
appears to have written a considerable part of these 
Paatorals before he had attained hia twentieth year. 

In 1614 hepubliahed in London in 8vo. the "Shepperde 
Pipe, ' in seven Eclogues. In 1616 he published the 2nd 
part of his Britannia 8 Pastorals, and in 1624 he returned to 
£xeter College, and became tutor to Robert Dormer, 
JSarl of Caemaryon. 

Wood, in 'Athenie Oxoniensis,' says that at this ti«ne« the 
beginning of the year 1624, he was then about 34 
years of age ; that same year he was created a Master of 
Arts. It appeared to be very uncertain as to the place 
and time where he died and was buried. Wood says 
that '* in my reserches I find that one Willi .m Browne, 
of Ottery St. Mary, in Devon, died in the winter 
time, 1645. Whether the same with the poet I am 
hitherto ignorant." Prince says, where he' died I do not 
find, for I presume he is a different person from him of 
the same name who died at Ottery St. Maiy, in thib 
county, in the year of our Lord, 1645.*' 

In 1614 Browne wrote his own Epitaph ; it begins 
thna :^> 

*' Leaden with earth, as earth by such aa I, 
In hopes of life. In Death'a cold hrma I lie ; 
jAtd np there, whence I oame, aa ahipa near apilt 
Are In the dock undone to be new bnllt." Ao Ao. 
He also wrote an Epitaph on his wife. 
Thou need'tt do tombe, my Wife, for thou haat one, 
To wbieh all marble la but pumice stone, do Ae. 

These were in *' Original Poems,** never before pub- 
llahci, with a preface and notes by Sir Egerton Bridges, 
Dmy. 4to., printed at the private press of Lee Priory, 
1815. One of the most witty and amusing poems in this 
collection, is entituled " Lidford Jouiney," and is 
printed in Piiiace's *' Worthies of Dbvon.'* 

The editor will find his query answered in 
the above communication, and he may congratulate him* 
mlf in having a copy of this now rare book, for copies had 
become scarce even in the poet's lifetime. The times in 
which he lived were very much disturbed. The nation had 
not much time for the polite literature, which was then 
being written by some of the most brilliant writers that 
haye eyer graced the annals of England, and his name 
seema almost to haye died out, and his writings 
forgotten, although they were so highly esteemed by the 
critical Ben Jonson and the learned Selden, Greorge 
Withers, Glanville^ Dayies, &o., a galaxy of brilliant 
men. 

Ex«ter. E. Pabtitt. 



EPITAPHS, 
The lines on the tomb of Henry Willey {Western 
AnUquai^f vol. 2, p. 96) are a literal transcription of the 
first couplet on the tomb of Shakespeare, in the Church 
of Stratford'On Avon, "lines which a well-9upported 
tradition assigns to the pen of Shakespeare himself,*' 
and which run thus (quttul from No. 1, of Halliwell- 
PhiUips **OutUne of the Life,'* ^ ) 

Good friend, for Jeina sake forbear. 
To dig the dust incloced here ; 
Blest be the man tbat spires these stones. 
And cunt ba he that moves mj bones. 
The object of the inscription was to prevent the 
possible disturbance of the remains, owing in Willey s 
case, to the interment being made in unconsecrated 
ground ; and iu ShiWespeare's, from the ordinary 
practice at Stratford-on-Avon Church to tranufer bones 
from graves to the charnel house, and which adjoined 
his place of buriaL Although it appears to have been, 
and still to be a common practice throughout England, 
to copy and recopy the epitaphs of others, altogether 
indifferent as to whether they were applicable or not, 
yet Willey 's is the only instance I have met with where 
Shakespeare's lines were so appropriated. 

The denunciatory form of Epitaph was never common 
in England ; Shakespeare^s is almost unique. The only 
other good English example I have found is that of 
Cowley's, at Westminster Abbey. This is somewhat 
singular as there was always a repugnance to the idea of 
the interment being disturbed. The expression of this 
wish in a mild form is occasionally met with, A good 
example of this may be seen on an inscribed slab to the 
memory of the Rev, Philip Westcot (who ^ieJ in 1711), 
and sitaated within the altar rails of East Budleigh 
Church. The inscripti'^n terminates thus :^ 
He desired jt this »tone might 
n«»ver l>e taken up. 
Bud>eigh Salterton. T. N« Bbushfikld. M.D. 



EXETER AND ITS ANCIENT GUILDS. 

Mr. Come'ius Walford, F.S.S., Barrister*at-Law, in 
" The History of Guilds,*' which he is contributing to the 
"Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer," thua 
writes in the number for December, 1882, page 299 
(chap zv. Anglo-Saxon Ouildt), concerning an Exeter 
Guild :- 

^z^^.^The guild at this date existing in this City 
was of the religious type. I again fall back upon Dr. 
Hickea (7^«atirii», 1 Dissert. Epist 20\ He gives 
us what, in extenso, purports to be the record of regula- 
tions made at a meeting '* held in the City of Sxeter^ 
lot the sake of God and our souls, that we may make 
such ordinances as tend to oar welfare and f ecurity, aa 
well in this life as in that future state which we wish to 
enjoy in the presence of God, our judge. Being there- 
fore here assembled together, we have decreed :•» 
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* That tliree stated meetiagB shall be held each year : 
the first on the Festival of St. Michael the Aichansrel, 
the second on the Festival of St. Mary, next following 
the Winter Solstice, and the third on the Festival of All 
Saints, which U celebrated after Easter. 

'That at each meeting every member shall contribute 
twosextarit of barley-meal| and every Knight one, 
together with his quota of honey. 

'That at each of these meetings a priest shall sing two 
masses, the one for living, and the other for departed 
members. Every lay brother shall likewise sing two 
psalms, the one for living and the other for depar ted 
memban. Everyone shall moreover, in his turn pro- 
cure six masses and six psalms to be sung at his own 
proper expense. 

' That when any member is abeut to go abroad, each 
of hia fellow-members sha'l contribute five pence'; and 
if any member's houu shall have been burned, one penny, 

' That if anyone shall neglect the stated times of 
meeting : for the first neglect he shall be at the expense 
of three masses, for the second, five, and if after being 
warned of the consequence he shUl absent himself a 
third time, he shall not be excused, unless he has been 
hindered either by sickness or by the business of his 
lord. 

'That if anyone should by chance neglect the stated 
time of meeting, his quota of regular contribution shall 
be doubled 

' That if any member sha'l treat another member in an 

abusive manner, his reparatory fine shall be thirty- 
pence. 

' And finally, we beseech every member, for God's sake, 
to observe these things which are ordained in this Society, 
in everything as we have ordained them. And may God 
help us to observe them.' " 

Mr. Walford further remarks that the text of the 
Guilds' OrdinanceSfboth of Cambridge andExeter,i8given 
in more literal form in Eemble*« " Saxons in England,'* 
Appendix D., vol. i. 

The foregoing suggests an interesting subject for 
investigation by some of our esteemed Exeter correspon- 
dents, to whom we heartily commend it, and would ask 
for fuller information, if known, respecting the A noient 
Guild treated of in the extract quoted above ; some 
particulars concerning any laterGuilds,with their curious 
customs ; and a sketch of any modern societies which 
retain some of the forms, ceremonies, or customs of these 
ancient fraternities, with their origin and purpose. We 
would also lay particular stress upon the italicized por- 
tion of the above, having reference to the burning of 
members' houses, and the consequent special contribution 
of the other members towards the loss. This is a very 
benevolent cUuse, which might, however, have been 
frequently imposed upon. Was there any special reason 
for its adoption in those early days ? 

Editob. 



^tteri^js. 



487 — 

"NOTED JOHNWELM." 

To the Editor of The Daily WeHem Timee. 

Sir,— I understand that in the parish church of Mar- 
hamchurch there is a quaint old tablet fixed in memovy 
of the ** Noted John Wells." I should be obliged to any 
of yo«r correspondents who would be good enough to 
furnish the full inscription and give any parUculan of 
this person's life, stating for what he was '* noted," and 
the period when he lived, or refer me to any published 
work where such particulars might be found. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 

London, Noy. 2and, 1882. Ajvtiqdabiav. 

Can any reader of the WeHem Antiquary supply tha 
information ? 

Colyton. W. H. H. R, 

488.— " CbTINO THl NWK." I8 TTA RUO OT TBI 

WoBsaip OF Odin ?^I quote the following from an 
article, by Julia Goddard, in this month's (December) 
number of the " Antiquarian Magaiine and Biblio- 
grapher." Grimm, in his "Deuta<^ Mythologie,** givee 
an account of a libation to Odin, still practjeed al 
Schaumberg at harvest-time, where, at the last stroka 
of the mowers* scythes, they raise them aloft, then plani 
them upright, and beat the blades three timee with tiie 
strop. Each spills on the field a little of the drink he 
has, whether beer, brandy, or milk, then drinks hifti««fif^ 
while they wave their hats,beat their scythee thtee timet 
and cry aloud : " W6ld I W6ld I Wdld 1 " (Woden or 
Odin). As this appears to be very similar in dcaoriptiaii 
to the accounts which have been given from time to 
time in the Wettem Antigiuary, I venture to enggeet 
whether there is not some analogy b etw e en the 
" libation te Odin,** and the modem ** crying the 
neck"? 

KSABLir. 

492.~SiEOi OF BouLOONK.— I have heard an oM sailar 
near the Land's End recite some verses on the siege of 
Boulogne. This battle seems to have produced great 
impression on the " old salts " of thewest,from Plymonth 
to Mousehole. Can anyone of your older readers reooUeet 
the song ? The chaining of the French fleet is spedaDy 
referred to. 



493 — Chablu Mathvwb, Comkdiar.— Can anyone 
inform me whether there is any foundation for a state- 
ment which I have heard, to the effect that the two 
celebrated Charles Mathewses,the oomedianB,were related 
to the Mathews family now in the west of Cornwall, at 
Truro, St. Ives, and Penzance T 

Also, is the family of Bramwell areally Comiah one, 
or has it settled in the west within recent date ? Is the 
name common in Cornwall? I take it to be a form of 
the nameBamwell, found chiefly in East Anglia. 

Any information about these two families wiU oblige, 

Malta. POBTHMINBTIB. 

489.— An Ezitib Fanowoman.— I remember readii« 
somewhere, that once, in the city of Exeter, iHien the 
eiecutioner was not forthcoming, and the aheiiS 
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•bsolntely refused to perform the very unpleasant office 
which by law bad devolved upon Mm, an old woman 
eame forward, volunteered, and Was accepted, as banfir- 
woman. Is there any foundation for this story, and 
what were the circumstances T 
Southampton. G. T. W. M. 

490.— Pbofhktioal Uitvrancss Kblatino to Devon 

AND CoBNWALL. — The curious and interesting prophecy 

recently referred to in your columns, relative to the 

Seaton poet (which is indeed a singular circumstance), 

opens up a interesting question. There are plenty of 

Cheshire and Yorkshire prophecies ; ' what are those of 

the western counties? I can recollect two Cornish 

, prophecies. (1) That Sir John Arandell (temp. Edward 

' IV.) *' should die on the yellow sand by the enemy's 

hand," which was literally fulfilled at Marazion. (2) 

That " those should land on the Merlin Rock who 

should bum Paul, Penzance, and Newlin." Fulfilled by 

the Spaniards in 1595. Can any others be quoted? 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 

491.— TJsB OF THB Word " of '* in Devonbfibb. —Your 
readers have probably often noticed the addition of this 
trord ** of " to many verbs as help, remember, &c. I 
have recently heard the two tollowing phrases, viz. :— 
" I can't help of it," and '* I remember of Mrs. Smith 
saying," &c. I don*t think it can be clsssed as a mere 
vulgarism, for examples of it occur in the Plymouth 
Corporation accounts, where we have " mendyng of a 
-cunditt," used in 1465, '* the vewinge of the ground," res- 
pecting the. water supply, in 1559-60, "drawinge of the 
acte,"1585, also '*makinge of a plot" '*of thetoune,'' 
Ac., with many other instances. Perhaps someone who 
has studied the ancient dialects of England may be able 
to account for the retention in Devonshire speech of the 
seemingly redundant *' of " in such cases as I have men- 
tioned? 

W. S. B. H. 
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Thb Name Bontthon.— A correspondent writing on 
this subject, some time ago, expresses doubt as to the 
name being derived from the Cornish words signifying 
^< a dwelling place" and "heather." He himself U of 
opinion that the name is Norman, compounded of two 
words, of which the first is ''bon." Your corres- 
pondent further suggests that there are no properly 
Cornish proper names beginning with "bon." I should 
like to state why I consider that a French origin cannot 
be claimed for this name— firstly, the two words are not 
••bon"and "ython," but "bo" and " ython." The 
first certainly is Cornish, and means " dwelling- 
place," and the second is as surely also 
Cornish, and means "furze" (properly written 
dihan). The intermediate n is a common Celtic 
abbreviation of an, meaning " of the." Your correspon- 
dent will not deny that the prefix bo is very common in 
Cornwall— teste, Bosnllow, Bosporennis, Bolitho, &o , 

Malta. PoBTHMiNSTn. 



WiLLiAU m. AT Brixham.— I have heard that after 
the speech of William of Orange on landing at Brixham 
as reported in the fVetiem AnUqttary a few weeks since, 
*' I bin com& for your goots, for all your goota,'* a wa^ 
in the crowd called out " Yes, and for our chattels too." 
This may or may not be true, but may be worth 
noting. 

London. W. G. 

461.— Dr. John Mobeman, Southholbs.— The birth- 
place of this worthy is near.Hartland. The parish of which 
he was the vicar from 1629 to 1554 was Menheniot, in 
Cornwall. Mr. Boase*s '* Register of the Rectors and 
Fellows of Exeter CoL, Oxford,"and the "Bibliotheca 
Comubiensis," give very full references to the various 
sources of information relating to his history, 

Buckland Brewer. J. Inole Dredob. 

The " Meyeuhennet*' referred to was most 
probably Menheniot, near Liskeard, now so 
well-known as a station on the Cornish Railway. Th« 
notion that it was in Devonshire was probably a merv 
mistake of DeFoe's. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 

Fabdbll. — I can give you another reference for the 
above, which is also called Yemdaland Femdell. " The 
MS. Book of St. Mary's Church, Warwick. Brit. Mu«. 
Add. MSS., 6032, contains the following passage, cited 
in Blount's Glossary, tub voce,, Farthingdeal and 
Elton's Tenures of Kent, p. 144, viz. :— Sciendum est 
quod magnum feodum militis constat ex 4 hydis, et una 
hyda ex 4 virgatis (yaidlands) et ima virgata ex 4 
femdellis (vemdals, a Hertfordshire measure) et una 
femdeUa ex 10 acris Terras." Also, Exchequer Deposi- 
tions by Commission, Sussexi 35 Elis. Fitzherbert « 
Dabson in a slut as to the title to land at Ringmore, in 
Sussex, the depositions mention "a farling of land 
containing 10 acres by the custom " copyhold of the 
Manor of Stoneham, O.E. 

Chard. Chas. J. Elton, 

MoDBURT SooTOH Jacobitis.— As a descendant of 
one of the Jacobite emigrants into the South of Devon* 
I may state what I learnt from my grandfather (on my 
mother's side), who died nearly forty years ago, and 
was over 80 years of age at the time of her death. Her 
father's name was Patey. She claimed to be a de6oen« 
dant of a Scottish nobleman, who came to reside in the 
neighbourhood of Modbury, and whose descendants were 
a veiy long-lived race, which I have always attributed 
to their Scottish origin. I have been told tbat my great- 
grandfather, at the age of 92 years, walked from Ply- 
mouth to Modbury in a stream of rain, and refused to 
throw off his wet clothes on finishing lus Journey, re- 
marking " it must dry on the same hedge." I think it must 
hav«) been the son of the Scotchman who married a Miss 
Bastard (of the Kitley family)^ which name has alwayi 
continued to be used as a family name since by their 
descendants. I think this Scottish emigration into thia 
part of Devonshire must have been after the rebellion 
of 1715. I know another family, now settled in 
Cornwall, who came originally from Mod- 
bury, or Kingsbridge, of the name of Start. 
It occurred to me they also were the descendants of a 
Scottish emigrant, and I remarked to tbem, a few 
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months Bince, that I thought their name ought to be 
Stnart, and not Start ; and they told me Stuart was 
their correct name, so their father always told them, 
but people took to call them Start, so the correct name 
oeased to be used. 
Calstock. W. B. C. 

387.— "Penwith " has asVed for other instances of such 
clearings of the ground as that of Gog and Magog on 
Plymouth Hoe in former times. On the South Downs, 
near Eastbourne, in Sussex, there is a similar colossal 
figure of a man with a long staff in each hand : the arms 
are bent with the hands upwards. This dates from the 
time of a certain religious house close by, and was 
annually renewed by the villagers until about the 
middle of last century. Ten years ago it was so in- 
distinct that it could only be dimly discerned by a fine 
sunset, but in, I think, the year 1875 it was restored, the 
lines being filled in with chalk. The man is said to 
have been originally accompanied by a dog. The figure 
is visible at five miles distance, at least. 

Malta. POBTHMIKSTEB. 

Devonshire Tokens.— Boyne, in his account of the 
17th century tokens mentions this ccin as follows :— 
108. O. Elinor. Roope. in. =1669] 
R. St. SidwalL Parish=Exon. 

This is the 108th token described in the Devonshire 
list. Obverse, the date 1669, " at d Elinor Roope in,*' on 
the reverse ** St. Sid well parish, Exon," a continuation 
of the obverse. Boyne describes 9466 of these small half- 
penny and farthing tokens, and considers the trtal 
number 'ssued to have been about 20,000. The following 
are a few extracts from Boyne's book concerning the 
origin and use of these tokens :~"The small coinage of 
England from the earliest times was of silver ; transac- 
tions requiring money of inferior value were carried on 
by means of blackmail, tutneys, abbey-pieces, crockards, 
dotkins, staldings, and other base foreign currency, as 
well as by English leaden tokens, all of which were 
illegal .... leaden tokens . . . continued to 
be used by tradesmen until 1613 . . . . In 1613 
James 1. delegated his peroRative striking copper money 
to John Baron Harrington .... in 1626 the 
patent for the coinage of farthing was renewed . . . 
. The accnmmulation of the patent farthings 
in the hands of small tradesmen cause the latter 
■o great a loss, fi^°^ the refusal of the patentees 
to rechange them, that in 1644, in consequence of the 
public clamour, they were suppressed .... The 
death of the king put an end to the exclusive perogative 
of coining copper and brass, the tokens which form the 
subject of the present work immediately began to be 
nsed .... The earliest dates are 1648 . . . 
while in 1670, 1671,and 1672, they again became scarce." 
Trademen's tokens were put down by a proclamation, 
dated 15th August. 1672. 
Tuoxford. W. A. G. 
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Weekly Mercury I' December i6th, 1882.. 

THE "COMPOSICION" OF THE 
PLYMOUTH CORPORATION WITH 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
Looking over Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt*s *' History of Ply* 
mouth," with quite another object in view, I was sur— 
priBed to find that he states, p. 123, under date 1589 — 
John Blitheman, Mayor : '*The town agreed with Sir 
Francis Drake to bring in the water of the river Meve, 
and gave him £200 in hand, and £600 for which he is to 
compound with the owners of the land over 
which it runneth. '* He puts this statement within quo- 
tation marks, but does not mention the source of the pan- 
graph which he repeats verbatim (but with additions) on 

page 607. 
Perhaps Mr. Jewitt had access to some document 

which Mr. Worth has not met with. Certainly, if Mr. 

Jewitt can substantiate the statements I have extracted 

from his volume, they go much further than we have jret 

supposed to show that Sir Francis was amply paid,mider 

the composition, for the work he undertook. 

Plymouth. W. S. B. H. 



JACK THE GIANT-KILLER. 
When Corinoeus. the friend of Brutus, separated from 
him, he proceeded along the coast to Plymouth, whwe he 
is said to have encountered the most powerful giant of 
all that peopled the island at this time. His name was 
Goemot, but, though powerful, he was not a mat<^ tot 
the supposed ancestor of the Cormsh men, Corinoeus. 
They fought or wrestled near or on the Plymouth Hoei 
" The struggle between these mighty men of valour 
was recorded, at least as late as Elizabeth^s time, by 
what Carew calls the pourtrayture of two men with 
clubbe* in their hands," cut on the turf of the Hoe at 
Plymouth ; andj the steps by which Corinceus, after his 
victory, dragged the body of Goemot to the edge of the 
cliff, whence he flung him into the sea, were pointed out 
until recently. A payment of 8d. " for new cutting of 
the Gog^magoge on the Howe *' appears in the town 
annals for 1567 ; but the pourtrayturea have received 
more poetic commemoration from Spenser, in his Faerie 
Queene : — 

" 'J bat well can w!tna«8 yet nnto this day 
The ^OJitera Hngh, besprinkled with the gore 
Of miebty (Goemot, whom in stoat fray 
Corineus conqaerd>l, and craelly did slay.** 
The question I would ask is this, when was it discon- 
tinued to keep in repair, or to clean these figures ? or 
when were they obliterated ? and is there any local 
legend attached to them ? The above legend is partly 
taken from Mr. King's Sketches, published 1874. 
Exeter. E. Pabyitt. 



DEVONSHIRE (?) PROVERBIAL 

PHRASES. 
I have heard the following used repeatedly in Devon- 
shire. Perhaps those better informed than myself can say 
whether they are native or not :— 
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*' Tight as Dick's hatband," means somethhig that fits 
firmly and clings tightly so as to be secure from falling 
oflF. 

" Yon U wish your bargain dry," signifies that a bar- 
gain orfmrohflse will nottnm oat so well as expected by 
the party addressed. 

" As thick as inkleweavers," nsed when two persons 
are Tery intimate and friendly with each other. 

HiBTBKWX. 



MANORIAL CUSTOMS IN DEVONSHIRE 

The following interesting note appears in Nata and 
Queriei for December Snd :— " The annual court leet/ of 
his Grace the Dnke of Somerset was held on Thunday, 
and was attended with the same cnstoms and ceie- 
BBonies as of yore. Aooompanied by his Grace's deputy 
steward, the officers for the ensuing year were elected 
viz., portreeve, constables, ale-tasters, conduit wardens, 
flcavenger, pound-keeper and town crier. The ous- 
iomaiy visits were made to various parts of the manor 
and the duties in connexion with the various offices duly 
azecuted."— ToCiiet TVma, October 28, 1882. 

WHl oorreqwndents of the Wutem Antiquary 
funish particulars of Manorial Customs in other 
parts of Devonshire and Cornwall, and notes 
bearing upon the same? 

Editob. 



COLLYTON BARTON, CHUMLEIGH. 

On New Year's Day, 1881, I found myself hi the fine 
old hall of Collyton Barton. The date 1612 can be seen 
at one end of the room on the cornice under the ceiling. 
Scarcely an alteration has been made in this part of the 
house since its construction. The ceiling is entire in its 
fine traceiy and massive pendants, and a considerable 
portion of its substantial wainscot in oak still lines its 
walls. The spacious fireplace is there, but the old fire- 
dogs are not^they have long since given way to the 
modem stove. 

One does not see the old family portraits of the Burys 
hanging in the oaken panels, but the ponderous table is 
there, reaching nearly the whole length of the hall, at 
which successive generations of the Burys. and their 
guests sat. Many and many a load of real English fare 
has that table borne, and many a happy and convivial 
party has assembled around it enjoying the hospitality 
of olden times. 

One can hoagine the polished pewter plates ranged up 
aad down Its ^ides, the leathern Jacks filled with the 
flut-brown, home-brewed ale, drawn from its weQ- 
■tored oellan, and the silver-mounted drinking-horns 
bearing the fMnily crest, when Collyton was an English 
■quire's home and his hereditarr residence. The old oak 
door, tbiokly dotted over with Jocenge-ahaped nails, stUI 
ivings on its hinges, and the heavy tnm Imodker, whose 
n^ sent an eeho thnrngh the houses to-day hangs there 
and gains an adwiasinn for the visitor. 

.But mj objMtIn writing these notes Is not so mndi to 
sUl attention to the honse» or any portion of it, as it Is 
Uia h$nUrf which I fonnd amongst Its 



Another room in the house, which in our day would 
be termed the drawing-room, contains some very perfect 
and beautiful remuns of Jacobean wainscot, . richly 
carved and moulded. Origioally, shields carved within 
the fiowing tracery of the cornice, and emblazoned with 
the arms of Bury and the family alliances, were ranged 
in proper succession round this room. But alas I one 
side of the wainscot has gone, and there remains only the 
cold, chilly, white-washed walL Commencing with the 
arms on the right as you enter the room, the first is^ 
Quarterly 1. and 4, ermine, on a bend engrailed, azare, 
tluree fieur-de-lys, or (Bury). 2 and 3, argent, a chevron 
gules, between three coots, proper. (SouUicott). 2 Bury 
impaling— gules, two wings conjoined in lure, ermine 
(Beigney). 3. Bury impaling, a^ent, a chevron sable» 
between three mullets of the second, (perhaps Davie), 
4. Bury impaling, argent, a chevron, between three 
mullets sable, (Daire). 6. Bury impaling, or, a castle 
embattled, sable, (Gidley). 6. Bury impaling, azure, 
three pears, or. (Stucley). 7. Buiy impaling. Argent, 
three horses' heads, sable, bridled, or, (Horsey). 8. 
Bury impalinflr, per chevron, gules and ermine, two 
bucks' heads, caboshed, or. (Arscott)! 

William Bury, alioM Berry, of Collyton, Esq., married 
Agnes, daughter of John Beigney, of Eggsford, Esq. 
There were several marriages between the families of 
Buzy and Pollard, but the shields which set forth thoee 
alliancee have gone. 

In one or two instances the tinctures I have given 
above differ from those found in "The Visitation of 
Devon, 1564." 

Passing through a finely granite arched gateway, 
with the porter's lodge on your left hand and the 
domestic chapel over it, you find yourself in a court. In 
front of you stsnds the house, with its lofty gables and 
mullioned windows, entered on this side through a 
porch. Above the doorway is a well-| reserved shield of 
arms bearing the heraldic distinctions of the old owners 
of Collyton Hall, Bury quartered with Horsey. 

One other very fine stone shield remains at CoUyton, 
but not in the proud position it deservedly occupied- 
over one of the principal entrances. In mournful 
silence, and rarely seen, it repoees in one of the dark 
cellars. This interesting relic of departed glory and tha 
seolptor^s art bears the date 1612. On it are em* 
blaaoned— quarterly, 1 and 4. Ermine, on a bend on* 
grailed, azure, three fleur-de-lys, or.— 2 and 3 argent, a 
chevron gules, between three ooots proper.and impaling, 
—argent, tliree hones' heads, sable, bridled, or. 

I pleaded with my Und frlead, Mr. 



showed the house, for itsoanfol preservation. Being 
the seeson of festivity, of Joy, peace, and goodwill, Mr. 
J. C, my generous oompanion, and myself fbtmd oar> 
selves sgain in the spaoions old hall, and before depait» 
log drank to the health of our hoepitable edtertainar* 
and, in solemn sflenoe, to the immortal memories of 
CoUyton Hall, with aUits genealogioal and loeal a sso da 
tionSa 

In the fine oldohufdh of Ohnmleifl^ I thonghff IlfaoidS 
periiapsfind a mamorfal brass, iaseribed floor slabsi a«d 
mural monnments to tlio BuyvoC CoUfton, bat if 
eviff aiiited thars thqr. hava long slass 
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excepting one mural monument, which is commemora- 
tive of Admiral Bury. This is surmounted with his 
arms and crest, thn latter being a tiger's head erased, 
ermine, crined or, gorged with a collar, asure, charged 
with a besant between two fleur-de-lya. 

Chumleigh Church is well worthy of a visit if only to 
see its magnificent 8creen,and the beautifully carved oak 
bench ends, copied from its ancient ones, some of which 
were found buried beneath the floor— "Mr. Harry 
Hems and his Merrie Men carved all these Benches at 
Exeter." 

fcst. Budeaux. J« W. 
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Relics Found at Stonihousi.— While some m«i 
were digging in Newport-street, Stonehouse, th«y came 
upon some old stone vaults, some partially built, some 
hewn out of the BolidroctSome coins now m my possession 
were found there— a Turkish one dated 1255, aPortuguese 
1699, and sundry British from 1700 to 1778. Also an 
old water jug, which looks much like an old '* Grey- 
beard.*' Some teeth were found, which Spence Bate 
thinks are horses' teeth, andaround stone shot, the rize of a 
thirty-pounder. Can any of your readers explain how 

they came there ? 
P ymouth. Wiluam Hbardbb. 

493 — EXBTBB Season.— I understand that Exeter and 

York each used to have a fashionable 

season in the hist century, for those of the 

gentry who could not manage the then serious journey to 

London. Is this correct? If so, there mustbe some tra- 

ditions of the gay times when Exeter was, in truth, the 

* urbs * of Devon. 

W. S. L. S. 

494.— Sbbviob-Books in Blaok-letteb. — Do you 
know of any very old specimens of service-books 
(printed in black letter) still m use in any of the old 
ohuiches in the neighbourhood of Plymouth ? 

I heard last summer that the books in use at Wembuxy 
were of this character. Can you say if I was correctly in- 

lonned or not ? 

Eoo : Ant : Inq : 

495.— A Devonshire Faemeb's Bbqubstb.— In an 
old volume of " Exercises upon the French Tongue ' I 
find the following paragraph :— 

. •• Un riche fermier de Devonshire, fit, en mourant, un 
testament, dans lequel se trouvoit 1 article suivant : Je 
14gue i Jean Wilkes ci-devant membre du Parliament 
gour Aylesbury, dnq nnlle livres sterling, en reoon- 
noisance du courage avec lequel il a d^f endu la liberty de 
sa patrie, et s'est oppos^ au prcgi^ dangereuxdupouvoir 
arbitraire." 

i Is there any f onndaticm for the statements contained 
in this extract T andif so, what was the faxmer*B name, 
HIDid where did he live! 
Flymonth. T. R. ASOHBB Baioofl. 
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The Name Haebib.— I believe » Hebrew root htm 
been suggested for the name Harris. Oan the favooren 
of this view give me their reason for this oonolnaian? I 
should myself be inclined to the old Knglirfi origin for 
the nanip, unless evidence was given to the oontfsrj. 
Thanks to your correspondents for their ramarka on the 
Harris subject. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. a 

Abibh.— This word appears to be merely a local valua- 
tion of the ordinary English term eddkk or €icii'sfc,deriTed, 
according to Baily, bom the Saxon Edise. 

Tuxford. W. A. G. 

WiDDEOOXBE.— I would soggest that this name Is m 
corruption of Wooden*s Combe. The legend of tha 
wish hounds and the wild huntsman (wooden, odin, woae 
or wise) of Wistman's Wood, on another part of tha 
moor, seems to strengthen this idea. 

Tuxford. IW. A. G. 

488.—*' Qobbeb.**— I had ooeaaion, several years i«o, 
to ask the late Bichaid John King the meaning of 
'' qnerre," in reference to the passage your e o rrespon- 
dent, W. S. B. H., quotes. I have unfortnnAtely lost 
his reply, but I believe he referred me to "WiBiBm 
Brown," the Tavistock poet, who uses it is the senae of 
" mix," " sUr." 

Berry Narbor. J. Maklet Hawkbol 

Devonshire Tokens.— (IFeieeni AnUquarg^ toL IL, 
p. 116.)— If Mr. Clements will look again, I think he 
will find that the words he gives as existing on his Dewn- 
shire token will bear a more intelligible reading than 
the one he quotes by taking them in a different order. 
Thus:— 

(on the obverse) : *' Elinor Boope in " 
(on the reverse) : "St. Sidwell Ptuish" 
with the date "1669 " In the centre of the obvene and 
*' Exon " in the centre of the reverse. 

At least tins is the rendering given hj Boyne of m 
similar token in his book on Seventeenth Centuy 
Tokens.-(Ed. 1858, p. H No. 108). 

Thesetokens were issued by tradesmen, to meet no 
doubt the great vrant felt by the absence of small ehanga 
to give their customers, and took the place of the 
patent farthings which were in vogue during the r^gns 
of James I. and Charles L, but which ceased to he 
issued when the death of the latter king put an end to 
the exdnsive prerogative which had been granted to 
certain persons to coin copper and brass. They were dr- 
onlated without authority and were received again by 
the issuers when presented. They mostly consisted of 
farthings : half -pence were scarce, and there were no 
pennies. The.earliest dated token kno«n is 1648» and the 
latest 1672. 

See Boyne hereon, and I cannot do better than dose 
this note by quoting the following passage from hia 
Introduction, p. xx :— 

« The tokens were in drculation exacts a quarter of ^ 
century; they originated with a pnUio neoesaHy, 
but in the end became a nuisance ; thflf 
were Issued by neariy trwy tradesmiii ai 
a kind of advertisementi Mid betng 
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payable at the shop of the isBner they were 
inoonvenient. The Grovenunent bad for some 
intended the circiilation of royal copper money, as we 
have pattem-pieoee of halfpennieB and farthings of the 
year 1665, but it was not until the year 1672 that the 
. farthings of Charles If., of a similar size to those of the 
present day, were ready for circulation." Tradesmen's 
tokens were then at once pat down by Royal proclama- 
tion. 

Inner Temple. J. S. Udal. 

P.S. — May I ask the editor's permission, whilst on 
this subject^ to mention that I shall feel much obliged if 
any of Uie readers of the Wutem Antiquary will kindly 
let me know of any Dor9etthirt 17th century tokens that 
:4ure not given in Boyne, as I am aniious to make as com- 
plete a list of them as possible, with a view some day 
perhaps of publication ; and I should only be too glad if, 
at the same time, I should be able to add to my own 
private collection of the tokens of that county ? 

Bbbsit-tob. — I have looked over your numbers since 
Hay last to see if " A Landsman " had been replied to. 
In question 333, he asks if firent-tor can pombly be seen 
-At sea 

" Landsman " may not desire to disturb the legend 
which serves to explain the erection of the church. The 
more general belief assigns the pious offering to a 
recoveiy from sickness during the protracted voyage of 
a rich merchantretuming from the East. As regards the 
possibility of seeing Brent-tor, I have seen it distinctly 
when saiHng outside the Breakwater. 

This, however, is the point I wish to convey to Lands- 
man. Many years since I was with the Queens 
Harbour Master, on board the old 'Tavy,' and on asking 
^equ€etion,now raised by '^Landsman," Mr. Thompson 
•said it was not only possible, but probable, that in some 
•conditions of the atmosphere. Brent-tor would stand out 
boldly as he had seen it, when the lower coast range 
would be scarcely visible. There need not be any great 
flight of fancy to suppose the vessel bearing up for 
Plymouth, with the devout passenger already con- 
valescent, when the distant Tor was clearly discerned. 

Plymouth. W. L, 

CoasxNTiNS AND PALaBOLoatrB.—Mentionhas been made 
^f these two families by " W. S. L. S." The house of 
Cossentine is traditionally sidd to be descended "from 
Constantine, the descendant of the Greek emperors, who 
was buried in Landulph church. Seeing that the name 
has been for so long a period in Cornwall, may not this 
family traoe their origin up to Constantine the Tyrant ?" 
(Hunt, **' Popular Romances of the West of England,*! p. 
■^04). 

The family of Pahsologus is represented,in the female 
line, by Count Ciantar-Paleologo, great-great-grandson 
•of the celebrated historian of Malta. 

Malta. POBTHVIMSTEB. 

' MouMT EdooumbsHoub*.— This fine old mansion was 
built in 1550, by Sir Richard Edgcumbe, who also gave 
it the name lyy which it is at present known, it being 
originally called West Stonehouse. It is stated in the 
Rev. J. Walliss " Cornwall Register *' (pub. 1847) that 
"tlM seat came to the Edgcumbe family by the heiress of 
Ihiiiifordy in or about tiie reign of Henry Yin. // You 



correspondent "J. W. G.*' will find the work I have 
mentioned worth referring to. 
Exeter. T. J. Nobtht. 

450.— Niohoi::as Cohdt, Abtibt.— Nicholas Condy, I 
have always understood, was a native of this Parish 
(Antony), and was for some time an officer in the 43Ed 
Regiment. 
Antony, Torpoint W. H. P. O. 

NiOKii GLUBB.~Will you let me gratify the curiosi^ 
of *< Toung Plymothian," who, in 4th October wishes to 
know something of Nickie Glubb, who flourished in the 
last century, and at the beginning of 1800. This man 
was a porter on the old quays around Sutton Pool, and 
was the pugilist of his day. He lost one eye in an en- 
counter with an adversary, who struck him with a stone. 
Whether that foul deed led to the total loss of sight, I 
do not remember to have heard»but for many yean 
Glubb was totally blind, and yet continued to quaixel 
and to fight under the guidance of his wife Nannie, to 
whom he would say " Lead me to him, Nannie, lead me 
to him." His strength made the first grip formidable 
to the quay boys of that day. This Nickie Glubb was 
the leader of the Burton boys against the Old Town 
boys. 1 believe his leadership never led to any result 
more important than the acquisition of a certain 
barrel of ale, the Borough gift, placed 
at the top of the flight of ttepe which formed 
part of the old Guildhall, removed in 1800. 
There is a portrait of Nickie Glubb painted by Lady 
Knighton— (n^ Dorothea Hawker), which portra»t 
is now In the hands of members of Mr. W. H. Hawker's 
family.— Lady Knighton was the youngest daughter 
of Captain James Hawker, R.N., bom 1781, in Gasking. 
street, in the house now occupied by the Romanists. 
Her husband, Sir W. Knighton, Bart., was the Privy 
Pursekeeper of George IV. This portrait was given by 
the artist to the writer's] father, and was presented by 
him to her nephew, the late Mr. W, H. Hawker. 
Plymouth. \^, j^ 

Phcbstioianb in Cobnwall —Last April Mr. Lacfa- 
Szyrma spoke of " traces of Spanish influence .... 
in Pen with and Kirrier Hundreds " Antiquaries of the 
old school insisted strongly upon the PhcBuician element 
in Cornwall, though of late the idea has been rat^her 
laughed at. I should like to mention that in Maltai 
where traces of the Phoenicians are unmNtakableu 
Camish travellers frequently remark upon the strildnff 
physical resemblance between the natives of this island 
and those >f ComwalL I have moreover heard a 
vague legend about the Ninnis dan being descended 
from a" Phoenician princess." which is probably con* 
nected with another tradition to the effect that certain 
Cornish fisher-families trace their origin to a " ship, 
wrecked Spanish princess." I believe it is ackno wiedged 
that a Spanish element is veiy peroeptible In the neigh* 
bourhood of the Lizard. 

Ma ta. POBTHMINSTBB. 

Lbqbnd or Towbdnaok.— A legend somewhat 
similiartothe one which <* W. S. L. 8." relates ooa* 
ceming Towednack Tower is tuld of the church at 
Pinhoe»near Exeter. This sacred edifice stands on the 
summit of a high hOl some distance from the village 
where, it is siud, it was originaUy intended to build tba 
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cfaoreh. But Satan appears to have had a fo^eat 
objeotioii to this course being adopted, for tradition tells 
.OS that as often as the bnilders in the daytime laid the 
stones there, the great power of darkness ordered his 
Imps to remove them to the top of the hill, where the 
church at present stands, their duty, of course, being 
carried out in the solemn hour of midnight. I believe 
there are other churches of which a similar story is 
told. 
Exeter. T. J. Northt. 

403.~CAByiKO AT SotTTH Bbxmt.— On page 67 of the 
present volume of the Wettern Antiquary is an enquiry 
tespecting some carved stonework which forms the arch 
of a door-way in the garden-wall of the house close 
to Lydia Bridge at South Brent. The only informa- 
tion I can get relative to it is that it was brought 
from Kingsbridge by the Rev. Mr. Owen, who was vicar 
of Dodbrooke, and who used occasionally to reside at 
Brent, and was placed in its present position by him, 
on his making some alterations to the house and garden . 
To what building at Kingsbridge it originally belonged 
I am unable to discover. 

William Cbobbxng. 

South Brent. 



■it 



Weekly Mercury^' December 2^rd, 1882. 



CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS IN PLYMOUTH, 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
In Plymouth, fifty yean ago, a few days before 
Christmas, schoolmasters, their assistants, and scholars, 
were all busily engaged preparing their Christmas plays, 
for the purpose of exhibiting to the parents, friends, and 
relatives^ the progreas the pupils had made in their 
studies duziag the year. One sohoolmaster kept a 
acfaoolina court, at the back of a small fruit shop, 
whflte now ttands Popham aod Radford's (drapers) shop. 
Fifty yean ago the place was called "Pig Market,'* 
BOW it ifl Bedford-street, This sdioolmaster would 
always do his best to make a grand thing of these 
Christmas exhibitieiis. He would engage the hall of the 
Old Mechantes* lastitBte, andthen^ on a temporary plat- 
fomif deoomled with lanrel, hoUy, candles, flowen, and 
gQded pnmpUns. would the pupilsrecite and declaim in 
Ibete various puts to an admiring audience of 
friends and relatives. At the openJiig of the play» a 
ptopQ • comes to the fronts and reeites a 
**: Prologue," having reference to the school, to the 
mdienoe* and to Mezxy Christmas; the 
nflkt pufdl comes on and redtes before the aodience 
''Pity the sorrows of a poor old man." Another pupil re 
oitefe the "Throe Black Crows; ft fourth would declaim 
00 Korval, Ac This task over, then follow the tea 
a&d cakes, and frait, and last of all the sprightly dance. 
CNher schools, fifty yean ago, would at Christmas time 
adopt a diiferiint ssheme ; the schoolmaster would give 
vifvteds and prdMnts to those pupils who had best 
■M^litff ^>e school, and to those who had made the 



greatest progress in their learning. In some eases books 
were given to the pupils, to others would be preseated a 
Christmas pieoe, which was a sheet of paper, about 90 
inches long, by 15 inches wide At the top part 
printed in colonn a picture of the Nativity, or Mc 
striking the rock ; on the sides were a border iUiis- 
trated with reference to the top picture ; in the centra 
of the sheet, a space of 12 inches by 10 inches was left 
blank for the purpose of inserting some appropriate 
scripture subject, to be done either in Text, Old Eng- 
lish, or Engrossing, and when it was well done it seemed 
to please every one who saw it. Tbese Christmas pieces 
were exhibited in the bookseUen' shop windows, asid 
were just as numerous then as Christmas cards are now* 
Plymouth. J. B. 



SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
COMMENDATION OP JOHN FOX 

It may not be generally known that John Fox, the 
justly-celebrated author of the "Book of Martyrs^" 
was a personal friend of our noted Devonshire hero, and 
reference u made to Drake in several passages ; both in 
the Life of Fox and in Ills works. I allude to the 
large edition, 2 vols, folio. He says : 

'* Among military men, Sir Francis Drake was mndk 
delighted with his Familiarity; whom to commend 
near the times he lived in, were needless, but tooommend 
him to Posterity, according to his desert^ many vofamiee 
would scarce suffice." 

In another plaoe, he says (vol. 2, 939) : ,» The QoeeD 
selects out such able and serviceable men, as were fittest t»- 
undertakegreat employment." Again, " Queen Elisabetli 

she herself, which wa« ever most judicious 

in disoernir«g men of wit and aptness, and most happy in 
making choice, designed, ^,— appointed Ijori 
Admiral Charles Howard, and sent him to the West parts 
of England where Capt. Drake, whom she made Yise 
Admiral, joyned with him.*' 

Here follows a lengthy and most interesting a ceoo nt 
of the Spanish Armada, in which the names and aettons 
of Drake and other leaders frequently i^pear. 



A REMINISCENCE OP BIDEFORO. 
BIDEFOKD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, fta 
In the earlier part of the present century, say in ISVp 
there existed (and perhaps it survives to tiiis day) • 
quaint building consisting principally of the Brldge<bsil 
belonging to the trustees or feofees of the^'Loiiflf Bridge 
of Bideford," with its tapestry hangings inuiwwnUiig 
scenes in theclege of IVoy, its quaint oak tidileB, and 
hifl^ backed cfaaitsb with lelilher seals and bask stoffi^g^ 
and the Grammar Sohodroosn adjoining and up fwiesaJ 
the eaire stairesio, with this tdblet insoriptioiiSBlfaa 
AllhaUand-street front »- 



BOHOOXa 
BOVBI X7M 

mnur 
1657. 
(the ^'Oommefdal S(iiool«'lbKttadfttt 
front towards the. Town HilL) 



iip^issa. 
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On the roof was (and pevbapa is) a bell tnnet ; the 
beU, of Kood size, was used in my time for calUdg the 
boys into sehool three times a day. The bell was rung by 
an old watchmaker, Riokard by name, living in an old 
house some doors off on the same side of the street ; he 
used also to wind the town-clock associated with the beU. 
Between school hours certain of the boys used, by 
stratagem, to obtain the keys and gain access to the bell 
by the steps and ladders, and sit gossiping in the turret 
cutting their names on the lead of the roof, 
and they were also guilty of eating sweet-stuff there. 
But what puzzled them much was the inscription cast 
around the upper circle of the bell— 

OUB PAB80N8 FBIDK FOBMBD MB BBLL, 
BY THAT I BOSS, BT THAT SATAN FELL. 

and they never, in those days, found any meaning for 
it. 

Some years afterwards, I was told by an old inhabi- 
tant, learned in the past local history, that a rector of 
the parish (I fancy Woodcock by name, but I don*t say 
so), some time in the last century, or perhaps in the 
previous one, was continiudly at variance with the 
parishioners, and to show his contempt for the corpora- 
tion he used, or at least he did, spit down towards the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses who sat in the 
aisle beneath the pulpit ; and, further, he denied the use 
of the vestry for holding vestry or " Parish '* meetings. 
The parishioners being thus driven to adopt some other 
meeting-room, were allowed the use of the Bridge Hall 
and they in a spirit of retaliation, put up the bell 
with the now intelligible inscription, to be 
used for calling together the parishioners 
to " assemble in Vestry." The old Town Hall opposite, 
and the fire-engine house and prisons beneath, were 
regarded by the boys with respect and awe. The stocks 
were kept in the corridor beneath the Bridge Hail, and 
were frequently used by the big boya against the little 
chaps. I myself was often put in these stocks. In those 
days I saw a vagrant flogged at the Oat t*s- tail over 
BidefordBridge,and so expelled from the town— actually 
with the " Oat," on his bare back 1 The Mayor (I 
knew him, a naval captain) was the terror of the 
"mumpers." 

The belb In thejphorch tower bear oqrioiis inscriptions 
aocording to the guide books, but I never ascended the 
tower to see them— the custodian was naturally 
ankagonistio to boys. At this time the whole structure 
ma encased in white rough-cast stucco. Fixed to the 
western wall of the Ohorohyard was a curioua epitaph, 
wliich I found under the directions of the sextan* 6. 
EIUs by. nameu The small obscure stone was thus 

inscribed^— 

The weddtng day appointed was 
Jkvd weddtag doMies piovMed 
Befeie Ibeday dNlooaei alaar 



< 



«fll hi feM4 la 
* Bfatay flf BUUfMKt* a 
BMHithMdAaiMaiX hOs^ 
to QompOa miioh aqriona taal ^ommm^mf mftlwttl 
SoKAwriiitlvi ofitlqr ny^'oUialuMtantfe'' which 



TfaltlwivtlRitl 



could have been enlarged from the store of anecdote In 
his own memory about still older inhabitants and events | 
but I believe his scheme was never carried into execu* 
tion. At the time now under remembrance the mem* 
bers of the Oorporation used to walk to church in state 
every Sunday, wearing their robes of office according to 
their degree, preceded by the mace-bearers and the 
constables with their long staves. This custom did not 
survive the innovation made by the Municipal Act. The 
'* Long Bridge," of 24 arches, was narrow, now it is 
spoilt, deprived of its ancient character by some modem 
adapted widening addition. Honest shipbuilding with 
native rak was actively carried on ; now probably that 
industry is extinct. I saw the first steamer come up the 
River Torridge to the town. I saw the first stage coach 
arrive from Exeter, and heard the question " Will it 
pay T* I remember the ' ' new '* road to Torrington being 
made along the river side from the ** Bridge end." 
What great changes this quiet town has since 
experienced! Forty-four years ago I left it for other 
scenee of active life. 

J. Hilton, F.S.A., &c. 



A RELIC OF THE POET GAY. 

The following appears in the North Devon Herald of 
December 7:— 

'* Among the pieces of timber carted away from the 
Barnstaple parish church (which is now undergoing 
restoration) has been, found a portion of a pew, with 
the name ' John Gay,' and the date * 1693,' cut upon it. 
As the poet was then ten years old, his age renders it 
probable that this is his handiwork; and this maybe 
regarded as almost certidn when it is remembered that 
no other John Gk^y appeprs in the pariah register." 

R. A. Lawbkmob. 

(From Noie$ and Queries, 6th, s. vL, Dec 16, 1882.) 



MUDGE MEMOIRS. 



Being a record of Zachariah Mudge, and some membera 

of his family, together with a Genealogical List of the 

same. 

I purpose printinga work under the above title, which 
it is considered will be of interest, not only to members 
of the family, but also to those who are connected wilh' 
Devonshire, and especially with Plymouth, as m 
contribution to the local history of the period. ItwiQp 
include sketches of the lives of Zachariah Mudge, 16M* 
1769. Vicar of S. Andrew'i^ Plymouth, Prebendary of 
Bxeter, a nian much esteemed by Beynolds, Johnson^ 
and Burke. 

Thomas Mndge, 17174794, who devoted bis life to the 
fanprovement of Ohronometers. 

John MndgSb M.D., 1721-1793; who resided dnrloff 
thft vhols of his life at Plymouth, the friend of Johnson* 
Smsaton, Reynoldsa and Xorthoote. 

Wmiam Mndge, Major Genera], K.A., 1702-18861 

Head of th9 Ordnance Survey of Great Britain fh»» 

XTSa-lSSOL QoTemor of the Boyal IfiUtaiy 

Aiaadwaya Woolwidi, an4 the East India Pqmpaagr'ii 
AeadsmT. A <i<n«gwm iiMiL 
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ZaohM-Uh Madge, Yioe-AdminO, 177)0-186?, who 
served with distiaotioa daring the French Ware. 

Richard Zachary Modge^ Col B.E. 1780-1864. One 
ot the Britieh Gommianonen appointed to decide the 
boondary between Maine, U.S., and New Bnuuwijk. 

The book will be illostrated with photograph portraits 
(4 from valuable proof engravings, 2 from the original 
pictures), after Reynolds, Northcote, Dance, and Opie, 
printed in permanent ink, according to the process df 
the Antotype Company, which it is considered will add 
much to the value of the work. A limited nomber of 
copies will be printed in crown 4to, of aboat 240 pages. 
Price, 218., to subscribers, 16s. 

& R. Fuirr, B,A. Univ. ColL, Oxon. 

[The Editor has the pleasnn to insert the above 
announcement in full, in the hope that sabscribers to 
the Wettem Antiquafy^ and particularly Plymothians, 
may be interested in Uiese promised records of a noted 
fainily, several members of which were amongst the 
most noteworthy residents of Plymouth in the last 
century. Names of intending subscribers may be 
ent to Rev. S. Raffles, Flint, Nansawsan, Grampound 
Road, Cornwall, or to the Editor of the ITestem 
Antiquary,] 



THE DUKE OF WELIJNGTON AT 

PLYMOUTH. 

*' The Duke of Wellington psased through Exeter at 
four o'clock on Tnesday afternoon [28 Sep. 1819] ^ his 
way to Plymouth. He reached the Royal Hotel at the 
latter place at ten o*olook the same evening and slent 
there. On Wednesday morning (ast he received the 
Tisit of Sir Dennis Pack, the military commander, and 
«fter viewing the Citadel proceeded to the Gun Whatf 
at Plymouth Dock. After having inspected this superb 
establishment, he visited the Dock Yard and received 
the compliments of the commissioner. His stay fn the 
Yard was a very short one : he inspected none of the 
storehouses, ships, buildings Ac., but retamed almost 
Immediately to Plymouth, where he received the freedom 
of the borougli, which had been voted him in the 
Mayoralty of (^eorRe Bellamy, Esq. [in the year 1811]. 

He also inspected the Breakwater and returned to 
^ine at the Royal Hotel In the evening he attended a 
ball given in honour of his visit, wliich was graced with 
all the beauty and fashion of the Three Towns and their 
neighbourhood. His Grace led off the festivities of the 
night with Lady Pack. So unexpected was his grace's 
arrival that a vast number of the population were made 
acquainted with it only by the ringing of the Dock Yard 
beUs. Hit Grace also inspected the Lines, so that a 
tolerable judgment may be formed of his characteristic 
activity from the account of the numerous objects 
which occupied his attention from the moment of his 
arrival. It was universally expected that bis Grace 
would leave Plymouth on Thursday [30 Sep.]. He had 
not visited Mount Edgcumbe, but if he protracted his 
stay, it was expected that he would spend part of Thurs- 
day in visiting that beautiful domain. The Duke 
appeared in good health and spirits and wore plain 
flothes. 



His Grace viewed the Breakwater in emnpaay with 
Lord Exmouth on Thursday. His Grace vtsitad Mount 
Edgcambe,hispected the G on Whart,Naval Ho^rflal, te. 
In the evening he met a party of the meet disfcingitiahed 
persons in the neighbourhood at Lord Exmoath'b to 
dinner, and on Friday morning he left for Ezeler. 
During his stay at Plymouth the Mayor and Ghsmber 
of Exeter waited on his Grace to present him with tho 
Freedom of the City, and request his presence at a civio 
feast. The Duke politely accepted the fanner honooi^ 
but wae obliged for the present to decline the latter, wm 
hii arrangements did not allow him to prolong hla 
stay." 

The above extracts from The WtH Briton of the Ut 
and 8th October, 1819, may probably be inteierting to 
the readers of the Wettern AnHquarp. Their pemaal 
suggests several topics on which information is desued. 
First, what towns in Devon and Gomwall dafan the Wg*»t 
of presentation of the freedom to strangers, and can llsta 
be furnished of such towns and of the ocoasionB on wfaieb 
they have exercised such right ? Secondly, what beDa 
were rung in Devonport Dockyacd, and is it still the 
custom to ring bells in the Doekyardon special ^^^'^M^^n w 
Thirdly, where were TheLinee which the Duke <!»i pftfft ed 
in 1819? Fourthly, where did Lord Esmouth mids, 
and what office, if any, did he hold in the Three Towai 
at this timet 

16, Queen Anne*B Gate. Gioboi 0. Boaoii 
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496.— BiBTHPLAOi or B. R. H4TD0ir.- 
tell me the identical honse in whidi tills tfltintpd 
Plymouth artist was bom? It was someiriMra m 
Whimple Street, bat opinions differ as to the eiaot 
locale. Kbamjw. 

497.— Chbibtmas MnicmRB nr Cobnwall.— In mi 
exceedingly hiteretting article In '* Harper's Mm^^ 
zine Cluistmas Number, 1881,* entitled '* QiistmiM 
throughout Christendom.** occurs the followii« 



" The Ohristmas mtcmmsn, that cany us back to the 
old Morality PUys, the origfa^ of the modem Je^ gUi^ 
drama, may yet be found in Gomwall and Glouoestet^ 
shire. The players are, for the most part, plongh-boyi or 
countiy ' bumpkins^' variously masked and grotesqodj 
dressed, who, tricked out withswoids and gilt pi^erhati^ 
go about on Christmas-eve &om house to hooas, and. 
whereever received, giving a rude dramatic peifcmiaaoe 
styled a Mystery." 

I would solicit information from your Comlrii 
correspondents on these two point< :— 1st Is thia 
Christmas mummery still prevalent throu^out Corn- 
wall, and can any interesthig particulars be obtained of 
the custom, suitable for publication in the Wettem 
A'rUiqiMrpl 2iid. Can *ny correspondent furnish n 
list of M^ralUp, MyAery, or MWacU Plays, published br ' 
in manuscript, which have been at any time perf omad 
in Cornwall in the Cornish langnagSb 
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498.— OuBious Well at Saltabh. —In Carew'f '* Sor- 
Tey of Oornwall," first edition, dated 1(102; pi^e 118, 
•^oonn this pangraph relatiTe to SaltMh :— 

** I had almost forgotten to tell yon, that there is a 
irell In this towne, whose water will never boyle peason 
to a seasonable softness.*' 

I would ask if any knowledge of this well and its 
'Carious properties exlBts at the present day ; and if 
-any of your oorrespondents can f nmish fnller particulars 
than those given by Carew ? 

Kbablst. 

499.— <TiOLn AT Okkhaxfton.— There is a holiday- 
lair held at Okehampton on the Saturday after Christ- 
mas, which is called a gigUi. In Britton and Brayley*s 
Devoiuhire arid CfomwaU lUuttrated it is stated that at 
this ffmfUt marhetf or wife marhett the rustic swain was 
privileged with self-introdnetion to any of the nymphs 
around him ; so that he had a good opportunity of 
•choosing a suitable partner, if tired of a single life. Are 
there any remains of this old custom still to be 
observed at this f^ ? 

South Bfent. Williah Obobbiho. 

500.— BzBLB LOTTBBT.—" A Dissenting minister 
iMqueatbed a sum of money to his chapel at St. Ives, 
Cornwall, to provide six bibles every year, for which six 
men and six women were to throw dice on Whit 
Tuesday after morning service, the minister kneeling 
the while at the south end of the commimion table, and 
gmylng Qod to direct the luck to his glory." (" Curiosi- 
ties of the Search Boom.'* p. 49.) Who was this 
minister, and what phase of religion did he represent, 
•or to what denomination did he belong 7 

Exeter. E. Pabtxtt. 

ML— Mb8.'Matthbwb, or Tbubo.— The Bev. James 
Hamley Tregenna, in his work entitled " Beminiscences 
•of a Cornish Rector," gives an account of a certain 
Hrs. Matthews, of Truro, who, when nearly a hundred 
Tears old, rode about the country on horseback, dressed 
In a very antique equestrian costume which he describes. 
Can anyone confirm this story ? I have had suspicions of 
the narrative, on account of its similarity to what Mrs. 
Piozzi, in one of her letters, relates concerning Zenobia 
Baragwanath aZicu Stevens, who lived near Penzance; 
•see Chambers's *'Book of Days'*; in fact, Mr. Tregenna 
reproduces the story of the old lady*s applying to have 
her life-lease renewed. Is anything known of any 
>snch Mrs. Matthews of Truro 7 

Malta. POBTHMHrSTBB. 
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453.— Royal Visits to Plymouth.— Quoting from 
memory only, I think the following are among the chief 
IU)yal visits to Plymouth, for which '* Kearley " asks :— 

.1. Edward the Black Prince. (In connection with 
hif) South of France campaign. ) 

2. Queen Katherine of Arragon. (Queen of Henry 
VIII.) 

fi. King Charles t in the neighbourhood, if not in 
ike town. 

i. Probably Charlat IL 



6. Napoleon I. as a prisoner in the Bellerophcn. 
fi. Don Miguel of Portugal 

7. William IV. (Before his coronation.) 

8. Her Majesty Queen Victoria and the Prince Coo^ 
sort. 

9. The Prince and Princess of Wales, and most of the 
present Royal Family. 

Probably many others may be added. Let me advise 
" Keariey " to search Mr. Worth's "History of Ply- 
mouth." 

Newlyn. W. S. Laoh-Sztbha. 

Rood Staiboasbb.— With reference to the query of 
" Hibyskwe," In June last, I may observe that at St. 
Ives, the rood-staircase is contained in th'i thickness of 
the wall of the south aisle. The door of the s t ai r cas e , 
however, is entered from the east, from mi additional 
but ancient half -aisle or chapel at the south-east comer 
of the church. At St. Levan, the rood-staircase door is 
in the middle of the south aisle wkll, and faces to the 
north. 

Malta PoBTHMnriraB. 

899.— FoMT CovKBS.— In answer to the query of 
''Hibyskwe," of last July, font-covers were certainly 
used during what are curiously called the " dark ages," 
the reason assigned by the liturgical books being that 
the baptismal water (blessed annually by the blshopi 
at Whitsuntide) was liable to be put to soperstitious 
usee— I suppose, In the way of witchcraft and unlawful 
spells. 

Malta^ PoETHmmxwu 



" Wukly Mercury^' December 30/A, 1882. 

DEVONSHIRE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

I think this scheme ought to advance out of the 
purely theoretical into the practical stage. If Corn- 
wall can have such a work done as that which has been 
achieved by Messrs. Courtney andBoase, surely Devon 
can do the same. Where the difficulty lies, is simply 
that we might not be able to find two Devonshhre biblio* 
graphers able or willing to give the amount of work 
and ability which has been bestowed on Cornish 
literature. Then the only thhag to be done is to have 
a committee of men really interested in the subjeoti 
each of whom would take some department or locality 
as his own speciality. The VFeafern Antiqwirif might 
be a most valuable aid (with your permission) by enablini^ 
the members of the committee to faring forward difficult 
or obscure topics on which they wanted information. 

As a beginning must be made sometime or other^ 
might I suggest that the work of collecting facts be 
commenced with the new year of 1883, if practicible ? 
They will have to be classified, indexed, and arranged 
afterwards. 

Newyln. W. S. Lach-Stzbma* 

The Editor, in thanking his correspondent for the 
kind and valuable suggestion, has the pleasure to 
announce that he will shortly be in a position to publlali 
bibliographioal lists of speoial subjects, with a view t(i 
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thwr being hereafter iiworporated in ft Devonshire 
BibUography. These liata wiU be made as complete and 
perfect as circumstances will permit, but Inasmuch as 
the publication of such temporary lists will give the 
opportunity to persons possessing additional informa- 
tien to furnish the same, in this manner the cause 
of bibliography wiU be advanced. 

At an early date will appear a bibUographical list of 
Dr. John Kitto's worts. Subsequentlistswillbe prepared 
of Sir Walter Kaleigh and other notable Devonians, audit 



their arrival, being enchanted with the beantiflsof 
the surroundings, he thought he would stroll out and- 
make a sketch or two. Taking with him the requisites he- 
makes his way alone, leaving his ^ife at their 
lodgings. He goes some distance up the West Ode- 
ment, and fixes upon a spot to make his sketch ; but in so- 
doing, or after he had made it (the story does not relate 
which), in crossing the stream he is supposed to have 
sUpped between two large masses of rock, so that he 
could not extricate himself, and there he perished, his- 



• . « -..x M. uv 1. :^ 4.k:- f^»m Ma weeping bride seeing him no mor& The alarm spread 
of the Editor to publish m this form hw _ 'l"* ^, _"r , . ^, , ^_ _^ .u_ 



is the intention 
collections towards a bibliography of Sir Francis Drake, 
of which he has already a burge number of entries. 
Any information on these or kindred subjects will be wel- 
comed. 

The Editor would further point out that he suggested 
in his paper, read before the Devonshbre Association at 
Crediton, the denrab^ity of doing the work of Devon- 
shire Bibliography on the co-operative principle, 
and, in the first place, by means of such 
lists of special subjects as those mentioned above 
He would here repeat the suggestion that persons 
riding in the small tonws of Devonshire might 
materially aid by sending full titlesof all books relating to 
their particular district, or which have been written by 
natives thereof or printed therein. In this way a mass 
of valuable intormation might be collected, in 
course of time to be incorporated in a Devonshire 
Bibliography. The columns of the Western Antiquary 
are open to receive such communications, and the Editor 
will use his utmost exertions to bring the scheme out of 
the purely theoretical into the practical stage. 



\ 



amongst the p-ood people of Okehampton, and they 
searched everywhere they could think, but they could 
not find him, either dead or alive ; and at last the search 
had to be given up. The poor bereaved and broken* 
hearted wife at length had to return to the great dty, 
and in the course of time she bore a son. Thesongrew up 
to man's estate and followed the profession of his father, 
and when he was twenty years old he thought he should 
like to visit Devonshire, and especially the locality 
where his father was lost. He, therefore, prepared him- 
self for the trip, and in due time arrived at Oicehampton; 
his mother, it is presumed, accompanied hiuL The 8on> in 
one of his rambles on the moor by the side of the West 
Ockment, saw something glittering in the bed of the 
stream, which excited his curiosity, an^ he essayed to 
get it out, and after some considerable trouble was 
successful in doing so, when it was discovered to be his 
father's box, which contained his papers ; and the story 
says that they were, from the water-tight fittings of the 
box* sufficiently preserved to identify the writing^ 
and, painful to relate, not far from where the 
box was found were the bones of his lost father, more or 
less imbedded (n the bed of the stream. 



STORY OF A LOST ARTIST ON THE 

MOOR. 

A story has lately been told to me of a melancholy 
ditmmstance which is sud to have occurred on the West 
Ookment, on the Okoban^fcoBflkie of Dartmoor. I do 
not remember to have seen it in print. The story is not 
altogether improbable. At the same time, I should like 
to know if it be true, and if the name of the nniortunate 
indltMnal is known 7 

^e story as relstod to meis thifr : An artisti who had 
n^Ver visited Devonshire, but who had heard a great 
- dtel of its beautiful scenery, at length made np his mind 
tbftt he would visit it and see It for himself ; but before 
dofog 80 he thought he would take unto himself a wife, 
and bring to' down with him, in fact he woidd spend 
tH» honeymoon here. Before learHng' his home in London 
hflfirtfaotight himsdfthat he would seeuM his papers, 
which i^btod to toijie little property he hadi ; and^sc^ he 
liid tf th& hdx mide^ such as he ooidd eitrry about his 
piMoftwi^oatfUOonvenlenMl. This being cfene^be and his 
ttt^t wff 6' JouiuQiyed dbWn hit& beanflfdl B^von, and he 
ibMttpK^'QkehamptoaaBff qnfttpJlao^ iitfd where he 
ooold exercise liis penoQ on the beantiaa of tlrt scenery- 
wUiA fir htfe fai tfbtiOdanoe— the grand old OisOe, 
«aribo«dbd ift foUvm^ the woedbndlalopei^ Ibebmw- 

]tat'*^^»VTMtllDtfov«f'th8frito9aiMl«od7b«Ai^ffav 

iriiwwrtwrtlihhMt irt> »wi»; e^iytirfiag ii ii><» tiM||itnfortanatepenon waa? 

«MitanM(MMe» «Mddwl*ki^ "Hi iliiiMiMi 111111 Kxeter. 



A somewliat similar story was told to me when at 
Lynton, two years ago, in visiting the beautiful gxouads 
belonging to a gentleman residing tliere. There is one of 
the most remarkable and beautiful streams it has ever 
been my good fortune to behold. Ithasitsriae 00 
Exmoor, and consequently has a considerable fall to the 
mouth of the Lynn. The storms on Exmoor are aome- 
times very violent^and the wator comes sweeping down 
with great force. The unfortunate man who, if I 
ber rightly, is also said to have been an aitiat» 
attempting to crosa the aforesaid stream, wlien hia foot 
got jammed between two boulders, ao that he oonid not 
get it out. Night coming on, and no one near to hear Ml 
eriea, he was obliged to stay 'where he was, but dnring 
the night a thunder storm Arose and poured ita flood 
npon Exmoor, when down it^oomsa as if flood gatee had 
been opened and drowndd thepeor artist still entrapped 
between the stones, where, ftflet a short time, when liEt 
WM eztiaoft, hiirnmainvwere fonndhi tiie middle of the 
atrBMQ&a Keowftig the loeaH^i X can see that tUi lufj^nC 
hxveoeoorred; fi» whett there ia mnoii water m mm 
aai%ht aeen be'draWMd, antf Ml eriBnir f« Ikelp woott bt- 
aImostnaeleaB,asthe noiae ef tilt wwten wtmtt pi«f«Bt 
hia being haaidi 

la thIastrM atoKg^«adritee»is Ik 
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BEATING THE BOUNDS AT St. COLUMB 

IN 1817. 

This oldpftrish cuBtom belongs to the things of the p^st. 
Since the commutation of the tithes, parishes have 
been mapped, and a copy kept at the parsonage in e« ery 
parish. This parish, containing twelve thousand acres, 
has its visible marks of boundary, and beating the 
bounds was the peculiar way of asserting its rights. 

I was one of those that took part 
In the ceremony, in 1817, and only one 
other is living who took part. In the morning 
at nine o'clock, the scholars assembled at Mr. Lever- 
ton's school. The parish constable, who rejoiced in the 
name of Abraham Grodolphin Buckingham, about six 
feet high, and weighing eleven score, presented himself 
to the schoolboys with baskets of oranges, bags of nuts, 
and penny loaves in abundance ; also a large can of 
treacle, proclaiming to his juvenile audience that aU 
those nice things were to be scattered freely in r>xa 
perambxdations. It should also be stated, as an induce- 
ment, a bag of pence formed part of the stock. 
V^ell, with these inducements, all the boys 
followed the leader. Our first move was west, 
towards Mawgan by way of Tre wan. Two miles walk on 
the parish road brought us to the boundary separa- 
ting St. Columb from Mawgan. Here, on the bough 
of a scrub ojk growing out of the hedge, was suspended 
I7 a cord a loaf well plastered with treacle. The boy that 
could first bring the loaf to the ground was to get a reward 
from the hag of coppers ; however, after a long struggle, 
it came to a close,and then our leader cut a turf, and laid 
it on the bound. With three cheers from the 
group we took a northerly route for Whitewater ; on 
our arrival, we found a pit in the centre of the river, 
use i by a Mr. Landry, for washing wool, this being also 
the boundary between Mawgan and St. Columb. Nats 
and oranc^ were cast in the pool. The boys plunging in, 
pressed one of our companions under water, and almost 
drowned him ; his name was Bichard Tregislgas, of 
Indian Queens. He wasso prostrated that another scholar 
was engaged to conduct him back to the town, this 
wakingour company two less. From this point we stillkept 
north until we arrived on ahigh piece of common named 
Sparrable Point, at which angle the parishes of St. £val, 
St. Ervan, and St Columb join. Here again we per 
formed the penny loaf and treacle trick, but there not 
being any bush or stick the shovel was stuck in the 
hedge to sustain the cord. From this dwarf mountain 
we could see Padstow Harbour, and in cloar weather the 
Lundy Island could be sighted. From thence we were 
led oa by the boundary between Little Petherick, St. 
I8sy, and St. Columb. 

Perishing with hunger,and weary.and oonseqnently out 
of temper, we passed over rough land to Scotland Comer, 
very Imrh land, where St. Wenn, St Breock, and St. 
Columb can be seen. Here a few leavings of our stock 
werosfcrewnabout. Fromthenoeweretumedhome, vowing 
to each other that never such another journey should be 
made under any consideration. . Consequently when a 
■bort time after the constable pat in appearancewith his 
tempting bait to survey the south pari of St, Columb^ 
■ot a aiogle boy oooldbe Induced to follow him or 



his satelliteB, knowing by sad eiperiencethe hunger and 
fatigue of the past campaign. 
St. Columb. RiOHABD Cobnish. 



NORMAN DEVON. 

Mr Greenstreet, the indefatigable antiquary, directed 
my attention to the Coram Bege Boll, No. 2, of Henry 
IIL, m.7, as likely to interest me, and, at the same time* 
gave me four descents of a pedigree which he had 
extracted, and which I at once perceived related to Devon, 
and confirms one Norman link.— In Domesday, Walter 
de Douay, hel 1 Bampton (Baunton) and Uffeculm, his 
son Bob. de Baunton left an only daughte% Juliana, 
who carried these in marriage to William Paganel, 
founder of the abbey of Drax in Y ork shire. These had 
issue Fulke Paganel, from whom the pedigree is clear. 
Elstrudis, daughter of Alfred the Great, married Bald- 
win, Count of Flanders, and with the consent of her sons 
endowed the Abbey ot St Peter, in Gand, with the 
manors of Lewisham and Greenwich, which, being 
temporarily lost to the Abbey, Edward the Confessor 
when taking refuge in Gand swore to restore them to the 
Abbot in the event of his coming to the throne, and ful* 
filled his promise. One abbot, in some way, had given 
Bobert de Baunton a lien on those manors, which Bobert 
endeavoured to act upon in the time of Henry I. The 
abbot complained to the King, and Bobert having suff* 
ered judgment to goby default, Henry I , decreed under 
pains and penalties that he should no further molest 
the abbot. 

We no « have an insight into the relations bet «reen a 
^orman King and his barons. The friends of Bobert 
murmured (iiej against the decree and held 
the King and abbot in ill mill, (He) to such 
a degree that the abbot was oon6ti*ained 
to come forward and offer Bobert the manors, 
to him and his heirs in perpetuity, at a fee farm rent of 
£25 a year, Bobert accepted the terms and carried the 
abbot's charter to his manor of Uffeculm, in Devon, for 
safe keeping. But in the mars that broke out between 
Stephen and the Empress Maud, the manor house and 
deed mere burnt together. William Pagaujel, the son of 
Fulke, sought to recover against the abbot in 1222, 6th 
Henry IIL, and two men offered their bodies, that is to 
fight to the death, if the Court thought proper, in proof 
that their fathers had seen the charter, and directed 
them in the event of any question arising, to go forward 
and state the evidence as they received it. The case was 
compromised by the abbot's pa3ring William Paganel 
101 silver marks, William undertaking to annul any 
niuniment that might reappear in his favour affecting the 
manor. The story on the Coram Bege roll is supple- 
mented by evidence of my own, obtained from Gand and 
other quarters. 

Iiondon. Wtybui Gulss. 



ANCIENT EQUESTRIAN TILE. 

We are indebted to Mi. Edward Windeatt for two 
photographs taken from a oorlons equestrian tile the 
existence of whioiithAt gentleman has recently disooveiwt 
in Totnes. Be says it Is ** believed to have beea. 
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made at Bridg^etown, Totnee, where 150 or 200 years ago 
some pottery works were carried on. It does not appear 
to have ever been placed on a house top, and is quite 
perfect. It is the property of a Totnee gentleman." 
On another page we present our readers with wood-cuts 
of thievery fine specimen of the " equestrian tile." 

Editob. 



WEST COUNTRY PROVERB. 

Some Proverbs and SimUes are given on pace 66 of this 
volume of the Weitfrn Antiquary, to which I would 
add the following, which I have frequently heard. 

" There's as much got by schemey as louster,** mean- 
ing that a little scheming or planning will often enable 
a workman to accomplish, with very little labour, a task 
which would require a deal of hard work (louster) if 
entered upon without method. 

South Brent. Wiluam Crobbiho. 

502.-BABBIOAN Fabm, hbab Loob. Cornwall.- 
From whence did thU estate take its name. Are there 
any relics of fortifications near, or any records of war- 

1*«*^^- M.Y.Y.T. 

503 -Plymouth and Dbvonport Exhibitionb -The 
recent Penzance exhibition brings before my mfaid our 
old Devonport eKhibitiin at the Mechanic Institute, 
BOTie thirty years ago. Has anyone preserved an account 
of it, now that it has become a matter of history? 
Have any exhibitions like it been since held in Ply- 
mouth and Devonport ? tit a t q 

In reference to the above, we would referour ^teemed 

correspondent to the Devon and OornwaU Working 

Classes Industrial Exhibition, opened at Plymouth 

July 14, 1865. which continued open several month8.and 

was visited by many thousand persons. It was a highly 

successful undertaking, but the deteils are scarcely of 

a character to be inserted in the Western Antiquary, 
* ^ Editor. 

504.-DBUNK AS A FiDDLBR -I have often heard the 
expression* 'as drunk as a fiddler " made use use of. Can 
any of your readers exi lain what may have given nse 

to the expression ? ,« r^ «, 

Compton. WILLIAM W. Clembsts. 

426.— Yealmpton, Devon, vol. ii., p. 89.— The tradi- 
tion *hich points to the spot near the church at Yealmp- 
ton as the site of the palace of one of the Saxon kings, 
was extantin Risdon's time, for he makes mention of it, 
and also says that the Kings Tieutenant. Lipsius, «as 
interred at that phwe. Lysons, ho » ever, states that the 
80-called palace was probably a residence ot the preben- 
daries, and attached to the " Golden Prebend, of 
Sarum. to ahichthe vicarage belonged. The stone in 



the churobyard, -the inscription on which has been 
road as " Toreus " or " Goreus," has been connected by 
tradition with the supposed palace, but the idea which 
makes it a memorial stone to the cui>-bearer to tiie king, 
has probably originated in recent times from the fact of 
there being a brass in the church of Sir John Crocker, of 
Lyneham, cup-bearer to Edward IV. There H a sketch 
of the stone in Gough's edition of Camden's ••Britannia" 
vol. i, p. 47, where it is also stotad that on opemng the 
ground beneath it, the remains of bones «ere found. 
South Brent. Wiluam OnosBDro. 

ExBTEB Pbason.— (ITeitem Antiquary, 493, No. 
xciii.) Without doubt nuny of the county families had 
town residences in Exeter, whose localities can now be 
easily recognized -Mr. Dymond says in his paper <m the 
oldinns of Exeter, ' Its geographical position made Exeter 
the centre and key of western travelling. As a cathe- 
dral city from the reign of the Confessor, it c mtained m 
large and mobile ecclesiastical population. The county 
nobility and gentry resorted to it for private and publie 
aflFairs, and many of them spent a portion of each year 
in their town mansions within its walls* until increas- 
ing facilities of travel enabled them to paas the season 
in London." A characteristic account of the inhabi- 
tants of Exeter in the last century is given by a oorrea- 
pondentof Hone's Year Book, under the titie "Exeter 
in my Youthful Days"— these probably formed an 
integral portion of the ** Exeter Season "—He says : " 1 
cherish fond thoughts of the simplicity of manners and 
unostenta^ioushospitality of thy worthy citizens, wh<H 
generally in easy circumstances, and many of them 
opulent, gave every one a hearty family welcome in the 
good old country fashion of the lera, 17H2, wiien 
the substantiality of the furniture and of the table were 
as like the plain honest feelings of the people as the 
tastier and flimsier fittings of our present apartments, 
and the kickshaw fare of our genteel entertainments are 
similar to the heartless invitations and manners of 
modem society,*' 

••There was something very picturesque and pleasant^ 
allow me to say, in the full-made broad-cloth coat, with 
its f uU-buttoned cuff and ample skirts, and the bushy or 
curled wig of an old gentieman, and in the brocaded 
hoop-gown and deep ruffles, and the lappets and laced 
mob cap of an old gentlewoman ; aye, and in their 
good-humoured sedateness and quiet stateltness, too. 
Tlie stout gold-headed cane of the one, and the long 
ivory-headed ebony walking-stick, sometimes um- 
brellaed, of the other, were worth a whole ocean of 
switches and parasols— jaunty things, some of them 
useful in their way, but wholly unknown and unthonght 
of in those honest comfortable times." Also a writer in 
the St, James's Gazette of the present year (1882) makes 
the following observation : -" In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when the county gentry were 
acquiring the habit of keeping up a town-house, but had 
not yet centralised themselves in London, Exeter 
became the fashionable centre of the West, where many 
county families passed the winter." 

Without assuming that these extracte are a^ direefe 
answer to the query, yet they may serve to justify an 
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"aaBumption that there WMAt one time a 'leaeon* InExeter. 

JExeter. G. T. 

iKSOBiBXD SiOEn AT Eabt Budlvzoh.— In reply 
to your coneepondent, " Ecc : Ant : Inq :" the 
inacribed sepulchral slab containing the reyersed 
inecriptioii to which he alludes, forms a portion of the' 
floor of the centre of the nave of East Budleigh Church, 
and Ib in the immediate proximity of what is known as | 
the Ralegh pe<r. It is to the memory of the first wife 
of the father of the xreat Sir Walter Ralegh, the lattes 
'being one of the issue of the third wife. There is an 
engraving of the slab in the second volume of Oliver's 
"Eoclesiaetical Antiquities of Devon," and at p. 64, of 
that work is the following rendering of the inscription : — 

Obatb pbo aia 

JOHAHVI RaUTH UZOBIS WaLT, 

Ralbth qcb 

OBIIT X DIB MBN8. AuaUBTI ANNO DNI MOO 



This has been accepted by several authors as correct^ 
but after a recent dose examination of the slab Itedf, 
(in company with the vicar,the Rev. G.D.Adams,) and of 
a rubbing taken from it, the version as given by Oliver, 
would appe •» to be inaccurate in several particulars. 
A further examination is intended to be made, the 
results of which will be embodied in a paper on the 
subject. 

Reversed sepulchral inscriptions are exceedingly rare. 
A short time since I endeavoured in the pages of N&tei 
and Queries to elicit notices of other examples, but as 
yet have leamtof but one other, and that in the chuxch 
of Mere in Wiltshire. 

Budleigh-Salterton. T. N. BBUSHTiBLa M.D. 



4|ii/^^ ia if(e ^lh§tmiwtis, iff 



Old Innb or Exnteb.— This sheet represents some 
of the old Inns of Exeter, gathered from old prints and 
aketchea. For description we are indebted to Mr. 
Bymond's interesting paper on the subject read before 
the Devonshire Association in 1880. He says in that 
paper, "That the inns and taverns of Exeter should have 
been both numerous and important maybe readily 
accounted for, if we consider some of the leading 
•characterietioB which distinguished the city in past 
timet. Its geographical position made Exeter the 
centre and key of western travelling. As a cathedral 
city from the leign of the Confessor, it contained a 
large and mobile ecclesiastical population. The county 
nobility and gentry resorted to it for private and public 
affaire, and many of them spent a portion of each year 
in their town mansions within its walls, until in- 
creamng facilities of travel enabled them to pass the 
season in London. Exeter has also been the great mart 
of a woollen manufacture, which, directiy or indirectly, 
provided the means of subsistence to the major part of 
Its inhabitants, and drew together traffickers from an 
extensive district. It naturally followed that Exeter 
was thickly studded with taverns, and contained also a 
goodly number of old English inns or guest-houses. 
The taverns supplied the drinking needs of a population 
addicted, to a full average extent, to the besetting sin of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. The inns provided temporary 
shelter for a crowd of wayfarers, and for the carriers, 
whose pack-horses brought to Exeter, from all parts of 
the county, the crude work oi village looms and water- 
millB to be perfected and exported. ' 

Modem requirements and improvements have either 
swept away or else entirely changed the character and 
appearances of most of the older Exeter Inns. Two of 
these in the illustrations, viz., Nos. 2 and 3, remain 
unaltered, while the others are non-existent. 

No. L— The Best and Croum, the emblems of the 
voyal house of Tudor, stood in High-street, a littie 
=above the entrance to Castle-street, and was pulled 



down to make way for modem erections in 1834. There 
is a wood cut illustration of the house in '* Dr. Shapter's 
History of the Cholera in Exeter in 1832." The 
explanatory note to it is as follows:— *' It was 
probably built about tiie time of James I., and is 
particularly interesting as illustrating the range and 
character of the houses in the principal street of the 
City at that period, and which were then for the most 
part of wood and stone, with high thatched and 
sometimes slated roofs. They were huddled together in 
masses, low pitched, small and inconvenient, with here 
and there a hotise of greater dimensions. It was tnea 
the custom for the merchant to live in the midst of hia 
business, so that the aflSuent and poor were much mixed 
together." 

No. 2.— FAtto Hart Farrf.— This is the Urgeyaid 
entering from Coombe-street—the house being in South- 
street. Of this inn sign Mr. Dymond writes :^** The 
WhUe Hart, a favourite badge of Richard II., had two 
representatives in Exeter, owing possibly to the fact 
that it was also a cognizance of our great Devonshire ^ 
worthy, Sir Walter Raleigh. . . But the more 
noted of the two White Harts was the one in South-street, 
shewing even now some f estiges of its condition when 
it waa the great rendezvous of carriers, with their 
files of pack-horses." This is a good illustration of a 
capacious ion yard, surrounded by s'ablea and buildings 
for tiie accommodation of numerous horses and accom- 
panying merchandize, to be carefully locked up at night. 

No 3. ned i/um.— This is a good example of an old 
Elizabethan inn which formerly stood in a court in 
Magdalen-street 



No i.—The Rummer Tavern, whose existence is re- 
corded in 1728 and 1752, stood in the Cathedral yard, 
probably in the upper part of it. It is dimly figured in 
Rocque's Map of Exeter of 1744. 

No. b,--Blaekmoor*$ Head, now existing intact in 

Westgate street. Of tins, an old advertisement by the 

landlord announces *' at the Blackmore*s Head near 
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WMtgata, any of tbe InlubitaQts of tlUa dtj ma; hava 
Slout, Ala. and Beer, withtmt doora, (or twopence per 
quit, ttod in bis hooH for thcea-penos per quart. 

N. B.— Aj a gnttoity the landlord prssenU hU hoDM 
mutnioert with pipes and lobMCo, and luoh satablea ks 
hii hooae does a&ord, gntia. " 

The branches of hop over the top of the drawing, the 
ooiporatfl Arms, and tbe ear of Barls; at bottom, are 
mere ornamental adjoncts. 

STAiBOAUn "KiMoJoaiiTAviBii," FoBHSBLT in 
South -STBMR. — Of tU> Inn Mr. Dymond wys, " Com- 
pwatifely little li known of Kiae John'* Tavern 
(formsrlrXopponte theCathedral Close-gate called litUe 
SUle, in the part of Sonth-itreet formerljr caUed Cook's 
Sow. It was one of the fioest houses In Exeter, being 
of SMlr Tador date, with a tall uinare Iront, the pn>- 
jsotion of the upper storey over those of below receiving 
rapport from oakan corbels grotesquely Ckrved into 
human or diabolic forms. Two of these gnarded the 
entranoe doorw»y, m repreeented in an engra ring published 
in tIial?cnUMKHi'iir«iu>«;ofMay,ie38,^icitly after the 



trantwat taken down. Tha figwa'an the right va* 
thkt ofa porter or door-keeper, wielding a nwoe,aDila>if 
mounted by a shield with the royal aima. Th* otJiat 
figure reptwented ooe of thoas domeitio tools cr jvteia, 
with cap and bells, who wew often fonnd in tha re tiniw 
of greit noblss In tbe Todor relgna. Orcr tbaieetw'a 
head was a ihleld ohaigsd with the aims of the dty. 
An important featnn of the house «u Iha mamTe okken 
srsiiTwn ottder a Tanltad and ridily-moDldad onling 
with dioopliie peDdinla. at illnrtratad in Mr. Gottcn'e 
BiubMan OmBd*." 
Bietar. G. T. 

We have ag^n the pleamre to rewtdourindebtadneN 
to our esteemed artist correspondent (Mr. Townaend) 
for the interesting and tasteful sheet of sketchea; 
iUostnting the "Oldlnne of Eieter." To the Mine 
genUeman, and also to Mr. W. Cotton, of Eiet«r, 
F.S.A. (the owner of the block), we are indebted for 
the beautiful lUostratlon of the "Stalnaue In Elng 
John Tarem." 





Ancient Equestrian Tile at Totnes. 
EngKTed (faom Photogn^) br ib. J. E. Wood, FlTmonth. 
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M^k§' 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE: A SLGGES- 

TION. 

The recent appeamnoe of an '^ttton dt luxe of Mr. 
BUckmore*8 Ezm^or romance, " Loma Doone," has 
reminded me of a desideratum, long ago pointed out by 
a quarterly reviewer in an interesting topographical 
article, which, up to this day, has not been supplied. 
The paragraph is as follows:— "The Devonshire 
'Orientales lllustres* aie. for the most part, something 
more than 'grandes hommes de province * ; and we can 
scaroely imagine a more delightful volume than might 
be made of Prince's 'Worthies of Devon,* with the 
additions to be derived by modem research, and with 
illustrations from good portraits, personal relics, ancient 
manor-housee, and sepulchral monuments.'* 

Both the original folio edition (1701) and the quarto 
reprint (1810) are rare, especially the former, which is 
much more costly and difiBcult to procure than when 
the above was written in 1859. Such an edition would, 
indeed, be a treasure, not only to Devonians, but to 
book lovers generally. William Pearse, vicar of Dean 
Prior (a successor of Robert Herrick)^ thus addresses 
the author in some complimentary versee :-* 

Tou've done the Work, Sir, but yon can't be Pay'd 
Until among those Worthies joa are laid ; 
1 heie fntore Afte« wtli nnJastly do, 
To write of Worthies, and to leave out you. 

May the hononr be paid him of having such an edition 
dedicated to his memory. Such a project would also 
fitly crown the efforts lately made in oonunemoration of 
one of Devon's foremost worthies. — ^Drake. 

Exeter. Ch. Elkdi Mathiws. 

The above is from the AOimem^ Deoember 28rd, 1883. 



'* Witches are much more common in the West of 
England than they were in the realms of Cetewayo,who 
* smelt them out.' or in those of Saul, who did much 
the same thing. The rural people are as credulous as 
the p&rishioners of Coverley, in the Spectator^B time, 
when the Coverley wit h possessed a cat, known to have 
spoken several times during her life. A Plymouth 
witch htfs lately caused a good deal of discomfort (though 
not by causing a storm) to a seafaring young man Ho 
set sail with a smack owii«>r of Brixham,as a member of 
the crew, but his health suffered in his maritime adven- 
ture, and a physician advised him that he was in danger 
of losing his eyesight. The master of the smack bade 
the young mariner consult a white witch at Plymouth, 
and the sufferer took this advice. The white witch 
boldly declared thst not the invalid, but the whole 
smack was under a spell, and suffering from the wiles 
of sorcerers. More abject superstiti'>n could not be 
found on the African gold coast, or in the Andaman 
Islands. The master and the lad now visited the witch 
together, but the spell could not be removed. The youth, 
who had * moved Acheron ' before trying ordinary 
means of cure, now went into an infirmary, and 
recovered not only his health, but wages from his too 
spiritually-minded master. But none the less the witch 
continues to drive her magic wheel, and a roaring trade 
in Plymouth " 

The above is copied from the Oraphic of Saturday, 
December 80th, 1882, and will doubtless recall to the 
minds of many the singular case as reported in the 
Plymouth papers not long since. It seems perfectly 
incredible thatsuch impostors as white witches, fortune- 
tellers, and such-like can btHl flourish in our large 
communities, in spite of all the ^educational agencies of 
the day, and that there are still a sufficient number of 
people rolling to be gulled by these would-be seers, 
aye, and simple enough to support them by their fees in 
their questionable practice8,doubtles8 in many instancea 
believing the absurdltiee they utter. 

EDrroB. 
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CURIOSITIES OF PARISH REGISTERS. 
While inspecting the reginten ot twro or three hundred 
parishes in the vVest of England, many curioaitied 
cropped up. I saw the one noted by ** J.L.V." at Mary 
Tavy, and copied the following in illustratioa of old 
customs : — 

12 March, 1691-2. One Wm. Warden (as he sayM a 
currier, brot to the house of Rich. Reddicliffe, one of 
the Constables of this parish (Mary Tavy) L2 Nov. 1001 
2 on horse back by 3 men from Whitechurch, with a 
Testimonial! under the Hands and Scales of Digory Pol- 
whele, minister, Steph. Chubb and Edmond Drake, 
Constables, and Ric. Doidge and Ric. Wickett, supers 
and parishioners of Whitechnrch aforesaid certifying 
that he was openly whipt there for a wandering Rogue, 
the said 12th day of March, and was assigned to pass from 
parish to parish by the officers thereof the nexte straight- 
way t'l Cheston (or Chesthuot) in the Co. of Hartford, 
i.'i 26 days next ensuing, the said date, where he con- 
fessed he was borne, dyed on Horseback on Blackdown 
on the said 12 d >y of March, as Roger Harris, John 
SScoble of Ley and Tho. Farmer were conveying liim to 
the officers of the South Down Quarter of Lamerton, 
and was buried th ^ samu day att night, viz. 12 March, 
—Reed, the Affidt. for the said Wm. Wardells buridll 
in Woollen, March 15. 

In Crediton, the other parish named by " J L.V.," the 
burial of Sir Bernard Drake is entered 12th April, 1586. 
This corrects one of Prince's many errors. 

Some entries would not bear repeating except as 
Antiquarian Notes, coming from parish records. 
21 Jany. 1705. Baptized the base son of Mary Vanese 

a notorious impudent brazen faced w , Steph. 

Hugo. Vicar, (St. Austell, ComwcUl), 

1717. Bapt. Philippa W , a base child of Anne 

Michelmore by John Foxe, CBuckfnttlt!igk)-{AxL 
nnchristian-liko brand on the unfortunate child). 
1721. Grace Wadlin for ye crime of Incest with John 
Cornish her mother's husband, by whom she was in- 
continently begoten with child, did penance in ye 
Chorch 23 July. la ye Church of Ideford 36 July 
and in that of Highweek, 30 Aug. 1721— 
(KingtUignton} 
12 July, 1720 Rio Knill and Elizab, his wife for 
antenuptial fornication did private penance before 
me and 2 churchwardens —(/frMif). 
Several such cases occur in the Register of this 
parish. 

(These remind us of the penances perfo med by 
Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester, and Jane Shore. 
Mr. Foot, the old Parish Clerk of Ashbur- 
ton, told me that about A.D. 1800, he saw a woman 
called Bowden (who had nine base children by a man 
called Layman) do penance, standing before the reading 
desk in a white sheet, with her hair combed over her 
head and face. The late Mr. Hicke.of Bodmin, informed 
me he had seen a woman do penance siuoilar in Bodmin 
Church). 

In Biahopsteignton the visit of Larry 0' Brian, is 
entered in the register with a description of him taken 
from the newspapers, stating him to be nearly nine feet 
high, and descended frooi Brian Boru His skeleton is 



to be seen at the ColL of Surgeons, Lincoln*! Inn. 

In St. Stephen's Brannel, Cornwall, a zealons drarch- 
warden, perhaps, vents his orthodocy by scribbling on 
the register, 

** Goa htess King Geoi^^e and all hia men. 
Set fl'e to tbe lig and burn Tom Pain. 
Log is pronounced by the peasantry lig ( ? nearer ^to 
the root Lignum), 

BIOKLXT. 

23 ApL 1690. Bamfield Moore the sonn of Mr. Theodore 
Carew minister was baptised the 23 day of Septem- 
ber Anno Dom 1690. 
The following is not generally known : — 

STOKE DAHfiBBL. 

29 Dec. 1733. Bampfyld Moore Care«r and Mary Gray 
were married. 

Bampfyld Moore Carew was a frequent visitor at 
Squire John Drake's house in Newton. Mr. Drake would 
expostulate with Carew, as he knew the family, and 
begged him to return to them. The wanderer would 
shake his head and say. " No, John, I would rather be 
King of the beggars than King of England.** 

London. Wtvkbn GuIiBIL 



CORNISH WORDS. 
I have come across the following:— 
Bad waddled — puzzled. 
Bunched — tossed by an ox. 
Chet— a kitten. 

Catching—changeable weather. 
Cram—an untruth. 
Dmseling— a stupid. 
Dowst — flowering sail. 
Deef—abad nut, 
Drang - a narrow gennel or entry. 
Footy— affectation in young folk. 
Vlosh— to shed. 
Foathy — cheeky. 
Fadgey — satisfactory. 

Gait — Method : In Yorksliire the same word is used 
for * * doing " i. t. What are you a gaii on ? 
Gook— ugly '* set up " about the shoulden and cboit. 
Gammut— merriment. 
Gaddle— ffobble. 
Havage - rununage. 
Hadgyboor— hedgehog. 
Loplolly— Banger on. 
Letterputch -a lounging fellow. 
Mews— moss. 
Nosey — cheeky. 

Okum-sniffey— a glass of spirits. 
Paddick — an earthenware pitcher. 
Piskey led — bewitched. 
Stugg— an earthenware pan. 
Strubb-to steaL 
Sniffey— satirical. 
Stodge— mud. 
Strammer - untruth. 
Slo-cummin —dull. 
Scud - a scab. 
Stppes— aday pit. 
Blenching -a rolling way of waUdng* 
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Spiffey—tastey. 

Scrolled — toastecL 

Track— TrMh. 

Trouled—tw isted. 

Tamp—to ram home. * 

Tadly-oodly — intoxicated. 

Vugg— a cavern. 

Vamp— to nip slowly. 

Yaw — a ewe, 

Zefls— size. 

It may be nsefnl to add to this vocabulary. It is 
possible also that both the spelling and the definitions of 
some of the above may need correction. 

Eieter. Habbt Hbms. 



Sueri^s. 



EXETER AND ITS CAP OF MAIN- 
TENANCE. 

The **Far Gap " referred to on p. 129, as worn by 
the sword-bearer of the city of Exeter, is the **' Cap of 
Maintenance." It symbolises the right and duty of the 
Mayor of the city to maintain againat all men, if need 
be, before God the cause of the poor bnrgesses, and to 
secore justice to all of his fellow citizens. The Mayor, 
being the king's escheator, has, whilst in office, the 
dignity of an earl (the aldermen of old ranked as 
barons, as in London). Ho need not uncover before 
any man, vnthin the limit of his jurisdiction ; this 
dignity is assured by the Sword of State being borne 
before his worship, and not behind him, which, if he 
were of lower rank, it would be. 

A simiUr honour pertains to other cities of note, 
Bristol being one of these. I have latterly sought, but 
hitherto in vain, for some trace of the origin of the office 
of sword-bearer. No such officer is noted in the Liber 
Albu8, although his existence as a prominent official of 
the Corporation of London has been well known from 
time immemorial. Neither is there mention of such an 
official in the charters of Bristol, which date from the 
12th century. I am strongly of opinion that his origin 
dates back to the Koman era, when in their cities that 
people typified Silenus by a symbolic stttue in the 
market-place, which bore a sword in hand **to intimate 
XhejuMffladiif the right to judge and punish, the right 
to guard with the weapons of men all that men hold 
• dearest." In Anglo-Saxon days this living survival of a 
Roman custom became the right-hand man of the Pori- 
Qertfa in business transactions, with the 
Jngang hurhware or the Cotnmuna; and from 
that period has continued in such ancient 
- cities as London, Bristol, and Exeter, in Hnbr3ken 
descent to our own day. The reason why he is unmen- 
tionedinthe charters, is probably because although 
paid out of the city revenue, he was, i i reality, the 
Mayor's own official, acting then as now as his ' alter ego' 
in so far as wearing the cap, bearing the sword, and so 



ROS.—Tamar OB '*Thambb."— In the advertisement 
asking for tenders for the tolls and port dues, leviable 
by authority of the Mayor and Free Burgesses of Saltash 
and for the privilege of dredging oysters, the *' Liberty 
of the Water Thamer " is mentioned. Does this mean 
the river usually called the Tamar? If so. why is it so 
spelled? Dkv : Jxjjx : 

506.— Dbamatio Works Fklatino to Devon and 
Cornwall, or written and published in the two counties 
—Can any of your readers refer me to the titles of any 
Devonshire or Cornish dramatic pieces ? I take a great 
interest in dramatic history, and should feel much obliged 
for fuy notes upon the subject. 

Chester. T. C. H. 



507— Gbobob Canning.- Apropos of the able and 
eloquent lecture recently delivered in Plymouth by Mr. 
Edward Clarke, Q.C., M. P., upon this remarkable states- 
man, orator, and wit. I would enquire through the 
columns of the WetUm Antiquary as to the origin of a 
fine medal which I have now in my possession, on loan, 
bearing the following iascriotion :— Obv. A fine bust 
with the name "George Canning*' surro-jnding. 
Rev -In the centre the legend, '* Libert^ Civile et 
Relicrieuse dans Tunivers 1827." Around this inscrip- 
tion is another, " A la Concorde des Peuples." I wou]d 
ask, is tinything known of the event or principle intended 
to be commemorated by this fine medal? 

M. y. Y. T. 

508 — DOO AT THI FCBT OF EfFIOIIS IN ChURCHBB. 

—''The personation of a dog — ^their invariable accom- 
paniment, an it is found amongst the sculptures of 
Persepolis and in other places in the East — would in 
itself be sufficient to fix the heathen appropriation of 
these crosses (the ancient Irish crosses), as that animal 
can have no possible relation to Chiistianity. Wliereas, 
by the Tuath-de-danaans, it was accounted sacred and 
its maintenance enjoined by the ordinance of the state, 
as it is still in the Zend books which remain after 
Zoroaster.'* ('* O'Briens Round Towers of Ireland,'* 
18H p 359.) 

Question,— what is the meaning now applied to the dog 
as sculptured at the feet of effigies ! I had been informed 
it signified "fidelity" but there is evidently some deeper 
meaning even than this. In Egypt, dogs were sculptured 
at the entrance to their temples, to show, pays Kircher, 
the vigilance of which they are the symbol, and which 
they ought to have in government Clemens 
Alexandrinus says that they were consecrated to Isis in 
particular. A great deal has been written on the 



symbolising Justice, and also, as in the present day, position or the importance of the dog in Egypt, and 



performing the duties of Master of the Ceremonies, 
and private Secretary to the Mayor on all public 
oocamons — such as processions, feasts, &c., &c. 

Should any of your correspondents be able to throw 
any further light upon this subject in the pages of your 
most interesting publication 1 shall be glad. 

Bristol J- F. NiOHOLLBy F.S.A. 



we have derived a great deal from that wonderful 
people, both in designs in various ways, the costume of 
our ecclesiastics, it is probable that this veneration for the 
dog being sculptured on tbe tombs of distinguished 
people buried in our churches, may have been derived 

from Egypt. 
Exeter. B. Parfitt. 
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WiLUAU Brownr, Author of " BBin'ANiA*8 
FAaT0BAL8.*'~In addition to the interest this " worthy" 
hM always inspired me with, I am the owner, of several 
editions of his works, among them being the B. P. (two 
parts complete) sm. 8vo., 1625 ; the edition of his 
complele toorks^ pnb. in 3 vols., 12mo., 1772 ; and a re- 
print of the B.P. in 12mo., 1845. The copy of the first 
ed. (folio) in the possession of the Kditor, I presume, 
only contains Bk I. ; the second part of the poem was 
not published until three years latter (1616). and the 
second ed. of 1626 contains the complete poem. " The 
Shepherd's Pipe" (sometimes attributed to Greo. 'Wither) 
wan first issued in 1614 (8vo.), so the writer in the 
Athenamm was correct in stating these poems to have 
been written by Browne before tbe age of thirty. 

" The Inner Temple Masque " was first printed in 
the edition edited by Thompson, in 1772. 

£xe er. Ch. Elkin Mathbws. 

QaERRR.— Quarr is used by Bro^-ne in the sense of 
filling or closing up. 

As a Jfi220r having ground his grist, 
Lets downe his flood gates with a speedy fall. 
And quarring vp the passage therewithal! 
The waters swell in apleene, and neaer stay, 
Till by some cleft they flnde another >vay. 

BriUanias PcutoraU, Booke 2, Song 1. 
I have found no other inst >nce of the use of the word, 
which is not in Skeat's or Wedgwood's or Stratman's 
Dictionary, or in any of the provincial glossaries I have 
looked at. In Way's " Promptorium Parvulorum" I find 
Quarry, corfiuknius, grottu8t with which it may perhaps 
be connected. 

A correspondent asked lately about the dates of 
Browne's birth and death. It is probable from an 
allusion in one of his poems that he was bom 
in or about 1588, the year of the Armada. 
He WAS brought up, and probably bom, at 
Tavistock, but the Tavistock registers of that date 
are not preserved. The first book of ''Brittanias 
Pastorals" was published in 1613 or 1614,— the 
preface is dated June 18, 1613. The second book 
appeared in 3616, and a second edition of both books in 
1625. Browne was living at Dorking in 1640, as we 
learo from a letter to Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, printed 
by Mr. Haditt. According to Wood he died at Ottery 
in 1645, but Wood gives no authority for his statement. 
Some years ago I had a search made in the registers at 
Ottery for Mr. Hazlitt, and found that the William 
Browne, who died there during the plague in 1645, had 
a wife, named Ann, who died two years earlier, and is, 
therefore, not likely to have been the poet whose wife 
was named Tymothy, and who is not known to have 
married again. Mr. Hazlitt thought that if Browne 
returned to Devonshire he would have settled at Tavis- 
tock, and I,therefore,s6arched the Tavistock registers at 
his request. I found several persons of the name of 
Browne mentioned in them. A William Browne 
was buried on the 27th March, 1643, and this may have 
been the poet; but I think it is much more likelyto have 
been William, the son of Thomas Browne, who was 



baptised on the 2nd of April, 1617 ; or WilUam, the son 
of Richard Browne, marchant, who was baptised oo th« 
12th of October in the same year,1617. 

Plymouth. • John Shbllt. 

The Palrolool— I am much obligea to *' Perth- 
minster" for his valuable information. There is one more 
point I want to know, i,e,. What traces are there of the 
descendants of Theodore Paleologus in the female Una 
at Oallington, St. Mullion, or Landulpb? Did they die 
out, or did any existing families trace their origin to- 
them ? A search in the parish registers might so1t» 
this point of more than local interest. 

Newlyn. W. S. Ti. S. 

333.— Brert-Tob.— Certainly Brent Tor is visible 
from the sea, for you can see the Channel in fine 
weather from Brent Tor. The truth or falsehood of the 
tradition is a mere matter of evidence, there is n» 
physical impossibility in the case. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 

Tbkvillk-bt., Pltmouth.— In reference to this street^ 
I maybe allowed to add to former notes published by yoQ« 
that it wasknownundertheabovenamein 1640, for the Act 
of Charles I. for building Charles' Church passed in that 
year, recit>ng the boundaries of the new parish, includes 
Treville-street, thus:— "Down Buckwell-stieete, to 
Bilbury-bridge, i^nd thence npp Treville-streete to the 
Old Towne,and thence to the OldTowne Gate, " ftc. The 
question, however, arises in my mind whether the whole 
of what we now call Treville-street was at any period of 
its history named Butcher's-lane, or whether that was 
not the name of a part of it only ? Perhaps some of 
your elder correspondents will tell those of a snocteediiig 
generation whether my suggestion is well founded, to- 
gether with the time when it ceased to be known in 
common parlance as "Butchers-lane," and reverted to 

its former appellation. 

A YoxTNG Pltmothiax. 

DuKB OF Wellington at Pltuocth.— In answer to 
Mr. Boase's queries respecting the lines visited by the 
Duke of Wellington in 1819, my late friend and tenant, 
Mr. John Pike, told me that he met the Duke of 
Wellington on that occasion on the site now ocoupoed 
by Pcraesdon Fort, and again on the same spot, accom- 
panied by the Marquis of Anglesea, then Master-Greneral 
of the Ordnance, shortly before notice was given ot the 
intention to erect the fort. They were both at that 
time octogenarians, and, if I remember right, on both 
occasions the interview took place at or before ejght 
o'clock in the morning. 

Antony,Torpoint,Devonport W. H. Polb Cabbw. 

P.S.—Lord Exmouth was Port Admixml and lived m 
the Admiralty House. 
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*• Weekly Mercury I' January 13/A, 1883. 

A WEST COUNTRY CHRISTENING 

CUSTOM- 

The following letter, touching upon an interesting 
piece of folk-lore, occurs in the WuUm Morning Newt 
for January 4, 1883 :— 

Sir,— I was driving the other day to my petty 
sessions, rather deploring the fact that in these hard 
times magistrates should never get anything for their 
trouble, when on passing a market trap I suddenly had 
a cake thrust into my hands amidst shouts of *' The 
squire has got *im." 

I said "Really I was much obliged, but I did not 
want it.'* " Oh I but you must have it ; it is the 
christening cake," was shouted out by the occupants of 
the trap. 

After they had passed, I asked my coachman, who 
has lived in the parish for more than forty years, if 
he could explain the matter ; and he told me '* that a 
cake was given to the first person that was met by a 
christening party on the way to church." I accord- 
ingly handed the cake to him, as he was on the box, 
and, therefore, was clearly entitled to it. He was 
delighted, as he said, " WeU, I've heard tell of the 
custom all my life, but this i* the first I ever have met 
with it." 

As for me I resumed my gloomy meditations, and 
went and returned from my petty sessions empty- 
handed— Faithfully yours, R. K. 

Exeter. Habbt Hems. 

(We gladly insert the above, but would point out that 
neither the writer of the letter nor Mr. Harry Hem^ 
states the particular locality in which the interesting 
occurrence took place, without which the note is com- 
paratively valueless.) 

Edttob, 



A PLYMOUTH GHOST STORY. 

Whilst the address at Plymouth on George Canning, 
by Mr. Edward Clarke, M.K, is fresh in the mind, per- 
haps the following curious ghost story, in which Tanning's 
mother plays an important part, may not be unintereat- 
ing. It is extracted from the "Lady's Pictorial," of some 
months ago, but originally appeared in Bernard's " Re- 
trospections of the Stage." 

Editor. 

Perhaps one of the meet remarkable ghost stories ever 
told was that which is to be found in Bernard's amusing 
'* Retrospections of the Stage." It is told of the mother 
of the great statesman, George Canning, who, when her 
first husband, broken in heart and fortune, died, became 
an actress, and afterwards the wife • f that unfortunate 
tragedian. Reddish. On his death she married a rich 
Plymouth merchant named Hunn, whose failure in busi- 
ness threw her back upon her old profession as the sole 
resource. Her son George was in London at the time 
studying for the bar— of which his father had been a 
member— and she was engaged to play in Plymouth, 
where she was with her twolittle girls, ^The only apart- 



ments she could obtain were some near the thaatre,in the 
house of a carpenter named Synmionds, which had long 
been empty because they were said to be haunted nightly. 
Tlie carpenter laughed the idea to scorn. " If you wiU 
take them," said he, "you shall have them for a nominal 
rent, because you will be able to deny this unfounded 
and ruinous ghost story. ' Mrs. Hunn took them at once, 
and was only too glad to have them on such easy terms. 
On the first evening when the children were sleeping, 
and everything profoundly quiet, she fat alone with a 
book and a pair of candles. Under the roopi was the 
carpenter's empty shop, barred and boited on the inside. 
A private passage exbted between it and the actress's 
rooms, with which it communicated by a door usually 
left upon the latch, because the workmen passed through 
it at night when they went away, after finishing their 
day's work. Between eleven and twelve o'clock the 
profound silence was suddenly broken by a loud noise, 
like that which a gigantic plane might have made in 
sweeping off with one vigorous thrust the entire outside 
of the long carpenter's bench. And then it seemed as 
if every tool in the shop was beinsr energetically used- 
loud sounds of sawing, filing, chopping, and hanmiering 
being distinctly heard. Mrs. liunn quietly put down 
her book, took a candle, and opened the staircase door. 
The noises continued as she listened, and evidently 
came from the workshop below. Taking off her Bhoes,the 
courageous actress went lightly and cautiously down the 
stain, convinced that some trick was being played, 
which, in the interest of her honest friend, the car- 
penter, she was determined to expose. Holding up the 
candle she looked in. The sounds suddenly ceased ; but 
not a living soul was viBible - not a single tool appeared 
displaced ! Still holding her belief in material agency, 
she entered the workroom, walked round, examined 
carefully the fastenings of doon and windows, and 
found all secure and orderly. Returning to her 
room, the strange noises recommenced, and continued for 
about half-an-hour. She sat listening imtil they ceased, 
and then went quietly to bed, having made up her mind 
to say nothing about them until she had made one 
more effort to expose the trick to which she still believed 
they were due. The second night's experience was pre- 
cisely like the first. On • he third the caipenterand 
Mr. Bernard were invited to come and hear the ghost- 
carpenters at work. Bernard said he believed in the 
ghosts, and needed no more evidence ; but tne carpenter 
came, heard the noises, and, when the actress went 
down with him into the shop, was so terrified that he 
ran out of the house Mrs. Hunn, however, remained, 
heard the noises every night, and paid to Mr. Bernard : 
** Habit is second nature. If I didn't hear the carpen- 
ters at woilc every night, I should begin to fear they 
were coming upstairs " There is one thing, however, 
to be added: Mrs. Hunn retainei the apartments 
rentfrect and occupied them all through the summer. 



EXETER DURING THE RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTIONS. 



AN HISTOHIOAL LECTURE. 
Mr. T. J. Northy, of Eceter, recently delivered a 
lectaze at theAthenaum, in that city, on ''Exeter 
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dnring the Religious Penecutious and Rebellions." 
Commencing with the probftbility that Devonshire con- 
tained sympathisers with the great reformer Wydiffe, 
the lecturer passed on to the period of Henry VTII., 
mentionin< the events of local interest which took 
place in that reign. The religious houses suppressed in 
Exeter and neighbourhood were referred to, and an 
inttfreet^ng account was givbu of the martyrdom of 
Thomas Benet, who was executed at Liverydole, in the 
parish of Heavitree, on a charge of heresy, in the year 
152 L The rebellion in the West in 1549, consequent 
on the change of religion, was dea t with at 
great length, and the Bi«»ge of Exeter, the 
city's relief, and the subsequent suppression of the revolt 
at its very birthplace (Sampford Courtenay), were each 
described in their turn. Touching on the reign of Mary, 
an aooonnt was given of the burning of Agnes Frest (a 
poor Cornish woman), on Southemhay, in the city of 
Exeter, the charge against her being that of denying the 
Real Presence in the Sacrament. Hifirhly interesting de- 
scriptions were also given of the sufferings of the ejected 
clergy during the Cromwellian period, and a fair amount 
of attention was paid to the dreadful persecutions under 
which the various sects of Nonconformity groaned du- 
ring the reigns of succeeding monarchs The thread of 
the narrative was continued to the time at which 
occurred Monmouth's rebellion in favour of the Protes- 
tant Religion, mention beirig made, in passing, of the 
'* Bloody Assize," holden in the West by the infamous 
Judge Jeffrys, and the terribly disgusting scenes which 
ensued. The lecture, which contained most valuable 
and interesting information, was concluded by a narra- 
tion of the great joy with which the accession of the 
Protestant Monarch, William Prince of Orange, was 
hailed by Protestants in general,and the poor.persecuted 
Dissenters in particular. In responding to an unani- 
mously accorded vote of thanks, Mr. Noithy stated that 
he hoped at no very distant period to publish a history 
of Exeter, which should be written in a popular style 
and published at a popular price. 



A CURIOUS NAME SURVIVAL. 
In Britton and Brayley's " Devon and Cornwall 
Illustrated" (1832), p. 75, under the heading of Okehamp- 

ton Castle, we are informed that the name of the town 
is spelt in Domesday '* Oehenitone," which seems a 
oorious and phonotioJly-formed facsimile of the name 
of the same town as now generally pronounced by those 
who speak the Devonshire dialect, viz.:^*'Okinton." 
Teignmouth. Fbid. C. Frost. 



CORNISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 
With reference to the list published in last week's 
Wuiern Antiquarff froffl onr valued correspondent, 
Mr. Harry Hema, we are farther informed 
that most of the words and phrases 
were jotted down by the late Mr. James Bubb, clerk of 
the works at the new Cathedral, Truro, and a fellow- 
oraf sman of Harry Hems. Both being Londoners, they 
were not slow to note the peculiarities of the Cornish 
workmen engaged at the time npon the fonndationa of 



the Crypt of the new Cathediwlr This statement adds 

interest to the note. 

Edrob. 



DEVONSHIRE WORDS. 

Drumb^e is used by Henry KingB]ey,iir««6er5!0vm<eea» 
ch. xxvi. p.202 yellow covers). "They.to nse a Devon- 
shire expression, drumbled on to Falmouth.** 

A couple of Mr. Harry Hems' words in No. xcvL, 
may be illustrated from Gumall's '* Christian in Com* 
pleat Armour." I quote from the 6fth edition, in folii^ 
1669 "If thou hast Christ, thou must not only love 
Him, but for His sake all thy new kindred, which hf 
thy marriage to Him, thou shalt be allied unto. Hov 
can'st thou fadge to call the saints thy brethren 7* 
p. 139. Also, ** Strong Faith can live in any Caimafee^ 
travel in all weather, sad/cuiffe with any condition," p^ 
210. The eighth edition, ** carefully corrected," 18^ 
retains " fadge '* in the latter passage, but substitates 
** like " in the former. 

Troul or trofl, which Richardson connects with triU, 
thrUl, thirl, driU, seems to convey the notion of wkedmg 
or rolling. Again Gumall, p 98. " It is with men In 
sinning, as it is with armies in fighting ; captains beat 
their drums for volunteers, and promise all that list pay 
and plunder, and this makes them come trouHng in. 
And p. 221, ** honour came trmUing in upon him, as 
water at a flowing tyde." Here 182li has •' jNmnfig.'* 
This " carefully corrected " edition is a curiosity in its 
way ; here are two sufficiently amusing instances of its 
ingenuity. Gumall says, p 60. '* The Christian rtiisbot 
little ground, because he must go his weak bodies paos." 
1821, " correcU " ridu. And p. 121, Gumall says ^- 
** Vile Brute ! that would chooee to wallow in the dmi^ 
and ordure of his caraall pleasures, and wish himself for 
ever shut up in the Hog* CoU of this Dungfaa 
earth." This is '* carefully corrected " by 1821 to As^i. 

eooL 
Plymouth. Defnibu 

S. BUDOX. 
Win some reader of the Wettem AnHqMorjf kindly tdl 
me in what month, and on what day of that month, the 
feast of S. Budioo or S. Budox shouli be kept? Perhaps 
the few following remarks may explain my curiosity : 
In times as remote as 1482, when Edward IV. mled 
over this realm of England, and Dr. Peter Conrtenay 
presided over the antient see of Exeter, the mhabitants 
of St. Badeaux f sit it a sore boiden and grievanoe that 
when theur children should be dedicated to God in Holy 
Baptism, and nuMle members of His visible Ohorch, or 
the remains of their departed friends should be laid in . 
consecrated earth, they had to take them more than three 
miles to the church of S. Andrew s, Plymouth, before 
these Christian consolations oonld be reoeived. Other 
Divine Services, and Sacraments had been of antient 
usage in the chapeU the foundatkm of which is not 
recorded, and probably performed by the vicars of the 
Moth«<r Chmrch or thsis oosates. In 1482, Bishop 
Courtenay oameto Plymouth and held a vlittatkm— now 
wasthe tfane for these aaUoted people to seek tor a remedy 
—And seek they dui, and not fai vain. The names oC the 
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twenty three Inhabitants are preserved, who probably 
in penon proffered their petition to my Tjord 
of Exeter in the Old Church at Plymouth. Th^-ae (?ood 
people specified at some length their services and the 
fees they paid to the Vicars of St. Andrew s or their 
Deputies, and then prayed that Baptisms and Burials 
** might be in future celebrated in « hapel of St. Budtox, 
as well as all othrr i arts of Divine Service, and that a 
Burying place might be consecrated contiguous t > the 
chapel." Or. Gourtenay,as a wise man should.duly con- 
sidered the r petition, and heard both sides produce 
their arguments (for then, as no •, in such matters t'ere 
were v»<ted interests to be considered >. Both parties 
agreed to abide by the Bishop's decision, and so he pro- 
ceeded to make his decree. The parties primarily in- 
terested in the case were three— the Pri>r of St. Mary 
Piyrapton, the Vicar of St. Andrew*8, and the three 
wardens and twenty-three Inhnbitants of St Budeauir. 
The Decree set forth, "That in addition to all the 
services of the church which had of antient usage been 
performed at the Chnpel of St. Budox, Haptistms and 
Burials shall in future lilcewise be there solemnized, and 
that a cemetery shall be conse Yated at the cost and 
chuges of the parish." A piece of ground close to the 
chapel was to be so set apart, and Baptismal Font was to 
be set up in the chapeL These chan^'es necessitated a 
resident prest, and so the inhabitants «ere in- 
structed to build him a house at their own costs, 
which they did, 30 feet by 16 within the walls and on 
sanctuary ground.— They were also to keep this house 
in proper repair, and if necessary to rebuild it, and, not 
to take nor claim contributions for these purposes from 
the Patrons and Vicars of the Mother Church. This 
veiy antient chapel appears to have been built and 
consecrated as an indulgence to them, perhaps in answer 
toaf or mer petition. The cautious bishop also bound them 
by this decree, not to do anything to the detriment of 
the Mother Church,or the parishioners of St. Andrew*s. 
They were also enjoyned to pay fourpence year y to the 
Patrons,*^ Vioan, or their Assigns, in their said ChapeL 
Nor was this all. the pecuniary acknowledgments they 
were called upon to ma^e for the privileges they had 
obtained The sum of 40b. was to be paid on four 
specifieddays, in St. Andrew's Church, and these 
customary and pious offerings were to be brought by the 
hands of the curate on the " Feast of the Nativity, 
Easter Day ; the Feast of St. Augustine, Apostle of 
England ; and on the FiAST OF St. Budox.*' Should 
they disobey the injunction of this Decree, then they 
were to be deprived of their privileges snd would have 
to resort again to St. Andrew's for baptism and burial ; 
md in default of these four payments the 
Vicar of St Andrew's was to be released from 
an the obligations laid upon him by this ordinance 
The Bishop of Exeter set his seal to this important 
decree on the 20th day of May, 1482, in the grand old 
Priory of St. Maiy de Plympton. The three parties 
alao set their seals. The Prior, David Berldegh, the 
*^ of the Priory, the vioar of St. Andrew's, John 
Stebbs, the seal of the Arcbdeaoon of Barnstaple, and 
John Reke, Matthew Rede and John Amyscetell the 
seal of the Archdeacon of Totnes, the Utter set at thehr 



request on btrhalf of the wardens and inhabitants of St. 
Budeaux. Three copies of the Decree were drawn and 
one delivered ^-o each of the three parties. A copy of 
this most interesting document is still preserved amongst 
the Archives of the Corporation of Plymouth The old 
chapel and cemetery have gon-< for more than three 
centuries, but the spot on which this antient house of 
prayer stood, and the piece of ground consecrated by 
Biiihop Courtenay which for alx>ut four S3ore years 
received the mortal remains of the oM inhabitants of the 
parish, are commemorated in the familiar name 
* Churchyard " so marked on the parish map. Bishop 
Courtenay licensed Thomas Aclinii as the first resident 
Chaplain to Minister in the chaptl of St Budox, and 
John Colyn, junr , and Nicholas Wright filled the oflice 
of Chapel Wardens, The name of one other priest 
who ofiSciated in the old chapel of St Budox has come 
down to us. It was John Mombrooke, who died 
there, and wh(«e remains were consigned to a grave in 
the Old Cemetery on the 20th day of February, 1554. 
In a window in the belfry of the present church there 
is a fine conventual figure in stained gla.<w, designed and 
executed by Messrs. Fouracre and Watson, of this 
somewhat obscure and iucumprehensible old Saxon — 
St, Bndox. 
S. Budeaux. J.W. 



S^itfie^. 



509.— Salcombk ani> the Spanish ARMsDA.~It 
has been stated that a vessel wa^ fitted out and sent 
from Salcombe to assist in the repulse of the Spanish 
Armada. Is there any warrant for this statement in 
any historical record of the period ? 

Plymouth. J. H. 

(If our correspondent has access to the *' Transactions 
of the Devonshire Association '' he will, we think, find 
some interesting information on this point Mr. 
Edward Windeatt, of Totnes, has contributed some 
valuable papers to the association, one or more of which 
bears on this or kindred subjects). 

Editob. 

510.— Mannahbad, Pltmouth— What is the origin 
of the name of this suburb of Plymouth, and how far 
hack can the name be traced ? 

What also are its proper limits ? Is it not correctly 
confined to the eastern side of the Tavistock-road. north 
of the Western College. 

I find, now that Townsend-hill is being built on, the 
houses situated there are described as being In "Manna- 
mead," but I consider this to be a mistalce. 

Young Plthoitthxan. 

SII.^Gaitnimo's Spbboh at Pltmouth nr 1823.— 
Was this justly-celebrated historical speech, from whiah 
Mr. Clarke quoted in his recent address, really delivered 
in the old Plymouth Gruildhall,a8 it generally beIieved,or 
in the Bull-ring under the Hoe, a place often used for 
large political and other gatherings? An old Ply- 
mouthian has just intimated to me his belief that the 
lattev'wai the scene of the presentation of the freedom 
of the t3wn, but I cannot accept the statement, all 
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reports tending in the opposite direction. Possibly one 
of yonr veteran correspondents who remembers Ply- 
month sixty years ago can solve this problem. I may 
add that the speech is given in exteruo in Knight's 
« Half Hours with the Best Authors," vol 1. page 36. 

KXABLEY. 

512.~Verob.~I heard this word applied a few dayn 

ago in a way which was new to me. Happening to be 

speaking to one of the men generally called vergers, 

whose duty it is to put people into the seats in a church. 

I inquired about one who had formerly occupied a chief 

poi$ition, that of carrying the mace (so-called) before the 

o'ergy. In giving me the informa*ion I sought, the man 

■aid "So-and-so (mentioning the name) carries the 

verge now. ' As this was a new term to me I determined 

that I would make some enquT ies about it ; although, 

doubtless, many readers of the Wtttern Antiquary may 

b3 able to answer the question, which is this : Is the 

tarm verge correct for the mac* or symbol of office which 

the official called a verger bears before the clergy, and if 

so, from whence was it derived 

Chobchman. 

513.— TkmplbTv)K.— I read in Wm. White's •'History, 
6az3tteer, and Durectory of Devonshire " (Sheffield,18i0), 
p. 344, that this manor belou^'ed, at an early period, to 
the Knights Templars and afterwards to the Knights 
Hospitallers, and is a peculiar jurisdiction." I shall be 
glad to be inforoied respecting this statement, (1) If it 
ever belonged to the knightly Ordersmentioned (oreither of 

them), and if so to what preceptory of Knights Templar 
was it attached, and (2) to what does the allusion as to 
the peculiarity of its (manorial take it) jurisdiction refer 
I think I have haard or read somewhere that 
even in quite recent times,if indeed it does not still exist, 
the rec:or of this church enjoyed some special exemption 
from certain ecclesiastical jurisdiction, although I can 
neither give my authority for this, nor can I state clearly 
the nature of the e«emption, save that it « as;,eocle8ias- 
tical. Perhaps, however, you can elicit in the columns of 
the l^eitern Antiquarff some information as to this 
I should al£o be glad to learn if there ever existed in 
this country any Templar or Hospitaller houses, either 
preceptories or dependent houses. The Rev. F. C. 
Woodhouse, in his recent work on ** The Military 
Religious Orders of the Middle Ages,'* certainly omits 
all mention of such in Devonshire, and although I am 
inclined to think his list incomplete, I c tn neither find 
any mentioned in the ** English l^tudent s Monasticon,' 
which the late l^otrned and Rev E. C. Walcot appended 
to his ** English Minster-i." 
Teignmouth. Fked. C. Fhost. 
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449.-GIOLHT AT Okbhamptom.— This market still 
continues to be patronised by the young 
folks of the neighbourhood, but not to 
the extent it «as thirty years ago. 
The band, negro minstrels, street singers, '* the half - 
cro«n seller," stalls for nuts and sheets, sho'S, and 
cheap jack ; this is the genera order of the day, and all 



appear to have thdr share of custom, except " the half- 

ciY>*n man," «ho has sold his coppers and lost his cus- 

tomera. 

G. W. G. 



" Weekly Mercury^* January 20///, 1883. 

GREAT FIRE AT TIVERTON, 1612. 

Among the muniments of the Corporation of Totnes 
is an appeal from the town of Tiverton for relief, on 
account of t e distress occasioned by the great fire there 
in 1612, which almost entirely destroyed the town. 

The brief is as follows,and will be, no doubt,of interest 
to the readers of the Western AnUqwaryt and especially 
to those residing in Tiverton. 

Two of the names are almost illegible : if not comctly 
stated, no doubt one of your Tivertan readers can 
supply the correct name. 

The appeal is addressed 

"To the Worshippefull 

'*MrMaiorofthe 

"towneof Totnes 

** and to all his 

" Brethren." 

And the brief is as follows :— 

" Our very hartie Comendacons remembered. 

It is not unknown unto you Mr Maior and yor 
Brethren what greate destrucon hath of late happened 
uppon the Towne of Ty verton by escape of fyer in the 
same to the utter undoeinge of dyvers psons of the 
Hame Towne The King's Matie in regard hereof and of 
his Princely favor and most gpratious and accustomed 
clemencie hath graunted unto us a collection through 
the whole Realme towarde the Reedyfyinge of our 
saide decayed Towne In tender regarde whereof our 
sute unto you at this tyme is to entreate you to shewe 
that favor unto us and to the poore Inhabitannts of the 
saide Towne as wee have (uppcn or petisons) already ob- 
tayned of the cittie of Exxeter and of the Counties of 
Devon and Sommersyt (wch is) that you and yor 
Brethren would be pleased to appoynt some 2 or 4 
honest men of Totnes that will take the paynes to goe 
to every mans house wthiii your libertie and to sett 
down in writinge every mans name what he giveth and 
to dely ver it in yor hands Tliis tavor wee have found 
of the 2 shires before named and of Exxeter wch wee 
knowe hath don and will doe us very much good and 
hath saved us from great travell and expence in 
coUectinge of the same wch otherwise woulde have con- 
sumed the greatest pte of the same collection wch is the 
cheiffe cause of this oure request and desire unto you 
And so wee hope that we shall fynde the like friend* 
shippe of you uppon this our request wherein you shall 
not onlie bynde us but all the poore Inhabitauntes of 
our saide decayed Towne to praye fur you and for the 
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longe and happie pservacon and pspitie of Totnes Dated 
Ty verton this thirtieth daye of Deoember 1612. 

Yor assured welwishers 

John Deymond 
Kichard Spur fray 
Humfrey Colman 
Edward Amyn (7) 
George Slee 
Nio Fabyin (?) 
Bicd Prouse 
raoM nuNsiroBD's history op tivkbton. 
It appears that in 1593, 1G12, and 1731, there were 
great fires in Tiverton. The account of that in 1612 is 
as follows :^ 

Page 181. 
"On Wednesday, the 5th of August, 1612, the 
whole town of Tiverton was again burnt except the 
church, castle, school-houses, almshouse)*, and about 
thirty poor dwellings. It broke oat in the house of one 
Mr. Patey, afterwards called the Angel Tavern, 
occasioned by the inattention and negligence of Mr. 
Patey's servant, who was dyeing wooL A boy coming 
into the dyehoute set ttv-o dogs to fighting, which the 
servant minding, and carelessly neglecting the furnace, 
he fuel that was in the dyehouse caught fire and raged 
so violently that it could not be extinguished before 600 
houses in the town were consumed. 

The total loss was £200,000. and ruined many 
thousands of persons engaged in the woollen trade, 
which was then veiy considerable, and employed 8,000 
people— men, women, and children— great numbers of 
whom were, upon this occasion, dispersed by the 
Justices of the Peace throughout Devonshire." 
Totnes. Edward Windeatt. 



DEDICATION OF BRANSCOMBE 

CHURCH. 

I do not know a more interesting dedication in Devon- 
shire than that of Branscombe Church to Winfred. To 
him, under his name Boniface, Bonchuroh and some 
other church in England (I forget where) are dedicated. 
But I think Branscombe is the only decdcation ti 
" Winfred." 

It is interesting to remember that King Alfred left to 

lus younger son ^thelweard his land at Branecescumbe 

(Branicombe) ; see his will in Pauli*s " Life of Alfred," 
p. 411. 

HXNBT GlOBOS TOMKlNa. 

Park Lodge, Weston-super-Mare. 



LETTERS OF KING CHARLES I. TO 

CORNWALL. 

l^Anlivery, near Loetwithtel, possessed a very few 
years since, one of Charles s letters painted on a board 
and hung np in the ehurch. 

London. M. W. 



CURIOUS NAME SURVIVAL. 
Astillinore remarkable instance than that cited by 
^* Frost may be mentioned, vii. :— That of the 
I>«ne8day ••Wacheton," otherwiM ••Walohentone," 



which remained unidentified until the President of the 
Plymouth Institution recognised it under the popular 
name of Walkhampton. which is constantly referred to 
by the d sellers in the vicinity as " Wackington." 

W. S. B. H. 



CORNISH WORDS. 

A much fuller list than that given by Mr. Harry 
Hems last week will be found in Couch's ''History of 
Polperro," many of which are quite common in Devon- 
shire, whereas those given by Mr. Hems appear to me 
more Devon than Cornish. 

Couch also gives the word Errish - stubble ; and quotes 
Tresser, a native of Essex, who writes it Edish. 

** ^eiid flr<«t go fotcb, 
For ediish or etch 
Boll pDrfactly know 
Kre eduth ye sow." 
Okehampton. G. W. G. 



A DEVONSHIRE BORN WORTHY. 

Death of Sjr Thomas Watson.— Sir Thomas 
Watson, M.D., F,R.S., died late on Monday night. 
The deceased was the eldest son of the late Mr. Joseph 
Watson, of Thorpe, Essex, and was bom in 1792, at 
Kenti^boare, Devonshire. He was educated at St. 
John'b College, Cambridge, taking his B.A. degree in 
1815, M.A. in 1818. and M.D. in 1825. He was elected 
a Fellow s>i the College of Physicians in 1826, and 
President in 1862. For some ' time he was professor of 
the Practice of Phytic in King's College, London ; 
for several years was Physician-Extraordinary to the 
Queen, and was appointed one of the Physicians-in^ 
Ordinary in 1870. The deceased was created a baronet 
in 1866. 

(From Daily News, 14th December, 1882.) 

Colyton. W. H. H. B, 



DEVONSHIRE AND CORNISH WORDS. 

Will you aUow me to offer a few remarks on the list of 
Cornish words given by your esteemed correspondent 
Mr. Harry Hems? Many of them are familiar to me as 
used in Devonshire also. 

Badvjaddled.ShoMld not this be written be-dwaddled. 
Dwaddle, I think, is much the same as twaddle. 

Chet is used also of a young child, and is equivalent to 
the dictionary word '*chit" 

Jk^ is reaUy the ordinary word " deaf *' applied to 
a worthless nut 

In explaining Dranff, which I have often heard used 
descriptive of a narrow place, or of a place filled up with 
people, so thronged and difficult to get through, Mr. 
Hems uses the word genneL I do not recognise this 
word« and cannot find it in the dictionary I have at 
hand. Perhaps Mr. Hems will ex plain it ? 

Footy,^l have always heard this word used to express 
something small and mean, something which does not 
oome up to one's expectation of wliat it ought to be, 
either as regards its own siie or design, or its relative 
proportion to its sarronndings. Perhaps I may beet 
illnstrato this word by referring to the spire of the 
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Unitarian Chapel at Devonport, which compared with 
the building to which it !■ attached may well be called 

•• footy." 

Foaihy is, I suppose, the same as the word •*forthy," 
which has previously been referred to in your eolnmns, 
the idea here beinpr of putting oneself forth or forward 
when not wanted. 

Stopei, Tanip^ Fwp^.— Are not these lather technical 
mining terms, than instances of Cornish or DeTonshire 
words proper? 

I fancy I have seen ** stopes " applied otherwise than 

••"a clay pit" 

Tofiip.— Tamping is found in Nuttall for the act of 
and the material used in filling up a hole bored for blast- 
ing, whUe " Vugh '* is defined by the same as in mining, 
a term for "a large cavity." 

Spiflty is, I presume, the same word which I should 
spell "spiffing," and aVwid/fy-Oatty is no doubt only a 
variation of that which I ha%e heard as •'Tiddly- 

Oddly." 

^Ul Mr. Hems kindly say how TVouted was used for 
twisted? Is it the same word which is used in the 
CorawAmaii report (January 4. 1883) of the appUcation 
to the Helston Gaardisns for relief by a crippled young 
man who had ** troll ' feet. 

May I venture also to quote the following as peculiar 
to Devonshire and Cornwall ? 

A Jail, or a •'proper** Jailor a "regular" Jai!.— 
Untidy, littered, with things out of pluce. 

Nigg«lling.— Over-careful, "screwy,** miserly. 

Nobby.— New, good lo<4dng. better than usuaL 

To Pitch.-To sit down. 

Properly.— Completely, as "properly spoilt^" meaning 
«poilt beyond remedy. 

Slock.— To t-ntice, to draw away. 

Spicy.-" Nobby." 

Stocky.— Rich, well to do. 

HisnxwB. 



FOLK LORE. 

As an instance of credulity at present existing in a 
neighbouring county, the subjoined cutting from the 
Devon Evming Express of the 2nd inst. may interest 
the readers of the Western Antiquarif, 

Teignmouth. Fred. C. Fboct. 

SuPBRSTiTiON.— On Saturday a dairyman in Dorset- 
flhire went to his cashbox, which was kept in a bedroom 
and at once missed between £3 and £4. The wife was 
at first reticent on the matter, but ultimately confessed 
that a couple of women (strangers) had promised her, 
during his absence on the previous Saturday, that for a 
few shillings they would convert any amount of gold to 
treble its value by Easter Sunday next, provided they 
were allowed to trace the planets upon the coins and 
then secrete them about the premises, but on no account 
were they to be touched before Easter Sunday, or the 
planets would be uninopitions. and visit the house with 
affliction. The dairyman, in spite of these protestations, 
Ibioed from his wife the knowledge that the money was 
hanging in the chimney. He there found a aemi-amoked 
hearti evidently that of ap{g or a ihe^. It was tightly ' 



enc«sed in wrappings of scarlet and Uaek material. A 
number of crosses and other emblems formed of 
projecting pins coveted it completely on one side. On 
opening it the cavity of the heart was found to contain 
several bright farthings, which had been brightened by 
some rough substance. It Is believed the strangeta a ere 
travelling gipsies. 



Queries. 



514.— Pltxocth Matoraltt Housi.— Which is the 
real Mayoralty H ouse ? The name has recently been 
applied to the fine old mansion in Notte-street (lately 
purchased and demolished by Mr. Isaac Foot), but I 
believe erroneously. Is not the rigfatfcd Mayoralty 
House in Woolster-street? More information on this 
interesting point will be welooma 

Plymouth. M. Y. Y, T. 

515.— Shauoh Bbidob Chapel.— Does the ve^ pK^ 
turesque cottage still exist near Shaugfa Bridge whidi 
was to be seen in 1871, and which from its vicinity to 
the bridge may have served in its original state as a 
bridge chapel? 

London. M. W. 

516.— PLTHOtTTH Thbolcotoal LimATOB&— As ths 
decease of the Rev. H. A.*Greaves, ax- Vicar of Charie^ 
Church, has cut a last link with an Intererttng period 
of the religious life of Plymouth, i c, the old evaa- 
gelical party of the early part of the present and end of 
the last century, might I ask for a bibliography of the 
theological literature of this Hawker school, so to 
speak, of Plymouth clergy ? Hawker's DaUy Poition Is 
stiU, I find, extensively used as a devotional book. What 
were the other works of the Hawker family ? I do not 
find in Crockford any works attributed to the Bev. H. 
A. Greaves. Did he write any ? 

Newlyn. W. 8. L. S. 



S^pli^s. 



Vbbge.— Although your correspondent " Ghnrbfammn*' 
w«s unfamiliar with this word in its conneotiea with 
*' Verger,*' the church official so named, be would, had 
he looked at a dictionary, have found that it was well 
known both to modem and andent lexieogEaphan. 
Nuttall gives— 

Vrrge (French). A rod, or something In the form <^ 
a rod, carried as an emblem of authority <»the maee of 
a Dean. 

K Coles, 1717, gives— 

Verger (French). He that bears i^ Verfft before a mag's- 
trate. 

HlBTBKWB. 

The question of a " Churchman*' indnoes me to ask if 
your readers can tell me what is the age <lf ' tlie Vetge 
in use at present at Charles* Church, and bow It came 
into the possession of that Chureb-^p i eaentat i on or 
otherwise? 

I should also like to know aonethlng abont the M 
one which was used prior to the restoration of tht 
Ghnrcfa,a&d haa^ I believe rinoabeeooob of oMb 
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There is aUo a verg« used at St. Andrew's, bat Is not 

*so impoeing as that used at the daughter church. 

Is this one ancient? 

Eco : Ant : Inq : 

DauKK AS ▲ FiDOLiB.— I'Cannot Mp Mr. Clements 
■to the answer he wants on this phrase; but I should 
like to mention what was oommonly used as defining the 
•opposite condition, viz , '* As sober as a judge. ** 

Diva. JoNB. 

Bishop Latixeb.— Hugh Latimer, the Bishop of 

Worcester, was bom at Thuroaston, in Leicestershire, 

. in 149L H« tells us himself that his " father was a 

Toman and hed no landes i>f his owne. ... He 

was able and did find ^^e king a hamesse, with 

hymselfe, and hys horsse. • . I can remembre yat I 

' buckled hys hames, when he went into Black heeath 

felde.'* Here was the Gorniih insurrection crashed, 

June 22nd, 1497. There does not seem to be any 

■connection with the West Country intheBishop*s branch 

of the family ; but, as Mr. Edward Arber tells us, ''there 

•exists not in the English «rany other language. . . 

any acleqciate history, any exact account, any graphic 

story of this godly Divine." 

London* M. W. 

Babbioan Fabx.— As there are no traditionb, that 
•I am aware <>f, respecting .the derivation of the 
name of this farm, we cannot do better than 
.quote Mr. Bond s record, which contains all we are 
likely to know of the matter. After commenting on the 
names of Csstle-street, in Looe, which leads to Tower 
Hill, and surmising from the appellations they bear 
that very probably a castle at one time stood very near, 
he says : — "At a short distance from Tower Hill on the 
Liskeard Road is a place called Bsrbican Rocks, and 
nesr it is a place called Cold Harbour, and a little 
further on a village called Barbican, and near Barbican 
Hocks soma fields called the Warrens (possibly a corrup- 
tion of War Rings), names which have some reference 
to for tificationr.*' In a footnote he says :~**Cold Harbour 
is a name which frequently occurs in the line of Roman 
Roads. It may possibly be derived from the Celtic or 
'OldBritish Coll and Harbour, the Head of the Entrench- 
ment. Harbourds Field signifies the area of a Military 
Station. Barbaoan or Bjirbican properly denotes an 
outer defence or fortification vto a city or castle, used 
•especially as a fence to the gates or walls." As the new 
road to Looe through St. Martins and common 
woods, which enters the town ontbe inland or north side, 
'did not exist when Mr. Bond wrote his history, and that 
by the cliff, which he caUs the Plymouth road (now 
impassable for yehides through the encroach- 
ments of the sea), was always a narrow, hilly, 
troublesome way to travel, the road 
through Barbican was the principal thoroughfare to 
Looe, and eonsequeBtiy rtbe one thai moat needed 
gnaffimg. •- Mr. Bond also givesan aoooant of the old 
^tevy wfaiah used to be at Looa-hill on the Plymouth 
'Toad^'aad sa;^ these b a traditioa of this four-gun 
(battery having been made by BIr. Eager, whm Mayor 
of Looe; ^^WbeDlwaaabsgrtihisFlaoe where the old 
'^MttorjrfltQod tore the nana of OwMk and young Looe 
>to* BBJshirtB the aanlvanaiy of Quy 



Fawkes by a large bonfire on the site of the battery. 
When the present Volunteer Corps was formed at Looe 
the Grovemment built a new battery on the site of the 
old one, and some human remain* were found by the 
workmen in excavating. But the foundations of this 
three-gun battery gsve away some years ago, and 
it had to be abandoned and demolished; and 
another made on Chough rock, a quarter of a mile 
or more to the eastward, where two guns are now 
mounted for the use of the Artillery Volunteer corps 
at Looe. Above the site of the old battery is the 
Wooldown field, on Barbican farm, where a barrow was 
said to exist, but nothing remains to mark the spot where 
it stood. Adjoining is the windmill field, where stand 
the remains of a very ancient windmill Bond says there 
is not the slightest tradition when this windmill was 
built or at work ; probably it was erected anterior to 
any water mill in the neighbourhood. It is ivy covered* 
and is no doubt one of the oldest pieces of masonry in 
the locality. I have heard of some ccins being found 
there by a woman who wss a servant with a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood years ago. My father took up 
the foundation on one side of the old ruin some years 
back, but did not discover any thing that would throw 
light on its origin. About a quarter of a mile from 
this windmill, in a field called Beacon Park, a large and 
perfect barrow existed in Mr. Bond's time. I have 
beard of this and talked with a man who helped to 
level it, but I do not know that anything was found in 
it. It is said that at this spot, the highest point of 
land around for some distance, beacon fires used 
to be lit. The heights atMaker,Rame Head, Ac, can be 
seen from here. In this field, and near where the 
barrow stood, have recently been erected a new farm- 
house and out building« which is occupied by the tenant 
of the farm of Barbican, Mr. Richard Cook. 
Looe. J. C. 

PuDBOBnoBB ov THS Ckts.— 'May I be allowed to 
notice a remark contained in Mr. F. B. Doveton's 
letter on ''dams," last April? He says: "They are ^ 
probably Celtic, and poiMg older UUL** I would re- * 
mind your readers that as nothing is known as to the 
date of the first Celtic colonization of Western Europe, 
there is absolutely no evidence of any older race having 
inhabited the British Isles. 
Malta. PoBiTRiavsnB. 

CoBNisR Pbkpixes.— Surely your oorre'^pondent 
Mary Thome is in error in regarding the prefix " Pol * 
to Cornish surnames as "indicating some quality title 
of honour. *' I believe that from all Cornish vocabularies 
we learn that the particle in question, like its fellows 
" Car." "Pen," and "Tre," ii a geographical one, and 
that it signifies a pool, or hollow. 
Malta. FoBTidiiNSTXB, 
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" Weekly Mercury;' January 27///, 1883. 

CAREW'S "SURVEY OF CORNWALL." 

I have just been reading again Carews delightful 
S^roey of Cormocal, and with the aid of '• N. and Q." in 
explanation of certain phrases and allusions therein, no 
doubt pkin when written nearly three hundred yeira 
since, but now become obscure. My references are to 
the edition of 1769. 

" Darby's bonds," p. 15.— Carew, speaking of the bard 
dealings an i usurious tricksof the "marchant Londoners,' 
in their dealings with the Cornish tinners of his day, 
tells the wiles by which the latter poor wretches became 
bound in *• Darbye*8 bonds." What are they ? 

•* Hawketrees.' p. 2L— A tree (? what). " A« for the 
statute standles, commonly called Hawketrees," he tells 
lis that the sea gales so pare and gall them that they are 
mere scarecrows. 

'•\Vhit8ull,"p. 23.— Carew tells us that graziers of 
Devon and Somersetshire used to pasture large droves 
of cattle on the moors of Cornwall, and sell them at 
home, ** which notwithstviding beefe, whittuU, leather, 
or tallow beare not any e«traordinarie price in this 
countie," &c. What is wkiUuU ? 

"Certaine nuts," p. 127.— Carew says that certain 
nuts were found upon the se% strand of Cornwall re 
eembling a sheep's kidney in shape, but flatter ; the 
outside a dark-coloured rind, the inside a tasteless 
kernel, of great virtue, according to old wives, to women 
travailing in childbirth. 

I have found the nut occasionally washed up with the 
seaweed, amon^ sarragosea, foreign alge, and|Other waifs 
in the coves about Polperto ; but it was then only 
employed to ease through the infantile tooth. It 
probably reached our shores vid the Gulf Stream. 

Bodmin. T. Q. Oouod. 

(From Notes and Queries, January 13, 18S3.) 



A QUAINT INSCRIPTION. 
On the tomb of John Greenway, Mayor, in the parish 
ohorch of Tiverton, in Devonshire, is :— 

** Whllat we tbiok well, and tbtnk t' amend. 
Time paisefcb away, and deatb'i Iheeno.** 

1617. 
I. W. Habdmann, LL.D. 
(The above from NoUs and Queries, January 20, 1883.) 



CORNUBIA'S ANTIQUE PHRASEOLOGY 
As greedy as the grave. Pale as death. Hot 
as a pie. Full as a tick. D«rk as a sack. 
Cold as A stone. Tired as a dog. Sharp as 
A needle. Contrary as a pig. Stupid as an owl. 
More rogue than fooL Wet as the sea. Drank 
asaLord. Menyasagiig. Cold as a quiUdn. Frail 
M a hen. Smooth as a wont. Bine as an adder. 
Toogh as a thong. Bright as a shilling. Soft as silk. 
Tender as a chick. Happy as a rat. Deaf as a post. 
Blippezy as] an eeL Rough as a grater. Jolly as a 



sand-boy. Safe as a bank. Cool as a cucumber. Greei 
as a leek, fi^pare as a gate. Sweet as honey. Tall as 
a stack. Plain as a pike-staff. Coarse as a doims. 
Shrill as a whistle. Merry as a cricket. Free as air. 
Poor as a church moose. S«lt as a herring. Flat as a 
pancake. Thick as inklo-makers. Tight as a dram. 
Solid as a bar. Wild as a colt Sick as a shag. Dead 
as a hammer. Weak as a cat. Blunt asa hedge. 
Right as ninepence. Fresh as a rose Thin as a wafer. 
Like as two peas in a pod. Black as jet Sour as grab 
Lively as a kitten. Cold as clay. Old as thehilla 
>ilent as a mouse. Straight asanarrov. Cold as a 
frog. Dark as pitch. Black as a man's hat. Mad as 
a curlie (curlew). Firm as a rock. Bare as a bicycle 
(modern). Tall as a ladder. As full of conceit as an egg 
is full of meat Blithe as a lark. Slow as a coach. 
•Stiff as a poker. Sly as a fos. Poor as a coot. Sour 
as vinegar. Ripe as an orange. Brazen as brass. 
Rich as a Jew. Dry as a stick. Sharp as a razor. Grey asa 
rat. Shy as a fawn. Timid as a hare. Vexed as a Scot 
Light as vanity. Heavy as lead. False as a knave. 
White as a sheet. Loud as thunder. Quick as light- 
ning. Gay as a butterfly. Sensitive as a snaiL 
Regular as clockwork. Quick as thought. Surly as a 
bear. Round as an api«le. Strong as an oak Brisk 
as a bee. Stately as a queen. Proud as a king. 
Changeable as the wind. Dark as night. Right as a 
lord. Safe as a mule. Sure as fate. Red as a rose. 
Sweet as an apple. Rotten as a pear. Right as a 
trivet. Neat as a pin Proud as Punch. Rusty as an 
anchor. Sharp as a chisel. Fat as butter. Bold as a 
lion. Straight as a line. Deep as a well. Crooked as 
Br ram's horn. Grim as a ghost. Sound as a bell 
Black as a cro v. Chatter like a magp«e. Red as a 
robbin. Meek as Moses. Proud as a dog with tvo 
taUf, and as cute as the devil. 
Camborne. Abraham Habris-Bickfobd, M.D. 



RALPH PEXALL, SHERIFF OF DEVON. 

In the year 1520, being the eleventh year of the 
reign of King Heory the VIII., one Ralpb Petall, or 
Pe«hal], was chosen to fill the very important office of 
High Sheriff of Devonshire. I have it from an 
undoubted authority that there is existing the 
original copy of a bond which was then made between 
Richard Strowde, of Plympton, Esquire, and John 
Gardiner, late of Tavistock, Require, to this Ralph 
Pexall, in the snm of £20, to save the said Ralph hann- 
less against all claims due to the exchequer on account 
of the said John Gardiner. This bond was to remain 
in force, and afford protection to the Sheriff during his 
tenn of office. It is dated September 27, 1520L My 
object in noting this fact in the columns of the Weden 
Aniiquartf is to ask some of its readers if they cao 
supply some information about as to who this Ralph 
Pes all was, what brought him into Devonshire, and 
how he became a person of snoh influence in this comity 
as to be appointed its High Sheriff. 

The family of Pevallwasnot of Devonshire, and is 
not named in the Visitations of this oonnty, but if m 
consult the genealogies of Backs and Hants we shall 
find the name, and the similarity of the aohieyementi 
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on the shields of the PeHalls of the last named counties 
enable va to concluds that they came down the stream 
of time from one human source, or common ancestor. 
HoweTer, let us make a tietour for an incursion into, the 
county of Wilts, and halt at Bradenstoke to inspect the 
remains of the old Priory. Neither Prior nor Monk are 
there to offer us hospitality, but we shall find a generous 
English farmer in possession, whose liberality will 
supply all our need«. But why this transformation of 
scene? In 1639, Henry VITE bad, by the help of 
ThfrniM Cromwell, Earl of E^ses, prevailed on the 
Parliament to paw an Act for the suppression of 
Monasteries. Henry loved to do things constitutionally 
So the Priory at Bradenstoke was doonned.It was founded 
in 1U2. by Walter, son of Edward of Salisbury, and 
Sheriff of V^ ilts. When William Snow, the Prior and 
his thirteen companion monks heard of this Ad^ th«y 
took counsel together, and resolved to make the best 
barfrain they could with the Kinff's commissioners. 
When these arrived they were courteously received 
an f the pious brethren departed peacefully, having, we 
will suppose, obtained a promise of pensions There 
were no hangings nor quarterings for contumacy. 
Bradenstoke Priory was offered for sale, and it found 
a purchaser in Mr. Richard Pexall, or Pe«hall. and let 
us hope that he found he had gut his moneys worth, 
for every antiquary is indebted to him, for that he left 
so much standing of this fine old Priory that we can 
more than three centuries afterwards admire 
and venerate. I do not think Richard 
Pexall was a Wiltshire gentleman, but 
th t he came out of Hampshire, and sometime set- 
tled at Bradenstoke. Was Ralph Pexall, High Sheriff 
of Dovon,hi8 brother ? — Then (as is often the case now) 
gentlemen sometimes made marriageable alliances with 
opulent and potent families outsid < their own counties ; 
and I am inclined t^ think that Mr Ralph Pexall did so 
-that he wooed and won the heart and hand of a daugh- 
ter of the house of Fulford ; hence his connection with 
Devonshire, and the powerful sdurce of that influence 
which promoted him to the honourable position of 
High Sheriff of Devonshire. I add the arms borne by 
th? Pexalls of Bucks and Hants. Should these or any one 
of them be found on an old tomb or floorslab in a church 
in this or the adjoining counties, or decorating an old 
barton farmhouse, I hope to see it recorded in the 
Western ArUiqitarif. 

Pexall {B\\cTiB).—Or, a cros9jlo7'y, enffraikd^ aabk, be- 

tioevn four martiett, ardent, 

Pexall (Hants).— 4r9CTi«, on a erott fhry, engraifed, 

ioble, betioeen four birds, argent, mem- 
beredguUs.wUh rings about their necks, 
or {another argent), an escallop of the 
last, %*■ 

Pexall— Or, on a cross Utehie engrail d sahU, be- 

tween four birds, argent^ collared 
argent, an escallop ofthejttst, 
St, Bndeaux. J, W. 



§ntiiu$. 



517.— L\u.KcraTOsi Church —On the exterior face of 
the chancel, just under the window, there is a recum- 
bent tigare carved, the peculiarity being that it is 
placed face downwards. 

T should be glad of any infonnation about this figure, 
and indeed about the very remarkable carving covering 
the exterior generally I am especially curious to 1c now 
the meaning of the line of letters which I think runs 
round the whole of the church at the same level. 

I could not make out whether or not they formed any 
conu' cted wordsi. If they do, could some of your 
readers furnish you with a copy ? 

Ecc : Ant : Ikq. 

518. — G KIBBLE. —I am told that this word (only known 
to me as a family name) is sometimes applied in i>orth 
Devon to young apple-trees. Is this so, and what is 
the derivation and meaning of the word bo aoplied? My 
informant says that he saw the word so used on an 
auctioneer s bill announcing the sale of a quantity of 
young apple-trees, ot gribbUs. Is this a Devonshire 
provincialism or a genuine and general t rm for this, 
the same as chiblks or chi'jbeU for young onions ? 

Kkarlet. 

619.- Gbact Dat, a Name for Dafpodils.— In Mr, 
Hilderic Friend's Ohssarff of Devonshire Plani Names 
(Eng. Dialect Soc.) I find *• Gracy Day " given as a 
name of the wild Daffodil. 

The children at Branscombe commonly call them 
Ghticy Daisies. Mr. Friend suggests that Easter Day, 
formerly called Oreat Dap, is very likely to be the origin 
of the name " Gracy Day,** since Easter Lily is another 
Devonshire name for Nardssus, as I ascertained 
personally at Topsham last year. Lent Uly is the 
common name in the West of England 

U " Gracy Day," or " Gracy Daisy," the more com- 
mon name ? And what is the true derivation of either 
or of both ? 

Park Lodge, Weston-suxier-Mare. 

Henry George Tom kins. 

620.— Devonshire Dialect.- In the days before the 
mir^et wasbuilt here, and when it ^as held in the 
High and Fore-streets, huge pans of butter might 
have been seen, similar to those used in Wiltshire and 
elsewhere for lard. 1 understand these clay pans (made 
at Honiton) are locally called '* stains." Is the word 
peculiar to Devonshire, and from what is it derived? I 
have looked in vain in some Devonshire glossaries for 
its etymology. Old Devonians term *' bladders of lard " 
• * blowers of mort . " Query— origin of this ghastly term, 
and does it obtain elsewhere ? 
Exeter. Ch. Elkin Matthews. 

(From Notes and Queries, January 13, 1883.) 
521.— Old Pabish Registers. — Do manv of the 
churches of Devon and Cornwall possess register.books 
dating back to the time of their • riginal establishment? • 

Perhaps some particulars rel ting to local examples, if 
such exist, may be attainable for publication in the 
columns of the Western Antiquary 

Koc : Ant : Ikq. 
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Namb of Cbanhere Pool —1 think the obvious deri- 
vation Crane-mere must be right. The Weitem AnH- 
quary already contains something about Cranen on 
Dartmoor, At De frizes there is an ancient pool ou the 
green, called the Crammer , evidently (I suppose) 
corrupted from Cranmere. I have slways taken this 
for Cr^ne-mere. There is no peak there, nor do I think 
any Gaelic eytmology nearly so likely for the mysterious 
mother of streams on Dartmoor. Whence did the 
family name Cranmer spring ? 

HbnrtGeibob Tomkinb. 

Park Lodge, Weston-Super-Mare. 

St. BuD0X.—(jr^«terii-4ntigttary, January 12, 1880).— 
St Budox was commemorated in the old Ka endars on 
October 6. He was one ot the saintly Irish who, during 
the fifth century, came into the western counties to keep 
alive the church, and whose names still pieserved in our 
dedications, mark the identity of the church of to-day 
with the old British church. 

St. Bndoz was at one time much honoured, and 
there was also a church in Oxfordshire dedicated to 
him. 
Bridport. J F« Of 

The Dobb of Wbllikqtos at Pltmodth.— n he 
subject of the visit of the Duke of Wellington 
to Plymouth reminds me of a curious story 
which I have heard related in connection with the same, 
via. : —Towards the close of the evening of the day of his 
Grace's arrival in this part, when he was close upon 
Bidgway he happened to fall in with two workmen 
who were returning to Flympton, when he entered 
into conversation with them. The subject of the 
battle of Waterloo happened to be mentioned, when his 
Grace observed in a tone seemingly disparagingly, 
•* And what do you think of the old Duke of Welling- 
ton?'* to which one of them replied, **0h, he's a brave 
old fellow,* at which the Duke laughed. They parted 
at the George Inn, or near the spot where this inn now 
stands, when his Grace, still unknown and in plain 
clothes, jfave to each of them a present, telling them to 
keep it in remembrance of the Duke of Wellington. 

Compton. William W. Clkubnts. 

Mr. G. C. Boase has given us some interesting 
extracts fn>m the West Briton for the let and 8th of 
October, 1819, relative to the Duke s viuit to the West 
of England. On referring to my copy of the Exeter 
and Plpmouth Gazette for Saturday, October 2nd, 1819, 
I find the better part of a column devoted to a record of 
the same event. His Grace, who is defined as "the 
Great Captain of theage"— (the inverted commas occur 
in the original)— having been drawn through Wellington 
(Somerset) by the enthusiastic populace, drove in his 
carriage to Devon's capital. 

"About four o'clock the same day.*' (Tuesday 28th 
September, 1819), "his Grace passed through Exeter on 
his route to Plymouth, stopping about a quarter of an 
hour at Clench's New London Inn; he was greeted 
with enthusiastic shouts of applause by the crowd 



which speedily assembled, and he returned their 
greetings by repeatedly bo<*ing m the most affable 
manner " 

It further ststes in addition to the particulars given 
by Mr. Boase, that the Duke was attended by Captain 
Greville, his aide-de-camp, and that the following 
morning a Guard of Honour from the 55th Regiment, 
with band and colours, « as drawn up in front of th« 
Royal Hotel, Plymouth. The next day (Thursday), at 
3 p.m., he inspected the 63rd Regiment in front of the 
Government House. The Duke, whilst dining with 
Lord Exmouth, th-* same evening, was waited upon 
by the Mayor and Chamber of Exeter. To them : — 

** He expressed himself highly gratified at the com- 
pliment which had been paid him by the City of Exeter. 
He regretted that the death of Sir Felton Bathnrst 
Hervey, his private secretary (and aide-de camp to the 
Prince Regent), whose funeral he had engaged to attend 
on Saturday morning, would prevent the possibility cf 
accep ing their polite invitation,at the present moment, 
but that AS HE FULLY INTENDED TO VISIT 
THE WEST OF ENGLAND WITH HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE REGENT, IN THE 
ENSUING SUMMER HE SHOULD CERTAINLY 
EMBRACE THAT OPPORTUNITY OF TAKING 
UP HIS FREEDOM, AND DINING WITH THE 
CORPORATE BODY.' 

Then follow more particulars relative to the Duke's 
return to Town, vid Exeter : — 

" Yesterday, Oct. Ist, at eleven o'clock, the hero of 
Waterloo returned through this city, Aaaembled 
thousands greeted him with the loudest acclamations, 
the horses were taken from his carriag'>, and he was 
drawn by the populace to the New London Inn. At 
first his grace signified his intention of not leaving his 
carriage, but being informed l-y Capt. Marshall, the 
Master of the Ceremonies at Bath, that a large company 
of Udies wished to be honoured by an interview, he 
immediately alighted, and with the greatest kindness 
and condescension, gratified hundreds Ity a hearty shake 
of the hand. His grace remained about a quarter-of-an 
hour. It must have been highly gratifying to the 
gallant commander, who has so nobly fought his 
country's battles, to witness that his meritorious ser> 
vices are not forgotten by his countrymen at Exeter, 
whose royalty has ever been pre-eminent." 

In the next issue of the RxtUr and Plymcuth 
GazeUe, Saturday, October 9, 1819), I find it recorded 

that — 

'* The remains of Colonel Sir Felton Bathnrst Hervey, 
lately deceased at Englefield Green, were interred on 
Saturday morning, in the family vault at KgLam Church, 
Hants. The funeral was attended by the Duke of 
Wellington. Lord Fitrroy Somerset, Colonel Sir C. 
Campbell. Sir Andrew Bumard. Colonel Freemantle* 
Mr. Freemantle, Mr. Vincent, and Mr. F. Vincent.** 

In the same paper Is made the following aTuUsing 
reference to the Duke's down-journey through Bath :— 

** Epigram, on seeing Mr. Cowabd oonducting the 
Duke of Wellington through the streets of Bath, on his . 



Grace's recent visit there :« 
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** Oh ! Uoab for iliaiiie, eaob warlike bftnd- 
And bluvta thee alio, boaest reader. 
The braveefe Soldier In the lant?, 
Hai got a COWARD for a leader." 
Exeter. Habhit Hems. 

Double Iiwrras is place of Capitals.— T eertainly 
owe to Mr. Wm. Pengelly «i apology for not having 
anawered hie oommnnication on this eubjectCsee pt. 2, 
N.S., page 29, imder "Old ProDunciaUon and 
SpeUiBg "). 

I delayed writing you on the question because I 
wanted to search for some proof that other letters 
besides f were at one time duplicated where we now 
use capitals, and I thought that those who had pre- 
viously written you in reference to the use of "flf *' 
would have given the proof asked for in that particular. 
I certainly did not look upon the^ childish rhyme I 
quoted as proving that «* dd " was formerly used for D, 
^ but only suggested the possibility of its being a relic of 
the time when (as I suppose) all letters were duplicated 
in cases where we now write capitals. 

I had and still have a vivid recollection o! reading, 
many years ago, an article in some magazine, in which 
it was distinctly stated that all the letters were so used, 
and that our grandmothers frequently spoke of the 
modem capitals as " double letters," because of their 
lamiliarity with that mode of writing in their younger 
days. 

I thought that the Leiiure Bout was probably the 
magazine in which I had read the words, which,as given 
in substance above, still seem almost to ring in my ears, 
but I have searched the files of that pubUcation without 



soocess. 



"With regard, therefore, to the question (1) •* What 
evidence is there that ' dd ' was ever in English used 
for *D *'*? I must confess that I am unable to adduce 
any. 

Perhaps, however, some of your readers who are 
familiar with magazine literature may be able to help 
me to find my lost artic'e. 

As to the (2) " What evidence is there that < ff ' at the 
beginning of a word is to be understood as being used 
for *F'*'? I would beg to point to your columns for 
Novemberl9,1881,wherethe subject istreatedby "G T.' 
with instances of their occurrence in that way. 
Again, on pages 3 and 4, WetUm AfUiquat^, vol. I.« 
in an article signed "John Parkyn," itoccuxs fre- 
quently as the initial letter of Drake's christian name 
Francis, also of ** ffrank Cheing." 

On p. 44,voL I. Western AnHquary,in Carew*s account 
of the 'J hunderstorm at Antony, occur the names 
** Antony ffarlong and fferdinand Reepe." 

Many more instances might no doubt be found, but I 
will only quote one more, viz., ** Mr Edmund fPuwells* 
combe. " to be found on p. 108, WuUm Antiquary^ 

voL I. 

Unless I misunderstand Mr. PengeUy, I think these 

«i 1 be sufficient to sho«r him that at one time *' ff " was 

used where «e now use '* F." 

W^. 8. 09,tS» 

(There is at the present moment a gentlemen living in 

the neighbourhood of Plymouth, who spells his name 

with the double f, viz., Mr. £farington.) 

Editor. 

St. Gomonda.— (vo\ 2., ^, 129^ Wettem Antiquarif), 

See *'Archaoiogia Cornubiensis,*' Srd fc'eries, vo\ 12. p. 

427. 
Bbtbtol. 



Thomab Kebslakb. 



^ate^ to ttie illtt$triUiat[n, <lf 



One of our iUuatrationa to this number is of aveiy 
noticeable monument in the Pariah Church of St. Andrew's 
Plymouth. It is affixed to the south walL It isgenerally 
known as the " Citadel Monument, " because Sir John 
Skelton, to whose memory it was erected, was Governor 
of Plymouth, and had his official residence m the atadel 
there. The tablet bears the following inscription :— 

"Herelyeth the body of Sir John Skelton, Knt., Lieut-Gover- 
nor of this place and Deputy Lieut of this CJounty who by Dame 
Bridget Prldeaux his wife had issue five aonns and one daughter 
via John his eldest eonn-who dyed younge. BevlU his second 
Bonn Oroome of the Bed CJhaHiber and Capt. of the Guardea to 
his present Majesty Grenvill his 3rd sonn who dyed younge John 
his 4th sonn: Charles his 5th sonn Elisabeth his daughter who 
likewise dyed younge having loyaUy served his Prince Both in 
his ExUe and since hU Restoration dyed the 24th December Anno 
1672." 

The family to which Sir John Skelton belonged is of 
considerable antiquity in Cumberland and Yorkshire, its 
principal seat behig Armthwaite Castie, which had been 
in the family for several generations prior to 1712, when it 
was sold by Richard Skelton. From the time of Edward 
n. to Henry VIU. the honour of knighthood was held in 
Buccesmon 1^ its members. Sir John Skelton was page of 
honour to Charles IL while in exile, and married Bridget, 



daughter of Sir Peter Prideaux and Lady Christian 
Grenvile, his wife, and granddaughter of Sir Bevil Gren- 
vile. He was knighted and appointed Governor of Ply- 
mouth by King Charles m 1660, and made Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the County of Devon in 1665. He died 
1672. The monument was erected by B^vil Skelton, who, 
at the time of his father's death, was Groom of the Bed- 
chamber and Captain of the Guard, and was afterwards 
knighted. He quartered the arms of Grenvile and 
Prideaux with his own, and married Frances, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Robert Leinster, of Ravely, Huntmg- 
donshire, by whom he had an only son, who, upon com- 
ing of age, took the name of his paternal grandfather. Of 
the five sons named on this monument, three only arrived 
at maturity, viz., the 2nd, Bevil, the 5th, Charles, who 
held a lieutenant*B commission in the French Army; and 
the 4th, John, who settled on one of the Prideaux estates 
in or near the pariah of Modbury. The arms, as represented 
on the monument, were granted by Charles, as the arms 
of " Sir John Skelton, of Plymouth." Bevil Skelton and 
his brother Grenvile were named in honour of their maternal 
great grandfather. Sir Bevil Grenvile. Of John, fourth 
son of Sir John Skelton, of Plymouth, little need be said 
beyond the fact that he married and had two sons, John 
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•nd JkmM, And with the *tle of the PrideaTix ntntei, the 
bunil; declioed, Peter Skelton, of Enuingtoti, •on of Junra 
Sbelton, being the itat who held property in the neigh- 
bonrliood. 

The Ute Dr. John Skelton, of GrenTiUs House, Plf- 
moath, wu ft deMcnduit of tbii funily. 

The armi ore : — At. a fiu beititen tAra hortei' heaili 
Ciyttped ai. Crett, a Korit'i hfid. 

It will be Qotioed that the knight's helmet lUnaountB the 
monument, vhich a of the elaborate and highly-coloured 
■tyle of the period, the knight and hii wife being repre- 
Wnteil a> kneeling on either side of a lectern. 

EniTOH. 

Our second illuitratloD lepreBenta an ancient Norman 
Font in the chuich of St. Mary Steps, Exeter, coneeming 
which the following note may be of interest : — 



" TTiis is a flno ewraple of a NiHiiian font^ deonated 
with the cbusoteristio oniamenta and mooldings of the 
period. The podtion of a Nraniaii font in a btulding 
bearing indkations of ■ later period of ecclesiastical 
architeoture would suggest the probability of the pi^'riacis 
existence of a Nonnan church here, of which the present 
font formed the necessary adjunct. 

Associated with the clock-faoe on the eiteciia of the 
tower of the church are the curious figores known as 
Uatthew the miller and his men, illusbvtions of which 
appeared in our first Tolume. We are indebted to Hr. 
Octavius Ralliiig for the drawing of this font. 

Editob. 
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" Weekly Mercury,'' February ird, 1883. 

DEATH OF MRS. BRAY. 

By the death of Mrs. Bray, in the ninety-third year 
Gff her age, another link between the present and the 
last oentury has been broken. She was the daughter of 
Mr. John Kempe, a descendant of an ancient family, 
and was bum on Christmas Day, 1790. After the 
prematare death in 1821 of her husband (Charles 
Stothard\ who was killed by a fall from a ladder while 
making a drawing in Beer Ferrers Church, in 
Devonshire, Mrs. Bray, with the a distance of her 
brather, Mr. Alfred John Kempe, himself a dist nguished 
antiquary, edited her late husband's incomplete work on 
the *' Monumental Effigies of Great Britain," and in 
1823 published his memoirs. About this time, while on 
a visit to Devonshire, she made the acquaintance of the 
Rev. Edward Atkyns Bray, vicar of Tavistock, and 
afterwards became his wife. Mrs. Bray soon discovered 
interest and employment in tlie legendary lore and 
relics of an unknown antiquity, with which Devonshire 
abounds, and in rambles with her husband she collected 
materials for many works of fictitm founded upon local 
traditions. She also published a large number of 
romances, tales, and other works. In 1857 she again 
became a widow and thenceforward settled in London. 

The above is from the WetUm Timm of 24th January, 
1883. 

Charles Stothard, the beautiful draughtsman of 
monumental effigies, was killed by a fall from a ladder, 
whilst engaged making a drawing of the sntient stained 
glass in the chancel window of Beer Ferrers Church, 
for Lyson's History. I have heard he struck against 
the tomb by the side of the window, and so received the 
fatal injury, the pencil in bis band being Inoken. 

He is buried just oufeside the wail where a tombstone, 
with a long inscription (aa I raneBbsr) reoorda his 



memory, but when I saw it, some few years ago, it waa 
almost i legible from dirt and neglect The Rev. E. A, 
Bray lies under the old arch (>ieing part of the Abbey), 
immediately fronting the entrance to the Bedfonl 
Hotel, in TAvistock churchyard. This also exhibits an 
equally neglected condition. Strange tSat one so fond 
of chronicling the past and its local legends should have 
cared so little for the nearer antecedents of her own 
exiRtanoe. But these matters are generally left to the 
care of si>me Samaritan, and now I hope Stothard s 
tombstone (if it still remains uncared for), will be 
cleanedandlooked to— and its inscription transferred 
to thf« columns of the WuUrn Antiquary, If a mite 
ihould be required to aid to keep his memory green (but 
not in green mould) I have one for such service through 
your hands. Doubtless many others will help. 

Neho. 



AaN INTERESTING DISCOVERY AT 

EXETER. 

I find that no writer in these columns has yet inferred 
to the very interesting discovery which was made in 
South street, Exeter, during the latter part of 1883. 
Whilst excavating on the site of the new Roman 
Catholic Church there, the labourers came upon a por- 
tion of a figure believed to be that of a monastic 
superior, but which was minus the head and shoulderf. 
There remain<;d a part of an outer vestment which waa 
fringed with representations of needlework and ex« 
tended to the waist ; and a robe coming down as far ae 
the nude feet gave evidence of very neat execution. A 
Crook, supposed to represent either a crosier or the 
staff of an abbot, extended the length of the figure. The 
material in which the figure waa wrought was Beer 
■tone, which at the time of the find was in a good state 
of preservation. 

The discovery was ma'Ie in a recess in that portion of 
the site on which, at one time, stood the town residenee 
of the Abbots of Tavistock, the most wealthy an<l 
probably the most ancient of the monastic houses of 
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Devonahire. The Imildiog was named the Bear Inn , 
«ad Mr R. Dymond saya it "probably took it« name 
from the Bere or Bear Gate, which wasao styled in 1286, 
when the Cathedral Close was first surrounded by a 
walL" The inn was rebuilt in 148L. In Prince's 
'< Worthies of Devon " (pub. 1701) it is stated that the 
arms of Tavistock Abbey and of its founder, Ordgar, 
were to be seen in painted glass in the great window of 
the dining-room, with the figure of a man standing on a 
bridge, this being perhaps a rebus on the name of the 
former owner, Bridgman (vide Mr. Dymond's '* Old 
Inns and Taverns of Exeter**). Jenkins, who wrote his 
Hiatnry of Exeter about the beginning of the present 
century, could even then remember that a ' ' gpreat part 
of the old buiUing, particularly the chapel, was stan I 
ing a few years sm e ; they were built with freestone, of 
excellent Gothic workmanship, decorated with fretwork 
panels. Mutilated inscriptions and different sculptqres 
were seen, and over the cornice, even with the battle- 
ments, was a cabossed statue of a bear, holding a 
ragged staff between itff paws,' that being,says Jenkins, 
the badge of the ancient priors of Plympton ''It is 
supposed," he remarks in a foot note, "that from this 
statue the Bear Inn received its appel ation." The 
building at length ceased to be an inn, and, the noted 
Bobert Husaell remodelled it for his great waggon 
establishment. At the time of the threatened French 
invasion in 1798, Russell offered to aanst the Government 
with 300 draught horses. Having acquired great wealth 
he built himself a house on Exmouth Quay, which he 
named "Russell House,'' where he died in 1822, being 
then 63 years of age. Since Russell s time the premises 
have been devoted to various purposes, but all traces of 
the interesting structure » ill soon be s« ept entirely 
away, and in its stead we shall see erected another of 
those edifices which the Roman Catholics are rapidly 
raising all over the country. Further information re- 
garding the Bear Inn may be obtained from Mr. Robert 
Dymond's admirable little pubUcation, " The Old Inns 
and Taverns of Exeter," a work which well repays a 
perusal. 
Eieter. T. J. Nobthy. 



AN OLD PLYMOUTH RONANCE. 

The folio* ing incident, which occurred, I believe 
about 1794, is authentic, and itmightnerrlyforma pretty 
plot for a melodrama. A naval officer employed in the 
fleet in the war with France (at the period when the 
French Revolution 8truo< terror throughout Europe) 
was sent to Plymouth Dock to the Port Admiral with 
important despatch^ with injunctions to strictest 
■eecesy. He came to Plymouth in his sloop by night and 
delivered the despatches to the Admiral, His wife was 
then living at Plymouth Dock. Not wishing to disturb 
the household and to make a fuss about his sudden re- 
turn home, he resolved to enter his house secretly. Being 
sn active sailor, and accustomed to climbing, he scaled 
the gaiden wall and climbed up to the bedroom window 
of the room where his wife slept. She. hearing the 
noise, and fearing thieves, but being a resolute woman 
drew a sword of bar huabands which she used 
occasionally to kill the rate which Inferted the premises. 



When he cautiously raised the sash the flash of a 
sword caught his eye in the moonlight. He had 
only time to call 6ut " Rose,*' or it would have cat him 
down At the welcome, but most unexpected voice the 
sword fell, and he was in his wife's arms. She offered 
many apologies for her rash act, but he pardoned her 
for her courage, and entreated her not to raise the house* 
hold. She lighted a fire, gave him a warm snpper, and 
in the grey morning the sloop was sailing out of the 
sound, no one in l*lymouth except the Admiral and the 
Captain's wife knowing that she had been there, and no 
one knowing to this day the contents of that sealed 
despatch. Those wore thrilling times, and Old Plymouth 
saw many a strange scene. This story might dramatize 
almost as well as the terrible Peniyn tragedy did (of the 
old parents killing their disguised son by mistake), 
only, I fear, the dramatist would be tempted to make the 
sword fall, which it did not, or else many respected in- 
habitants of the Three Towns (descendants of this 
couple) would not have been bom. 

PCKWITH. 



GREAT FIRE AT TIVERTON. 

In the WeaUrn Antiquary t No xcviii., there is an 
interesting note by Mr. Edward Windeatt on the 
"Great Fire at Tiverton, AD 1612. containing a 
"Brief," signed by seven members of the then corporate 
body of Tiverton, to the '* Maior of Totnes and to all 
brethren." Mr. Windeatt states that two of the signa- 
tures are '* almost illegible.'* One of these I can supply 
without doubt, vis , that of "Edward Amey,** who. 
Col. Harding says in the appendix to his *' Bistorical 
Memoirs of Tiverton," p. 35, was one of the " first twelve 
Capital burgesses, "in the then corporate body. 

Edward Amey was evidently a man of mark in those 
days ; his name often crops up, and he was twic 
warden of the parish church, 1615, 1625 The church- 
wardens of Tiverton, from being custodians of se vera! 
important charities, have always been gentlemen of some 
local influence. 

The other illegible name presents more difficulties ; 
the only Nicholat who appears in the Corporation at that 
time was Nicholas Skinner, also one of the first twelve 
capital buigesses. I may hero say I have failed to 
find " Fahyin *' amongst the leading men of Tiverton at 
that period— that name never oooora ; thero is, however* 
a " Nicholas Chamberline," who, in 1613 (the year 
after the Great Fiie), was one of the two churchwardens 
of St Peter's, Tiverton (see Dunsford's History, page 
441), and it may be be was the other gentleman whose 
name Mr. Windeatt failed to decipher. 

Tiverton. HS.Gill. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER 

RALEIGH. 

I have lately beoome po sses sed of a small hot me 
work by this eminent Devon worthy, a deaeriptkm of 

which, with some MS. annotations eoDtalned therein* 
may not be nninteretting. 

W. H. E. WuoRT. 
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The tiUe-page mns thai : — 

TTBV8 HI8T0RI0V8 I \ An JJiffoncol PtTipttUvt ; I 
Disoovering ftU the Empires uid King | domes of the 
World, m they | flourisht respectively under | the f onre 
ImperiaU | Monarehiet. \ 

Faithfully composed out of the most ap | proved 
Authours, and exactly di | gested according to the 
sup I putation of the be.<<t t Chronologm. \ (With a 
•catalogue of the King? and Kmperonrs of { the chiefe 
Nations of the World ) | 

By the late famous and learned Knight | Sir Walter 

Rex nutximua UU eiC. 
QuipoterU Rex eeeeUm, 

London, I Printed by Thomas Sarptr, for Set^amin 
Fisker, 1686. | 

Next follows the dedication :•* 

TO THE MOST | Illustrious and hopefull | Prince \ 
OHARLn, I Prince of &rmi Brittaine Duke | of Corn- 
wall, ftc. I 

The Publisher \ in all Humblenesse | coneeeratet \ This 

Historicall Perspective ; with Appreciation \ Of aU the 

moet eminent Grares and Triumj^iani Oloriee of hie \ 
Hiyhneeee most I Royidl and Benomied Progenitors, 

The Publisher's AdveHisement \ to the Reader. \ 

This excellent Piece (modell to that '^Heroick Worke, 
The Sisiorp of the WorkL) being an exquisite Abstract 
and Summary of all the famous Kingdoms and Empires 
that ever were ; how worthy it is of publick vie «, will 
soon appeare to a discerning judgement. In this 
succinct Hecollection is contrived (by a Dcedalean* 
Hand) the Apotdesma and effect of infinite 
Volumes ; the Origiuall. Prosresse, and Dura- 
tion of the most Glorious Monarchies and flouiisbing 
States of the World. A Synopsis so mainly oonducent 
«nd essentially necessary to the right understanding of 
all Sacred and Secular Histories, as without the conduct 
thereof (the like being never yet extant in English) small 
benefit can aocrew to ordinary readers. To reduce such 
A World of matter, into so compendious forme, can be 
adindg'd oo lesse than an Herculean tasks. But of This, 
vulgar capao^ies are as incompetant judges, as blinde 
Men of Colours. 1 his Perspective is not fitted to the 
dull sight of Self-opinionate Ignaroes. To the intelli- 
gent and judicious Pemser, if It prove a gratefuU 
worke (as to such, undoubtedly it will) the Publication 
may be justly reputed Opera pretiufn. Ave {mi Lector) 
A: faxe huie Opellut or ; cui intiis Ambrosia. 

The little work consists only of 18 pp. unpaged. 

On the back of the title-page are some notes of interest 
which I think are worth transcribing, as being an instal- 
ment towards a bibliography of SirWalter Raleigh. They 
•are as follow : — 

" OpAra Gualtiiri Ks1tf»i^h apnd Blbloth Bodlei. Oxon. 
• oat. Oxon., 1674, pvti seed p. 92. col. 2, 
*'GoaltRaliioh. 

1. " Itinerarium Indicun, sive GuiaocB descriptio, 
<7Va]U»A 1699, A. 8.8. ^r(. Et ifort6. ^^9. 4o. M. 83. 
Art, 

2. *' Same in English. LoDd. 1596. 4o. C. 106. .4r<. 

8. "History of the World. Lond. 1614, R. 4. 10. 
ArL 



4. " Prerogative of Parliaments in England by way 
of Dialogue. Middleb. 1628. -lo. C. 80. Th. Et 4o. E 
I jur. 

6. "Instructions to his Son and Posterity. London 
1632 8o. p. 75. AH. 

6. ** Essayes and Observations on the first Invention 
of Shipping, the misery of Invasion, War, the Navy, 
Royal and Sea-service ; with an Apology for his voyage 
to Guiana. Lond, 1650. 8o. U G Art. BS.'* 

*ilator Afufl Undat, OvM de Pontn, lib. 4. fflsff . 9. 

Edward Ralktoh Moran. 

Oct, 1848, at London. 
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522.— To Sack, or toGivbtbb SAOK.-^One often hears 
some such an expression as this, "Jim has had the sack" or 
"Tom has been sacked," when a workman wished to in- 
form a friend that Jim or Tom has been discharged by 
his employer. 

Is this use of the word peculiar to the West? and is 
there any old custom connected with "giving*' a sack 
when a labourer or other workman is dismissed that 
wculd account for the use of the expression, " he baa 
had the sack," or if the master tbreatens dismissal, that 
will account for h's saying, " I will give hhn the sack." 
I cannot find in the dictionary any hint of the use of 
the word "saoV. 

Dkv9. Junr. 

623.— Coat of Abmb in Pl^ mouth.— On the front of 
a fine old house adjoining the Old Tabernacle, in a 
court in Treville^treet, Plymouth (formerly Briton 
side) is a fine coat of arms, possibly of Spanish origin. 
Can any reader of the Western AnHquarff sfsy from 
whence it came, and to what famOy it belonged? It 
may possibly be a relic of the Spanish Armada. It is 
strange that so few relics of that great fleet, in the 
destruction of which Plymouth men took such a 
prominent pcurt, are known. I'ossibly an inquiry may 
elicit the knowledge of the existence of som- of them. 

Kearlkt. 

524 —Dr. Gioroe Oliver and his Wobks.— The 
well-known Ecclesiastical Antiquary, the Bey. Dr. 
George Oliver of Exeter, died on March 23, 1861, and 
in the obitoary memoir of him that appeared in the 
Oentleman*s Magazine for May of that year, it is stated 
(at p. 576) that he edited a small volume, Merrye 
Bnglaunde, or the Oolden Dapes of Oood Queen Besi» 
No mention of such a work is to be found in any of the 
standard Bibliographical Dictionaries; nor, after a 
somewhat extensive search and enquiry, have I been 
able to glean the slightest traces of the publication of 
such a volume. 

Judging from the title above it issomewhat difflenltto 
oonceive that the doctor would have edited a work of 
this kind. Be that, however, aa it may, I should bo 
glad to reoeive any information on the sabject, to aid 
me in preparing a list of woika written or edited hf 
him, and which I am desirona to make as complete And 
accurate as possible. 

Budleigh Salterton. T. N. BrnmBmu), M.P* 
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355.— BCBIAL "NOBTH AND SoDTH."— One of the 
articles io the South Devon Museum for September, 
18.S4, on " the Antiquities of nkehampton," contains the 
following pas.'iage : — *' It broke out at Sampford 
Courtenay on \/hit-M()nday, in the year 1549. Some 
edicts of Edward the VI. following up the reforma- 
tion, begun by his late father, had excited general dis- 
content. In the west they flew to open rebellion. 
Bisdon says that Hellion, a gentleman, was sUin at 
Sampford in opposing the insurgents ; and that he was 
buried in the churchyard. North and South," V^ hat is 
implied by the record of this peculiar mode of burial ? 
Did it at that period of our history show that it was 
intended to treat his remains with disrespect, and thus 
also indicate that the rector of the parish sympathised 
with the rebels, whom this gentleman opposed? Or 
had not the idea of this position being derogatory, as 
exemplified in the recent case of (so-called) buiial scandal 
at Harlow, then become prevjilent? 

HiBTBKWB. 



Se^K^s. 



Dedication of Branscombk Church -(No. xcviii). 
^The other two churches Mr. H. 6. Tomkins alludes 
to as as dedicated to S. Boniface, are, like Bonchurch, 
both in the Isle of Wight. They are those of Cheshire 
and Bunbury. He mubt have been a' man of consider- 
able muscular power, for he is oftentimes represented, 
in old paintings and sculpture, robed as an Archbibhop 
and chopping down the immense oak tree (known as 
the oak of Jupiter) which for ages had been held in 
superstitious reverence and veneration by the heathen 
Germans. 

I do not know of any other church, save that of 
Branscombe, de ioated to S. Winfred or Winifred. In 
Bransoombe churchvard lies Joseph Braddick, who died 
in 1673. His gprave is on the south side of the church. 
The inscription is very quaint. It begins : — 

** strong and in laboar, 
Hudditnly be reels, 
Death oame behind him 
And itnick op bis hceU." 
I have forgotten the rest; perhaps some gentle reader 
will oblige. 
Exeter. Harbt Hbmb. 

FooTT.— The word "[Footy,** introduced by one of 
yoor correspondents, *' Hibyskwe.** is only a Cornish 
pronunciation of the English word **Futy,'' which 
means foolish, or silly, and has its root in the Latin 
word " futiUs." 
Peckbam. JoBKFH Caktwbioht 

OBBSTONK, OSAN, ObBBTOIT, HIAB PLTK01JTH.->MaT 

I venture to soggest that the original name of this 
village was Oreitone T Hs probable conniption, or rather 
abbrevialion, to Osan, evidently of and ent date* exists 
111 partial use, among the villagers at this day. But the 
name of Orestone was, also, nntil a f^w yeefs ago. very 
generally used. The present oormpHoo to Omiim ia 
one of quite modem days, say, twenty^five years linoe. I 



Two miles or so distant from this place, at a quiet coatft 
spot, there is a large furze-brake dotted over with rocka 
and stones, which are besprinkled throughout with a 
valuable ore (though not in sufficient quantity to 
utilize). This brake has borne, from time immcmonal. 
the name of "' Orestone Brake," and the bay at its foot 
" Orestone-Bay." May not the village have derived ita 
name imder similar circumstances? Small veins of 
mineral are frequent in the neighbourhood, and such 
abbreviations as Osan for Orestone are, in names m 
frequent use, of common occurrence. 

Ij. a. c. 

516.— Plthouth Thiologioal LrrnLATURB.— In 
answer io " W. S. L. S.,'* I may say that I have a copy 
of a published sermon by the Bev. H. A. O reaves. It 
is entit*ed '* A New Yearns Kemembrancer," preached 
before the Mayor and Corporation of the Borough, on 
Sunday, January 1st, 1865, and printed at their request. 

Besides this, Mr. Worth, in his Three Towns Bihlio- 
thfca, mentions ''a sermon preached at St. Oeoiges 
Chapel, East Stonehonse, Sunday, June Slst, 1S40, on 
the occasion of the preservation of her Majesty the 
Queen from a traitorous attempt upon her life." 

Beyond these I have never heard of anjrthing pub- 
lished from his pen. In the Charles* Parochial Maga- 
zine for January, February, March, July, and August, 
of the year 1981, will be found lists of the works 

of the Rev. Dr Hawker. 

A Young PLTirouTHiAif. 

Will our correspondent kindly oblige us with a copy 

of the Nos. of the "Charles Church Parochial 

Magazine" containing this list, to sdd to our collections 

towards a Bibliography of Devonshire. 

Edttob. 

Pbedscessobs of TBI Cblts.— I should like to point 
out to your conespondent ''Porthminster," that the 
evidence for Britain having been inhabited prior to the 
Celtic races founding a settlement here liei in the 
character of the remains that are found of a different 
and older people. 

This,I believe is generally aocepted,andinan admirable 
article in the Com?uU for Nov. 1882, named ** A Comer 
lit Devon "(which is worthy of being studiei by all your 
readers), the writer says : "In southern Devon, this 
primitive stratum of place-names is represented by the 
names of all the hills and rivers, some of which c ui be 
explained by means of the Celtic dialect, while others 
bear no meaning at all in any known tongue, but 
descend to us, in all probability, from thott eartier 
neolUhie inhabitants whose poiUhed itone teeapon* are 
still picked up among the camps of the Axe Valley, and 
whose barrows and cromlechs still thickly stud the 
bare wind-swept summits of Dartmoor and Haidon." 

Hibtskwe 
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*THE PRESS IN THE WEST. 

The ExdiT and Plymouth Ckusette dates from 
A.D. 1772. There are only tweoty-six provincial 
newspapere older in all Enfcland. The earliest is 
Berrow*8 WorceUer Joumaf, which was first published 
A.D. 1090. It is the io^e survivor of the seventeenth 
century. The early copies of the Bxeter and Plymouth 
Cfazette (then always styled " Woolmer s Exeter and 
Plymouth Gazette") are double sheets, each of five 
columns, and measuring 22 inches by 16 inches. 
The one I have before me that siae is dated January 1, 
1814. The publication was a weekly one, and continued 
■o to be until AD. 1863, when a " Daily Telegram " 
WM first, and has ever since been , issued. The paper 
for January 1, 1814, is tie first number of '*y ol xxiU," 
Its price was :^" ft^d. (stamp duty .^., paper and 
print 3d).'' This price continued until Saturday, 
September 2, 1815, when it was raised to 7d. - In the 
copy for that day the following announcement occurs : — 

" JE#The printer respectfully aoquaintb his numerous 
subscribers that the new duty of ons balfpxnnt 
upon each newspaper took place yesterday, by order of 
Government. The price of the Exctkb and Pltmodth 
Gazbtti is therefore unavoidably increased (in common 
with every other newspaper) to SBVKNPKNOK.** At the 
end of the last column of the third page, is printed :— 
" Exeter : printed and published by S. Woolmbr, at 
the oflioe. No. 236, Fore-street, where orders and 
advertisements are requested to be sept early in the 
week— or through the medium of the following agents :— 
Me88rs.Newtonand Co., No. 5, Warwick-square, and 
Mr. J. White, No. 83, Fleet-street, London, Messrs. 
Nettleton and Son, Plymouth, Messrs. Hoxland, Cross, 
and Colman, Plymouth-Dock, Mr. Salter, Dartmouth, 
Mr. Syle, and Mr. Avery, Barnstaple, Mrs. GrifSths, 
Mr. Handford, and Mr. Barret, Bideford, Mrs. Oatway, 
and Mr. Teo, Torrington, Mr. Croydon, Tbinomouth, 
Mr. Daw, Totnee, Mr. Parford, Tavistock, Miss Brans- 
comb, Kingsbridge, Mr. Hannaford, Ashburton, Mr. 
Salter, Tiverton, Mr. Style, Bampton, Mr. Treleaven, 
Moreton, Mr. Martin, Launceston, Mrs. Symons, 
Redruth, and Mr. Trembath, Penzance. It may also 
be seen at Peele's and the Chapter Coffee houses, 
London, where it is regularly filed.'* 

At breakfast this morning (New Year's Day, 1883, I 
found on my table, as usual the Bxeter and Plymouth 
Gaaetie Daily T^kgram, Its price to non-subscribers is 
one ha^f-penny ; it consists of a double sheet, each page 
of five columns, and it measures 20{ inches by 15 inches. 
The issne is headed iVol. ex.. No. 11,295, and at the end 
I read: — 

** ExmB. Printed and Published by and for the pro- 
prietors, GaoBOB Thomas Donibthobpk and Wiluam 
Bbodo, at their printing offioes,No. 2'29, High street. In 
the Parish of St. Stephen, in the City of Exeter." 

The Skrewrifwry Chronide, and Sampthire Chroniek, 
were both started in the same year aa the Mxeter and 
Plymou^i Oaxette. The E'aKfer Flyifig Pott is nine years 



older than its contemporary. It dates from A.D. 1763. 
A stiU earlier publication b the Wettem Oatette and 
tlying Poet (Yeovil), first published in 1736. Th€ 
Brietol Tim^e (now Brieiol Timee and Mirror) was estab- 
lished in 1735. The oldest paper in Cornwall is the 
Boyal ComwaliGazetU (AD. 1801). Of the 1,230 pro- 
vincial newspapers in existence in England alone, all, 
save forty-one of them, date from the present century. 
Exeter. Habbt Hues. 



VERSE ON SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
I met with the enclosed in the "Portfolio,** A.D. 
1821, which may possibly be a mite to your store. 

BsNHAM Staffobd, F.G.S., &o. 
Maidstone. 

'* An old writer on (Jueen Elizabeth and Sir Francis 
Drake says— 

Oh nature ! to old Bngbnd still 
CoBtlirae these mistakes 
BtlU give Bs for onr Kings suoh Quseaa 
And for oar dux such Dmkes." 



THE QUAKERS' MEETING HOUSE AND 
BURIAL GROUND, MEMBURY, DEVON. 

There is an interesting old meeting house and burial 
ground, belonging to the Quakers, at Membury, near 
Axminster. 

The meeting house is a strong stone but somewhat rude 
building, entered from one of the lanes, and is quite 
devoid of ornament. Two small windows, and a doorway 
face the road,and atone end,out8ide,a flight of stone steps 
lead up tu the entrance to the gallery; inside all is dis- 
mantled, but a portion of the gallery remains. It is now 
used as a farmer s storehouse. 

The burial ground is some distance from the meeting 
house, toward the top of the hill ; a narrow lane leads 
to it* and it is formed of a small triangular enclosure 
taken out from a field, fenced off by an ordinary hedge. 
Inside are two or three decaying stones, The following in- 
scriptions are all recoverable :-- 
" Here lyeth the Body of Ann the wife of Edward 
Smith of Clockham near Axminster who died the 17 
of October, 1717. aged 72 years, mother of the two 
children mentioned on the other side." 
" Here lyeth the body of Thomas ye son of Edward and 
Anne Smith, who died ye 26 of October, 1779(?) in ye 
51 year of his age." 
" Here lyeth ye body of Ann the wife of Joseph Gillett 
of Chard, and datlr of Edward and Ann Smith of 

Cloakham who died June 17 >- 

She was during her marriage state a prudent wife, 
and in her whole life a dutiful child, and died most 
lamented by her affectionate parents, her husband 
and brother. " 
The peculiarity of this stone is, it has an inscriptioD 
on e »ch side, a sort of palimpsest. 

The little burying ground is greatly neglected and 
overgrown. 

Cloakham House is beautifully situate on an acclivity 
finely wooded, overlooking the Axe, close to Axminster ; 
it appears to haye been erected by (the above ?) Edward 
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Smith about the year 1732. His niece bronghtthe pro- 
perty by marriage in 1773 to William Kennaway, Esq. 

It is now the property of Mr. Henzy Knight. 

R. 



EXPECTED INVASION BY SPANIARDS, 

l602. 

Among the mnnimente of the Corporation of Totnes 
is a letter of Sir Edward Seymour, date 1602, as to ex- 
pected invasion of Spaniards and examination of town's 
arms. It is as follows : — 

*' Havinge about eight cf the dooke this psent day 
received Ires from the Lo leeve tenant of this Ck>uatye 
purportinge the effecte of some intelligence geven touch- 
inge the psent proparacon of the Spaoyards to come 
for England wth a greate force, and in regard thereof 
requyreth that a viewe of the Armes belonginge to the 
tieaned Companyes be f ourthwth taken and the defects 
thereof psented onto his Lop and his deputies on Thurs- 
day in the Sessions weeke next at Exeter And in the 
meantyme to cause the insufficient Armes to be 
amended These are therefore to will and requyer you 
and every of you in your several divisions at some con- 
veynyent tyme in the Easier weelie to take viewe of all 
the Armes apptaynynge to the trayned soldyers and to 
take spedaU notes of the defects and make oertyficate 
to his Lop and the rest at the tyme before prescribed. 
And further that you geve direocon for the dew watch- 
Inge of Beacons as in former tyme hath byn 
accustomed, hereof fayle you not as you will answer the 
negleote at yor pill geoven the 80th of Marye 1602 

Yor Loving friende 

Edward Sithoub.'* 

The Sir Edward Seymour who wrote this letter died 
in 1613, and I hav*) in my possession a copy of the 
Funeral Sermon preached for him by *' Bamby Potter, 
bachelor in Divinite, Fellow of Queenes College in 
OWord and Preacher to the Towne of Totnes in Devon." 
It is a very curious production, and is dedicated " To 
the Right Worshipful Sr. Edward Giles, Knight, High 
fflwrife of Devon," and his wife Lady Mary Giles, and 
is dated from Sir Edward's house at Bowdon, Totnes 
August 2i, 1613. 

Potter was afterwards Bishop of Carlisle. 

Totnes. Edwabd Windbatt. 



THE EARLY DAYS OF PLYMOUTH^ 

DOCK. 

An account of the progress of the New Dock at Ply 
mouth, dated December, 1694, shews that E. Dummer 
was orderwi, 23rd September, 1680, to go to Plymouth to 
select a site for a dry dock. In consequence of his re- 
port the Admiralty decided to build one at Point 
Froward, in the Hamose, but Capt. Greenhill, H.M. 
agent, at Plymouth, objected and proposed the Slate 
Quarry at the Ferry, over against Saltash, as more 
convenient. Dummei overruled the objection, and con- 
tracted with Hobert Waters, dOth December, 1690, for a 
single dry dock at Point Froward. Dummer then advised 
hiaMaiestytoconstroctaseeond dockor baain« or an outer 
protection to the dry dock. Dimensions of the proposed 



dry dock,length 230 ft, breadth at the gates 50 ft, beisiit 
of do. 22 ft Total cost cf the dry dock £9,760 9b. llfcL; 
of the wet dock £12,137 4s. 9d. A natural cove about 
300 ft long and the same broad was available for the 
basin. The excavation furnished materials for " abomt 
four acres of new ground advanced upon and within th« 
flux of the sea." 

The account has eight well-executed drawingi, aho^r- 
ing '* the progressof the work, dimension of the buiIdii^{B^ 
and estimates of costs." It winds up thus : *' And 
although the difficulties of entering into the River of 
Bamoze from sea seem very important and stroncr ^ 
nevertheless, I think it will become the consideration of 
this Board for preventing the danger of boates and small 
imbarcations from attempting a sudden mischeiffe, to 
pray the care of my Lords of the Admiralty, that ilia 
preeent batteries on the island, and on the maine on bath 
sides, in the narrowest part, and mouth of that Biver bee . 
augmented." (Lansdown MS., SI7.) 

London, Wtvxbh Gulb. 



A WEST COUNTRY CHRISTENING 

CUSTOM. 

Further correspondence in the *'W. ICN.*' upon 
this subject seems well worthy of note. "J. C.** 
writes :~ 

" The custom was one commonly observed in the 
Meneage district in my youth. About 30 yean agO| «t 
the christening of a brother, and when the family party 
were ready for the walk to afternoon service in Cury 
Church, I well recollect seeing the old nurse wrap in m 
pure white sheet of paper what she called the 'cheeld*« 
fuggan.' This was a cake, with currants and plenty of 
saffron, about the size over of a modem tea plate. It 
was to be given to the first person met on retumins, 
after the child was christened. It happened that aa 
most of the parishioners were at the service no one was 
met until near home, almost a mile from church, when a 
tipsy village carpenter rambled around a comer right 
against our party, and received the cake. Regrets were 
expressed that the 'cheeld*s fuggan* should have lallea 
to the lot of this notoriously evil liver, and my idea theift 
was that it was a bad omen. However, as my brotfaar 
has alwasrs been a veritable Bechabite, enjoys good 
health, a contented mind, and enough of this world*a 
goods to satisfy very moderate wants, no evil can thua 
far be traced to this mischance." 
Mr. J. Q. Couch, of Bodmin, says : ~ 

''The custom, once so common in Oorawall, bat 
now lingering only in secluded spots, as recorded by 
your correspondent, * R.K.,* may receive some illus- 
tration from the following note in my 'East Cornwall 
Glossary,' in explanation of the word *kimbly,' which 
is there said to be ' the name of a thing, commoifly a 
piece of bread, which is given under peculiar cironm- 
stances at weddings and christenings.' It refen to a 
cus*^om which probably at some time was general ; but 
now eiists only at Pdperro, aa far as I know. When 
the parties set out from the house to go to the church« 
or on their business, one person is sent before them 
with this selected piece of bread in his or her hand (a 
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^wofBun is commonly prefemd for this office), and the 
piece is giTen to the fint individual thftt ia met. I in- 
terpret it to have some reference to the idea of ^e enl 
eye and its inflaence, which might fill on the mailed 
peraons or on the cluld, which is sought to be aveHed 
by this unexpected gift. It is also observed at births, in 
Older that by this gift envy may be turned away from 
the infant or happy parents. This kimbly is commonly 
given to the penon bringing the first news to those in- 
terested in the birth 

**This record of the name and thing is due to the 
late Jonathan Couch, oi Polperro. I had thought that 
the custom was dead. I should like to hear if the 
coachman knows the word 'kimbly. '" 

Mr. William PengeUy, F.R S., of Torquay, alsu 
testifies to personal acquaintance with the custom 
in the days of his youth. He writes :— 

The custom described by <B. K.' is one. 
I witnessed very frequently at Looe, in S. E. 
Cornwall, from 50 to 65 years aga I believe it is 
' correct to say that the gift was there a small cake, 
made for the occasion, and termed the christenir g crib, 
a crib of bread or c*ke being a provindalism for a bit 
of bread, ftc. 

Ill his 'History of Polperro' (1871, p. 129), about 
three miles from Looe, Ifr. Couch says, ' At weddings 
and christenings it was formerly the custom when the 
party set out for church for one person to be sent before 
with a piece of bread or cake in his or her hand (a woman 
was usually selected for the office), and this was pre- 
sented to the first person met in the procession. The 
g:ift was called the kimbly, and was also given at births 
to the person who brought the 6rst news to those 
interested in the new arrival.' See, also, 'Notes and 
Queries,' 4th s., viii. 506, and ix. 129 ; Henderson's 
"Folk Lore of N. Counties of Eng.' (1879, p. 12); and 
Gregor 8 'Folk Lore of N. E Scotland' (1881, p. 12) " 

Probably moro particnlarsrelative to this most curious 
custom may be forthcoming, which «e shall have much 
pleasure m inserting in future issues of the WuUm 
Antiquary, 

Communicated. 



Rrapidcal anecdotes? Some of these in this case are of 
marked interest, I believe. The inclusion of matter of 
this kind would augment the general popularity of the 
work, but also might augment greatly its size. Mra. 
Bray's life, I understand, is vezy interesting. 

2. How should the works be described? By a mere 
stationer's heading(like an advertlBement),or with ashorfc 
account of the work? Mrs. Bray's works weie of variable 
value and local importance. 

If the matter of time should be considered, I woulj^ 
suggest that one or other of the editors should work at 
the Devonshire MSS., which, I believe, exist at Exeter 
Cathedral. Some of these are of interest and probably 
would be among the oldest works of a strictly Devonshire 
character. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S, 



§tteipe^. 



DEVONSHIRE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

It is sometimes said that ** what is once fairly beg^n is 
half finished," and so I hope you will excuse' my suggest- 
ing a mode of commendng to deal with the vast mass of 
materials which must be at hand forthe formation of the 
proposed Bibliotheca DevoniensiB. One of the practical 
difficulties is to settle, when you have the name of an 
author, what details and dates it would be suitable to 
mention, and how his or her works should be described. 
Now, since the New Tear, we have lost, I believe, a cele- 
brated Devonian authoress, Mrs. Bray. Let me suggest 
that the promoters of the Bibliotheca should commence 
with her history and works, details of which must now 
be available in the various obituaries of her which are 
being published. The questions which suggest themselves 
in relation to her are : — 

1. Should we give a mere bare account of her birth, 
reeideooe in the county, and death, or include bio- 



626.— Pltxooth Pibiodioalb.— May I suggest the 
publication in the WtUem ArUiquary of a h'st of the 
numerous magazmes, newspapers, and other serial pub- 
lications, which have from time to time emanated from 
the Plymouth press ? Such a h'st would be of great 
interest. 

6iu>Hiur. 

(Such a list shall be prepared to appear at the earliest 
opportunity, as a contribution to the projected Biblio- 
graphical Lists.) 

Edxtob. 

527.— Eoo BocKLAim.— What is the derivation and 
meaning of the first word in this curious place-name?. 

Buckland Brewer, Buckland-in-the-Moor, Buckland 
Monachorum, seeming easily explained differentiations 
of various Bucklands of the county ; but Egg Buckland, 
though it reads as glibly as the rest, can scarcely have 
anything to do with the produce of the poultry yard, 

HiBTSKWZ. 

528.— Cabtli of A8Rbc7BT,Co. Devon.— Whatare the 
arms and quarterings of this family ? Did they at any 
time bear a chevron between three cocke ? Any notes rela- 
tive to the family would oblige. 

6. T. WiNDTIB-MOBBBi: 

Southampton. 

629.— A Waubond MoffTTHKRT w Otfibt St. Mabt 
Chdboh.— In one of the chantries in this church there 
is a monument of some size, the inscription has perished, 
having probably been painted or gilded on only. The 
arms are, three buOe* faeet, with mullet for difference 
(Walrond), impaling-three gariandt (Duke?) ereet, a 
leopard. It is somewhathigh up, and in a dark place. 

It would be interesting to know who he wae, 
especially in these days of the Walrond-RoUe contro- 
versy of heirship. It does not appe»r to' have been 
noted by topogn^hers. A reference to the church 
register would pcobablj decide the matter. 

A. 
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Anoixmt Use of Double Littbbb.— TTMfem Anti- 
quary ^ xcix.^Afl discuasion is invited respecting the 
origin of the ancient use of double letters -often in place 
of capitals— I venture to saggest that the instances in 
question are derived from the Welsh language, the 
alphabet of which, as is well known, contains thirteen 
single, and teven double contonanU, We have an 
ekample of the double "ff," and the " dd," occurring as 
tl^e initial and tennln*! letters in the Welsh word 
Fforddf a way or passage; whence our English, 
"Ford." Again, in "ei Dduw," his Grod, we have i»n 
iiistance of the double '' Dd," forming the initial letter 
of this sacred name. The double '* LI " will readily 
suggest itself in many names which begin with " Llan," 
A church, and the presence of this particular double 
letter *'in Lloyd and Llewellen and other Welsh 
names," has already been noticed in vel. i., p 128, of 
the WeUem Antiquary, Wherever, therefore, these 
double letters occur in ancient English deeds and 
writings, it may, Ithink,be fairly concluded that we owe 
them originally to the Welsh. 

Taunton. James H. Fbinq. 

Carbw's " SaBYBT or Cornwall," xoix.— Hawke- 
trees, p. 21.— This being said to be the appellation of 
the '* statute standles " may be explained by a reference 
to E. Cole's dictionary, where under, " Standel,*' he gives 
the definition, " a young store-oak, whereof twelve 
must be left standing at the felling an acre of wood." 

Whitsull. — Webster gives this, with the explanation, 
" a provincial word for white-meat or milk, suur milk, 
cheese, curds, or butter," and refers to Cartw for its em- 
ployment." HiBTSKWE. 

518.— Gbibble (yo. xcix.).— " Kearley," referring to 

young apple-trees being called " gribbles," enquires : — 

" Is this a Devonshire provincialism, or a genuine and 

general term, the same as 'chibbles' or *chibbels,' for 
young onions f* 

Surely the noun ^' chibble " is not an understood word 
outside the West Country ? It is certainly never used 
in the North of England, nor in London. In the latter 
city, in such delectable neighbourhoods as the Dials, 
and the Cut, onions are familiarly termed "Hing'ons.*' 

I remember, years ago, when living in an out-of-the- 
way place in the North of Ireland, sitting one night by a 
bright peat fire in company with a particularly nice 
little Irish girl. The <' old folks " had gone to bed, and 
we had sat cosily together for some little 
time, when all of a sudden Bzidget pouted 
her pretty lips, and looking reproachfully at 
me from under her beautiful dark eyelashes, cried " Oh 
Horry, Horry— sure yeVe been siting Scalltons," 
" Scallions " is an Irish (and, I believe, Sootoh too) word 
for onions. 

Exeter. Habrt Hems. 

According to Halliwell*s Archaic Dictionary, this word 
means a shoot from a tree, a short cutting from one, a 
west country word. I also enquired of a North Devon 
friend if hehad heard it,and he informed me that it was the 
common name for young apples trees. I bunted for 
this w rd ia about twenty dictionaries, in French, 



German, Anglo Saion, Gkelio, Greek, Latin, «nd-i 
several English, both ancient and modem, without bong 
successful ; at last I pitched upon a word in Ylezra s 
Portuguese and English Dictionary, which, I think, may 
probably be the root of the word '* Gribble*' ; it is 
Grelir, to sprout, to put forth sprouts. Quegreta 
antes de se meter na terra ou de ser semeado como a 
cevada, &c. The Spanish word Grenuda^ the first 
shoots of a vine, is as will be seen veiy closely related 
to the Portuguese. The word ** Gribble," might be 
derived from the Italian word OrilldjOf barren or 
unfruitful. I may be wrong, but it strikes me that 
the word in use here in Devon is a corruption of the 
above. Words of all lang^uages are imported, and are 
caught up and get so much altered in the pronuncia- 
tion by uncultured persons, that it becomes very difii* 

cult to trace them home. 
Eieter. E. Paeftit. 
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THE DARTMOOR PRESERVATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

* _ 

The following is the copy of a circular recently iaue^ 
relating to this important matter, to which we gladly give 
insertion in these columns : — Committee— Buckfastleigh 
Centre, J. Hamlyn ; Okehampton Centre, Rev. T. H. Buck- 
worth ; Plympton Centre, Thos. Biilteel and J. Brooking 
Bowe; Tavistock Centre, C. C. Collier; Widecombe 
Centre, B. Dymond. Chairman, J. Brooking Bowe. Hon. 
Treasurer and Secretary, E Feamley Tanner. Bankers, 
Messrs. Harris, Bulteel, and Co., Naval Bank, Plymouth. 

OBJECTS. 

1. To preserve rights of way, pasturage, and blackwood 
on the Forest and the contiguous Commons, as by ancient 
usage and custom prescribed. 

2. To preventthe enclosure of open ground by local land- 
owners as against the rights of Venville Owners and 
Commoners. To protect and (if needs be) to take action 
against proposed enclosures of Commons and portions of 
the Forest, and against recent enclosures overriding any 
rights of Venville owners or Commoners. 

3. To protect and, as far as possible, preserve the existing 
Cromlechs, Cairns, Circles, Kistvaens, Tor8,and landmarks 
of historic interest, and to prevent the removal of granite 
from the foot of tors. 

The Moor has been divided into five districts, with 
centres at Okehampton, Tavistock, Plympton, Buckfast- 
leigh, and Widecombe. 

Each centre is represented on the committee, and any 
matter of importance addressed to the representative of 
any district will from time to time be brought before the 
General Committee f er action to be taken thereon if 
thought fit. 

A subscription of not less than 10/- per annum will con- 
stitute membership, and a donation of £25 a life member- 
ship. An account has been opened at the Naval Bank, 
Whin^le-street, Plymouth, to the credit of which sub* 
soriptions and donations may be paid. 
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DKVONSHIRE WORDS AND PHRASES. 

'* IVe broke the heart of 'en ** was reoentlj lued in my 
hearing to give the inf onnation that the mt^ior part of a 
certain work had been aooompliehed. 

" Draahel " used to be a common word for the flail lued 
in threehing com in the bam, but I suppose the ** thresh- 
ing machine " has even in the West driven the object out 
of Qse, and the name will naturally soon be forgotten 
too. ' 

" I had a middling few of them before Christmas " was 
the mode taken by one person to signify that she really 
had had a toleraUy latye quarUitjf of the article in fl|nee- 
tion, and that therefore she did not want to replenish the 
stock. 

Dr.Ebrris-Bickford*s list of Oomish phrases in No. xdx. 
is so full that one can scarcely expect to add to it, but I 
have heard the expression *' Proud as a Pilchard"; and 
these, ** Dead as a door-nail," and "Weak as a rat," 
are, no doubt, only variations of those he gives. 

HlBYHKWB. 



DEVONSHIRE SHIPPING AND PIRATES 
IN 17TH CENTURY. 

There is preserved among the Corporation papers of 
Totnes a.letter from the Mayor, Recorder, Ac., of Exeter, 
respecting pirates in 1613. 
It is addressed on back — 

" To the Worshipll our loving friend 
the Mayor of the Town of 
Tottnes geve these." 
•*Gk)od Mr Maior, Whereas wee have receved a 
Comaeion under the Scale of my Lord Admirall for the 
Apprehension of such Piratts as doe daily comitt grevious 
Robberyes uppon the Marchants of this Kingdome and 
others wch are in Leauge wth his Matie as by this inclosed 
Lerre from the Lords of the Counsell hereth sent unto you 
will appeare Wee therefore Doe send unto yone the sayd 
Lerre by wchyoue may understande more fully what is 
desired prayinge youe to make the Marchants of your 
Towne acquented thereof and to appoint some one or two 
of them to be here this next weeke if it may be on Thurs- 
day wth whome wee may have conference touchinge this 
buisnes wch concerns both youe and our selif es : wee 
psume that some of yone shalbe occasioned to be here this 
Sessions wch will save both charge and labor The I ords 
of the Counsell will expect our speedy answere to this 
buisnes wherfor wee praye you not to neglect it that soe 
of all parts may be founde dewtifull And soe wth our 
best wishes woe ende and Rest— Tour lovinge frends 

Wm Newcomb Maior 
Wytt Martyn Recorder 
John Gowell 
Tho Walker 
JohnProQse 
Hyng Crossinge 
Walter Borough " 
Exon the 10th of Aprill 1613. 

The merchants of Dartmouth, Totnes, and Exeter, 
appear to have suffered a great deal from piratesin the 17th 
century. In an old book belonging to the Corporation of 



and Burgesses of Dartmouth, under their common seal, 
dated 5th July, 1615, that Thomas Newman, of Dart- 
mouth, had had a ship of 120 tons captured by Turkish 
Pirates as she was returning from Marseilles, and the 
certificate mentions that the Turkish pirates of Tunis and 
Algiers bad captured the following 10 ships : — 

The Amitie taken worth at least £3000 

The Unitye taken worth 060O 

The SweiNstake taken worth 0750 

The Dament taken worth 0450 

The Angallant taken worth 1060 

The Lyon taken worth 0500 

The (name left blank) of Kingswear taken worth 300 

The hande work of God taken worth 2000 

The GuUard taken worth 0150 

The Frauncis taken worth 0200 

The certificate also mentions many sailors as being taken 
prisoners. 

In 1636 John T ewkenor, of Dartmouth, writes the 
Mayor of Totnes, Thomas Martin, as to his efforts to 
induce the Government to suppress the Turkish pirates 
and secure trade. 

Totnes. Edward Windsatt. 



ABSCONDING OF MOLLY THE 

HORNiiR. 

" From his family John Dennis, of the parish of Wendron* 
on Wednesday, the 7th March instant (1821). He went off 
with a woman Elizabeth Johns. He is about 4 feet 6 
inches high, 35 years old, fair complexion, flaxen hair, 
blue eyes, and has a protuberance on lib back ; he is some* 
thing short on the left side, and limps on his left leg ; 
walks awkward, but very nimble. He wore away a nan- 
keen short coat, white waistcoat, and barragan trousers ; 
he also carried off other clothes, siieaks in a soft manner, 
can play on the violin, has been accustomed to travel with 
show-men, and Merry Andrews, generally called by the 
feminine appellation of *Molly the Homer.' 

Eliatbeth Johns is about 30 years of age, somewhat of 
a sallow complexion, dark hair, black eyes, rather under 
the common size, and of a genteel api>earancc. It is sup* 
posed the fugitives are gone in a route towards Launcoston. 
It is earnestly desired that no one will countenance or sup- 
port them, as he has left a wife and four small children 
who are ill of the small-pox, so that he may be necessitated 
to return to his distressed family.** 

The above extraordinary and 'curious advertisement is 
from the West Briton of the 23rd March, 1821. 

15, Queen Anne's Gate. GiSO. C. BOASB. 



Queries. 

530.--OBJBcnoN'TO Wahhiko on Nkw Trar*s DAT.— 
As a householder I havemet (in Plymouth) with the decided 
objection on the part of female domestics to do the 
family washing on New Tear*s Day. 

Is this sniieralitidus objection peculiar to the West of 
En^and, and does it affect other classes of workers? 



_ 531.— FOOTT— FCTT.—Wm BIr. Cartwri^t oblige me 

Dlitm^th ii7wpy7f7o7rtmIite of the' Mayor. BaiUff, 1 with a passage in which the word " Futy " is used as aa 

M 
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ordinary English word with a signification showing it to 
derivable from the Latin futi'is ? I have searched the 
dictionaries at my command but cannot find any mention 
of the word. 

I may say that I did not introduce the word, but remarked 
on it as quoted by Mr. Hems. 

HlBTSKWE. 

532.— The Descent of the Wedding Ring.— It is a 
country custom in North Devon, acquiesced in as a matter 
of course, that on the death of the mother of a family her 
wedding ring shall go to her yoimgest daughter. Is this 
purely local, or general ? N.D. 

533.— Pahr Family op Devonshire.— Can anyone 
assist me or give me any information relating to the his- 
tory of the Parr family of Devonshire ? Does the name 
occur in any records of Devonshire prior to the year 
1500? Parr. 

534.— Cleve AND Winter.— The following interesting 

communication has been received from the corresponding 

secretary of tiie Maine Historical Society, Portland, 

Maine, U.S. Information on the jwints named is earnestly 

solicited. 

Editor. 

" Sir,— I am editing the Trelawny Papers formerly 
belonging to Robert Trelawny, a merchant, and former 
Mayor of Plymouth, and am greatly in want of iwirticulars 
resi)ecting his agent, John Winter, and of George Cleve, 
or Cleeves, both of whom came from Plymouth here about 
1630. I desire to know the dates of their birth, marriages, 
and the births of their children ; and especially do I want 
to know of the ancestry of Cleeves, who was the founder 
of Portland, and a man of importance, but of whose early 
history nothing is known in this country. A search of the 
parish records and the Records of the Plymouth Corpora- 
tion might reveal important facts. Can you aid me in 
this search for iiartlculars respecting these men? If you 
can, I shall be under great obligation.— Yours truly, 

J. P. Baxter. 

P.S.— The late Rev. C. T. Collins Trelawny furnished 
all the information accessible concerning Robert Trelawny, 
his ancestor, and of Sir Ferd. Gorges, but failed to throw 
any light upon the persons mentioned, not being able to 
attend to the matter, owmg to his failing health. The 
memory of a man like Cleeves should be rescued from 
oblivion. — J. P. B. 

535.— Anti-Newtonian Institution.— Can you inform 
me who was the writer of this satire, the title page of 
which runs thus :— The | Anti-Newtonian | Institu- 
tion. I A Satire, | in two Cantos. | By a Cornu- 
BIAN. I ? It has no date or place of publication, but 
relates, I believe, to a learned society in Cornwall. 

A BiBUOMANIAO. 

[In Messrs. Boase and Courtney's " Bibliotheca Comu-. 
biensis" this work is ascribed to H. J. Daniel, who has 
written so many poetical and other trifles. It was pri- 
vately printed in 1836 at Devonport by Bliaa Keys, and 
relates, we believe, to a scientific institution then existing 
at Liskeard, the members of which are respectively 
satirized by the writer. Perhaps some old inhabitant of 
Liskeard can identify some of the principal characters, or 
the author— who is still living— may give the due]. 

Bditob. 
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De\'0N8Hire Dialect.— The "steins" used for pickling 

butter, as referred to in Mr. C. K Mathews's letter, are* 

I think I may venture to assert, made of stoneware or 

stone-china, and no doubt the name is a misiironunciation 

of "stone." "Nuttall" gives "stein, V. a., to line with 

stone or brick, as a well." 

Devs. Jcnr. 

The Duke of AVellington at Plymouth.— I hoi>e the 
following replies to the second and third of Mr. G. Boase'a 
queries, in his very interesting note on the Duke of 
"Wellington's visit to Plymouth in 1819, are correct : — 

The bells were, I should think, those of the Dockyard 
chai)el, which were rung on grand occasions. 

The lines were those of Devonport, — the old fortific^i- 
tions of the town, which used to be, and I think still arc, 
so called. 

I have heard traditions of Sir Dennis Pack. I believe 
he was a distinguished soldier. Can anyone give me his 
services ? 

Newlyn. W. S. Lach-Sztrma. 

Replying to Mr. Boasu's queries in your last issue, I 
think there can be little doubt that the " Devoniwrt 
Lines " were those which the Duke insjiected. As regards 
Lord Exmouth's place of residence when the Duke, on 
this occasion, visited him, it was probably^ at the 
" Admiralty House, Plymouth Dock," from which place I 
find him dating a letter on 29th November, 1820. It will, 
no doubt, be within the memory of a few of your readers 
that I ord Exmouth was appointed to the naval command 
at Plymouth in 1817, on the death of Sir John Duckworth. 
The gallant old Cornish sailor's splendid conduct in 
rescuing numerous lives on the occasion of the wreck of an 
East Indiaman under the walls of the Citadel in Septem- 
ber, 1819, whilst on his way to a dinner i)arty, will also» 
no doubt, be remembered by some old Plymothians. 

London. Walter H. Tregellas. 

522.— To Sack or to Give the Sack.— Thereis nothing 
in this expression x>eculiar to the West. I have worked as 
journeyman in most parts of Great Britain, and have ever 
been familiar with the term. I have also heard it used in 
the United States and Canada. '* To get Vu IntUet'" and 
**to(fet the poke " are also synonymous terms. I suppose 
the latter is much the same as " sack," for " Never buy a 
pig in a poke " is a very old saying. Wherever represen- 
tatives of the building trades, who speak the Knglish 
language, do congregate, there is no expression more 
generally used amongst them than " the sack." Some 
particulars as to its origin will be interesting. 

Exeter. Harrt Hems. 

This, says the " Slang Dictionary," is, to be discharged by 
an employer, varied in the North of England to " get the 
bag." In London it la sometimes spoken of as " getting 
the empty." Halliwell says^Sack, to get the 'sack, to be 
turned off, or dismissed — a common expression with ser- 
vants. 

Exeter. B. Pabpitt. 

Intermittent Sprxng at Brixham.— Allow me to 
answer this question, which I put some time ago in the 
Western Antiquary, The elder Mr. Besley, the author of 
the " Hand-book of Devon," was reading my query, and 
he pointed out to me the paragraph in hk book, 
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which I had not seen, and which runs as follows : — ^The 
celebrated spring, Laywell, at the upper end of 
the town, which used to ebb and flow, no longer poss e s se s 
tliat singular proi>erty. We are informed that some years 
since an old wiseacre of the place, being a surveyor of the 
highways, bad a part filled up with a view of improving it, 
and by that means destroyed this interesting and natural 
curiosity." 

Kxeter. E. Pabfitt. 

Verge at St. Andrew's Church, Plymouth.— The 
following is the inscription upon the silver verge or mace 
now used in St. Andrew's Plymouth, which conveys its 
history : — 

" Turris Fortissima est Nomen Jehovs. 

** Memorandum. On the fourth day of September in tlie 

year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and 

Twenty -four, the Rev. John Hatchard, M. A,was inducted 

vicar of this Church. 

Richd. Jago Squire ) Church- 
Stephen Drewett, Esq. ) wardens. 

**On the first day of January in the year of our Lonl One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and twenty-five, and in the 
Tliird Mayoralty of Edmund Lockyer, Esq., this Verge 
was presented for the use of the Parish Church of St. 
Andrew in the Borough of Plymouth, by William 
AVaddon Martyn, Esq." 

I do not think there was any Verge used at Charles' 
Church for many years after that given to St. Andrew's. 

W. P. H. AV. 

** Stain»." — This word is in general use about Plymouth 
for a large kind of coarse clay or earthenware jtan for 
Halting meat in, and which api)ears to be preferred to 
wooden tut s m ule for the same purix>se. The writer has heard 
more thrnoie housewife say to this etfect, "Oh ! give me 
a stain : it is better than all your wooden things : the 
meat cures sweeter in it." So far, so good ; but what is 
the origin of the word. May it not be su^iposed to come 
from the Saxon word "Stan, "or the Teutonic "Stein" 
(= stone, the material of which the pan is made)? Tlie 
writer woidd be glad to see a more satisfactory origin of 
this word in the pages of the Western ArUiquari/. 

I. W. N. K. 

Gribblk. — This is the general name in this neighbour- 
hood for a self-sown apple or pear tree, but after it is 
grafted it takes the name of the graft, and when the pips 
are sown by the nurseryman the young trees are often 
called stocks, 

Okehampton. G. W. G. 

The only foundation for this word seems to be" Crab " 
"(wild apple), from which a diminutive, CrdlMe^ might be 
formed ; and the iiassage thence to GriWe, by substitu- 
tion of the vowel " i " for " a " would not be inconceivable. 
We know that in the West the word Craby above cited, is 
more frequently pronounced " C/rab " than " CVab " when 
applied to apples. Boys always say "f^mfc-apples," not 
" rra6-apples ; " and " as sour as a flrroft.*? 

The other word incidentally referred toby "Kearley," 
viz., "chibbles," is most likely a corruption of "chives," 
which, being a long syllable to pronounce, is lengthened 
into two short ones, more easily uttered by rustics, to 
whom ease is more than oorrecinesi. 

Fiymoath. I. W. N, K, 



Cabew's "Survey OF Cornwall" (6th S. vii., 27).— 
The following quotation from Mr. Davie's "Supplemen- 
tary English Glossary " will explain the phrase "Darbie's 
bonds " : — 

" DarhieSy handcuffs (slang). In the first extract the 
reference is to a man involved in difiiculties by usurers, 
&c. * They tie the poore soole in such Darbies bands.' — 
Greene, Q^uipfor an Vpstart Courtier, 1592 (HalL Misc., 
V. 405)." 

Is not " Whitsull " written for whUfal ? See Bailey's 

Dictionary (1755) under the latter word. 

G. Fisher. 

* ' Darbye's bonds " are handcuffs. * ' The phrase * father 

Derbies bands ' for handcuffs occurs in Gascoigne's Steel 

Glas, 1576. The origin is unknown" (Annaudale's 

(hjilvief «.r. "Darby"). 

J. R Thornr 

(The above from Ifotes atvd Queries^ January 27, 1883). 

Editor. 

Drunk ah a Fiddler.— I have heard the following 

explanation of Mr. Clements's query. Fiddlers ^were in 

the olden times in Devon treated when hired to play at 

feasts and ^lartics by several persons. Hence sometimes 

they returned home in a state of inebriety. 

Penwith. 

In a previous number of the Western Antiquary, Mr. 
Clements asked a question' regarding the above phrase, 
and in No. xcviii., "Devs. Junr. " says that although 
he "cannot help Mr. Clements to the answer he wants on 
this phrase," yet he would "like to mention what was 
commonly used as defining the opposite condition, vix., 
'as sober as a judge.' " Possibly, I may be in error, but I 
am decidedly of opinion that the expression "as iober as a 
judge, "Jias nothing whatever to do with a person's con- 
dition, so far as an implication of non-intoxication is con- 
cerned. When we talk of a person being "as sober as a 
judge," I take it that we mean that he is as (frare or as 
serious as the gentleman in question ; for I am sure the 
most ardent advocate of the ermine-wearing fraternity 
would not think of setting them up as sworn enen^es of 
the publicans. With regard to the expression "as drunk 
cs a fiddler," I do not think its origin is far to seek. At 
the time when the " fiddler " was the most constant and 
usually most welcome visitor at our inns, and especially 
those in country places, and his services were for the most 
part iiaid for in liquor, we can quite imagine the condition 
in which he would find himself at the end of his day's or 
night's performances. It is, therefore, natural to conclude 
that a person in a state of intoxication would be described 
by his neighbours as being "as drunk as a fiddler." 
Although, as a matter of fact, the expression was at one 
time in very general use (and is at present in some quar- 
ters) in our own county, it must not be supposed that it 
is confined in the least to this part of the country. 

Exeter. T. J. Nobtht. 

In answer to Mr. Clements's query, No. 504, it was the 
custom in some Cornish parishes to hold annually a plea-, 
sure fair on the green near the noted inn, where young and 
old reiNdred. Travelling shows, Punchand Judy, shooting 
galleries for nuts, and stalls (called standings) for the sale 
of gingerbread and sweets, whereloven purchased fairings 
for their sweetheartf • stood thick around. The hilari^ 
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heightened by the presence of a fiddler raised on a 
platform (in dry weather out-of-doorsi in wet in a spacious 
room of the inn) who on his violin played " Roger de 
Ooverley " and other tunes, 

" Whilst msrriment controlled the hour/' 

Successive comers joined in and kept up the dance till the 
small hours of ye morning. All kinds of drink was indulged 
in, and the fiddler esiiecially (being at his post from first 
to last) gave markeil indication of the power of the spirit ; 
herein I think originated the phrase " As drunk as a 
fiddler." 

*'Hibyskwe'* quotes Jail as meaning untidy. I have 
often heard "Like Lansen jail," applied to things out of 
place. Was it that Launceston jail was more disorderly 
than others ? 

Camborne. Abbaham Habbis-Bickfobi), M.D. 
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THE EXETER GUILD. 

The manuscript, containing an account of the Guild at 
Exeter, described at p. 145 of the Wetieink Antiqunryt 
IB probably the oldest piece of writing, relating iiarticu- 
larly te Devonshire, extant in the language. The leaf on 
which it is written is bound up in a volume in the Cotton 
Library, numbered Tib. RV. Part L, being the 75tb leaf. 
In the margin of the page is an entry relating to King 
EMwig, which shows two things— first, that the establish- 
ment of the Exeter Guild, at the latest, was prior to the 
Ist of October, 858, the date of Eidwig's death ; secondly, 
that the book of which the leaf was once part was 
"Christ's book," «.e., was a copy of the Gospels, kept at 
the monastery of St. Mary and St. Peter, founded by 
iBthelstan in 926. The version given at p. 145 above is a 
translation from Dr. Hickes's Latin, which again is a para- 
phrase from the Old English, or Anglo-Saxon. No wonder, 
then, that the version has rather wandered 
away trom the original, and tha tit embodies several modern 
ideas, foreign to the tenth century. Kemble, as observed 
at p. 146 above, gives a far more literal form in vol. 1. of 
his Saxons in ^nglawl, App. D. ; so does Thorpe m the 
Diplomatarium^ p. 613. From a comparison of these two, 
the following may be considered as close a rendering as 
the change of language permits, after the lapse of nine 
centuries : — 

" This Bodety is associated at Exeter for the love of 

Ood, and for our soul's need, both as to our life's health 
here, and as to that which we desire to be for ourselves in 
the latter days at God's doom. Now we have declared tliat 
our meeting be thrice in the twelve months : once at St. 
Michaers mass: the second time on St. Marys 
mass after Midwinter; the third time on AllhaUows 
masa day after Easter. And let each guild- 
brother have two sesters of malt, and each 
oniht one, and a portion of honey; and let the mass- 
priest at each meeting always sing two masses, one for 
Hving friends, the other for those departed ; and each 
brother of common condition two psalter* of psalms, one 



for living friends, the other for those departed. And at a 
death, each man six masses, or six psalters of psalms ; and 
on a journey south each man five pence. And at a hoose- 
burning, each man a penny. And If any man neglect the 
day of meeting, for the first time, three masses ; for a 
second time, five ; for a third time let him have no favour 
(?), unless it be for sickness, or for his lord's need. And 
if any man overlook the day appointed for his snbseriiition, 
let him pay two-fold. And if any man of this brother- 
hood misgreet another, let him make amends with thirty 
pence. Now pray we, for the love of God, that each man 
hold this meeting rightly, as we rightly have consulted 
resjiecting it. May God support us thereto." 

The simplicity of phrase in this composition is another 
sign of ito antiquity. Several words deserve notice. A 
" sester " measured a " peck " of malt A " cniht " would 
ordinarily be a boy, or serving lad, the German "knecht." 
Kemble thinks that here it means a young freemui, not 
yet a full citixen, and hence not reckoned a f uU guild- 
brother. The iM)rtion ("sceat") of honey was probably 
also a sester, or eight quarto. The " joumeyrsouth " w&s 
a pilgrimage to Rome, considered a most meritorious 
act. The phrase "ne scire his ran man," rendered 
by Kemble "let him have no favour," needs an in- 
terpreter. In one view it seems to indicate a kind of 
mediaeval boycotting. The penny payable at a house- 
burning, by way of mutual insurance, cannot be less than 
ten shillings of modem money. At the same rate, the 
payment at a funeral would be £2 lOs. ; and the fine for 
discourtesy to a guild-brother not less than £15 — a penal 
sum which, we may imagine was never extorted in full. 
These figures are an indication of the well-to-do condition 
of the members of the guild ; in other words, that it wad^ 
oomiK)sed of the leading members of the community at the 
time. 

London. J. K. D. 



SIR FRANCIS DR.VKE. 

The Chapkie, of February 17, 1883, has the following 
curious but interesting announcement : — 

" A Search for the Bodt of Sir Francis Drake 
is to be made by the British Squadron belonging to the 
West Indian and North American stetiona, which during 
ite coming cruise will visit Puerto Cabello. Off this port 
nearly three centuries ago the gallant explorer was buried 
at sea in a leaden coffin, and every effort will be nuMle to 
recover the coffin." 

[We know not what foundation there is for this state- 
ment, but it would be a strange coincidence were the 
remains of the brave Devonshire captain to be brovigfat to 
England, and given a place in the National Hauaolenra at 
about tlie time that the memorial to his memocy is being 
erected on Plymouth Hoe. The quest is a dilBeult ons* 
but it may succeed : stranger things have happened. 

Editor.] 



ANTIQUE PHRASEOLOGY. 

As to '* Gomubia'B Antkiue Phraaeology," I msBii say that 
I heard nearly all of the "sayings" long: before I either 
came to Gomwall or had ever met a OomishmMi. Th» 
last quotation of " Antique Phraseology," '* Am onto as tha 
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devil,*' lead* me to ask the origin of the many sayings in 
which the name of the devil ocean. We hear that it is 
"devilish cold." That it is "A devU of a wet day," 
and " A devil of a hot day. A Nimrod Mrill sometimes 



speak of "A devil of a nasty jump," or "A devilish 
nasty faU." 

The most genial and aristocratic of gentlemen are found 
telling Boh to " Run like the devil," in case an errand re- 
quires extra haste ; and Boh, if unsuccessful, wiU relate 
how ** The devil a sight could I get of him, sir." 

I remember once suddenly meeting on Plymouth plat- 
form a Scotch Peer, whom I thought I knew. I followed 
him to his first-class compartment. I think, said I,you are 

Lord ? Yes, all right. " Who the devU are you ?"— 

All this said while he thrust out his hand to shake mine ; 
and had any one reproved him for what hypocrites and 
people ignorant of the meaning of words call " swearing," 
I think Lord would have given him a "re- 
minder." Again we hear, ** How the devil do you know ?" 
an expression either suggestive of wonder or contempt. 
Again, ** What the devU is that to you r " Going like the 
devil," "As hard as the devfl," or "As tough as the devil;" 
or, again, " The devil a rise I had all the day," or " The 
devQ a hare, or a pheasant." A barrister willask another, 

Well, do you think so and so will get off ?" Reply,— 

Not he, he ha? not the devil of a chance ;" and " The 
judge has the gout, and is in a devil of a temx)er." 

Numerous other expressions can be mentioned. The 

question is, " the origin " of these odd exi>letive8. To call 

them either " swearing" or "bad language " is all nonsense 

-*is, in fact, "a devil of a mistake." No one intends 

*' swearing," and yet would say " on my honour I did 

not mean swearing," which expression, "On my honour, is 

swearing ; it is beyond yea, or nay." 

Sknxx. 



«( 



« 



ALE AND BEER. 

In the 23rd year of King Heniy YI., 1445 Present- 
ments were made against breweresses of " cervisia et 
be e," ale and beer, for selling the latter before it is of 
" lawful agei" We have here the sale of beer (malt liquor 
flavoured with bitter herbs) mentioned nearly a century 
before the date (1530) ascribed by the old proverbial lines 
for its first introduction into this country — 
Hops and turkeys, carp and beer, 
came into England all in one year. 
The above is in a paper in Latin of the Hundred Court of 
Hithe, holden 19th July, 1445. 

Hist. IklSS. 4th Bei)ort. 

The above, although it does not apply strictly to the 
West oonntry, may perhaps prove of some interest to the 
readers of the WeiOern Antiquary, 

Kxeter. B. Parfitt. 



THE GORGES OF WRAXALL, &c. 

It may interest some of your readers to know that the 
family of Warburton. whose achievements on their shield 
ivas masouly (or lozengy), or, and azure, disputed with 
Gorges their right to use them after the latter had 



assumed them, through an alliance in marriage with 

Kleanor Morville. This dispute led to an interesting trial i wait upon the Mayor and Corporation 



between the two families, the result of which was that 
Gorges was assigned the chevron gules to distinguish their 
coat armour from tliat of Warburton. In Tamerton 
Foliot church, near Plymouth, there are two exceed- 
ingly fine recumbent effigies of a knight armed and his 
lady on an altar-tomb. On the surcoat of the knight may 
be seen the ancient device of the family, viz., three gorges 
or whirlpools, one within the other. I have been told in 
the parish that these figures are mtencled to represent Sir 
Ralph de Gorges and Ellen Foliot^ his first wife, but of 
this I am somewhat incredulous, as the costumes certainly 
indicate a later period. There is a beautiful engraWng <^ 
these statues in Mr. W. H. Hamilton Rogers's " Antient 
Sepulchral Effigies, &c., of Devon," and this reliable 
author and x^^ofound antiquary thinks that the mala 
figure commemorates either Sir Thomas or Sir William de 
Gorges, who were living in the early ^wrt of the reign of 
Edward UI. (1316). In the adjoining parish, St. Budeaux, 
there is a most interesting monument, erected in 1600, by 
Tristram Gorges, of Butshead, Esq., in commemoration of 
his father and mother and other relatives. On this tomb 
are the arms of Sir William Gorges, Knt., son of Sir 
Blwanl Gorges, Knt., of Wraxall, and of Mary his wife, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Poyntz. Masculy, or and azure, 
a chevron gules, with a crescent for difference, sur- 
mounted with his crest, a greyiiound's head erased ppr. 
collared gules, studded and linked or. This coat of arms 
is also quartered on another shield on the same tomb with 
— sable three fusik in fesse, between three bucks* faces 
argent, (Budockshed). Sir William Gorges was Vioe* 
Admiral of the fleet 1580, gentleman pensioner 1556 to 
1579. He died in 1584, and was buried at St Peter's 
church, within the tower. He married Winifred, 
daughter of Roger Budockshed, of St. Budeaux, Esq., 
and by her (who died in 1599, and lies buried in Bath 
Abbey) had, with other issue. Sir Arthur Gorges, Knt, 
of Chelsea — one of the most literary men of his day. A 
portion of the inscription on the St. Budeaux monument 
informs us that it was " Restored in 1881, chiefly at the 
exi)ense of the Historical Society and citizens of the State 
of Maine, U.S. A, in memory of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
the first proprietor and governor of that province, AD. 
1635." Sir Ferdinando Gorges was probably bom in the 
year 1565, and died in 1647. He was the younger son 
of Edward Gorges, Esq., of Wraxall. It is not, however, 
certain that he was born there, as the well-kept registen 
contain no record of his b^kptism. Mr. Edward Gorges, in 
his will, bequeathed to his son Ferdinando "a chayne of 
gold, waying 23oz., £100, and his manor of Birdcombe, 
Wraxall, to have and to hold to him and his assigns, for 
and during the term of xxiv. years, if he so long shall 
live." Sir Ferdinando Gorges own^ the Manor of 
Kinterbury, in the parish of St. Budeaux. Ha was for 

some years Governor of Plymouth, and one of the most 
active and zealous iiromoters of the early colonization of 
New EnglaniL In 1635 Sir Ferdinando Gorges i)aid a 
visit to Bristol, and went on board a ship lying there, in 
which a number of Puritans wer9 embarking for New 
England. These emigrants he styled "Lovely and Gjdly 
Christians." In 1642 we find him again in Bristol, he 
having been deputed, with Mr. Smith, of Long Ashton, to 

to endeavour to 
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obtain their consent for the introduction of a royal 
garriwm into the city. It was at this time that Sir 
Ferdinando resided in the "Great House." which stood on 
the site now occupied by Colston-hall. Being a staunch 
royalist he loyally defended the failing cause of the king, 
his master ; but death came and removed him from the 
commotion and strife, which two years later deprived 
Charles of lus crown, and brought him to an ignominious 
and fatal end. The name and unsullieti character of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges are still remembered in both the Old 
and New "Worlds, and survive they will as long as history 
shall last ; perhaps to a period beyond when the old 
monument bearing his name shall have crumbled into 
atoms, leaving scarcely a wreck behind. 
St. Budeaux, Devonport. J. "NVhitmarsh. 



LOGAN AND ROCKING STONES. 

Dr. Borlase says he does not understand the meaning of 
the term ** Logan " as applied tothe Druidical atones. Had 
Dr. Borlase been acquainted with the Irish MSS., signifl- 
oanUy adds Colonel Vallency, he would have found that 
the Druidical oracular stones called "Loghan," which re- 
tains its name in Cornwall, is the Irish Logh-oun, 
or stone into which the Druids pretended that the 
ioj7/i or Divine essence descended when they consulted it 

as ai oracle. 

Sanchoniathon, the Phoenician, says that Ouranas con- 
trived,in Boetulia, stones that moved as having life. " The 
Roeicrucians," p.^9. Tlie above notes may perhaps throw a 
little light on some of our Dartmoor antiquities, not but that 
I believe a great deal that has been ascribed to the work of 
men has been i>roduced by the action of the weather 
upon the granite, assisted greatly by the teeth of time. 

Exeter. E. Pabfitt. 



^ttti^if. 



536.— QUADBAIN.— Can any reader of the Wettcm 
AnHqwiry tell me the meaning of this word ? It is 
applied (in a document dated A.D. 1086), to some land 
In the neighbourhood of Ermington. 

B. 

537._<( Chronological Events " in thb Histobt of 
Pltmouth.— In Brindley's Flymouth, Devonport, and 
Stonehouse Directory, after the other information relating 
to each of these towns respectively, there is a list of 
"ChronologiGal events." These in the case of Plymouth 
begin with the date 1432, and,of course, end with the year 
before the publication of the Directory (viz., in 1830). Can 
you tell me whence these notes were obtained ? In the 
earlier dates, at any rate, there is an almost exact corres- 
pondence in their wording with those in Smith's Pljrmouth 
Almanack indicating, I suppose, the derivation of both from 

a common source. 

H. Shabrock. 

538.— GiviNO Out.— In an Exeter paper for February 7, 
1883, there isanaccoontof a carriage accident at Ashburton. 
'* Caused," so runs the paragraph, ** by one of the wheels I 



of the vehicle giving out." By this, I suppose, we 
understand the wheel broke? Is the expreasioa confined to 
the West? 

Exeter. Habbt Hues. 

539.— QUERBK —Whir.— A short while sinee I saw, in 
Notes and Queries I think, some extracts, in which ''qu** 
was evidently put for w, thus "quhar" was evidently 
meant for "where" and "quhile" for "irtule." 

Is it likely that this usage (which, I believe, was oommon 
in old Scotch), was found in the English of Elisabeth's 
time ? If so might it not possibly throw some light on the 
etymol<^ of the word " quer " or " querre " of the Ply- 
mouth Water Act ? 

A TouNO Pltmouthian. 

540.— Stbamkb BktwbbnTobpoint and MobicxTown. 
— Perhaps the following extract from Sandford's " Guide 
to Devonport, Stoke, &c.," published in 1828, may be in- 
structive as showing how a recently menttoned scheme for 
supplementing the means of communication across the 
Tamar by the f eny-bridge is not the earliest project of the 
kind, though it is to be hoped it will be more suocessfuL 
At foot of page 43 of the above-named guide occurs the note 
" It is said to be in contemplation to ply a small steam- 
boat between Torpoint and New Passage." Did such ever 

run ? 

W. S. B. H. 
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A West Countbt Christknino Custom.— Since the 
letter of "R. K." and the repUes to it, I find that the 
custom of giving the Kimlly or ChritUnino rribt is not so 
obsolete as I thought it. Several of my neighbours, just 
about middle age, remember how, when a christening was 
expected, all were alert to be first and get the christening 
cake. In several of the parishes around Bodmin the 
custom was, until lately, common. Aooording to EUis*a 
Brand, in Northumberland, the matron who took the 
child to church was provided with bread and cheese to be 
given to the first person met on the prooesnon. The 
recipient was expected to give the infant three different 
things (say a shilling, a sixpence, and a penny), at the 
same time wishing it health and beautp, I have no proof, 
but itisprobable Uiat here the gift was followed by thanks 
and good wishes. 

My estimable friend ** B. K.,** with whom I have had 
some correspondence on this subject, tells me that his 
tenant who presented him with the cake is an old- 
fashioned man, and among his other wAulettet keeps a goat 
among his cattle for the sake of keeping his cows from 
slipping their calves. Have any of your readers heard of 
this strange fancy elsewhere ? 

Bodmin. T. Q. OocciL 

liAUNOBaTON Gaol. — ^The surmise of your correspon- 
dent respecting this place being more disorderly than 
others is correct. Drew in his History of Cornwall (vol. i., 
p. 577) says : " For filth, gloom, and unwholesomeneas, it 
was rendered proverbial throughout the county. Iti 
infamy has survived the occasion of it ; for even in the 
present day, when a finished description of the wretched- 
ness of any situation is to be given, the climax frequently 
terminates in this : ' It is almost as bad as Launoeston 
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'OtuoV " The Mune writer (p. 688) deseribes the infamous 
treatment to which Mr. FranoiB Tregam, a Roman 
Catholie gentleman, wae sabjeeted within its walls, when 
-oonfined there, a victim to that spirit of persecution which 
has imhappily disfigured both the Romish and the 
Protestant Churches. 
South Brent. Wm. Crossing. 

Annk Bolkys. —Weitem Antiquary, part vi., new 
series, II. 100. — ''Was Anne Bole3m of Devonshire family?" 
If the following descent is correct, and I see no reason to 
doubt it, she must certainly have had Devonshire blood in her 
veins, and that too of several fine old families. Sir Richard 
Hankf ord, of Annery, in the parish of Monkleigh, Devon, 
Sheriff of the County in 1429, by his second wife Anne, 
eldest daughter of John de Montacute, Earl of Sarum, 
had issue a daughter and heir Anne, who married Thomas 
Boteler Earl of Ormond, and Margaret, their second 
daughter, married the paternal grandfather of Anne 
Boleyn. I give this, for the information of "Pen with * 
«nd others interested as briefly as possible, in order to save 
your space for more valuable matter. J. L. V. 

London. 

Christmas Mummers in Cornwall.— Your 
correspondent '* M. Y. Y. T. ** opens an interesting sub- 
ject. I saw the Christmas play of St. George nnd the 
Turkish Knight at Pensilva in 1866, acted by the miners. 
I have not since seen it, though it may not be yet extinct. 
The men were in their shirt sleeves and decorated with 
ribbons. The dialogue was almost the same as that 
given by Bfr. Hunt, and very like that recently given in 
a paper before the Folk-Lore Society, as used still in 
Dorsetshire. I hope the Christmas play of old Cornwall 
is not yet extinct. The guise dancers or mummers exist 
in the West. As for Christmas plays it was mentioned in 
the complaint of the Cornish rebels in the reign of Edward 
VI. As *o the existing Cornish plays in the Cornish 
language, the following have been published : — 

1. The *' Origo Mundi "—or Creation of the World. 

2. The " Passio Christi "—the Cornish Passion pUy. 

3. The Resurrection. 

4. The Mors Pilati, Death of Pilate— A very tragic 

piece. 

5. The Ascension, 

6. Jordan's *' Creation ** of 1611. 



7. The " Beunans Meriasek," with which was included 
the Drama of " Constantino ** and of the "Woman 
and her son." 

I may say that most of the existing relics of the Cornish 
language are miracle plays. Mr. Norris and Mr. Whitley 
Stokes have done useful work in connection with them. 

Newlyn. W. S. XiACH-SzTRMA. 

Oreston, nkar Pltmouth.— May I be allowed to draw 
the attention of " L. A C." to my note under this head- 
ing on p. 57, part iv.. Western Antiquary, new series ? I 
am disposed to think that the spelling there given, as 
used in the reign of Elizabeth, bears out his contention as 
to the original form. But I must ask him why he con- 
siders " the present corruption to Ore^n is one of quite 
modem days, say iioenty-five years since " ? The place is 
mentioned as Oreston in the " Picture of Plymouth," pub- 
lished in 1812, twice on page 30, and again on page 167 ; 
and it is given in Rowe's Panorama of Plymouth in the 
same 8i)elling— first in the map, then on page 66, and again, 
in a description of the famous quarries there, at page 303. 
This work was xmblished in 1821 ; and subsequent guides, 
as Sanford's, Brindley's, &c., all refer to it in the same 
form. I think, therefore, " L. A C." must be mistaken 
in assigning so recent a date for the rise of the modem 
spelling. W. S. B. H. 

Launoebton Church.— The recumbent figure in the 
niche under the eastern window is that of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene. The figures in granite beneath the windows in 
the i)orch, represent the encounter of St. Ceorge with the 
Dragon, and the story of St- Martin of Toiuis dividing his 
cloak with the be^^. The legend carved on shields sur^ 
rounding the church is the dedicatory salutation to the 
Holy Virgin :— '* Ave Maria oracie plena, Dominub 

TECUM ; SPONSUS AMAT 8P0NSAM ; MaRLA OPTIMAM 
PARTEM ELEGIT, O QUAM TERRIBIUS AC MBTUENDUS E8 
LOCUS ISTE, VERE ALIUD NON EST HIO NISI DOMUS DBI 
ET PORTA cell" 

See " An Itinerary of Launceston," by BIrs. George 
Qibbons, 1865 ; and on this subject the forthcoming His' 
tory of Launceston by Mr. Otho B. Peter is looked forward 
to with much interest." 

Plymouth. E O. B. 

The Rev. E. S. T. Daunt, Vicar of St Stephens, Laim- 

ceston, also furnished a copy of the inscription. 

Editor* 
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Our illustrations this month relate to Penzance, and are 

• 

from blocks kindly furnished by Mr. George Bown 
Millet, M.RC.S., author of two interesting little works 
^the substance of two lectures) entitled "Penzance : Past 
«nd Present," published respectively in 1876 and 1880. 

" The Market-House (see illustration) was opened on 
the 14th June, 1838. It' stands on the 
site of a group of buildings ^hich were 
taken down in 1836. The most noteworthyof these was the 
Old Markst-Houbb theupperfloorof which formed the 
Guildhall and Com-chamber— the former at the west end, 
And the latter at the east. It was a grey,and rather gloomy 
looking old structure^ yet not without a certain grace, 



from an artistic point of view. The lower floor— the meat- 
market — was lighted through arched apertures of rather 
handsome construction, the arches resting upon two 
short pillars, the whole being of granite. One of these 
windows may now be seen in the grounds of York House, 
where it forms an entrance to the fruit gardens. The 
Market-house was surrounded on three sides by a heavy 
penthouse roof, supported on pillars, underneath which, 
or around it in portable covered stalls such as we still see 
on Fair-day, the market folk off ered their goods. • • * 
The chief entrance to the Market-house and Guild- 
hall was on the north side, just opposite where the Golden. 
Lion Inn now is. It was appioached by a semi-oiroular 
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flight of atepa, »iid over tlie door appeared the town umi, 
which were sculptured hj Mr. Twbel, of Truro. Thiawme 
rDed&llion is now abore one of the north entmnoeB of the 
preeent Mu-ket-hoiue, though in that portiouoftho build- 
ing, which wu origrnall; constructed for a Guildhall, with 
ita council chamber, officea, luid watch-house, and over 
the door of the latter it was placed. Thia bit of carving 
Beoms to have superseded &□ older piece of work at a time 
when a Binrit of improvement seiied upon the inhabitanta 
of Penianee. M. Lc Giico wrote : — 

■ Old Marliet-houM. th»t look-ci ao ^m. 
Is now a faeon, quite spruce and tHui ; 
Tlie Da]ttl»t'8 head in prcflLe larger, 
Sprciidii o'ar the margin oIlhochaiBer' 
£t niannore osCcndlt duro, 
How grout a Fhldia* Uvea at Truro.' 
The Anus at the to» n coiialst ot the head of John th* BapUat 
In a charger In allualon to tho ^gniflcntJon of the name of the 
Rorough— //dIj imif.-andlB further applicable nscslUng to 
remembrance the Knl^teof St John ot Jerusalem, who 
(ormsrlir had oerti^n right* In the town." 

Plan op Pkk»anck aboct 1806.— This illustratioii 
rcquirea but little deacriptdon, but it maj be mentioned 
that the numbers inserted oorreBpond with a " Key to the 
Flanof the Centre of Old Penzanoe," and namea of Rome 
of the aeveral jieraons who occupied houses and shoix are 
ahown on the plan, to which the nalnbers have reference, I 
from about the commeDcement of this century to the 
present time. This list it is n nneeeB «>ix.ln ni-i"^1"''.'' | 
"St. Mary's Ohapel (ahowfl Id the plan) wasoonsecrated 



In 1680 by Lamplogb, Bishop of Eidar, m a chapel cT 
sua to Madron ; the deed of oonaeantion bdng dated 
29th August. At this time the length of the cta^iel wsa 
dxly-Fonr feet, and the breath nity-feet." We ahaU 
hope to have aoine further notea reapecting this interest- 
ing structure (the predecessor of the preeent ehorch of 
St. Mary's) in a suhaeqoent number of the Wateru 



Tbe wood-Dut given below repmeuta a "Scoui's 
Bbiule," similar to that which was in use at Peaunce in 
the last century, as the following cnriaus entry from the 
Borough Aooounta provei :— 

' 173S, Febmuy Btb to Thomas Pidwell, for a wooun'i 
bridle, lDs.bd.' 

A woman's bridle, it seema, ia nothing mora or less thin 
B aag. That aach an eitrkordinary instrument should 
have been in the pouetilon ot the Corporation is remark- 
able,and suggestive to ssy the least, bat that it oonld liave 
been required Jn|Penianoe at soy time is almost beyond 
belief. I have made very partjcular enqniriesof his 
Worship the Mayor, and find that no sooh heatd-ECar is 
nowamong'theri^aliaiorhasbcen within mnnory. (The 
■bore Dotesare taken froni Mr. HillBtt'* work already 
refarred to. 

Those requiring^further information respecting the ax 
of this singular f piece of head-gev, I woold refer to 
" Punishments in the Olden Time," by 'mUiam Andrewii, 
F.B.H.3., Uterai; Club, HuU, Euitor. 
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FOLK-LORE. 

I find in one of my note-books of NoYeinber, 1868, the 
following bit of evidence given at an inquest on the body 
of the child of a Devonshire labourer who died from scald. 
Ann Mauley witnessed thus : — 

** I met Sarah ShepiNird about nine o'clock, on Thursday, 
coming on the road with the chMd in her arms, wrapt in 
the tail of her frock. She said the chMd was scald ; then 
I charmed it as I charmed it avore, when a stone hopped 
out of the vire last Honiton vair, and scald its eye. I 
charmed it on the road. I charmed it by saying to my- 
self, ' There were two angels come from the north, one 
of them bring fire and the other frost ; in fire, out frost, 
in the name of,' &o., kc. I repeat this three times. This 
is good for a scald. I can't say 'tis good for anything else. 
Old John Sparway told me this charm many years ago. 
A man may tell a woman the charm, or a woman may tell 
a man ; but if a woman tell a woman, or a man a man, 
'twant do no good at all." 

Bodmin. T. Q. C. 



again. It was remarkable as seen by day as well as 
night. 

4. What is the legend of Hangman's Barrow, in Crowen? 
I have heard it and was struck by it at the time, but it has 
escaped my memory. 

5. There is a celebrated exydained ghost story about a 
gentleman at Plymouth having been seen by several friends 
about the time of his death. This excited some attention and 
was thought convincing by many ; however, it was found after* 
wards that his nurse had left him, that by a sudden effort 
of will he had got up, dressed himself, gone to his friends, 
and then returned exhausted to his chamber and had died 
very soon afterwards. 

Most of the popular Comisli ghost stories have probably 
been related in the folk-lore works of Messrs. Hunt and 
Bottrell ; but possibly there may be some still unprinted 
of an antique character, which might be of interest. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 



WEST COUNTRY GHOST STORIES. 

As you have opened the gate for ghost stories, may I 
venture to suggest a few points about some in Devon and 
(JomMrall? 

1. As to the "White Bird of the Oxenhams," the 
Banshee of Devon, referred to, I think, in Westward Ho ! 
What are the legends about it ? It belongs to a large class 
of 8ui)erstitions belonging to certain families aU over 
Europe. Are there any other Devonshire or Cornish 
families with a similar banshee ? 

2. I have heard there are some legends of haunted 
houses in Devonport, but have never obtained particulars. 

3. The Boyton ghost seen by Mr. Budall in the seven- 
teenth century has been described over and over 



EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSF-KEEPER. 

Within the past few days the attention of the public 
has been drawn to the severe sufferings of the men em- 
ployed as light-keepers at the Eddystonc Lighthouse, they 
having for many weeks been isolated from the shore, in 
consequence of the stormy state of the weather. We do 
not desire to enter into details, but simply to mention the 
fact that, in consequence of the usual relief not having 
come from the shore, and the small stock of provisions 
having become exhausted, the men were put to great 
straits, they having been reduced for some days before 
help arrived, to a small stock of biscuits. Fortunately, 
however, the serious consequences, which were at one 
time anticipated by them, were averted, communication 
having been at length restored. This circumstance 
eaables us to publish a short extract from an unpublished 
diary of one Pentecost Barker, of Plymouth, dated 1729. 
The writer has filled a folio volume with his daily 00m- 
munings with himself, his frequent shortcomings, and 
notes upon sermons to which he had listened, and other 
irrelevant matters. He appears to have been a purser in 
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the Navy, and to have been addicted to drink. The 
passage which refers to his connection with the Eddystone 
Lighthouse is as follows : — 

"Deer. 8th (1729). This was a day of great trouble 
and perplexity because I was under great concern about 
the people at Edystone, who have no candles, and as 
this is in some measure under my care, I so teix'd and 
fretted my self about it that I had near brought on my 
Fits." 

We shall probably have occasion to refer to this 
voluminous diary again, but would here only point out 
that the writer spells the word Edystone with one "d," and 
not with two, as is now done. This matter has been 
referred to on several occasions in these columns. It 
would be interesting to know when and by whom the 
alteration was made, and what "was the reason for the 
change. Smeaton invariably spells it with one d, so does 
Weston, in his letters, kc., published 1811, and it so 
appears on various old maps and charts. Can any of our 
readers throw light on this interesting point ? 

Editor. 



DRAKE AND THE INTRODUCTION OF 

THE TURTLE. 

The genial and erudite "G. AS.,"in his gossippy 
"Echoes of the Week," in the lUuttrated London New*^ 
for February 17, 1883, has this interesting paragraph : — 

" I have a dim notion that we owe the introduction of 
the edible or green turtle (and perhaps the potato and 
tobacco as well) to Sur Francis Drake. That illustrious 
mariner must have known and appreciated full well the 
sanitary virtues of a ttirtle diet as an alternative food at 
sea for men usually fed on salt provisions, and with the 
dreadful scourge of scurvy always hanging over them. 
Thus the brave Admiral, after one of his long cruises in the 
Spanish main, may have brought home some specimens of 
the CheUmia riridia as presents to his owners, the 
merchant adventurers of London ; and from their well- 
spread tables calipash, callepee, green fat, and fat fin 
may have ' permeated * to the boards of the city 
comi>anie8." 

The writer of the above has made some investigation 
into the first introduction of the turtle, but has not found 
any mention of this delicacy either in the " liber Albus " 
or in the " Remembrancia " of the City of London. ** In 
fact," he says, " the earliest culinary mention of green 
turtle that I can find is in Sir Hans Sloane's work on Jamaica, 
in which he remarks that ' the callepee or under part of 
the breast, baked, is reckoned the best piece.' Sir Hans 
also mentions that ' the livers are accounted delicacies.' 
Mrs. Olasse, in 1747, gives two excellent turtle recipes — 
one for turtle soup, the other for baked turtle. West 
India fashion ; and by the middle of the eighteenth 
•entury turtle seems to have been in full svring east of 
Temple Bar. I find * turreenes of turtles ' in the menu of 
the banquet given at Guildhall to George III. and Queen 
Charlotte in 1765." 

Mr. Sala has no doubt seen the discussion in The Times 
and elsewhere upon the "potato " and tobacco questions, 
some of which (with other original matter) we have re- 
produced in these columns. We would now invite our 
correspondents and antiquarian readers generally to follow 



up this interesting topic, in the hope that it may lead to 
still further fkme for our western worthy— Drake. 

Editoe. 



NOTES ON THE EARLY DAYS OF THE 
PLYMOUTH QUAKERS. 

The following interesting notes, we believe from the pen 
of the gifted historian of Plymouth, Mr. R. N. Worth, 
appeared in the Wegtem Morning Newt, Feb. 13, 1883 :— 

The fact that the meeting-houseof the Society of Friends 
in Plymouth is now undergoing extensive restoration and 
improvement vrill give interest to a few notes on some of 
the attempts made by the authorities of Plymouth in the 
17th century to put down Quakerism in that town. 
Whether precisely on the present site or not, for more 
than 200 years the Quakers of Plymouth have been accus* 
tomed to assemble in the same locality, and the notes we 
have to give, refer to their i>er8ecutions at the hands of 
" the Mayor and his brethren " in the year 1677. They 
are derived from sources hitherto unpublished. 

We begin with the 6th of April, 1677, on which date 
three constables went to a house, not described, and there 
found an " unlawful assembly " of Quakers, whereat one 
Richard Samble was preaching or spbaking. Samble was 
at once taken before the justices and interrogated. He was, 
he said, a tailor, 33 years of age, residing at Falmouth, 
who had come to Plymouth without a pass to see his 
friends. But he declined to say how long he had been a 
preacher, or who was the owner of the house in which the 
assembly was held. 

Two days later, being Sunday, the Quakers were, iot a 
change, hunted up by soldiers belonging to the garrison, 
and the meeting-place is described as "a house in the 
Broad [Bilbury] Strete, behind the house of Peter Roe, 
built by the Quakers." There were upwards of three* 
score present, and while the soldiers listened at the door, 
the voice of someone speaking or teaching was heard. The 
descent was made at 10 a. m., and information was con- 
veyed to his worship the Mayor, Master William Tom, as 
he sat at the service in St. Andrew's. He went down to 
the meeting, and found Samble again prea^ing, ** who 
being required by the Major to forbeare his diaoonrse and 
to come downe, tooke but little notice thereof, but per- 
sisted in his talking untill he was taking downe." Being 
again examined by the justices, and '* being demaunded 
what he made att a publick meeting within the borrough 
this day (Sunday), contrary to law, saith that itt was to 
serve god in spiritt and in truth, and being demaunded by 
what authority he tooke upon him to instructt the people 
which were there then me tt, contrary to the law, saith 
that his authority is not from man but from the Lord . 
and being demaunded whether he were w(»ih threeaoore 
lK>unds to satisfy the forfeiture of his first and second 
offence for preaching or praying at two severall conven- 
ticles of Quakers mett contrary to law, saith that he shall 
not give an answer as to that, but saith that he doth not 
intend in his conscience to pay one penny f<»it." 

On the 11th of the same month several of the Qnakera 
were brought before the Bench, partly with a view to dis- 
cover the owner of the house, which proved a failure. One 
of them " testified." Henzy Cane ''tooke upon him to 
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talke, and in his diBcoune said that the Major who was 
proceding against them according to law, prceded with 
^nvye and malice, and behaved himself very absurdly 
towards the Major and Justices." Sureties were demanded 
and refused, and the Justices, John Dell and John Martyn, 
committed him to gaol. However, " upon his submission, 
the said Henry Cane was discharged." 

Probably these prosecutions led to the closing of the 
meeting for a while, though certainly not to the abandon- 
ment of principles. At any rate, in the following August, 
Nftthaniel Pentire and John Steer, tailors by calling and 
«l«ie8 by choice, gave information to the authorities that 
at three o'clock in the afternoon of the 3rd of that month 
about forty persons met in Bilbury-street, including 
Hichard Smith, John Shilson, John Leight, Robert Carew, 
Arthur Cotton, and Charity Todd—" upon the account of 
exercise of religion contrary to the Liturgy of the Churche 
of England.'' Margarett, wife of John Lynam, late of 
Fbtntridge, in Derbyshire, " was then there standingupon 
toppe of a stoole talking to the Rest of the i>eople that 
mett togeather, after the manner of Quakers." This 
** conventicle," it appears, was assembled in the open 
street ; probably the house was closed. 

[to be continued.] 



EXETER SWORD-BEARER. 

In the Exeter Ouzette for February 12, 1883, there occurs 
the following announcement : — 

DKATn. 

*• Four AKER.— Feb. 10, at 59, High-street, Exeter, ThoniAS 
Fouraker, City Sword-bearer, aged 79 years ; upwards of 47 
years in the employ of the old and new Municipal Corporations. 

" We have to announce the death, at the ripe age of 79> 
of Thomas Fouraker, High-Constable and Sword-bearer of 
this City. The deceased, who was one of the old City 
Watchmen, had been identified with that body and the 
I>olioe for a period of over 47 years. When the Police 
Force was established in 1847 Fouraker joined it, and was 
appointed one of the inspectors. He subsequently became 
one of the Serjeants-at-Mace, and about ten years ago 
succeeded Lascclles as High-Constable and Sword-bearer. 
The deceased continued to fill the office, and, except on 
very rare occasions, was always to be found at his post 
•on the days when the Mayor held his Court. For some 
time past, however, he has been in failing health, and his 
duties have been performed by deputy. His last appear- 
ance in public was at the recent Sessions, when, in sjnte 
of the advice of friends, he insisted on taking his accus- 
tomed place and opening the Court. The effort was 
tilmost too much for him, and he broke down once or 
twice in delivering the proclamation. Since that time he 
has been gradually growing weaker, and he died shortly 
after six o'clock on Saturday." 

This venerable official will be remembered by 
Plymouthians as having accompanied the Mayor of 
Exeter when taking \mxt in the ceremony of re-laying the 
foundation stone of the Smeaton Light tower on the Hoe 
a short time since. Editor. 



VARIATIONS IN THE MODE OF CON- 
DUCTING DIVINE SERVICE. 

We have received from the Rev. E. S. T. Daunt, of St. 
Stephens, Launoeston, some comments on a note by 
"Hibyskwe," which appeared in the WetUm AnJtiqxiary^ 
No. 89, on "Variations in the Mode of Conducting Divine 
Service ;" in the course of which the rev. gentleman main- 
tains the correctness and proi>riety of the matters referred 
to. 

Whilst desirous of furthering, as far as possible, the in- 
vestigation of real antiquarian matters, we must decline to 
open our columns to topics of a purely controversial 
character. 

We would point out to our esteemed correspondent that 
the note in question had for its object simply the placing 
on record the occurrence of unutual or uncommon varia- 
tions, with a view of ascertaining their origin, and eliciting 
information of analogous cases, where such may exist. 

In reference to one matter which " Hibyskwe " used as 
an illustration merely, Mr. Daunt states that about thirty 
years ago he wrote a pamphlet, which was inserted in 
numerous papers, advocating the adoption of the practice 
of the congregation repeating aloud the General Thanks- 
giving after the clergyman. 

Perhaps, therefore, as a matter of local history, it may 
be correct to look upon Mr. Daunt as the cause of the 
introduction and spread of this particular practice in the 
WestofEngUnd. 

Mr. Daunt also explains his personal action with regard 
to one of the points mentioned in No. 89, but does not 
afford any information in the direction sought by our 
first correspondent. 

We cannot, therefore, enter into a discussion upon 
merely rubrical questions, whether right or wrong, but 
would gladly publish any information which would tend to 
the elucidation of doubts on antiquarian matters, or 
ancient customs, whether in regard to this subject or any 
other. Editor. 



Uttt^ei. 



541.— Cribble Family and their Arms.— The in- 
teresting communications which have appeared in the 
Western Antiquary during the last few weekf respecting 
the term OritHe as applied to young apple-trees, lead me 
to enquire if any persons bearing the name Gribble, in he 
West of England, have as their arms or crest one or more, 
apple-trees? Any information on this topic will be 
acceptable. I am aware that tliis will be termed by 
students of heraldry — canting heraldry ; but, nevertheless, 
it may be of interest to bring such information to light in 
your columns. 

Plymouth. T. H. 

542.— The Word Romantic— A friend of mine, who 
has been transacting some business near Loddiswell in the 
South Hams, was in conversation with a farmer 
livii^ in the neighbourhood, speaking of the farms, their 

size, and productiveness, &c The farmer, in comparing 
two farms lying in juxtaposition, remarked that .me was 
much more romantic than the other. This struck my 
friend as a peculiar exprciiioB to apply to a farm, and ha 
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supposed it applied to tbe sceaeiy, prospect, or landscape ; 
and he mentioned the word to the lady of the house where 
he was staying, and she informed him that it was a 
common expression to denote a larger size, a more roomy 
place, or more acreage to the farm. Question : Is the appU- 
cation of this word, as used in the above locality, peculiar 
to it, or is it in general use in the county to denote a 
larger space geometrically than another? 
Exeter. E. Parfitt. 

543.— Pltmouth Bridges.— I am desirous of knowing 
something definite about the bridges in your ancient 
borough. First, the Miil Bridfje^ so-called, I presume, be- 
cause of the grist mill standing upon it ? What is the date 
of this bridge ? Was, or is, the mill part of the structure ? 
Was the gibbet on tills bridge or only near by ? Are 
the bridge and the mill still in use ? As to the other 
bridge — that erected by the Mount Edgcumbes and the 
St. Aubyns — when was it built? What is the annual 
return f ro^i tolls ? Is any other bridge known yielding a 
larger amount of tolls annually ? I simply want these 
facts for my History of Bridges. My first iwper on the sub- 
ject I expect to bring before the Royal Historical 
Society at an early date. 

CORNBLIUB WaLPOBD. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 
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Devonshire Dialect. — It was an oversight of mine 
when I forgot to give my authority for my remarks on the 
word **Futy." In Bailey's English Dictionary, Ed. 1770, 
your corresi)ondent .... will find the wonl 
rendered as follows :—" futy ^/tt^iVM L.>, foolish, silly." 
So far from its being a Cornish word, I recollect it being 
in common use in the County of Kent, and among London 
I)eople, many years ago. 

Peckham. Joseph Cabtwright. 

Drang. — Some allusion has been made in one of your 
former issues (I cannot now tell which, as I have not the 
numbers before me) to the use of the word " drang." 
Now, in my boyhood's days, I have heard this word used 
hundreds of times — ^it is quite familiar to me — ^and 
always in the sense -of ** drain '* {hedge-dranff, court- 
dranff, stdhle-drang), an uncovered excavation, or furrow 
to draw off the water. The corruption will thus be seen 
to be a perf^tly natural and easy one, and its use in this 
sense is confirmed by numbers of my own personal friends. 

Plymouth. W. T. Bawden. 

Drunk as a Fiddler. — I would point out that a varia- 
tion of this phrase renders it "as dnmk as a fiddler's 

b ch," under which latter word HalUwell mentions it. 

The explanations given by your correspondents would 
hardly be suitable for this latter form. 

South Brent. Wm. Crossing. 

Keels. — Western Antiquary, page 73.— I have not seen 
any answer to this query ; may I be allowed, therefore, to 
quote Cole's Dictionary as giving this word with different 
8i)ellings and assigning its derivation to French, so that it 



is not likely to be a word peculiar to Devon or Cornwall.. 
Cole gives Kites, Kecdes, Kettlepins (f. quiUes), Nine- 
pins. Antiquary Junior. 

Quadrain.— Will your corresi^ndent " B. " kindly say 
in what way this word was applied to the land— whether 
as a measure or how ? 
In the meantime I find in K Cole's Dictionary, 
** Quadrin, f., a staff of four verses '* ; *nd, again — 
** Quadrin, f., Liard, a small coin about a farthing.** 
Though these have evidently nothing to do with land» 
yet the root idea being the number four, perhaps the 
same may be said of ** quadrain," if used at the date 
referred to as a term of measurement. 

HiBTBKWE. 

Chibbles, Young Onions.- The word chibble has not 
been so much altered in its pronunciation, as now spoken 
in Devonshire as Gribble (that is, if I am right in its deri- 
vation). Chibble is reaUy Cibol : Cepulla, Lalin ; Cibaufe, 
French ; Zwiehel, German, pronounced Zebel, a sort of 
small onion. The ci and chi are easily convertible, and 
chibol and chibble is but a short step. CipoUa is an 
onioQ in Italian, and Cipollina a shalot. Eber, in his 
German Dictionary, actually uses the word Ckibbol as the 
English meaning for a little onion, thus "Zwiebel, die, an 
onion, a bulbous root ; das Zwiebelchen, a little onion, a 
Chihbol," 

Exeter. E. Parfttt, 

The word "Chibble," referred to by "Kearley" in a 
former issue, and again by "I. W. N. EL" in the Weekitf 
Mercury of February 17, where it is suggested as being a 
corruption of chives, if I mistake not, is neither spelt cor- 
rectly by the former, nor derived as suggested by the latter. 
Tlie word is spelt Cibol (pronounced shibbole) from the 
French Ciboule, " a small degenerate onion " (N. Bailey s 
Dictionary), and further Anglicised by the sam eauthor,at 
another page, as " Chibbol, a small sort of onion." 

W. T. B. 

Cornish Miracle Plays.— In 1871 the late resi>ecte<I 
vicar of S. Day, Dr. Bannister, wrote to Ifotes and 
Queries (4th series, vol. viii., page 77, on "Cornish PassicHi 
Plays"), and mentions that the following plays : — 1, 
"Joseph and his Brethren," 2, "Moses among the Bul- 
rushes," 3, "Hagar and Ishmael," 4, "Naamanand the 
Captive Maid," had then recently been advertised to be 
acted in Cornwall. I have heard of * 'Joseph and his Brethren** 
being acted at Stithians, and "Gideon" at Chacewater. 
Can any of your readers inform me : — 

1. Are these dramas in a printed or MS. form ? 

2. Have they been acted recently — when and where ? 
Newlyn. W. S. Lach-Sztrma 

Kino Charles's Letter to the County ok Corn- 
wall.— This address is in good preservation in MyW 
Church ; it is placed near the large south door. 

Fahnouth. T. 
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HERALDIC BOOK-PLATES. 

The Editor of the Western Antiquary^- in making a col- 
lection of these interesting ex libriSj is desirous of giving a 
si)ecial place to those connected with Devon and Com- 
ivall. He has already many interesting specimens of plates 
used by Devonshire «ind Cornish families, but hewill be ^ lad to 
add to the number, and will, therefore, thank any of his cor- 
respondents who have heraldic book-plates in use them- 
selves, or who have loose coxnes of plates used by other families 
to send him specimens. He proposes shortly to give (in the 
Western Antiquary) a list of all the plates in his collection 
traceable to west country families ; contributions to this 
list, therefore, as well as loose plates, will be gladly 

received. 

Exchanges of book-plates of a general character will also 
be gladly made. 



NOTES ON THE EARLY DAYS OF THE 
PLYMOUTH QUAKERS. 

rCONTINUKD.] 

Messieurs Pentire and Steer, in the pursuance of their 
pleasant and profitable task of upholding the law in these 
matters, started another Quakers* conventicle in Bilbury- 
vtreet, aforesaid, on Sunday, the 3rd September, at wliioh 
** Katherine Norton, late of Barbadoes, widow," was the 
preacher ; and on Sunday, the 14^th October, following, 
Pentire, with Samuel Allen and Walter Ingram, con- 
stables, informed the mayor and justices, at eleven o'clock 
in the morning, that the obstinate Quakers had again 
assembled in the house in Bilbury-street, ** where they did 
usually meet." So their worships went to " meeting," 
found there Arthur Cotton, Francis Light, Jerome Boch, 
Thomas Salmon, Nicholas Pearse, Thomas Lane, Theo. 
Lyne, Francis Fox, John Shilson, Francis Rowle, Henry 
Cane, E. Dyer, Richard Luke, Thomas Collyer, James 
Joape, Anthony and Charity Todd, Wm. Andrew, John 
Light, Priscilla Thomas, widow, Jane Thomas, Edward 
Browneman, Richd. Qew, Nath. Buttell, Rt. Carew, and 
Bd. Smith. These good people declined to testify against 
themselves by saying why they were met, refused to leave, 
and when the worshipful and their posse dissolved the 
meeting and " enforced " them out of the house, several 
came back again, Jacob Thomas and Nicholas Pearse 
making themselves so obnoxious by their presistence that 
they had to be ** thrust out." 

On the following Sunday the Quakers were at it again, 
and so was the redoubted Nicholas Pentire. He had ap- 
proved himself so well to the justices by his abilities as a 
spy that he had become an accredited town official, and as 
such had sent people down to Bilbury-street to prevent 
the meeting. Going thither himself to see that his orders 
were duly executed, he found Arthur Cotton in the porch. 
Trying to enter. Cotton *' thrust him back in the breast 
with his hand," and said that neither Pentire nor any one 
lie had sent should enter. It was his house, and he paid 
rent for it, and if the Pentire party did go in he " would 



send them all to goale ;" he would not obey the commands 
of Pentire, or of those with him ; further, *' if they would 
breake vpp the meeting the major should come himself, or 
words to that e£fect," and that — ^and here was the real 
sting— Pentire was a ** very inttiful fellow, and but one of 
the beedles of the Towne." 

Whether this story was true or not, the magistrates 
believed it, and committed Cotton, who was a merchant, 
to prison, in want of sureties for his good behaviour. He 
was speetUly bailed out by Mark Batt, merchant, and 
Alexander Throckmorton, barber. 

However, the Quakers were not put down, collectively 
or individually. On the 30th of December another 
"convehticle" in Bilbury-street was reported, at which 
Richard Samble once more taught and prayed. Samble 
was brought before the Bench again, again said that he 
and his friends were " mett to worship God in spirit and 
in truth," and further that he ** came not to Plymouth 
towne of his owne will but he came in the will of the Lord 
to worship his name." 

The last note we have is that in the subsequent week 
(♦th Jan.) Pentire, who by this time had arrived at the 
dignity of captain of the town guard, reported that he 
found met in the Broad-street atfouro'clock sixty persons, 
to whom Jasper Batt was " publickly preaching or speak- 
ing under pretence or colour of Religion." Batt wouldnot 
desist and a constable bearing the distinguished name of 
Newdigate Poyntz ordered him to cease and seized him to 
take him before the mayor. The other Quakers rescued 
him by " thronging round violently," and one of the 
women, according to Pentire, struck him with her elbow, 
while another " did shed blood upon Henry Axford," one 
of Pentire's party. 

Such are some of the incidents of the attempts made in 
1677, as at other times, to put down the Quakers of Ply- 
mouth. In addition to the names ahready given there 
appear among the early adherents of Quakerism in the 
town those of Robert Fox, Peter Roe, Ben. Way, Francis 
Rawle, Rd. Daw, John Josse, Jacob Thomas, George 
Crocker, John Westlake, Robert Gary, John Sherick, 
Thos. Scott, Rt. Rider, Rt. Chappie, Wm. Bassaveme, 
Wm. Andrew, Anthony Taylor, David Walker, Susan 
Pressue, Elizabeth Mitchell, Richard Honey, Elisabeth 
GUes, Chasen GUes, Elisabeth Popplestone, Joan Algar, 
Elizabeth Cooke, Kath. Goodyeare, Ruth Sellar, Priscilla 
Thomas, Thomas Widger, James Fox, J. Berryman, R. 
Smith, Catherine Martindale, Amy Collyer. The Light 
family were largely represented ; and of non-residents 
there were Francis Fox, St. Germans ; Margaret Spine, 
Egg Buckknd ; Wm. Hingston, Holberton ; John Harris, 
Pennycross; Rebecca Hingston, Stoke Damerell; John and 
Joan Knight^ Stoke DamerelL 

By R. N. Worth, in the Western Morning News, 
February 13, 1883. 



A RHYME BY COLERIDGE. 

I transcribe the following lines from The Crypt, or Re- 
ceptadefor Things Past, a very scarce and curious anti- 
quarian journal, edited by the Rev. Peter Hall, and pub- 
lished at Ringwood, Hants, during the years 1827-9 ; since 
their interment therein, I believe they are now exhumed 
for the first time : — 
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Job's Luck. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 
Sly Belzcbub took all occasions 
To try Job's constancj- and patience, 
He took his honours, took his health, 
He took his children, took his wealth, 
His camels, horses, asses, cowh, 
Still the sly devil did not take his spouse. 
Exeter. Ch. El. Mathews. 



SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

Mr. W. H. Pollock's lecture on Sir Francis Drake at 
the Royal Institution on Fiiday last was attended by a 
large and highly interested audience. Sir Frotlcrick 
Pollock in the chair. Mr. Pollock enhanced the interest 
of the subject considerably by quoting largely from 
contemporary documents, while he acknowledged his 
obligations to mo<lern writers, notably to Mr. W. S. W. 
Vaux for his admirable paper contributed some years 
Biuce to the Hakluyt Society, in the form of an introduc- 
tion to the " World Encomiiassed " of Sir Francis Drake 
the nephew. Mr. Pollock's representation of Sir Francis 
Drake was that of a true Elizabetlian character, bravo as 
a lion, patriotic and religious after his kind. 

A contemporary i>arallel of great interest between 
Drake and Hawkins was quoted, the balance being perhaps 
in favour of the former hero. The unfortunate and 
mysterious incident of Doughty's execution was dwelt 
upon at some length by Mr. Pollock, who seemed to think 
it was in Drake's eyes a necessary expedient, in order to 
uphold the discipline of the expedition, and not the 
sanguinary caprice of an ambitious and arbitrary leader. 

We hoije the iwiper may be published shortly in extenm^ 
when it will be found to add considerably to the existing 
lore concerning Drake. 

London. M. ^y, 



In Harford Churchyard, one, dated 1806, to the memory 
of Alice, wife of John Luscombe, reads : — 
** Twenty-four years I lived a nuUd 
Ten months I lived a wife. 
Two hours I a mother was. 
And then I lost mj' life. 
Farewell my parents and husband dear 
I am not dead but »leeping here 
This end will come as you may see 
I>o you prepare to follow me." 
In the same churchyard is a slab, dated 1602, with the 

inscrix)tion — 

"Periissem 

Periissem." 
Who is commemorated by tliis ? 

Another to the memory of "John Edgcom, of Brome- 
hill," bears in old English lettering the words, as I 

deciphered them — 

•• Death wjTise (?) 

the feiled 

all anues 

must ycild.'* 
I am in doubt about the second wonl, and shall be glad 
to be informed if I have copied it correctly. 

HiBYSKWE. 

[We would suggest to our correspondent that this would 
read in modem English — 

" Death wins the field 
All amis must yield." 
Undoubtedly the second word means ** wins.'* 

Editob.] 



EPITAPHS. 
From the daily Western Times, of l^th February, 
1883. 

An Exonian last month copied the following ei>itaph from 
a gravestone erected in the graveyard at Aveton Gilford, 
South Devon : — 

Here lyeth the body of Daniel Jeffcry, 
Son of Michael Jeffery, 
and Joan his wife. 
He was buried ye 2nd day of 
September, 1746, and in ye 
18th year of his age. 
This youth when in his sickness lay 
Did for the minister send. 
That he would come and with him pray. 
But he would not attend. 
But when this 3'oung man buried was, 
Tlie minister did him admit, 
He should be carried into Church 
That he might money geet. 
By this you see what man will dwo 
To geet money if he can, 
Who did refuse to come and pray 
By tlic foresaid young man. 
Colyton. W. H. H. R. 

' [The Rector of Aveton Gifford denies the existence of 
this grvestone. See subsequent corre?ix)ndence. 

Editor. 



A FEW COMMON CORNISH REMRDIES. 

A recent wound is filled vnth salt, or saturated with 
turpentine to promote healing and restrain bleeding. 

The hand of the dead of the opposite sex is sought by 
persons afflicted with scrofulous tumours, and passed over 
it as a cure. 

The tingling sensation, termed sleeping of the foot and 
leg, is treated by making a cross on the foot with the fin- 
ger moistened with spittle nine times 

A piece of fresh meat, stolen from the market-stall, 
rubbed over warts and privately burie<l, or small stonex, 
eqiuklling them in number, are placed in a neat litUc bag 
and thrown away for their cure, notwithstanding the 
belief that whoever finds the latter wUl also get the 
warts ! 

Rolled or bruised cabbage leaves, known as caul leaves 
are applied to blistered siu-faces, the rough or midrib<siflc, 
to draw ; the reverse or smooth to heal, as may be 
required. 

Hot roasted onion is placed in the ear, for the relief of 
ear-ache. 

A recent bruise of the scalp from blow or fall, termed a 
huffon, is treated by the application of the convex side of 
a tablespoon-bowl. 

Epistaxis or bleeding of the nose by placing a door-key 
on tlie nape of the neck, termed the nudilick. 
New ^c/-flannel is worn for sore throat and |iaina. 
Boiled currants are taken as a last resource in constips- 
, tion. 

Rope-yarn is wom^around the legs and Mri-ista for rhen* 
matism and cramp. 
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Fasting spittle is the remedy applied to coma every 
day till they ditappear. 

Teast ia freely drunk for internal inflammations. 

All locks are unlocked to favour easy birth or death. 

The clock is stopiied during the glassing away of the 
spirit. 

Mustard plaster over second joint of thumb for tooth 

ache. 

A poultice, composed of chopped carrots, leeks, 
known as " licks," groundsel, linseed and bread, 
called "Blewits," applied hot as can be 
bomo to the solos of the feet, is believed to 
revivify the dying. And when all remedies fail, the hujid 
intcndtd kiwi that invariabhj withdraws the pillow 
during life's lingering gasps, to make death easy, thought- 
lessly proiluces the reverse. 

Cduiborne. Abiiauam HARUis-BicKKOiin, M.D. 



g^iicrje^. 



544.— Ben Jonson's " Knots," or " budtlings of the 
spring, " are not forgotten in Devonshire, says a writer 
on the Poetrp of Proviiici(tH»ms in the Cornhi-l for July, 
1865. Have any of your readers met with this alleged 
survival, and in which of Ben Jonson's plays can I find 
the reference ? 

Exeter. Ch. Elkin Mathews. 

545.— Marrowbone Slip, Plymouth.— Amongst the 
many curious street and place names in and around Ply- 
mouth this is one of the most peculiar. Can anyone tell 
how it originated ? I notice that in the official list of 
burgesses of the borough of Plymouth the name is spelt 
Marabone. Possibly the locality may be unknown to 
many residents in Plymouth ; it is a narrow turning lead- 
ing off the Sutton-road, to the right, close to Bayly and 

Fox's timber-yard. 

Kearlet. 

546.— EsTOVKR, Flkte, "WinET.— These are names of 
estates in the neighbourhood of Plymouth. I should like 
to know if any of your readers can throw any light on the 
derivation and meaning of them. Hibtskwe. 

547.— The Surname or Hellings.— As this name 
ai>parently belongs to the counties of Devon and Corn- 
wall, if one may judge by the post-office directories, I 
should feel greatly obliged if some of your readers would 
kindly give information as to its origin, &c. In the year 
1610 the name was spelt Hellyngs, <>.(/., Nathaniel 
HtUyng9, who was master of the under school at 
Blundells, Tiverton, in that year. On searching the 
indexes in the Taunton District Registry of the Court of 
Probate the name of Hellings frequently appeared during 
the seventeenth century for Somersetshire iiarishes, border- 
ing the county of Devon. There is one instance in the 
reign of Charles II., in the parish of Eaddington, of its 
being spelt without the s. Leland was informed by Mr. 
Trelawney, in the reign of Henry VIII., that the manor of 
Cartuther, in the parish of Menheniot, formerly belonged 
to tlie family of Heling or Eling. This was before the 
time of the Cartuthers, who became extinct about the year 
1400. Is the name a corruption of Hellion in the same 
manner as Billing or Billings is that of Billion, another 
Combh surname ? Prince, in his '* Worthies of Devon," 



says (Life of Sir Arthur Champernowne) that Arthur 
Champemowne, Esq., in the reign of George II., married 
the daughter of John Hellings, M.D. Burke has, how- 
ever, in his " History of the Commoners," the name of 
HoUings. Which is correct ? 
Taimton. A. J. Monday. 

548. — Plymouth Castle. — At the foot of Lambhay- 
street, Plymouth, is a remarkable-lookmg building, con- 
sisting of two semi-circular erections connected, and at- 
tached to other portions of a larger struc- 
ture. One of these is in a state of 
ruin, but the other is in a good state of preservation. It 
has been suggested that this is a i>ortion of the Plymouth 
Castle, existent, in one form or another, from CArly histori- 
cal times, and if so it is a very interesting relic, and should 
be preserved. Its position, commandii^, as it does, the 
mouth of the harbour, now called Sutton Pool, and its ele- 
vation favoiu* the idea ; and although it is not likely td be 
a itortion of the original structure, doubtless, it is of con- 
siderable antiquity, and may have been one of the four 
castles from which the arms of Plymouth were derived, 
Will the Plymouth historian, or any coni])etent authority, 
tell us what is known of this building, and if any authentic 
description or historical accoimt is extant ? 

M. y. y. t. 

549.— What was the Language op South 
Devon Six Centuries ago ?— There is a re- 
markable statement in Drew, that Corniah 
was the language of the South Hams up to the reign of 
Edward I., and that it was used much longerin the country 
near the Tamar. Can anyone give the authority for this ? 
What are the proofs that the Cornish language was used by 
the country i)eoi>le near Plymouth six centuries ago ? The 
statement is very probable, but what arc the in-oofs? If 
Cornish were used in Devon till so lute a date, surely 
Devon has a claim to th3 Cornish langua^'e. 

W. S. Lach-Szyrma. 



Sefili^S' 



Oreston, near Plymouth. — Following up the remarks 
of W. S. B. H. in Western Antiquary of February 24th, I 
may i>omt out that Donn's Map of Devon gives the name 
as 

"Oriston 

vulgoOson.'* 

The date of Donn's Map being 1765 will carry back the 

modem spelling (with the exception of one letter) nearly 

50 years farther even than W. S. B. H. contended. 

Devs. Junr. 

To give the Sack. — I have just met with this phrase 

in the French, corroborating Mr. Hems' statement 

respecting its widespread occurrence. "WTien* referring 

to " Quilles" mentioned in my note on Kiles, I found this 

expression : '* On lui donna son sac et scs quilles : he was 

packed off, dismissed (fair)." 

Antiquary Junr. 

FooTY. — I do not think I can be the Mr. Cartwright 
referred torn "Hibyakwe's" Queryl532), but I have tried to 
look up the word " f uty," a word of freipient occmrence 
in Bust Devon, on which this parish borders. I cannot. 
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however, find any passfuje in which it occurs ; and the 
only dictionary in whicli I can find it is in the " Olosmry 
of Somersetshire Word»,^^ by the R^v. "W. P. Williams, 
in the 18th vol. of the Somersetshire Archaeological 
Society's Proceedings, where it is s^Kjlt " footy ;" the 
entry of it being thus : — Footer, s., a worthless, shabby 
fellow ; adj., Footy. For myself, I do not think I ever 
heard the expression *'a footer," although "footy" is very 
familiar to me. 

Whitestaunton Rectory, Chard. II. A. Cartwright. 

[Althoiigli the answer of tht Mr. Cartwright to which 
"Hibyskwe" referred has already been published, we 
gladly insert the foregomg as an additional evidence of 
the use of the word. 

Editor.] 

QUADRATN.— In Pailey's English Dictionary (1757) are 
the following :— " Quadraijata terrWy a team of land, or 
as much as may be tilled by four horses ;" and " Qua- 
drantata terrcSf the fourth i>art of an acre of land : O.L." 
[i.e. old Latin.] Tlie word " Quadrain " (being, as "B." 
states, "ai)plied to some land") may possibly be an 
anglicised abbreviation of Quadrantata. At any rate, 
there can be no doubt that the number four is contained 
in the wonl "Quadrain," whatever its precise meaning 
may be. 

I. W. N. K. 

Chibbol, or Chibbt.e.— As both Mr. Harry Hems and 
**I. W. N. K. " have noticed this word, incidentally re- 
ferred to in connection with "Gribble," and as the latter 
seems disx)08ed to accept it as a Devonshire, or, at any rate, 
a provincial word, I shoidd like to be i>ermittcd to say a 
ew words on it. One scarcely likes to diflfer from so 
experienced a writer as " I. W. N. K.," but I hojje in this 
case to shoy grounds for doing so. In answer to 
the supposition that it arose as a corruption 
of " chives," on account of tlus being a long syllable, and 
therefore repugnant to the spirit of rustic pronunciation, 
I wish to mention that somewhere about ten or twelve 
years since there was a Plymouth girl who used to go about the 
streets selling these " chibbols," and, as she had a particu- 
larly strong voicri, I have often taken notice of her 
annoimcing them for sale, with the cry : " Buy any 
chib-6o^es? Buy any chib-boles?" Here there was a 
syllable long enough, indeed, but at the same time easily 
repeated. I believe the most proi^er spelling is that 
ending in ol, as in that case there is no need to expect a 
corruption for the sake of pronunciation. While then 
there is no occasion to expect that any corruption has 
taken place from any other English word, the following 
examples of its occurrence in dictionaries wiU, I think, 
show that it is not a provincial word merely, and also 
l»rove its real derivation. Coles' Dictionary, 1717, 
gives " ChihM, a little onion." Bailey's Dictionary, 
2l8t edition, 1770, also spells it " chibbol," and defines it 
as "a small sort of onion." In " Nuttall *' it occurs as 
"chibbal," explained to be (Fr.)a small kind of onion. 
Lastly, " Worcester's Dictionary,"1858,givesitthus. "Chib- 
bal (ciboule, Fr.), a small kind of onion, cibol.— Beaumont 
and Fletcher." Then, on referring to De Porquet's French 
Dictionary, under the word " ciboule," I find the English 
equivalents given are, " Scalliou,green onion,'* while Boyer 
gives the English "chibol," translated by the French, 
" ciboule." W. S. R H. 



" Weekly Mercury;" March 17/A, 1883. 

ART IN DEVONSHIRE, 
Under the above title, Mr. George Pycroft, of Exeter, hai» 
published a most interesting work, the full title of which is 
as follows : — " Art in Devonshire : with the Biographies 
of Artists born in that County." This is a reprint, we are 
informed, of papers read at the meetings of the Devon- 
shire Association, held rcsx>ectively at Dawlish and 
Crediton, in 1881 and 1882. There is, however, much 
additional matter, and altogether, the work will be hailed 
with satisfaction by those Devonians who have a pride in the 
associations of their native county, for they have much 
to be proud of, as would appear from the perusal of this 
book. Mr. Pycroft tells us that of 438 artists, whose x>lace 
of birth has been traced, Devon can claim no less than 33 ; 
"thus, leaving London-bearing Middlesex out of the 
question (which is set down at 166), we find that our 
county really heads the list as an art-producing land. 

"Of all English provincial cities, Plymouth with its 
neighbourhood stands first, as the i)arent of six painters of 
the highest order, whose works have beenheld worthy of a 
place in our National Gallery, viz. :— Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Prout, Eastlake, Haydon, Northcote, and Solomon Hart, 
and also of Rogers and Johns, the landscape i^ainters." 

We can do no more than mention this interesting work, — 
interesting in several resx)ects, and useful as a handy book 
of reference for any one compiling biographical 
memoranda of our local artists. It is published at a low 
price (3s. 6d.) by Mr. Henry S. EUnd, Exeter, and should 
command a ready sale. 

Editor. 



PARISH REGISTERS. 

The current numbers of Mr. Walford's new Antiquarian 
J/oflraztn^ contain, irUer aiia, a series of papers on the cus- 
tody of parish registers, by the Rev. W. D. Macray, of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. Editor. 



THE LEOFRIC MISSAL. 

The Clarendon Press wiU shortly publish, in quarto 
form, under the editorship of the Rev. F. E. Warren, 
The Leofric Misaal, one of the chief liturgical and iiaheo- 
graphical treasures of the Bod. lib. This volume was once 
the property of Leofric, the Ust Bishop of Cornwall and 
first Bishop of Exeter, and was in use in the latter 
Cathedral before the Conquest. It is one of a very few 
extant MS. Sacramentaries of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
none of which have been hitherto published ; but it has 
been long known to, and frequently quoted from by, 
liturgical writers. A complete tenth century Kalendar is 
prefixed to the volume ; and there are various entries of 
historical interest scattered up and down its pages, in- 
cluding manumissions of slaves, letters of distinguished 
personages, a list of relics at Exeter Cathedral, statements 
with reference to the early history of the Abbey of Exeter 
and the Sees of Devonshire and ComwalL 

The above appeared in the Athenaum on the 24th ult,, 
and should be recorded in the Wetiem Antiquary, 

^«*«'' O. R M. 
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THEWATER-DRINKKRS OF CORNWALL 
TIME OF HENRY VIIL 

" Undoabtedly water hathe preeminence above all other 
lyooures . . and was the very naturall and fyrst 
drynke to all manner of creatures . . Moreover, wc 
have sene men and women of great age, and stronge of 
body, whyohe neuer, or verye seldorae, dranke other 
drynke, than pure water. Aa by example in ComewaUy 
although that the countrey be in a very colde quarter, 
'whiche proueth, that if men from their mfancye, were 
accustomed to none other drinke, bvt to water onely, 
moderatly used, it shuld be sufficient to kei)e naturall 
moysture, and to cause the meat thet is eaten, to perce 
and descende vnto the places of digestion, which are the 
purposes that drynke serueth fore." "The Castel of Helthe 
, . by syr Thomas Elyot knight," quarto, black letter, 
London, 1539, f oHos 29, 30. 

Sir Thomas Elyot died at Carlton, Cambridgeshire, and 
was buried there 25th March, 1546. 

BristoL William George. 



EXETER SWORD-BEARER. 

It may be of interest to some of the readers of the 
WeHtm Antiquary to know that " The Leisure Hour," of 
the Religious Tract Society, of November 24, 1877, contains 
a coetume portrait of the late* Sword-Bearer of Exeter. 
It appears in connection with an account of a visit of some 
of the members of the British Association from Plymouth 
to Exeter in the summer of that year. If I 
mistake not, Dr. Macaulay, the editor of " The Leisure 
Hour," was i>resent among the visitors on that occasion, 
and was much interested in the costume and appoint- 
ments of tills ancient official — hence probably the engrav- 
ing. 

Exeter. G. T. 

fWe a^ pleased to be able to present to our readers (by 
the kind permission of the PubUshers of the Leitwre Hour\ 
a copy of the illustration referred to in the foregoing 
note. Many persons both in Exeter and Plymouth will 
doubtless recognise the familiar features of the lately 
deceased Sword-bearer, and will be interested in having 
this interesting memento of a venerable Exeter worthy. 

Editor.] 



ELECTRICITY IN OLDEN TIME. 

There is a curious Plymouth-Dock story that I have 
heard in childhood. There was a certain clever scientist 
and chemist who resided in Ker-street. He used to be 
troubled by noisy people lounging outside his door. 
Possessing a good galvanic battery (at a time when such 
instruments were very rare ; indeed, hardly heard of in 
Devon) he one night attached a wire to his railings. His 
noisy disturbers lounged against it as usual. Suddenly a 
shriek was heard, and exclamations that a certain most 
objectionable person had got hold of them. The noiqr 
tars and their companions had never heard of electric 
shocks, and so thought it a diabolical possession. The 
philosopher,! understand, was never again disturbed in his 
studies. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 



CHILDE, OF PLYMSTOCK. "THE HUN- 
TER OF THE MOOR." 

The history of this man has been written by many hands, 
or perhaps, to speak more correctly, has been copied by 
many hands, with more or less accuracy, Bisdon, Prince, 
(second edition, it is not in the first), Mrs. Bray ; a writer 
in the "Cornish Magazine," signed "H. E. C.,"Devonport, 
1827. 

It is to this latter writer that I wish particularly to 
draw attention, as he is more explicit in his description 
and speaks with more authority than either of the others 
I have referred to, concerning the tomb which marked the 
si>ot where the unfortimate hunter met his death. The 
name of Childe does not occur in the early visitation of 
Devon ; but this perhaps is not to be wondered at, al- 
though he is said to have held large possessions, he is 
said to have been the last of his race ; his name, therefore, 
died with him. "H. E. C." says, "In a wild and unfre- 
quented tract of Dartmoor, near the majestic peak of 
Fox Tor, are still to be seen the remains of a granite tomb, 
erected about three centuries and-a-half ago to the memory 
of Childojof Plymstock,a gentleman of 'fayrc possessions,' 
who perished in a snow storm, which overtook him while 
hunting on the moor. The tomb, till within the last 
fifteen years, was almost i)erfect ; it consisted of a square 
basement, tach side formed into three steps leading to an 
octagonal shaft supporting a small cross. The structure, 
standing in the midst of so impressive and solitary a r^on, 
wore a very interesting appearance; but it could not escape 
the hand of wanton destruction. After resisting the storms 
of more than three hundred years it was demolished by a 
visigoth named Windeatt, who being about to construct a 
house in the neighbourhood, thought that the 
basement stones of the monument would answer the pur- 
ix)6e of steps to his intended building. The shaft and the 
cross still remain on the spot where they were overthrown; 
they lie on the banks of a moorland rivulet that runs not far 
off, and babbles a noisy course adown the rough-slopes till 
it empties its fresh waters into the bosom of a broad and 
foaming torrent. Often in the rosy hush of a summer 
evening, when the wild tors around lay bathed in sunny 
light, have I sat by those grey mouldering reli(» and 
pondered over the story of the hapless hunter that |>erished 
there amid the soul-chilling silence of a snowy wilderness." 
The unfortunate hunter, who had ridden away from his 
attendants and was caught in the snow-storm, endeavoured 
to save his life by embowelling his horse and getting insido 
its body, but this did not avail, for he was, as the story 
runs, frozen to death, and as his last will and testament he 
had written on a scrap of paper which he still held in his 
hand when found. As Mrs. Bray has it, **in order to 
confirm his will, took some of his own blood (though one 
would have thought it was more Ukely to have been that 
of his horse) and made the following distich in writing :— 

' He that finds and brings me to my tomb 
My land of Plymstock shall be his doom. ' " 
'* H. £. C' gives a different version, and says in process 
of time a memorial as above described was erected on the 
spot where Childe was found, and on it were graven these 
words in Old English characters : — 

'* They fyrste that fyndes and 
brings mee to mie grave 
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The Priorie of Plime 
stoke they shall have. 
" The above inscription on the shaft of the tomb was 
still legible when Risdon wrote his " Survey of Devon." 
The words of Risdon are "whereon these verses were once 
to be rea<l." Survey p. 223. 

Prince says, in the " Worthies of Devon," ** whereon we 
are informed these verses were engraven and heretofore 
seen tho' not now."- There would api^ear to be some con- 
fusion as to a tomb or remains of a tomb in a iMurt of the 
old Abbey Church, whether it was the tomb of Ordulph 
or that of Childe, as buried there by the Monks when 
they claimed the lands of Plymstock, in accordance with 
the story. Mr. Bray, it appears, considered it the tomb of 
Orduli)h, although it is generally denominated Ghilde's 
tombe. Has this question ever been settled ? 

The question I would a^k is, who is "H. £. G **? I do 
not find anyone with the same initials in Mr. Worth's 
useful Bibliography of the "Three Towns." Is it known 
if any of the remains mentioned by " H. £. G. " are still 
extant ? If so it would be very interesting to have them 
preserved in confirmation of the story. 

In connection inith this, I would draw attention to 
another piece of vandalism, as recorded by Miss Evans in 
her "Home Scenes," where she informs us that until of 
late years it was the custom to open the court (Bergh- 
motes, or Stannary Gourts), at Grockem Tor, and then to 
adjourn to the town. These interesting remains (a hewn 
granite stone termed the parliament table, with the 
president's chair and jurors' seats), the remains of ancient 
jurisdiction, have been destroyed and carried away. It is 
time that something were done to preserve our monu- 
ments, not only from the teeth of Time but from the ruth- 
less vandals that are to he found in every land. 

Exeter. £. Parfitt. 

[We have every reason to believe that the vrriter 
referred to by Mr. Parfitt, with the initial " H. B. G.," 
was Henry Edmund Garriugton (son of the Dartmoor 
Poet), and the author of the Pljrmoutli and Devonport 
Guide, which ran into several editions. Possibly Mr. G. G. 
Boase may be able to verify this statement, although in 
the Bihliotheca Cornubientis he does not record any 
writings of Garrington as contributed to the Cornish 
Itatjazine. Editor.] 



PITT FAMILY AND THE PUT 
DIAMOND. 

Thomas Pitt, of Blandfonl, in Dorsetsliire, became, 
under Queen Anne, Governor of Fort George, in the East 
Indies, where he purchased a diamond of extraordinary 
size and value, since known as the Pitt diamond. It is 
said that this cost him £20,400, and that he sold it to the 
King of France for £135,000. With about half the 
amount he bought, in 1718, the projicrty of the last Lord 
Mohun, in Cornwall and Devon, with the patronage of Old 
Sarum, and then settled at Boconnoc. This diamond, 
thought to have l)een stolen in the Uc volution, was 
recovered, and still belongs to tlie Freiicli Crown. At 
one time it adorned the hilt of ]ionai)arte*s sword. (It 
would be interesting to know what has been the fate of 
this celebrated diamond during t)ic recent troubles in 
Ilrance.) 



Thomas Pitt, his son, was created Lord Camelford and 
Baron of Boconnoc in 1784. He erected the obelisk there 
in memory of his maternal uncle. Lord Littleton. In 
conjunction with the late eminent chemist. Dr. W. Cook- 
worthy, of Pl3rmouth, he obtained a patent in 1768 for the 
use of the clay or stone in making porcelain. The maun- 
facture was commenced at Plymouth, but transferred in 
1774 to Bristol, and finally to Staffordshire. The china 
clay or stone was first discovered en Lord Gamelford'a 
land. In 1853 the annual exixirts amounted to aboot 
100,000 tons, and the value to £150,000. The original 
Plymouth and Bristol china is marked with the sign of 
the planet Jupiter and is now much prized. (Perhaps 
someone will kindly fuitibh particulars of the present 
extent of the china clay trade ; it must be enormous, and 
tho comparison would be interesting.) 

The celebrated Earl of Chatham was a grandson of 
the first-named Thomas Pitt, and was bom at Booonnoo 
in 1708. 

Looe. JOHK Cook. 

[In reply to one portion of the above interesting note, 

we may quote the following from the Graphic, March 10; 

1883 : — " The Grown jewels of France are to be sold next 

month, with the exception of some of historical interest. 

These are the Regent, or Pitt diamond, bought from Pitt» 

Governor of Madras, by Philippe d'Orl^ns in 1717 — ^this 

is reckoned the second laigest diamond in the world, being 

surpassed only by the Orlotf stone in tlie Imperial sceptre 

of Russia, &C., &c.'* 

Editob.] 

PARISH STOCKS. 

At Whitstone, near Exeter, the old parish stocks are 
preserved upon the rectory premises, where they may be 
seen by anyone interested. They measure 4ft. llin. x 
1ft. 4in. X 4in., and provide accommodation for three 
l>ersons. The diameter of the anklet holes is 3^in. 

In the churchyard of St. Mary's, Poltimorc, near Bxe> 
ter, the old stocks stand on the greensward facing the 
north-west porch. They are of similar make and propor- 
tions to those of Whitstone. 

Exeter. ELiBBT Hrais. 



§tteve^' 



550.— Thob-mantle.— The Rev. Hilderic Frieml, in his 
** Glossary of Devonshire Plant Names " (Trubner), says 
there is, or was recently, a Devonshire plant known as Thor- 
mantle, but that he has not been able to identify it. 

I commend the investigation to those of your readers 
who are botanists, as it is interesting to find what seems 
much like a tradition of the Teutonic god in a district like 
Devonshire, which is for the most imrt Celtic. 

Exeter. Cu. Elkin Mathews. 

551.— Sunday Muaic on the Hoe.— Is it a 
fact that in the early i)art of the present 
century there were performances of music on the 
Hoe on Sunday evenings ? If we are not to suppose that 
tho following extract from j). 75 of the "Picture of 
Plymouth," published in 1812, gives the wrong day of the 
week, then I suppose it must have been the case. "The 
Hoe is an interesting s^iot at all times ; 
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«nd in the summer, every evening, an4 particularly on 
Sundays, it ia thronged with the inhabitants of the town, 
And neighbourhood, who are drawn here by the military 
bands that usually perform pieces of musio from six until 



nine. 



it 



A YOUNO Pltmouthian. 



552. —Doctors' Licenses Granted by Bishops.— I 
make the following extract from the Register of Licenses 
granted by the Bishop of Exeter, and shall be glad to 
know if all bishops had this privilege. I am aware that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had, or even now has, the 
power to make doctors. If all other bishops had the 
power, when did this privil^e cease ? 

"1740-1, February 17. 

'^License to practice the Arts of Physick and Surgery 
granted to George Scotchboume, of Liskeard." 

Plymouth. J. H. 

553.— Mr. H. Whiteford and the Devonshire 
BiBUOQRAPHT. — The lamented decease of Mr. Whiteford 
opens a point in our proposed Bibliotheca Devoniensis, 
t.e., how should his numerous but, I believe, anonymous 
writings be treated in the work? I believe he wrote a 
good deal and treated his subjects with ability. 

W. S. L. S. 

* 554.— Ancient Custom at Peltnt Fair.— From time 
immemorial a large wood fire used to be lighted by the 
boys annually in the Lamellion-road, on Pelynt Fair day, 
/one 21, being the summer solstice; doubtless the relic of 
an old heathen custom in honour of the sun. Are there 
■Any records of this custom being performed at other places 
besides Liskeard ? 
Looe. J. C. 



Sejft^s. 



A Rhtvebt CohEBiDOE.— (Western Antiquarp, 10th 
March, 1883.) " Job's Luck ** will be found in Notes and 
Queries, 1st series, ii. 83, 1850. (See also p. 156, and p. 516 ; 
or Trans, Devon Assoc,, viii., 580, 1876.) 

Torquay. Wm. Penoellt. 

* Christening Customs in the West.— About 19 years 
•ago I was a recipient of a Christening cake. Happening 
to be passing near a farm house one Sunday I met a horse 
»nd trap, in which, with the driver,sat a woman carrying a 
child, whom they were taking tothechurchtobechristened. 
I saw them smile as I drew towards them, but what was 
my surprise on their offering me a currant cake, in shape 
rather flat and about the size of a dessert plate, and which 
they explained to me was a christening cake. As the child 
was a female it was considered a lucky omen that a male 
should be the first person met,and,consequently,be thoone 
to have the cake. 
Barbican Farm, Looe. John Cook. 

The Cornu-British Languagk in the South Hams.— 

Drew's statement that the Cornish language was 8iH>ken 

in the South Hams in the time of Edward I. (1272 to 1307) 

is corroborated by Polwhele in liis " History of Cornwall" 

(vol. 3, pp. 28, 29, Ed. of 1803). The following is a 

-quotation : — 



"The conqueror and his followers, as soon as they were 
settled in this country, made every effort to substitute the 
Norman-French for the Anglo-Saxon, which was generally 
spoken 'in England. In their attempts, however, td 
recommend their own language to the attention of the 
English, both themselves and their successors were for 
several generations unsuccessfuL The Saxon prevailed in 
every part of England, excepting Devonshire and Com- 
toaU. 

'*In Devon indeed, it became fashionable among the 
saperior onlers of the i^eople, though the inferior classes 
adhered firmly to their old vernacular tongue. 

" Not that the Coma-British was abandoned by every 
Devonian of rank or education : It icas certainly spoken in 
Devonshire by persons of distinction, long after the pre- 
tent period.*^ 

In Cornwall, as in Devon, the upper classes were the 
first to abandon the use of the Cornu-British tongue, but 
in both Counties the old tongue was spoken by the rural 
Ix)pulation, as appears from the above statement of 
Polwhele regarding Devon, and from what Carew says to 
the same effect in his "Survey of Cornwall." It is thus 
easy to explain why so many dialectic words are common 
to Devon and Cornwall. 

Plymouth. Fred. W. P. Jago. 

Dr. George Oliver and his Works.— The book, 
edited by Dr. Oliver, of which Dr. T. N. Brushfield, after 
" an extensive search, has failed to glean the slightest 
traces of," he will find registered in Samijson Low's " Eng- 
lish Catalogue of Books, "1835-63. Its title is entered there * 
as " Merrye Englande : or theGolden Dales of QueenBesse, 
12mo., 4s. 6d. Dolman, 1841." Dolman, the publisher, 
was a Roman Catholic. Dr. Brushfield, judging from the 
title, thinks it "difi^cult to conceive " Dr. Oliver would 
have edited this book. The writer of his obituary memoir 
in the Gentleman*s Mojgazine, appears to have been one of 
his many personal friends. As he says that Doctor Oliver 
did edit "Merrye Englande," why should it be doubted? 
Some private letters turned up in one of the books I 
bought at the sale of his library. Judging from their con- 
tents I should infer that the Doctor was a " Merrye" man 
— one of his correspondents certainly was. 

Bristol. William George. 

Gribble Family and their Arms.— In reply to the 
question advanced by "T. H.," in your last column of tha 
Western Antiquary, I beg to remark that as far as my 
experience extends, the name "Gribble " was up to within 
the last hundred years always spelt Gribbell ; this I think 
you Mrill find to be the case by searching some of the old 
churchyards of Cornwall. In Calstock there are many 
examples s|)elt m this way. On my first visit to London 
the name was very rare indeed, and the difficulty 
experienced by tradespeople in spelling it correctly caused 
them no little aimoyance, and even at i)resent it is written 
any way but the right one. A friend of mine, a Canon 
of Westminster Abbey, who appears to be an authority on 
such matters, states that the word is of Roman origin. A 
circumstance occurred when visitLrg a stonemason's yard 
in a Devonshire village which may be interesting to 
relate. I was questioning the quality of the stone and its 
suitability for fine work, when the mason rex>lied that it 
was unfit on account of the edges ffribbling, or liable to 
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gribbit^ which is equivalent to fretting or orumbling. I 
will put myself in communication with Sir Albert Wood 
on the HeraliUc question, and will communicate the result 
of my enquiry. 
London. H. A. G. 



u 



Weekly Mercury,'' March 2\th, 1883. 



THE EDITOR TO HIS CORRESPON- 

DENTS. 

The Editor i deeply sensible of the kindness shown by 
his numerous corres^Mndents, and highly appre- 
ciates their efforts to make the Western 
Antiquary what it is designed to be — a local adaptation 
of " Notes and Queries " ; but he finds it 
necessary occasionally to remind his friends that, owing 
to the limited character of the sixioe at his command, he 
is compelled, at present, to confine the publication to 
matters relating to Devon and Cornwall ; a 
district , sufficiently large to warrant the belief that it 
will take a long series of volumes of the Western 
Antiquary to exhaust the store of subjects suitable for 
treatment in the i>eriodical. He trusts this hint will only 
«tend to strengthen the bond now existing between his 
contributors and himself, and that his efforts may long 
continue to be supirarted by so large and influential a staff 
of correspondents. 



NEWSPAPER LITERATURE OF DEVON. 
Will our readers and correspondents in various i^arts of 
the county of Devon assist us in makinga complete list of the 
Periodical Literature of the district, past and jiresent ? 
We shall be glad to receive copies of the various news- 
papers at present published in Devonshire towns ; and 
likewise notes resi)ecting others that have from time to 
time been published. This branch of local bibliography 
u very imi^ortant, and it is hoped that our friends will 
oo-oi)erate in this, as well as in other parts of that great 
task, of preparing a complete Devonshire Bibliography, 
which is so much desired, but so difficult to obtain. 

Editor. 



DRAKE. & FOX THE MARTYROLOGIST. 

Western Antiquary, 2nd series, jMurt 152. The follow- 
ing extract from the last letter probably ever addressed to 
Fox, showing the intimacy between Sir Francis Drake and 
the Martyrologist, may be acceptable. The occasion was 
this : Drake had obtained the Queen's hasty consent to 
his projected descent upon Siiain. Foreseeing that the 
irresolute iiarty would set to work to get the permission 
revoked, he, first, ** laid out a great store of money to 
soldiers and mariners to stir up their minds " (Fenner's 
letter to Wahdngham from Plymouth, 2nd April, 1587), 
then beat out of Plymouth harbour in the teeth of a 
stonnand eluded EUzabeth's order (9th April, 1587) " to 
forbear entering any of the ports of Spain." On the 27th 
April, Drake wrote from Cadiz to Walsingham announdng 



the famous "singeing of the King of Spain's beard," which 
I take to be his grandest exploit, and on the very same 
day he wrote to Fox, who doubtless had ably seconded 
him. but the letter never reached Fox.as he died on the 18th 
April. 

" Mr. Fox, whereas we have had of late such happy 
Boxces against the Spanianls, I doe assure myself that you 
have faithfully remembered us in your prayers, therefore 
I have not forgotten briefly to make you partaker there- 
of." [He then describes the circumstances, saying that 'the 
King of Spain was making great preparations, and expect- 
ing assistance to invade England," and concludes thus : 
" Wee puri>ose to set apart all fear of danger,and by God*a 
furtherance to prevent their coming, wherefore I shall 
desire you to continue a f aithfull Remembrance of us id' 
your Praiers, that our part and service may take that 
effect as God may be glorifieil* his Ohurch, our Queen, and 
Country preserved, the Ennymies of truth so vanqtuahed 
that we may have continuall peace in IsraeL From 
aboard her Bfajesty's good shipp the Elizabeth Bonead* 
venture, in very great hast, 27th April, 1587. Tour 
loving and faithful sonne in Christ Jesus, 

Francis Drakk. 

"P.S. — Our enemis are many, but our protector com* 
mandeth the whole world. Lett us pray continually, and 
our Lord Jesus will hear us in good time mercifully." 

In his letter to Walsingham he said it was his intention, 
by Ood*s help, to stop the supiilies of the Spaniards, adding 
a postscript urging England to prepare strongly by sea 
against Philip, and wound up : — " Stop him now, and 
stop him ever." 

WrVBRK GULXS. 
London. 



SOMK OLD DEVONSHIRE SUN-DIALS. 
I have met with the following within the last few days:— 
S. Peter's, Tawstock, near Barnstaple. 
The inscription, which is so indistinct that it can only 

be read from a ladder, runs : — 

** Watch and pray. 
Time steals away. 

Jno. Berry. Fecit 1757." 

Note. — (Jno. Berrry made the one at S. Margaret's, Pil* 
ton, in 1780.) 

The dial stands over the south-west porch, and is of 
slate. There are lines cut upon it showing the moment 
that it is noon at Fort St. George, Samaroand, Babylon^ 
Jerusalem, Rome, Lisbon, Barbadoes, Boston, Port RoyaV 
Cairo, Vienna, Paris, Madrid, and Port Teneriffe. 

S. Margaret's Littleham, near Exmouth. 

There is an old sundial over the south-west porch. It 
ii situated in the apex of the gable, and only measures 
about eighteen inches square. There is no viaible inscrip- 
tion upon it. This note may be valuable, as littleham 
Church is just about to be " restored." 

S. Catherine's, Whitstone, near Exeter. 

The dial belonging to this church is an irregular 
octagon, measuring 2ft. lOin. in diameter. It is of Pur* 
beck stone, I believe, and has no inscription upon it, save 
**T. F. Fedt 1790." After it was taken down, it stood 
for many years in the Rectoiy grounds. When the- 
effeots of the late reetor, the Rev. Wilse Brown, were- 
sold (March 8, 1883), I bonght this old londial at the 
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auction, and presented it to the church again. Mesers. 
G. Seward and O. White, the churchwardens, have 
kindly promised that it shall be well cared for within the 
tower nintil an opportunity occurs for its re-erection. 

S. Andrew's, Kenn, near Exeter. The dial is of slate, 
2ft. Sin. high, by 2ft. dia. The name of the maker and 
the date, simply, are inscribed thereon thus : — 
"17 JohnPeagum 83." 

Exeter. Harrt Hbmb. 



DEATH OF AN EXETER ANTIQUARY. 

On the 8th of the present month James Gerry Cossins 
died at his residence. No. 10, Mount Dinham, St. David's, 
Exeter, at the not very ripe old age of 69. The deceased, 
who, in years gone by, had been engaged in the .business 
of a tobacconist, took a very lively interest in local anti- 
quities, and a useful little book, entitled ''Reminiscences 
of Exeter Fifty Years Ago," is a work by which he will be 
long remembered. On all matters pertaining to the 
history and condition of the old city, from his boyhood 
upward, he was a reliable authority ; and the demolition 
oi^ an ancient edifice or the unearthing of a relic of the past 
would almost invariably be followed by some most interest- 
ing little newspaper article from the pen of Mr. Cossins. 
By the citizens generally, and by the old stock in par- 
ticular, he was greatly respected, and to their credit it 
must be said that they showed their respect to him in a 
most tangible form. Anxious that Mr. Cossins should 
8il>end the eventide of his life in the utmost possible com- 
fort, a number of his friends (over twelve months ago) 
formed a committee, the purpose of which was to raise 
funds for the purchase of an annuity of £20 per year, for 
when so provided they knew there would be an oppor- 
tunity of procuring for him a free cottage, in which, with 
his wife, he might spend the rest of his days. So readily 
was the appeal for subscriptions responded to that in a 
very short time a sum of £200 was raised, of which 
amount £150 was utilized in the purchase of an annuity, 
the remainder being invested for the deceased in the Pro- 
vident Permanent Building Society. With the assistance 
thus rendered, Mr. Cossins was enabled to occupy one of 
the Free Cottages on Mount Dinham, in Exeter, where ho 
expired, as stated above, on the 8th of this month, carry- 
ing with him to the grave the respect which he secured to 
himself whilst alive. Four quarters' instalments only had 
he drawn in respect of his annuity ; the fifth would have 
been due, had he lived so long, at I^ady-day next. It is 
an act of had grace to cry over spilt milk, or I might feel 
disposed to lament that subscriptions given so spon- 
taneously were not devoted to a better purpose than the 
risky specuUtion of dealing with vendors of annuities, 
who in this case will, no doubt, reap a substantial benefit 
by the comparatively early death of our respected fellow 
citizen. I might add, by way of conclusion, that the 
widow has a large number of copies of the deceased's 
''Reminiscences of Exeter " on hand, which she would be 
glad to dispose of. The little book is well worth the 
moderate sum asked for it. Besides, " a friend in need,'* 
we are told, "is a friend indeed." I do not think I need 
say more. T. J. NOBTHT. 

Exeter. 



MARY SOMERVILLE. 

As I have heard the question often raised whether Mrs. 
Somerville, the famous authoress and naturalist, was a 
member of that Somerville family which has been con- 
nected with Plymouth and Devonport since 1760, perhaps 
I may be allowed to explain her connection with the Ply- 
mouth Somervilles, as explained by her daughter, Miss. 
Martha Somerville, in her "Personal Recollections." 
Mary Somerville was a Fairfax, daughter of Admiral Fair- 
fax, connected with the Jedburgh Somervilles both by her 
aunt's and her own marriage, but not a scion of the Somer- 
ville family. Her husband was a son of the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Somerville, of Jedburcrh, author of histories 
of Queen Anne, and of William and Mary. Dr. 
Somerville was imcleby marriage, and tutor of 
Mary Somerville. He says "I am a descendant of the 
ancient fanuly of Somerville, of Cambusnethan, which was 
a branch of the Somervilles, of Drum, ennobled in the 
year 1424. " He also refers to the interesting work, "Memorie 
of the SomerviUes," byJames, eleventh Lord Somerville, 
and edited by Sir Walter Scott. This is the family from 
which the Devonshire Somervilles spring. I may say that 
Mr. Somerville, who married the authoress, was her 
cousin, and assistant in her researches. 

Newlyn. W. S. L. S. 



EPITAPHS. 

The Rev. W. D. Pitman, writing from Aveton Gifford 
Rectoxy, refers to the copy of an epitaph which appeared 
in the Wcstet^n Antiquary of March 10, and says : — "The 
epitaph and gravestone mentioned in last Saturday's 
Weekly Mercury^ as existing in this graveyard, are not to 
be found there. The error was rectified in the Friday's 
issue of the Western Timet following the number you 
quote from. I shall be obliged if you will aUo correct the 
mistake in the Weekly Mercury of Saturday next." In a 
subsequent letter he says (in reply to our enquiry), "I 
beg to state that this graveyard never contained the 
gravestone and epitaph in question, nor was any such 
person cut Daniel Jeffery buried there at the time named." 
The epitaph in question was sent us by a most esteemed 
correspondent, who, however, extracted it from the 
WetUm Times, and therefore could not vouch for its 
authenticity. Our only course, under the circumstances, 
is to challenge the writer in the Western Tim^s to verify 
his communication, or to correct the error, if an error of 
locality has been committed. . Will any of our corres- 
pondents assist us in the elucidation of this matter, and if 
possible, put the saddle upon the right horse ? 

Editor. 



^itepe^. 



555.— Quill. — Is the above word, or anything equ iva- 
lent to it in sound, known to your readers, in any other 
sense than that to which it is usually applied ? I have 
frequently heard it used by railway porters, carters, an4 
others, in the sense of a gift, or to use a slang term—" a 
tip." It may be but a slang term itself, but having 
heard it frequently spoken by the class of men to whom I 
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have referred I would like to know if it may not be the 

relic of some old form of language or aigniflcation of a gift 

or bribe. Kkarlbt. 

556. — Worthy, — Can anyone explain the ComlBh use 

of worthy as wealthy ? A plaintiff in a recent suit pleaded 

that he ought to have heavy damages " as the defendant 

was a worthy man.*' 

Pen WITH. 

557.— St. Hugh, Qubthiook, Cornwall.— Quethiock, 
in Comwifll, is said to be the only church in England 
dedicated to St. Hugh. Can you or any of your corres- 
pondents inform me whether the patron saint is the 
celebrated St. Hugh of Lincoln, and what caused the 
selection of the name ? I have looked in several histories 
of Cornwall and cannot discover any special mention of 
the saint. 

Southwark. C. Q. BOOEB. 



S^JifS. 



Estovers, necessaries ; from Norman-French, eHoffeTf 
to furnish, meaning the supplies of wood which tenants 
of a manor had a right in common to take from somebody's 
forest— otherwise called house-bote, flre-bote, plough-bote, 
hedge-bote, &c., is a word still in use. 

Flets, for Fleot, an arm of the sea,estiiary, is frequent 
in old English. 

WroBT, for WrPHio, a withy or willow tree, is also 
frequent in old English. Hence the name Wlthieomb, 
which abounds in the south-western counties. 

Will "mbydcwe" favour readers of the WeHem AfUi- 
^fvaf*^ by stating in what parishes, and where in such 
parishes, the estates he mentioned with the above names 
are to be found ? The name of the Duke of Somerset's 
seat, Stover Lodge, will readily occur. X T Z. 

"Foofbr" and " Foott."— Theee words were in 
general use in East Kent sixty years ago. Footer signi- 
fied a " lout," a " thick-head," or foolish person. Footy, 

silly, foolish, pronounced >bo-ter and/oo-ty. 

S. S. 

DRAMATIC Worm.— If "T.O. H."wm refer to the 
uidex of the BiUMheea Comuhienns under , Dramas, he 
will find a list of upwards of forty plays oonneoted with 
Cornwall, some of which weiH written and then printed 

in the county. 
15, Queen Anne's Gate. Oa(M»B G. BoABS. 

Oreston, near Plymouth.— I fear I did not express 
myself clearly as to Orestone, Oreston, and Osan. What 
I wish to venture to contend is, that Orestone or Oreston, 
(with or without the final e), is from reasons I have 
alluded to, the original name of the village, Osan being, 
merely a vulgar abbreviation. But at present a new 
name is in general use, and the senseless appellation of 
O-rest-on is substituted for the original, which I think is 
to be regretted. If one now speaks of Oreston in the 
locality one is not understood. It is ihU wliich has 
taken place within tiie last twenty or twenty -five years. 
It is gratifying to me to find from the Tomarks of both 
" W. S. B. H.," and " DevB : Junr.," that I am aapporled 
in my view of the original namoof this tiUage. 

L. A. C. 



YKaQE.—Wetiem Antiquarif, part x., pp. 168-170. 
—There is more to be said as to the aignifieatioii of this 
word ; it has a wider sense than your pages have bestowed 
upon it. For example : when I was a young man, the 
first watch I wore was called a verge watch. In this sense 
it means baioMe, or the spindle of it. Verger was one 
who not only carried a mace before the deacon of the 
church, but he bore a white wand, tipt often with silver, 
before the justices of the Court. In the King's Court it 
meant extent of jurisdiction. Shakespeare is sure to 
enlighten us in this matter. He frequently uses the word 
in the sense of space or limit ; and, further, he calls one 
of his characters "Vergee," who was an oflioer of tha 
night watch— as we all know— and carried a baton to help 
his better fellow Dogberry. In the Latin word «tryo— rod» 
we find the true interpretation of the thing as a staff of 
office. Beyond this, however, there are other definitioDS. 
It hath a meaning seldom used, but potent for this por^ 
pose among florists, when the margin of aleaf is indicated. 
Our English poet Oray, rarely quoted over and above 
his lasting Elegy, cries out aloud, 

*' Give ample room and verge enough.** 

In this way, if you will permit me to aid the solution of 
a word that surely has many meanings, I stop to make 
room for others. W. Hkalt. 

Bow. 

" DouBUB Lrtbbb in Plaobof CAFiTALa."— Although 
sufficient proof has already been given of .the oonstant use 
of this small f for the capital letter, I send a list of sig- 
natures in my own possession. I have seen many old 
documents but have never noticed the uae of any of the 
other letters in the same way :— 

John fflamsteed 1698 

Simon Lord ffanshaw * 1715 

Bartholomew ffair 1716 

da flaire ^. ... 169B 

Goorgeff eliding, Esq 1716 

Sir Stephen ifox 1663 

James ifox 1752 

Edward illeetwood 1715 

Biohard flinch ... ... ... 1682 

Sir Thomas ffowlo 1682 

Vereffane 1682 

Henry da 1738 

Johnffreeman 1602 

ffamenberg (Earl) 1782 

J. ffortescue 1806 

Teignmouth. Emilt Cole. 

Pltmouth Bbidobb.— I wish I could give Mr. Walford 
more detailed information about these bridges, but per- 
haps the following notes may be of some service :— 
Respecting the "Mill-bridge," aeroes the upper part of 
Stonehouse Creek (or as it was oaHed at tbe time €i the 
original Plymouth charter in 1430, "Stoke Damarie 
flete "),I find Brindley states that it was built by " Pearoe 
Edgoumbe," in the reign ofHeniy Vm." At the time 
he wrote (1830) it was "in an extiiemalyde(sie)]apidated 
state," and "much contention has lately arisen between 
the parish of Stoke Damarel and the Earl (of Mount 
Sdgsombe) as to iriiose aotual property it jras. Doeu- 
nents Justifying the Earl's claims to it, as his private 
property, were produced in court.'' Following (appamtly) 
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immediately on the settlement of the dispute in the EarVs 
favour, the bridge was rebuilt, for " White's Directory of 
Devonshire,*' pub. 1850,»ayi :/'It#as rebuilt abouttwenty 
years ago,*' and the table of tolls set upon the toU'house is 
datod Dec. 13, 1832. The mill abuts onthewe stern side of 
the bridge, almost close to the northern shore of the creek, 
■and is in full work at the present time, while the bridge, 
which is free to foot passengers, receives toll from 
vehicles, horses, cattle, Ac, imposed, I believe, by virtue 
of the Act under which the rebuilding of the bridge took 
place. The gibbet did not stand on this bridge, but was 
erected on the shore of the creek near the eomer of the 
Military Hospital walL It should be borne in mind that 
this gibbet was only used once, though in ezuitence for 
nearly forty years. Two men, Richards and Smith, mur- 
dered a derk in the Dockyard, at the foot of the road 
leading by Stoke churchyard. For this they were 
executed in March, 1788, at Heavitree, and their bodies 
were hung in chains upon the gibbet at Stoke, dose to the 
scene of the murder. Smith's body, after hanging seven 
years, fell and wan buried under the gibbet, while 
that of Richards hung for a long time after and .then 
•disappeared, being probably washed away by the tide 
After this the gibbet itself stood alone till a gale in 1827 
blew it down, and, floating with the tide past the 
shipwright's yardlower down thecreek,it was drawn tothe 
shore by the apprentices and was afterwards made up in- 
to snuff boxes. The other bridge over the lower part of 
.Stonehouse Creek, and built jointly by the St. Aubyn and 
Mount Edgecumbe families, is stated by Jewitt, at page 
342 of his "History of Plymouth,** to have been "com- 
menced on July 17, 1764,**while on page 346 he says " the 
first stone of the new bridge at Stonehouse was laid 
October 30th, 1767.** Brindley says : " 1768, October 30, 
the foundation stone of Stonehouse bridge was laid by the 
Earl of Mount Edgecumbe,*' probably the year is a mis- 
print. Jewitt, again, on page 374, imder date 1769, says 
"Stonehouse Bridge Grate opened March 5th.** The present 
value of the tolls I am not cognisant of, but Woolcombe, 
in the "Picture of Plymouth, 1812,'* said they were then 
"farmed at £2,660.** White, however, in his directory 
-above referred to, says "the tolls . . . now yield 
<1850) about £2,500 per annum.'* I suppose Mr. Walford 
would wish to include the Laira Bridge in the scope of 
his paper. If so, I may note that it was substituted for 
-the former ferry woriced with chains, at the sole expense 
of the late Earl of Morley. The first Act authorising its 
erection was obtained in 1823, but experiments showing 
the need of a slight change of site, another was obtained 
the following year. Jewitt, on page 695, gives an illustra- 
tion of it and says : " The works were begun on the 4th of 
August, 1824, the first stone laid by the EarlofMorley,16th 
March, 1825, and the bridge was opened on 14th July, 
1827, when H.R.H. the Duchess of Clarence (afterwardi 
<^een Adelaide) with her suite passed over it.** There 
is a fuller account of it at pages 161 et aeq. " South Devon 
Monthly Museum,*' voL I., abridged from a paper by the 
engineer himself (Mr. J. M« Rendel) in the Transactions 

of thePlymouth Institution. 

H. Shabboox. 
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DEVONSHIRE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

With the next weekly issue will commence the third 
series of the WetUm AfUiquary, and it is intended to 
devote a portion of the two columns now allotted to anti- 
quarian matters to the publication of the proposed biblio- 
graphical lists of the works of Devonshire writers and 
works relating to Devonshire worthies. With this view 
we have been collecting materials for several such lista 
and will be thankful for additions to our stock from any 
of our readers or others who are interested in making an 
attempt to provide for Devon what has been so well done 
forComwalL The lists at present in course of prepara- 
tion (to be published as opportunity offers) include Sir 
Francis Drake, Sir Walter Baleigh, John Gay, Dr. John 
Kitto, Dr. Hawker, Mrs. E. A. Bray, Mr. S. C. HaB, 
F.S.A., Canon Kingsley, ko. 

We would suggest that our correspondents residing in 
small towns (the literary men of which have been com- 
paratively few in number) should do their best to coUeet 
all particulars relating thereto, forwarding them to us 
for publication whenever practicable. In this way the 
work may be commenced, although the actual preparation 
of a bibliography of the county is a much more remote 

undertaking. 

Rditob. 



SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

The attempt to recover the body of that gallant old sea 
lion. Sir Francis Drake, will be watched with the greatest 
interest by all Devonians. For nearly three centuries his 
remains have reposed undisturbed in that element on 
which he had gained all his glory. The'attempt does not 
seem to have great promise of success. A leaden coffin, 
lying for nearly three centuries in the ousy bed of the 
ocean, would, by its own weight and the shifting accumu- 
lation of sands, etc., in the course of time be buried in 
the slime of ages. Bfany a tough sea fight has taken 
place near Puerto Cabello since the 28th of January, 
1596, when the gallant old admiral departed from the 
scene of his glory, and doubtless the body of many a 
gallant man has been encased in lead and consigned to 
the keeping of the waves in these roads.— i>ero» County 
Standard, 



CORNISH CURES. 



Through reading the list of "Cornish Cures," forwarded 
by one of your correspondents, I was reminded of a cir- 
cumstance that I witnessed— I think in the autumn ,of 
1830. I was walking in a village churchyard, near the 
town of St. Austell, when I saw a woman approach an open 
grave. She stood by the side of the grave and appeared 
to be muttering some words. She then pulled from under 
her doak a good-sise baked meal cake, threw it into tho 
grave, and then left the i^aee. Upon inquiry I found 
that the cake was oomposed of oatmeal mixed with dogVi 
urine, baked, and thrown into the grave as a oharm, or 
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core^ for the yellow jaundice. This cure was, at that 
time, commonly believed in by the peasantry of that 
neighbourhood. Joseph Cartwright. 

Peckham. 



A FLYING MAN AT EAST BUDLEIGH. 

On page 172 of the first volume of the Western ArUi- 
quary^ allusion is made to the hoax that was played some 
twenty years since on Plymouth Hoe, when, announcements 
having been made that a Signor Soldino would fly from 
that place, an immense crowd assembled to see him do it. 
It is unnecessary to say that the Signor nev^r turned up, 
and those who were drawn to the spot were, as the perpe- 
trator of the hoax intended they should be, told, I know. 

If the individual of whom the following is recorded had 
stopped at a hoax it would have been better for him, for 
according to a tradition which is mentioned in *' The 
Beauties of Sidmouth" (ed.lSlO, page 132), a man once at- 
tempted to fly from the tower of East Budleigh Church, 
with artificial wings, but only succeeded in breaking his 
neck. The same work states that a stone in the church- 
yard, said to mark his grave, once bore the inscription : 
Orate pro anirna Badvlphi Node. 

South Brent. Wm. Crossing. 



EPITAPHS. 

I send you two or three quaint epitaphs, if you can make 
room for them in your columns. 

On a table stone in Moreleigh churchyard, Devon, are 
these words, in old English letters : — "In the blessed end 
of Mary the wife of George fford of Morely who died the 
twenty sixth August And Domi 1663." (This runs round 
the edge of the stone, and encloses the following verse :) 

" Mary whiles waUng chose that part was best— 
*' And sleepinge free from Marthas cares hath rest, 
'*Moume not her losse but mind her good behaviour, 
** Who lives though her bee dead with Christ her Saviour." 

In Harford churchyard (on a wife), 

" Prudent in aftiUrs her conduct was sincere, 
" Observing well the duty due to her children dear, 
"So with her husband always to sj^npathize, 
** Prepairing well in hope with Saints to rise.** 

At Battery, on a child aged 7 : — 

" Our pretty dove, our tender love, 
" Flown from this world of vice, 
** In gardens blest, in.beds of rest, 
" With Christ in Paraidise." 

The following is on a stone in the porch of Ilsington 
Church, the first part occupying the circumference and 
forming a border for the verse within it : — " Here lyeth 
John Archer of Stapleton | son of John Archer who | was 
buried the sixth day of | January 1672." 
" Earth take my body keep it safe, 
My soul thou canst not have. 
Its gone to heaven and lives above 
In spite of hell or grave." 

This, from Buckfastleigh, is remarkable for the punctua- 
tion and capitals. 

** Happy, Infante early Blest^ 
" Rest, in peaceful slumbers rest, 
" Early rescued, from the cares, 
".Which Increase, with growing years." 
Plymouth. H. Shabbook. 



SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND THE 
PLYMOUTH CORPORATION. 

In the various references that have been made in the 
public press of late to the part taken by Sir Francis Drake 
in the work of bringing the water to Plymouth, I have 
been sorry to observe, on the part of some correspondents^ 
an inclination to ascribe the authorship of the view, that 
the Corporation bore the cost of procuring the supply, to 
our own learned local historian, Mr. B, N. Worth ; as if 
he had started such a theory, and warped the records of 
facts so as to make them fit in with that theory. 

In the interest, therefore, of truth I would beg to call 
the attention of those correspondents to the following 
account of the water supply, which was given by Brindley, 
more than 60 pears cujo in his " Plymouth, Stonehouse, 
and Devonport Directory," published in 1830. He sajs, 
page 11 : — 

** The town is now very well supplied by excellent 
water, from a leat. Formerly there was a great deficiency 
of this necessary of life. In the reign of Elizabeth * The 
Mayor and Commonalty ' petitioned Parliament for a 
grant of a better supply of water, and Acts were passed in 
the 27th and 34th of Elizabeth to that effect. The stream 
which is diverted from the Mew, above Sheepstor Bridge, 
on Dartmoor, winding a route of twenty-four miles, was 
conducted by the renowned circumnavigator of the globe. 
Sir Francis Drake, at the expense of the Corporation, and 
not at that of the engineer, as has hitherto been asserted, 
he being remunerated for his services, and also receiving 
compensation for cutting through some portion of ground 
which he possessed ; the same also being made to other 
possessors thiough whose grounds the water flowed.** 

H. SUARBOCK. 



LETTER OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

Copy of a letter written by Sir Francis Drake in 1577, 
from on board the Pelican or Golden Hind, in the South 
Seas, with his prize the ship of St. John de Anton, ad- 
dressed to his captains, who had been dispersed by stress 
of weather : — 

'^ Master Winter, if it pleaseth God that you should 
chance to meete with this ship of Sant John de Anton, I 
pray you use him well, according to my word and promise 
given unto them, and if >ou want anything tliat is on thL» 
ship of Sant John de Anton, I pray you pay them double 
the value of it, which I will satisfie againe, and command 
your men not to doe her any hurt, and what composition 
or agreement we have made, at my retume into England 
I will by God*s helpe perfourme, although I am in doubt 
that this letter wHl never come to your hands : notwith-^ 
standing, I am the man I have promised to be : Beseeching 
God, the Saviour of all the world, to have us in His 
keeping, to whom onely I give all honour, praise, and 
glory. What I have written is not only to you, Mr. 
Winter, but also to M. Thomas, M. Charles, M. Caube, 
and M. Anthonie, with all our other good friendes, whom 
I commit to the tuition of him that with His blood 
redeemed us, and am in good hope that we shal be in no 
more trouble, but that He will help us in advenitie, 
desiring you for the Passion of Christ, if you fall into 
any danger, that you will not despaire of God's merej 
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for He will defend you and preserve you from all danger, 
and bring us to our desired haven, to Whom bee all 
honour, glory, and praise, forever and ever. Amen. — Your 
BorrowfuU Captaine, whose heart is heavy for you, 

Francw Drake." 

Drake, having been well piloted by Nuno da Silva, 
re-embarked him in another ship, and provided for his safe 
return in a way that speaks well for the generosity of 
Drake's nature. 

London. Wtvern Gules. 



PLYMOUTH MAYORALTY HOUSE. 

The Plymouth Mayoralty House was on the west side of 
Batter-street (afterwards Pomeroy Conduit-street, and now 
again Batter-street), and facing Wolster-street, (afterwards 
Foynes-lane, and now again Wolster-street). In Harris's 
MS. where a sketch is given of the building, it is stated 
(1809) " it is supposed to have been the residence of John 
Paige, belter known by the name of wealthy Paige, and 
tradition informs us that he was murdered by his servant- 
maid. It is a very large house, the great room where the 
Mayor's table was laid was very large, and during the 
building of the Guildhall was used as the Hall of Justice, 
and the rest fitted up as prisons ; this plaoe was well 
adapted to receive so lance a party, either for duty or 
entertainment. " 

Plymouth. K G. B. 



i^ufries. 



Vicar of St. Andrew's (Rev. John Gandy) performing the 
ordinary Sunday services in a powdered wig of the so-called 
cauliflower form ? This was in or ctVfa 1812. Dr. Parr 



wore one. 



558.— Death of Sir Francis Drake.— What is the 

most probable date of the death of Drake ? I have seen 

it variously stated^one date, as 1505. Also, where and 

when was his first wife bom ? 

S. T. S. 

[According to Barrow, Drake's death took place in 1596. 
He says, quoting from Hakluyt: — "On the 28th of 
(January), at 4 of the dock in the morning, our General 
Sir Francis Drake departed this life, havinge been 
extremely sicke of a fluxe, which began the night before 
io stop on him. He used some speeches at, or a little 
before, his death, rising and apparelling himselfe, but 
being brought to bed againe, within one hour died.** 

Editor. 1 

559.— Ancient Conduit at Saltash.— Some years ago 
there stood at Saltash, on the descent of the hill of Fore- 
street, an ancient conduit, or reservoir. It was well built 
of granite, and ornamented. On the upper part of it was 
a motto of raised letters to this effect : — 

" Ocd preserve this spring. Borough of Saltash,^* 
And then followed the date. This fine erection has dis- 
appeared, and, in its place, the clever Corporation have 
oonatmeted an ugly and disgusting hole. The carved 
motto is placed, I found, on the side of the footway as 
you enter the church from the end of the Guildhall ; the 
word " Spring ** has been cut away, and the relic reads 
thus : " Ocd preserve this Borough," Whe>« is the rest 
of this ancient structure ? 

Peokham. JOSBPH Cabtwrioht. 

560.— Rev. John Gandt, Vigar or St. Andbew*s, 
Plymouth. ^Does any aged correspondent remember the 



George Aldham. 
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Orelisk at Boconnoc.— Your correspondent "John 
Cook,*' in re the Pitt diamond, erroneously states that the 
Obelisk at Boconnoc was erected by Lord Camelford to 
the memory of his uncle. Lord LitthUm, It was in truth, 
as the inscription on it shows, erected to 6Vr Richai'dLyUeU 
ton, his uncle — my ovni great uncle. 

W. H. Pole Carew. 

Widet Court. — In answer to one of the questions 
raised by " X. Y. Z.,** under the title " King's Heart,*' on 
p. 185 Wettem Antiquary, voL I. (and which I am sorry 
not to have seen answered), I beg to send the following 
quotation from Sanford's Tourist's Compn., 1828, 
p. 243 :— " . . . Widey Court, the seat of Col. Andrew 
Morahead. . . . King Charles I. held his court here 
during a short period of the dvil war.*' 

HlRYSKWE. 

"Grirrle Family and their Arms.'*— As a 
further contribution, in reply to this question, I beg to 
say that I never heard the word gribble applied to 
" young apple trees ;" but I have frequently, during my 
boyhood's days, which were spent among the agriculturists 
at the base of Brent Tor, heard the word crkUUings, or 
eriddles, applied to dwarfed apples. But acting upon the 
hypothesis stated by your correspondent, I beg to suggest 
the following : — Let us take the wild apple, or,' as it is now 
called, the cnA a/>p/tf, which is found but rarely in the 
county of Devon. Now, from my experience of the 
illiterate farming people of this county, they would 
abbreviate this expression to cralAAt, and which for a oer- 
tainty would be pronounced hard, as if it was spelt with 
a g, and become gratlle. Would it be possible that the 
latter has been softened down by time to grilMe ? 

London. H. A O. 

MORD OR MORT, FOR Lard. — Some time since this 
word was the subject of enquiry. Will you now allow me 
to say that in Mr. Jago's Oloesary just published, he 
gives (p. 221) " Mord, or Mort, the fat of the pig from 
which Lard is melted out. It is also used for Lard." 
The word Blower mentioned in connection with Mort, by 
your former correspondent, is no doubt a provincialism 
for Bladder, and used because the Bladder requires to be 
Blown oui, Drvb. June. 

Cbibrlrs : TouNO Onions.— I mentioned recently that 
in Ireland the word Smttiofi was used for "Chibble." I 
have just received a letter from a worthy friend in 
Dublin, who, referring to my note thereon, says : — 

Soallion is a corruption of Eschalot, AMalionia in Latin, 
i.e., the onion of AMalon. It is familiarised to my ears 
from the toast *' To the glorious, pious, and immortal 
memory of the great and good King William, who saved 
us from Pope and Popeiy, brass money and wooden shces, 
brown bread and SoaUions" / 

Exeter. Harry Hun. 
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Thobmantle.— In answer to query No. 550, i)ut by 
your correspondent, Ch. Elkiu Matthews, I beg leave to 
assure him that there is no iilant in Devonshire or any- 
where else called " Thor-Mantle, " and that if the Rev. 
Hilderic Friend had continued his search for it until 
now he would not have found it. No doubt the i)lant 
required is Tormentil {PotentWa Torment iH a), a very com- 
mon one, and differs only from the cuique-foil in having 
four petals instead of five. It is sometimes called sept- 
foil, from its leaves being differently disposed to the 
cinque-foil. 

Feckham. Joseph Cartwrioht. 

* Egg Buckland. — As no one has noticed this query, 
allow me to say that I liave always x>resumcd that Effg is 
short for Eglo8= Eglwy8= Church ; ao that Ef/g- Buckland is 
the Bdcland of the church, and Buckland Monachorum 
the Bdcland of the monastery. 

Plymouth. Defnikl. 

Anne Bolkyn. — Her Devonshire descent may be read 
from the escutcheons in the nave of Fowey Church, 
where the arms of Boleyn appear. Her ancestor. Sir Ric. 
Hankford, held lands in Menheniot, with the advowson 
(c/. Prince's Worthies). His wife, Anne Montacute, married 
2ndly, Sir John Fitz-Lewis, and 3rdly, John Holand, 
Duke of Exeter — Alice (niece of Anne) Montacute carried 
the manor of Lantyan, near Fowey, in marriage to Ric. 
Nevill, Earl of Warwick, the " King Maker," who became 
Earl of Salisbury as well, and assisteil in restoring Fowey 
Church, where his badge of the ragged staff is seen on the 
tower, and his arms over the east window of the south 
aifile, outside. Anne, daughter and heiress of Sir Ric. 
Hankford, married Tho. Butler, 7th Earl of Ormond ; 
their eldest daughter and co-heiress, Anne, married Sir 
James St. Leger, frona whom descends Drake, of Fowey. 
Theb other daughter, Margaret, married Sir "William 
(grandfather of Anne) Boleyn, from whom descends 
Stopford Sackville, of Fowey, and the armoury on the 
church escutcheons. associate these modern residents with 
the ancient restorers ; Margaret Boleyn became insane, 
which may account for some of the eccentric freaks of her 
royal desceniiant Elizabeth, '* the King in i)etticoats " as 
Essex called her. All the Earl of Ormond's lands 
reverted to the St. Legers by decree, preserved in Lambeth 
{cf. Visit. Cornwall, Harl. Soc., p. 86, n, where Anne 
Bole3m'8 Devonshire descent is referred to). The St 
liegers became impoverished : the story of the line bears 
on Devonshire history and the vicissitudes of county 
families. 

London. Wtvern GulE8. 

Fig Pudding. — Some time ago I asked why Devonshire 
peojde call "plum-pudding " " fig-pudding." I was 
answered by the counter-interrogation — Why did I call 
raisin -pudding plum-pudding ? Now, this tlirows no 
light upon the matter ; for the "You're another " form 
of argument is never satisfactory, and one inconsistency 
is not explained by producing another which appears 
similar to it, — appears ; for there is certainly a striking 
likeness between a dried plum and a raisin, but little or none 
between a dried fig and a raisin. I venture to repeat my 
question, because I have just come across a French expres- 
sion — MoUUfiguey nioitie raisin — in the sense of " neither 
one thing nor the other," ** neither ill nor well." Now I 



wish to know whether French influence can be teaoed 
here. Probably some of your correspondents who are 
conversant with North -French dialect can say wheiJier 
"Ague " is used therein for an undried raisin, or for a 
grape partially dried. I am not sure that the influence of 
the opposite coast upon south-western dialect, phrase, and 
customs has been fully appreciated. 
Plymouth. Defniel. 

Canning at Plymouth, 1823.— I have been asked to 
reply to some queries on this memorable visit and speech. 
Your readers may be interested in its perusaL The Holy 
Alliance — Russia^ Austria, France, and Prussia — was 
formed to suppress every si>ark of liberty in Europe, as a 
fitting reward for the people's noble and successful effort^ 
assisted by the gold and steel of these United Kingdoms, 
to abolish the frightful tyranny of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
under which they had all groaned, and whom their rulers 
had aided and fawned upon in their several despicable 
ways during his occupancy from time to time of their 
various States, or to gain their several selfish aims. 
France, at the mandate of the Holy Alliance, had in 1825 
eutere<l Spain to aid the perjured Ferdinand to put down 
its constitutional institutions, which he had sworn to 
preserve inviolate in return for the noble devotion of 
its Liberal leaders in expelling the Napoleonista during 
the long Peninsular War of 14 years. The French armies 
were then again desolating Spain and threatening Portugal' 
when, England refusing to join the Holy Alliance — 
Canning, as Premier, ordered the Guards to Lisbon, and 
made his memorable Plymouth 8x>eech. Mr. and Mrs. 
Camiing, with their daughter, afterwards Coimtess of 
Errol, were the guests of Lord and Lady Morley at 
Saltram. His lordship's nephew, Mr. Stapleton, was &lr. 
Canning's private secretary. The freedom of Plymouth 
had been voted to Mr. Canning by the old Corporation ; 
on the 29th October, 1823, he came to enrol himself as a 
freeman of Plymouth and to make his noble speech. Hie 
party from Saltram was a very large and brilliant one ; a 
large party of ladies was in attendance on the Countess 
of Morley, and many members of the chief families in the 
neighbourhood were also present. Never did the Ladies' 
Gallery, the Corporation Benches, and the Old Guildhall 
present a more brilliant sight, and never was a great 
gathering more enthusiastic and unanimous. Canning's 
throwing down the gauntlet to absolutist Europe, his 
recognition of the Republics of Mexico and South America, 
the Guards in Portugal, and his appeal to the cannon of 
the fleet then lying peacefully dismantled on the waters 
of Hamoaze, ready at any moment, if required, to rouse 
thimders, were electrical to all who heard him, and soon 
became so in every civilized State in both hemispheres. 
They arrested the march of the French Armies in Spain ; 
and the policy of England was peacefully triumphant in 
dissolving the dark shades of priestcraft and absolutism 
then threatening to overshadow Europe. 
Plymouth. J. Batlt. 
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We this month present our subscribers with several 
interesting illustrationB, the originals of which have been 
obtained from various sources. Our thanks are due to Mr. 
O. B. Bfillett, of Penzance, for the loan of the block of 
the Zennor poet ; to the publishers of the Leisure Hour, 
for pernussion to use an electro, from their illustration of 
the Bzeter Sword-bearer ; and to Mr. Arthur J. Jewers, 
F.S.A, for the plates of arms (Armorial Book-plates) of 
local families, with notes thereon. These plates had' 
previously appeared in the MiteeVanea &eneaiogica et 
Mtraldioa (New Series), edited by Br. J. J.Howard, F.S. A., 
&c. In addition to the notes which appear in the 
present number respecting the "Exeter Sword-bearer," 
the following, from the Leisure Hour of November 24, 
1877, may not be uninteresting, and we therefore have 
pleasure in reproducing it. Under the heading *' Exeter 
and its Guildhall," these particulars, amongst others, are 
given : — 

'* Among the official 'properties* an ancient sword and 
' cap of maintenance ' are notable. 

*' From an interesting little volume of ' Gleanings from 
the Municipal and Cathedral Records relating to the His- 
tory of Exeter,' recently published by Mr. Cotton, F.S. A, 
and the Venerable Archdeacon Woollcombe, we learn that 
the sword and cap of maintenance were presented to the 
icity of Exeter by Henry VII. in recognition of the loyal 
services rendered by the citizens by their successful resis- 
tance of Perkin Warbeck and his rebel followers when 
they laid siege to Exeter in 1497. Just after their pre- 
sentation this sword and cap were sent to London to be 
decorated, and otherwise fitted for state purposes. The 
bill amounted in all to £4 4s. Sarcenet and damask and 
pinnlaoe were necessary to make the headpiece at all pre- 
sentable. The original, shorn of its decoration, is inside 
the embroidered hat now used on state occasions ; 
it is of the same shape, but brimless, 
is made of black coarse woollen felt, and 
the sides are of two distinct pieces, brought to a circle 
and sewn at either end. The embroidered hat dates from 
the reign of James I., and it in an honourable distinction 
net lightly to be borne, for it weighs seven pounds, or 
half a stone. As to the sword, the pommel and cross, 
and probably the blade, are original. The scabbard with 
the chape are of the date 1556, when the charge for their 
making (in all £1 17s. 8d.) appears in the accounts. 
The capital was probably added in James's reign, and at 
the same time a guinea was let into the pommeL At the 
points of the cross a Tudor rose was affixed, and in the 
centre, between the roses, a Jacobin badge or shield, the 
device being skJUur-cU-lii ensigned with the royal crown 
and the letters * J. R. ' The bill before mentioned was a 
heavy one, and was made up of many curious items." 



THE ZENNOR POET. 

Of Henry Quick, a Penance eccentric, there is not 
much to say. Mr. MiUett, in his " Penance Past and 
Present," writes :— John Odger, Joe Elliott, Foolish Dick, 
Blind Dick, and Henry Quick— the Zennor poet, as he was 
called— -will be familiar to many. The first three have 
been immortalised by the pencil of Pentreath, and tha 
latter, if not immortalised, will be remembered by his 
rhymes, of which the following, referring to himself, is a 
specimen :— 

" In Zennor parish I was bom, 
On Gomwall's coast, remember ; 
My birthday was in Ninety-two, 
The Fourth of December.** 

It appears that this eccentric character was accustomed 
to hawk his rhymes about the streets of Penxanoe, as he 
tells us in another verse : — 

*' Oftimes abroad I take my flight, 
Take pity on poor Henny ; 
To sell my books 'tis my delight, 
To gain an honest penny.'* 



ARMORIAL BOOK-PLATES. 

These three plates are intended for a first instalment, 
in response to an appeal whichappears on another 
page in the present number for particulars relating 
to Devon and Cornwall families, and specimens 
of the Book-plates in use by them. The Editor will be ghid 
to receive specimens of other plates, either general or local, 
particularly the latter ; and will also be greatly obliged if 
any of his subscribers or contributors will grant the loan of 
their plates for the purpose of illustrations in subsequent 
numbers. 

Gboroi Collins, of Hait.— George Collins,Esq., second 
son of General Arthur Tooker Collins, and grandson 
of Arthur Collins, author of thd " Peerage," bom 29th 
Oct., 1762, died 29rd July, 1826, having married Mary, 
only child of Samuel PoUexf en Trelawny, Esq., of EEam, 
in the tything of Weston Peverell, near Plymouth ; she 
died 4th Sep., 1837, aged 74. Mr. Collins succeeded to 
Ham, and left several children. 

Contributed by Mr. Arthur J. Jewers, F.S. A., to the 
"Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica" (New Series), 
editedby Joseph Jackson Howard, LL.D., F.S.A., vol. iv.. 
No. 59. ; November, 1882. 

OZLA.S HuMPHBT. — Ozias Humphry was bom at Honiton 
on 8th Sep., 1742, and was educated at the Grammar 
School in that town. In 1790 he became a member of the 
Royal Academy ; and on 1st March, 1798, was elected 
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THE WESTERN ANTKjnAEY. 



Mabck, ISSS. 



a. Fellow of tbe Sodetj of Antiqiuriea on tha nomiiiation 
of the then Fregident, Lord Leiceat«r. He died 9th 
Uatch, 1810, Mid was interred in the borying-groand 
attached to St. Jamea'a Clupel, Hamatead Road. 

Contributed b; Mr. Arthur J. Jewsn, F.9.A., to 
the "MisceUaneaQenealogioaet HBraldii!a,"vol. iT., No. 
M ; February, 1883. 



Pbteb Btmons.— Ht. Jewen aaja;— Thii geDtlemuiwaii 
not of the Chaddlewood family ; he came from CDmwall, 
and had a son and grandKin alio called Peter. There 
were thro^ " Peter Symoni" belongingto the Cbadillewood 
family at about the same time, m> it is wHiiewhat difficult 
to trace the identity. 



We give beloir an illuatration from an old wood block of (be Comiih Arm* and Comiih Motto. "The Comiah 
arma are a field nble with fifteen (fianU, not balU, ae they are commonly called. 5. 4. 3. 2. 1. in pale or. These 
arms weic borne by Condurus, the last Earl of Cornwall of Britiab blood, in the time of William I., and were so borne 
until Ricliard, Earl of Oomwall, on being crotted Earl of Foicton, took the anoB of >uch. Aooivding to the eoatom of 
the French, these were a rampantHon guU$ crowned or, in a field argent ; but, to ihow forth Cornwall, he threw the 
fifteen brzonfi into a bordom uUiU round the bearing of the Earl of Foicton ; but the Cornish arms, thoae at Condorns, 
are unaltered, though the foins are often mistaken for balls, and |iainted on a field coloured to (be painter's fancy." — S.H. 
[Notes and Queries, lat S. V. », p. 17*. We should be glad to receive some explanation of the motto " One and All," 

Editob.I 
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Venning, J J E, Devonport. 
Vldler, F W, Jonr, 30, Ilbert-etieet, Plymouth. 
Vinoent, J A 0, 17, Havt-Btreet^Bloomabury, London, WO, 
^rginia Historioal Society, Yhrglnia, USA. 
ViTian, Lieut.-OoL JL^ 7, Olifton-road, London, N. W. 
WheaUey, James, Orewkeme. 
WiUett, J S, Pettioombe, Torrington. 
Waterman, W, 3, Saltaah-street, Plymouth. 
Wade, W 0, Portland-square, Plymouth. 
Waif ord, O, F S S, 86, Belsiie Park Gktf dens, London. 
Walford, E, M A, 3, St Martin*s-place, Trafalgar-square, 

W.O. 
Walker, W H, Bedford-street, Plymouth. 



WabhbFJ.HOP, FQ S». Fortlana GraauBar School, 
Plymouth. 

Weeks, J, Trerille-street, Plymouth. 

Westooti^ LD, Frankfort-street, Plymouth. 

Westmaoott, Miss M, 15^ Onslow-orescent, South Ken- 
sington. 

Wheatley, H B, 12, Oaroliue-sfcreet, Bedford-square, 
W.O. 

White, W P H, 4, Pdnoess-plaoe, Plymouth. 

Whitmarsh, J, St Budeaux, near Plymouth. 

Whittley, Ber W, 4, Brunswiok-terraoe, Plymouth. 

Williams, O, Moseley Lodge, Moseley, Birmingham. 

Wilkey, J F, 32, Wonford-road, Exeter. 

Wilkinson, Bev. Preb T, D D, St Andrew*s Viearage, 
Plymouth. 

WOls, W 0, 6, Jttbilee-plaoe, Plymouth. 

Windeatt, E, Totnes. 

Windeatt, T W, Totnes. 

Wlndyer-Horris, G T, 3, Bevoir-terraoe, Portswood, 
Southampton. 

Wintle, Bey F T W, Beer Ferrets, Boborough. 

Wood, 0, Bosoondle, Saltash. 

Wood; J B, Queen-street, Plymouth. 

Woodhottse^ H B S, 15, Portland-square, Plymouth. 

Worth, B K, F G S, Seaton-avenue^ Plymouth. 




ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 



Andrews, T, F G S, Southemhay, Exeter. 

Binnie, Bev A J, 11, Saltram -place, Plymouth. 

Drake, W E, Inland Bevenue Office, Oanterbury. 

Edwards, J W P, 12, St. Werburgh-street, Ohester. 

Fry, E A, 14, Oharlotte-road, Edgebaston, Birmingham. 

Gribble, H A, 64, Bedcliffe-road, South Kensington, S.W. 

Hktsell, G, St. Leonard's, Exeter. 

Heathcote, O D, 6, Lansdowne-terraoe, Bideford. 

HftlUday, Mrs M, West View, Torquay. 

Jago, F W P, 21, Lockyer-streat, Plymouth. 

Keliand, W H, Victoria-road, Barnstaple. 



Monday, A J, 3, Laurel-terrace, Taunton. 

Manley, Bct B EE, StokeolimsUuid Bectory. 

Piper, F J, 1, St. Hilary-terrace, Milehouse-toad, Stoke, 

Pearse, B, 8, Dumford-street, Stonehouse. 

Bashleigh, E W., Kilmarth, Par Station, BSD. 

Bossall, J H, Bock House, Torquay. 

Serpell, H, 17, Old Town-street, Plymouth. 

Smith, Miss Hamilton, The Palace, Orediton. 

Yarwell, P, Melrose, Exeter. 

Worth, T B, Cathedral Yard, Exeter. 

WUlet, J S, Pettioombe, Torrington. 



m 2 "7 ^^^ 




